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PREFACE. 


X  HAVE  at  last  completed  this  work.  The  nature 
of  this  fifth  volume  has  caused  it  to  take  a  far 
longer  time  in  its  composition  than  any  of  those 
that  have  gone  before  it.  My  plan  demanded  that 
I  should  now  deal  in  a  single  chapter  with  a  time 
half  as  long  again  as  the  time  to  which  I  had  before 
given  three  volumes.  But  the  shorter  amount  of 
space  certainly  does  not  represent  a  smaller  amount 
of  work.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  this  volume,  even  in  the  fuller  accounts 
of  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Stephen,  I  do 
not  profess  to  tell  the  tale  in  fuD,  as  I  have  done 
with  the  reigns  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William  the 
Conqueror.  As  the  subject  of  this  volume  is  the 
Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  have  written  the 
history  of  those  reigns  from  that  special  point  of 
view.  My  object  has  been  to  enlarge  on  everything 
that  throws  light  on  the  effects  of  the  Conquest, 
especially  on  everything  that  throws  light  on  the 
relations  between  Normans  and  English  in  England. 
Other  matters  I  have  cut  comparatively  short. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said  in  a  note  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  Chapter,  already  written  the  twenty-third 
Chapter  when  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Stubbs' 
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ConstitutiomU  History  appeared.  I  Lad  therefore 
tlie  invaluable  assistance  of  that  work  during  the 
conipoaition  of  all  the  rest  of  this  volume,  and  daring 
the  revision  of  tl^  earlier  Chapters,  The  second 
vohime  has  been  available  only  tor  the  last  Chapter 
and  for  parts  of  the  Appendix.  The  appearance 
of  the  Professor's  book,  the  greatest  moniiment  of 
English  historical  scholarship,  relieved  me  from  the 
hardest  part  of  my  task.  Much  that  I  had  meant 
to  say,  much  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  say, 
I  found  said  already  as  no  man  but  the  master  of 
English  history'  could  liave  said  it  I  thus  found 
that,  in  a  great  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  Chapter, 
I  had  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  as  commentator 
to  Pn^fessor  Stubbs*  text,  and  to  bring  out  into 
8j.)ecial  prominence  whatever  bore  more  directly  on 
my  own  immediate  subject.  I  was  thus  able  to  give 
more  attention  to  subjects  like  language  and  archi- 
tecture which  entered  but  very  slightly  into  the 
Professor's  scheme.  But  I  greatly  regret  that  mere 
pliy&iad  necessity  lias  driven  me  to  leave  out  or  to 
cut  short  many  points  which  I  had  meant  to  treat 
in  the  A[^)endix,  and  even  to  strike  out  a  good  deal 
that  I  had  actuallv  WTitten.  In  chcM:»sincr  what  to 
keep  and  what  to  cast  aside,  I  have  been  giuded  by 
tlio  rule  which  I  gave  before.  I  luive  made  every- 
thing else  give  way  to  the  fidl  treatment  of  all  that 
bore  on  the  relations  between  Nonnans  and  English. 

In  the  Chapter  on  language  I  would  ask  such  of 
my  readers  as  may  l>e  finished  pliilologers  to  look 
at  it.  if  they  can,  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  one  with 
whom  )x>litical  historj'  is  a  primary  study,  and  philo- 
logy one  studied  only  as  it  illustrates  the  political 
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bistoiy.  No  man  can  study  political  history  worthily 
without  learning  a  good  deal  about  language ;  no 
man  can  study  language  worthily  without  learning 
a  good  deal  about  political  history.  Still  the  man 
with  whom  a  subject  is  primary  and  the  man  with 
whom  it  is  secondary  look  at  it  in  quite  different 
ways.  With  me  the  study  of  language  is  part  of 
the  study  of  history.  A  treatment  of  language 
which  would  be  very  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
a  professed  philologer  may  be  all  that  is  needed  for 
my  purpose.  I  only  hope  that  professed  philologers 
will  find  that  what  I  have  ventured  to  sav  on  their 
subject  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes. 

In  the  architectural  Chapter  I  have  been  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  has  been  a  favourite  one  of 
mine  all  my  life,  and  which  I  have  always  tried 
to  set  in  its  true  light  as  a  branch  of  the  study 
of  history,  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  are  tempted 
to  look  with  contempt  on  architectural  research, 
when  it  is  carried  on,  as  it  often  is,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  dull  detail,  without  any  animating  prin- 
ciple. Many  of  our  architectural  inquirers  have 
carried  on  their  researches  in  ignorance  of  the  first 
laws  of  historical  criticism  and  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  deal  worthily 
with  the  history  of  architecture,  and  it  is  worthy  to 
take  its  place  alongside  of  the  history  of  law  and  of 
language.  I  have  here  tried  to  challenge  for  it  that 
position,  and  I  shall  be  well  pleased  either  if  I  can 
persuade  those  who  are  versed  in  the  legal  or  the  lin- 
guistic side  of  my  period  to  look  at  the  architectural 
side  along  with  them,  or  if  I  can  persuade  more  im- 
mediate students  of  architecture  that  their  studies 
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are  vain  without  sometbiiig  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  Listoiy  of  the  times  when  buildings 
were  raised  and  of  the  men  who  raised  them. 

With  regard  to  one  main  subject  of  this  volume, 
the  great  record  of  Domesday,  I  trust  that  I  have 
done  BCtniethiiig  to  set  forth  its  boundless  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  indeed  in 
the  history  of  times  both  before  and  since.  For 
myself  the  Survey  has  a  fascination  which  cannot 
1)6  put  into  words.  Nowhere  else  do  we  seem 
brought  so  near  to  the  time  as  in  its  small  notices 
of  endles8  men,  Euglisli  and  Norman,  known  and 
unlcnown.  But  when  1  look  at  Domesday  itself,  I 
feel  how  many  there  are  among  the  subjects  opened 
by  it  which  I  have  not  touched  at  all,  and  how 
imperfectly  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject-a  which  I 
have  touched.  The  stores  of  knowledge  in  Domes- 
day are  boundless ;  but  their  thorough  investigation 
must  be  kept  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Survey 
itself.  Such  an  edition  cannot  be  the  sole  work  of 
any  one  man,  because  no  one  man  can  have  the 
needful  loctd  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  England.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  many  men  working  in  concert 
in  their  several  distncts.  But  it  would  need  one 
guiding  and  superintending  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
of  a  historian  of  the  highest  order. 

When  I  look  at  the  work  of  more  than  ten  years, 
now  completed^  with  a  few  omissions,  according  to  its 
original  design,  I  may  say  that,  allowing  for  im- 
provements in  detail  which  are  always  suggesting 
themselves,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  three  central 
volumes  as  a  record  of  the  reigns  which  are  dealt 
with  in  them.     But  this  present  volume,  and  also 
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IX 


the   first,   I   look   on  as  in   some   sort  provisional. 

I  Many  periods,  many  points,  contained  in  them,  I 
fiboald  be   well    pleased,    if  life   and   strength   are 

'granted  me,  to  work  out  in  further  detJiil.  To  fill 
up  those  two  volumes,  so  as  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  England  from  the  landing  of  Hengest  to  the 
Great  Qharter,  is  what  may  hardly  be  thought  of 
by  one  who  is  no  longer  young  and  who  lias  much 
other  work  before  him.  But  some  parts  of  it  may 
not  be  beyond  my  power.  I  at  least  trust  that  I 
may  be  able,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  deal  more 
fully  than  I  could  do  in  this  volume  with  the  im- 
portant reign  of  William  Hufus,  a  time  than  which 
none  is  richer  alike  in  picturesque  incident,  in 
illustrations  of  personal  character,  and  in  a  consti- 
tutional importance  which  is  none  the  less  weighty 
because  it  lies  in  a  manner  behind  the  scenes. 

But,  even  should  I  never  carry  out  this  or  any 
other  scheme,  I  venture  to  hope  that,  writing  as  I 
liave  done,  far  fi'om  eitlier  the  advantages  or  the 
distractions  of  a  capital  or  an  University,  writing 
in  my  own  home  among  my  own  books,  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  do  somewhat  for  the  truth  of 
history.  I  woidd  even  believe  that  wliat  I  have 
written  may  have  gained  something  by  being 
written  in  the  heart  of  the  reahu  of  Ine  and 
Alfred,  on  soil  where  every  step  calls  up  some 
memory  of  the  great  struggle  which  made  Britain 
England.  The  Teutonic  settlement  in  tl^s  island 
becomes  more  of  a  living  thing  to  one  who  finds 
that  the  boundarv  of  the  land  which  Ceawlin  won 
from  the  Briton  abides,  after  tliirteen  hundred 
years,  the  boundary  of  his  own  parish  and  his  own 
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fields.  At  all  events,  in  bringing  my  work  to  an 
end,  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that  I  have  laboured 
for  truth,  that  I  have  never  wilfully  kept  back 
any  scrap  of  evidence,  whether  telling  for  or  against 
my  own  conclusions,  that  I  have  given  every  reader 
of  mine  the  means  of  coming,  if  he  thinks  good, 
to  conclusions  different  from  my  own. 

The  Index  to  the  whole  five  volimaes,  according 
to  the  first  edition,  will  appear  as  soon  as  a  work 
which  involves  some  labour  can  be  got  through, 
A  large  part  of  it  is  already  done. 


SOHEBLEAZE,  WeLLS, 

March  24(A,  1876. 
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VOL.  V. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  23,  I.  4,  for  "during  WUliam's  first  visit"  read  "afler  William's  first 
retDm. 

p.  26,  note  3.  This  extract  is  not  quite  correct.  The  "  Anglicos"  who  held 
the  land  at  tfie  time  of  the  Qtu^ey  vt^  a  different  person  from  the  "  liber 
homo"  who  commeoded  himself  to  Geoffrey.     See  p.  886. 

p.  54,  note,  for  "Ralph  of  Diss"  it  is  safer  to  keep  the  Latin  form  "de 
IKceto."     I  am  not  clear  what  place  is  meant. 

p.  91.  margin,  for  "  French  disputes"  read  "  fireeh  disputes." 

p.  94,  note  3.     See  p.  820. 

p.  108,  margin,  for  "  of  Cynan  "  read  "  ap  Cyt^." 

p.  117.  The  Introduction  to  the  Pip^ Rolls  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland. 
and  ]>urhnm,  pnhlished  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Newcastle,  1847),  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cumberland,  avoid- 
ing the  usual  errors. 

p.  ij8,  note  2,  dde  "  who  is  not  copied  by  Simeon."  I  wan  misled  by  th^ 
ominion  of  the  passage  in  Mr.  Hinde's  edition. 

p.  120,  dde  note  3  for  the  same  reason. 

p.  laj,  1.  17,  for  "  by  either*  read  "  either  by." 

p.  134,  margin,  for  "several"  read  "general." 

p.  IJ4,  1.  7.  Compare  the  complaints  of  Lactantius,  or  whoever  was  tlie 
writer  of  the  treatise  Dp  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  against  the  architectural 
works  of  Diocletian,  c.  7. 

p.  138,  note,  for  "eccleaia"  read  "eccleaiie." 

p.  139,  L  8,  for  "  position"  read  possession." 

p,  181 ,  note,  for  "  Icger  "  read  "  l^ger." 

p.  J07,  margin,  for  "  William  of  Clito"  rend  "  William  Clito." 

p.  3oS,  L  8,  for  "  a  kingly  office  "■  read  "  the  kingly  office." 

p.  243,  note.  Yet  the  "  Normani^orum  rftbiosse  proditiones"  may  be  taken 
of  doings  of  Normans  in  Normandy.  It  was  there  that  opposition  to  Stephen 
began.    See  p.  275. 

p.  24s,  1.  15.  On  the  share  of  London  in  the  election  of  Stephen,  see  Mr. 
J.  R.  Green,  Old  London,  361. 

p.  250, 1.  13.  For  a  third  side  of  Earl  Robert's  character,  see  Walter  Map, 
De  Nugis  Curialium. 

p.  a66,  note,  for  "  arms"  read  "  arm." 

p.  267,  heading,  for  "op"  read  "to." 

p.  381.  note  3.    See  Note  W.,  p.  827. 


xxxnii  ADDITIOXS  AUD  CORRECTIOKS. 

p.  38S.  ooC«  5,  fi)r  *'loeBn*  rand  "bonm." 

p.  391,  note  4,  for  "brost"  read  '*bro}C,"ud  br**  sat"  rc*d  "ivt* 
p.  193,  note  3.  for  •'  progvaiAm'*  read  "  progctucnL." 
p.  50s.  beading,  far  *' earls"  read  -cHrBLa-" 
p.  1114,  note  3,  for  '•  infrnodnit"  read  "  infrwidnit." 
p.  317,  tinte  I,  for  "doMrtatiooem"  read  "  deoertationeiD." 
P-  MS-  '•  5»  ^^  "  <le»e<^t  from"  r«ad  "  kindred  with.** 
P-  351.  L  3,  fur  "nnw  kind"  read  ''mine  is  kind." 

P-  379)  1-  1  >  irom  bottom.  The  pliraae  of  the  Chronicler  quoted  in  p.  1 34. 
note  1.  bw  an  erident  r«fer«nc«  to  the  r«lief  a*  practifted  in  the  dajft  of  RofuR. 
The  aocieot  heriot  in  no  w»j  made  the  )OTd  the  heir  of  hi«  man ;  the  ntlief  in 
Kime  eori  did. 

p.  382,  tnar^,  for  **  fovereign  t«nant "  read  "  aorerdgn'*  tenant.** 
p.  412,  not«  I.    W«g«i  th«  phraae  " de  oonailio  sapientntn "  ac  late  aa  1291, 
when  Edward  the  Fmt  la  aMerting  hk  righta  over  SeotUnd.     Annalea  Kapil 
Sootia!,  Riibanger,  240. 

p.  431. 1.  9.  This  wai  written  and  printed  hrfore  the  lut  rtrange  device  of 
paid  pcen  wu  heard  ot 

p.  436,  L  1 1,  for  "  help  determiBe**  read  **  help  to  determine  " 
p.  437.  note  2,  for  "  quanUibet"  read  " quemlibet." 
p.  436,  note  3,  fnr  "Recfasinititnta*' raad  "Rechtatnatitnte.** 
p.  45*.  n*»t«  »,  f-^  "  384  "  read  "  ii.  84." 

p.  460,  L  9  from  bottom.  In  lome  part*  of  Eojifland  the  word  **  tordxhtp  "  is 
common];  uwil  fur  "  maoor,"  and,  aa  an  Engli^  word,  I  have  often  UNod  It  by 
preference  ;  but  it  \»  rathor  an  English  tranidation  of  "manor"  than  "manor" 
a  French  tmntlatjoa  of  it. 

p.  469,  U  9  from  bott'iin.     See  J.  R.  Green.  Old  London,  878. 
p.  481, 1.  f,  fur  "  ia  a  difRcuU;  "  rfad  "  arc  difficulties." 
p-  485, 1.  1 2,  for  "  retationHfaip"  read  **  relation." 

p.  503. 1  II.  Tbi«  |irocesB  mast  also  havn  been  made  easier  through  tlie 
practice  of  lajmeu  &rmii^  tithes,  which  appean  as  oarly  as  Domeadaj.  p.  304. 
At  Ottingham  in  Torkshire,  "  fbl  ecclesia  et  pretbyter  eat ;  qufdnm  miles  looaC 
eun  et  reddit  z.  solidoti.*' 

p.  jao,  I.  1 3  from  bottom.  I  nhould  not  have  raid  "  Winiam  Rufus  haitdt 
the  Tower."  Sco  vol.  iii.  p.  355,  iv.  pp.  ig,  369,  and  p.  643  of  this  rnlunie. 
\^Tiiit  Rufua  built  WM  a.  wall  pound  the  Tower,  "  Jtone  weall  fe  hi  worhton 
unbutnn  J-onc  Tilr." 

p.  537,  note  1,  for  "  WeUhmen  '*  read  *'  WeUhman." 
p.  5  3 1 , 1.  1 4.  for  "  Lciceattfr  "  read  ••  Leirchestru.*' 

p.  557,  note  I.  Tbo  exprcflninn  here  In  -tin^Iar.  It  munds  as  if  legal 
fictions  wont  so  far  that  land  held  by  Harold  was  hctd  to  bo  "in  domtnio 
ngb  [Willalmi]." 

p.  583,  I.  8.  for  "goodly"  read  "  godly." 
p.  6]f,  I.  3  ftxrni  bottom,  for  "  omamentt"  read  "ornament.** 
p.  624,  note,  for  "  belonged  "  read  "  belong." 

p.  638.  1.  I.  I  fa.ivo  referred  to  Ritten  In  a  earlier  page;  but  I  ongfat  Co 
have  more  distinctly  mentioned  the  very  Pritiiibive— In  all  but  the  sqnaro  shape 
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<A  the  tower,  the  very  Ixiah — character,  of  the  little  church  of  All  Saints  on  the 
■lope  of  Valeria. 

p.  640,  mar^D,  for  "  fomu"  read  "  form." 

p.  641,  mai^n,  for  "relatioa"  read  "retenUon.** 

p.  668,  margin,  for  "individaally"  read  "indirectly.** 

p.  670,  note  4.  Gospatric  the  Bon  <tf  Orm  often  appeus  in  the  Cumberland 
Pipe-Rolls.    See  below,  p.  896. 

p.  674,  note  I,  for  "  superBtitione"  read  "  luperstitio.'* 

P-  683,  L  5,  for  *'liabilitieB"  read  "  liability." 

p.  685,  note  I,  for  "fera"  road  "fere." 

p.  698,  L  5  from  bottom,  for  "  gave  **  read  "  give." 

p.  730,  note.  He  is  also  "  Edwardus  Tertius  "  in  several  places  of  the  A  wn*T*# 
Angli*  et  Scotin  in  the  BUhaDger  volume,  371  et  seqq. 

p.  734, 1.  7.  In  Giraldns  de  Instmctione  Frindpum,  167,  it  is  **JEtotulas 
Wintonin." 

p<  758,  L  9  from  bottom.    Cf.  the  case  of  challeDgiog  the  jurors  at  p.  875. 

p.  739,  L  14,  for  "  to"  read  **  with." 

p.  740.  L  13  from  bottom,  for  "  phases"  read  "  phrsses," 

p.  746,  L  18.    On  Kamwine,  see  p.  24. 

p.  756, 1.  6,  tar  "  regia"  read  "  regis." 

p.  758,  L  14  from  bottom,  for  "  Capras"  read  "  Capra.** 

p.  766, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  •*  to  "  read  "  from," 

p.  771,1.  15,  read  "£o  qnod  Bondi  tenaerit.  Willelmi  veio  antecessor 
tenuit,  Badolfus  de  LimesL" 

p.  781,  L  16  from  bottom,  (iele  "  £." 

p.  808,  L  30.  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  Berkeley  castle  itself  in 
Domesday,  though  there  is  of  a  smaller  castie  within  the  vast  lordship  of 
Beikeley.  **In  Nesse  [Sharpness  1]  sunt  v.  hidaa  pertinentes  ad  Berchelai. 
qoas  W.  comes  misit  extra  ad  faciendum  unum  easteHiUum,  Habet  Bogerus 
[de  Berchelai]." 

p.  811,  L  32,  for  "  vicecomite "  read  "  vioecomitis." 

p.  819,  L  15,  for  "at"  read  "o£" 

p.  8ai,  L  8,  for  "Gestyn"  read  "  Jestyn." 

p.  823,  L  5,  for  "to  have  been"  read  "not  to  have  been." 

p.  854,  Note  CC.  There  is  DOthing  to  alter  in  this  account  of  the  Flemings 
in  Pembrokeshire ;  bat  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  abso- 
lutely the  first  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  district.  Though  Tenby  is  not  (see 
P-  575)  *  Danish  hy,  there  are  some  Scandinavian  names  in  the  district,  not 
merely  the  names  of  the  islands,  but  on  the  mainland.  This  was  pointed  out 
by  tlie  Bishop  of  Saint  David's  at  the  Caermarthen  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  in  1875.  And  he  added  that  two  at  least,  Hasgard 
and  fVeystrop,  would  hardly  &il  to  have  been  given  by  heathen  settlers.  If 
any  such  Scandinavian  settlements  had  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  Heniy  the 
First,  the  ground  would  have  been  thereby  in  a  manner  prepared  for  his  more 
systematic  Teutonic  colonization. 

P-  855*  1*  10  from  bottom,  for  "barbaria"  read  "barbarie." 

p.  860,  L  18,  for  "  equo"  read  "»quo."  _ 
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p.  86a,  1.  7  from  1>ottom.  The  pfMtition  of  thin  writer  remimlii  one  uf  that  of 
Tbiettnar  of  Menobarg  ftt  fto  cmUct  time.    Sec  vol.  1.  pp.  3S3,  384. 

p.  885,  Note  SS.  1  iiugbt  here  to  have  m«ntiuniMl  koiuc  of  tbo  cases  In  which 
n  luAii  does, not  coiniueiiii  liiiuself,  but  in  cottuncudc*!  b^  iturocbody  o1m>  (of. 
the  OMe  of  the  kingdom  in  vol.  iii.  p.  13).  S«o  p.  8]J  for  tliu  mui  who  wu 
mouneoded  t<i  mm  Englinh  reeve  in  b«  fod  nnd  clothed.  Here  the  Advantage 
WMi  on  tb«  nde  of  the  person  oommendtid ;  in  another  case  (Domesday,  163)^ 
where  the  conunendntion  is  to  a  Norman  reeve,  the  advantage  leenu  to  be  the 
other  wny.  Of  two  brothers  at  Cromtiall  in  Oluucewtirnibirc  who  "  eum  turr& 
(lua  ae  jKittimnt  rertere  i|uo  vnlebant,"  it  is  said,  "  Htie  W.  cotaes  [Williauj 
Fitz  Oiiberu]  comiuendavit  pncposito  de  Herchehu,  nt  eoruin  haberet  wrTitiuto, 
ucut  dictt  I{4}geriu  [de  Berchelai]." 

p,  S89,  Note  WW.  I  omitted  to  Kay  anything  about  the  EngUxb  writs 
i^lten  of  in  p.  5J9.  It  ihouhl  he  noticed  that  English  in  often  used,  even  when 
the  per»oiui  aitdrem«d  are  Normanit.  There  ia  one  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of 
Wellji  n<ldreitiM.'d  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  of  Curccllee  (Roger  uf  Curcelles 
wfM  a  great  tand-^iwucr  in  Somerset ;  sec  Doinoaday,  p.  f)5).  The  Christ 
Church  writs  in  the  Munatttioon,  i.  ill,  referred  to  by  Prufutmir  Stubbs  (Conat. 
Hirt.  i.  443'),  are  one  of  the  Conqueror,  one  of  Henry  the  First,  and  one  of 
HcoT^  the  Sectind.  The  first  two  aro  on  bebftlf  of  Lnnfranc  and  Anselm 
•ererally.  That  of  Ucnty  the  Second  is  accompanied  by  a  Idtin  form  which 
alone  ba«  the  namea  of  the  witneasea,  among  whom  are  Tboauu  the  Chaucvllur 
and  Henry  of  KiiBex.  which  fixes  it  to  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  lAtin 
Menry  gives  himself  his  full  titles^  as  Duke  of  Nomtandy  and  Aquitaine  and 
I'-ount  of  Anjou,  hut  in  the  English  he  is  tdtnply  "  ])urh  Godes  gefu  ^nglehmdea 
king."  Here  too  the  three  times  of  lawful  rule  arc  clearly  marked  out.  The 
Ar^-hbisho|>  and  bis  mouku  are  to  have  all  righU  wliicb  they  had  "en  Ed- 
wardes  kingea  dKg^  and  on  Wilielmes  kiuges  mines  furj>ur  ealdefader,  and 
on  Henrices  Idnges  mines  oaldofader." 

p.  896,  1.  10.    Or  it  might  be  parallel  to  William  Leuric  in  p.  894. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 

SOVSSDAY.^ 

MONG     the    sources     from    whict    we    draw   our  Two 
knowledge  of  the  times  which  form   the  subject  ^^^  ^4 
of  the  present  History,  there  are  two  which  stand  alone.  S°^!^ 
England,  alone  among  Western    nations,   alone  among 
nations  of  either  Romance  or  Teutonic  speech,  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  history  of  seven  hundred  years  of  the  TLe 
national  being  recorded  in  the  living  speech  of  the  land.        *"  *"' 
We   alone  can   read,  in  our  own   tongue  in   which  we 
were  bom,  the  tale  both  of  our  lasting  conquests  and 
of  our  momentary  overthrow.      We  can   read  how   we 
ourselves  settled  among  strangers  whom  we  drove  out 
from  the  land  in  which  we  now  dwell,  and   how  con- 
querors came  to  settle  among  us  who  were  but  our  dis- 
guised  kinsmen.     The  English   Chronicle   stands   alone 
among  the  sources  of  history,  holding  a  place  among  the 
written   remains  of  Teutonic  prose   second  only  to  the 
Bible  of  TJIfilas.    And,  side  by  side  with  this  precious 
relic  of  our  own  tongue  and  nation,  we  may  place  the 
hardly  less  precious  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Conqueror. 
If  the  English  Chronicle  stands  alone,  Domesday  Book  Dohe-sdat. 
stands  alone  also.     No  other  land  can  show  such  a  picture 
of  a  nation  at  one  of  the   g^reat  turning-points  of  its 
history.     For  the  great  Survey  is  in  truth  a  picture  of  itH  unique 

value. 

'  The  anthority  for  thJB  Chapter  is  the  Surrey  itself  on  which  see  more 
in  Appendix  A. 
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CHAP.  xxn.  the  nation,  and  nothing  less.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  nation 
lu  object*  all  the  more  becauee  there  certainly  was  no  intention  of 
not  wholly  making  it  one.  There  is  no  need  to  depreciate  the 
'*'**'•  Survey  and  its  anthor  by  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere  vulgar 
infitrumcnt  of  extortion.*  No  doubt  fiscal  motives  en- 
tered largely  into  the  counsels  of  William  when  he  sought 
to  know  how  this  land  was  set  and  by  what  men.^  I 
have  already  said  that  there  is  an  e^^dent  connexion 
l»etween  the  making  of  the  Survey  and  the  great  Danegeld 
which  had  been  laid  on  two  yiars  before,  when  Cnut 
of  Denmark  was  thre-atening  invasion.*  One  great  object 
throughout  the  Survey  clearly  is  to  see  that  the  tax 
waa  paid,  and  also  that  it  was  fairly  paid.  The  reports 
which  are  made  show  at  once  a  wish  to  hinder  the  King 
from  being  defrauded  of  his  right,  and  a  wish  to  hinder 
the  subject  from  being  made  to  pay  more  than  his  fair 
proportion  of  the  general  tax.  The  payment  or  non- 
payment of  the  ffefii  is  a  matter  which  appears  in  every 
page  of  the  Survey ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  mnch  to  say 
that  the  fonnal  inimodijite  cause  of  taking  the  Survey  was 
to  secure  its  full  and  fair  assessment.     But,  as  the  Survey 


'  TbieiT>-  (ii.  91)  Wgins  lib  aocouut  of  DomaBday  by  describini;;,  Beeni- 
ingly  frum  the  fftleto  Ingulf.  WilUaiu  aiuI  liu  Nomiuu  m  mutually  chaii^n]; 
one  SDoUicr  wich  ftvuice  luiil  i'njiistic«.  Fie  then  gnea  on  ;  "  Atin  d'luseoir 
Mur  uiu  hue  flxo  ms  demanilee  do  (wntributipoa  on  de  B«-\-icas  d'u^^ent, 
poor  p-irler  to  Uuguogio  du  n^cle,  Guillannie  tit  fiurc  une  gnnde  enqu£te 
temtvi-lftlo,  ot  drwMT  iin  rcgiBtre  uulvencl  de  toutea  lea  mut*tioiu  do  pro- 
jiricV^  opt'n^  tax  Angleterre  jiar  la  t-onqui^te.*'  And  presenUy,  "Ce  tnvail, 
daju  Uxgucl  des  hutoriotui  inodfiraeit  out  cni  vnir  In  marque  du  g<!nte  ftd- 
iini)iiitr»tif,  fut  le  simple  nvultat  de  la  jiOHition  Mjtociole  dii  roi  norm&nd 
coninic  cti«f  d'linc  anJi<-e  coDC)m'nuite,  ct  de  U  neceftoiUS  d'i'tal>lir  iin  ordre 
qtiolcnmiue  daiu  lu  chmrn  de  la  conqu'^tc."  lie  goes  on  to  oumfiair  tho 
l>«iueBday  of  Gnxxe  tuodo  by  Cho  Latin  conqucnm  iu  tho  thirtwmth  ccntur}*, 
intMt  likuly  in  iniitaliiu)  of  William.  1  do  not  knon-  that  ther«  is  in  all  tbis 
•ny  ilirect  uiiiBHtateuivnt  of  factii,  hut  the  vrhulo  u  ooloured  in  Thieory't 
ivuftl  fiv-hion. 

*  8m  the  extract  fiMin  the  Chronlolea  in  vol.  ir.  p.  6<|i. 

'  8w  vvl.  iv.  p|i.  685,  691,  and  vol.  U.  p.  £74.  I  fthall  have  to  apeak  uf 
UUa  DiUfigvld  a^u.     So*  tAao  A|^>pndix  A. 
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other  usee,  so  also  it  had  other  pur|>o$cs.     Domesday  caxr.  xxit. 

[might  be  primarily  n  rate-book  ;  but  it  was,  even  in  its  *^^***'         h 
age,  meant  to  Ije  something  more  than  a  mere  rate-  the  Survey,  fl 
For  William's  objcctB  it  was  needful   to   know,  lumilitu; 
not    only   the   taxable    wealth    of   the    country,    but    its     '**^ 
military  strength.     After  eo  many  eonfiBcations  and  grants 
and   transfers  of  land  of  all  kinds,   it   was   needful   to 
know  by  whom  the  land  was  at  last  really  held  and  by 

■  what  right  each  actual  owner  held  it.      It  must  not  he 
forgotten  that  the  d-^ctrine  which  the  dreams  of  lawj-ers 
have  tried  to  raise   into   an  eternal    truth,  the   doctrine 
that  all  land  is  held  by  a  grant  of  the  Crown,  was  in 
William's  days  a   doctrine  at   once   true  and   practical. 
Every  man,  French  or  English,    in  Williams   kingdom,  Ne«l  nf 
ave  only  the  official   holders  of  ecclesiastical   property,  "t^'Sw^ 
held  his  land  as  a  direct  personal  gift  of  the  reigning  '^"g'* 
King,*     William  might  well  think  it  part  of  his  kingly  Lmd. 
dnty  t«}  find  out  whether  his  will  had  really  been  earned 
out  in  all  cases,  whether  every  roan,  French  or  Engii»h, 

Lwaa  in  actual  possession  of  the  estates  which  the  King 
liad  designed  for  him.  Such  an  inquiry  might  in  many 
eases  be  of  real  political  im(>ortunce.  William  wished 
to  reward  his  followers;  but  he  did  not  wish  so  to  re- 
ward them  as  to  make  them  dangerous  to  his  own  power. 
It  became  him  to  know  exactly  what  the  possessions  were 
which  he  had  granted  to  Earl  Hugh  or  Earl  Roger.  Nor 
less  did  it  become  him  to  know  whether  smaller  grantees 
of  either  nation  had  ever  been  kept  out  of  their  lawful 
holdings  by  the  wrong-doing  of  men  in  power  or  oC  the 
agents  of  men  in  power.  All  these  things  it  was  both  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  William  to  search  out.  And 
in  Boch  a  mind  as  his  we  may  surely  suppose  the  exist- 
ence  of  views   still    more   enlarged.      Domesilay    is   the  Duiu«»Uy 
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first  known  statistical  document   of  modem  Europe;    *•  uiogur 
1  See  vuL  iv.  p.  23,  uil  Appendix  A. 
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was  the  first  survey  of  tlie  kind  whicli  hud  been  made 
since  the  days  of  the  elder  Roman  Empire.  ^Modern 
science  may  perhaps  smile  at  its  rudeness  and  imperfection. 
In  a  wider  view  both  of  history  and  of  human  nature, 
we  shall  rather  he  inch'ned  to  admire  its  success,  and  to 
wonder  that  so  much  information  of  so  many  kinds  could 
have  been  got  together  in  a  first  attempt.  And  surely 
we  may  believe  that,  in  commanding  such  a  survey  of 
his  kin;^doni  to  be  drawn  up,  William  had  at  least 
some  glimmerings  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  such 
surveys  have  been  found  useful.  We  need  not  ei*edit 
William,  we  need  not  credit  any  modern  Government, 
with  carrying  on  such  inquiries  out  of  a  ztal  either  purely 
benevolent  or  purely  i^cientiiic.  But  we  may  believe  that 
William  could  see  in  some  measure,  what  experience 
enables  a  modem  Government  to  see  more  clearly,  that 
the  general  business  of  the  country,  whether  legislative, 
administrative,  or  fiscal,  can  be  better  o^nied  on  if  the 
rulers  have  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the 
people  over  whom  they  are  called  to  rule.  In  William's 
case  his  kingdom  really  was  a  vast  estate,  parcelled  out 
among  holders  who  were  strictly  his  own  grantees  and 
tenants.  Of  such  an  estate  it  was  as  obvious  a  piece  of 
prudence  to  draw  nj)  a  gigantic  terrier  as  it  was  to 
draw  up  the  smaller  terrier  of  a  smaller  estate.  One 
great  object  doubtless  was  to  know  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  estate.  But  William,  we  may  be  sure,  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  remember  that,  if  ho  was  a  landlord, 
he  was  not  a  mere  landlord  ]>ut  a  King. 

As  an  historical  monument,  the  value  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  cannot  be  overrated.  I  have  already  given,  in 
earlier  ehaptci's  of  this  History,  many  incidental  instjmces 
of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  every  branch  of  inquiry 
which  can  present  itself  to  a  student  of  these  times.  It  is 
a  map  and  a  picture  of  England  at  a  moment  of  which  a 
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J  and  a  picture  is  oniisnally  precioae.     As  I  sat  J  at  the  chap.  xiir. 
bc^EmiDg,  the  Norman  Couqucst  is  the  great  torning- 
point  of  English  histor)'.      Domesday  gives  us  the  map 
and  picture  of  England  at   the  exact  moment  of  that 
turning-point.      It   was   drawn  up   immediately   after  a 
great  revolution,  and  it  was  specially  designed  to  show 
the  ejuict  amount  of  change  which  that  revolution  had 
wrought.     It  sets  things  before  us  as  they  stood  in  the  Its  wfer 
days    of   King  William ;    hut  it   also    takes  care    to  set  t^a  day*  nf 
them  before  us  as  they  had   stood  in  the  days  of  King  Ewlwanl. 
Eadward.     And,  in  setting  things  before  ua  as  they  stood 
in  the  days  of  King  William^  it  sets  them  before  us  as 
they  stood  at  the    moment  when    the  causes   of  change 
had    already    been    introduced,    but    when    those    causes 
had    not    as   yet    had    any    great    time    to    work.      The  Amount  of 
England  which  is  mapped  and   pictured  in  Domesday  is  wltDAMBd 
;in    England   which   already  has  a  foreign   King,  and  in  ^  ^«»*»' 
which  all  the  highest  offices   and  greatest  estates   have 
already  passed  into  the  bands  of  foreigners.      But  it  is 
an  England  in  which  the  laws,  the  offices,  the  classes  of 
society,  still  stand   in  outward   form  as  they  hud   stood 
before  foreigners  had  made  their  way  into  England.     The 

koutward  framework  of  law  and  government  still  keeps 
its  ancient  shape  ;  but  events  have  taken  place,  and  the 
Survey  contains  the  record  of  those  events,  by  which 
that  framework  was  to  be  gradually  and  silently,  but 
inevitably,  modified.  Domesday,  which  tells  us  by  whom  DomoMUy 
every  scrap  of  land  was  held  in  the  later  days  of  Willijun,  \viUiaui's 
and  also  by  whom  it  had  been  held  in  the  days  of  Eadward,  ^'^>»i*i»'»- 

lis,  above  all  thingfi,  a  record  of  the  great  CooHscation. 
And  the  great  Confiscation,  alike  in  what  it  was  and  what 
it  was  not,  in  its  peculiar  character  as  a  transfer  of  English 
lands  to  strangers,  hut  a  transfer  made  aceordinff  to  the 
outward  forms  of  En<>Ush 


was, 


things, 


which  made  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  neither 
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more  nor  less  than  what  tbcy  were.^  As  the  record  of 
the  settlement  —  the  outwardly  legal  settlement  —  of" 
William  and  his  followera  in  the  conquered  country,  the 
great  Survey  contains  within  it  the  Gsaence  of  all  earlier 
and  aU  later  English  his1x>ry.  « 

For  our  present  purpose  then  we  shall  look  at  Domesday 
as  the  record  of  the  immediate  result  of  William's  Con- 
quest, the  record  of  the  settlement  of  himstlf  and  hiB 
followers  in  the  land,  and  of  the  confiscation  and  grant 
of  all  the  temporal  lands  of  England  to  grant«cs,  mainly 
to  foreign  grantees,  of  the  foreign  King.  It  is  a  terrier 
of  a  gigantic  manor,  setting  out  the  lands  held  in  demesne 
by  the  lord  and  the  lauds  held  by  his  tenants  under  him. 
This  one  great  object  of  the  Survey  is  kept  steadily  in 
sight  throughout.  Whatever  else  the  record  eontams,  it 
always  contains  the  name  of  the  holder  at  tlie  time  when 
the  Survey  was  made,  and  the  naniL'  of  the  holder  in  the 
days  of  King  Kadwanl,  or,  according  to  another  phrase, 
"  on  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead."* 
Tlicre  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
Survey  in  di0ei*eut  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tliere  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  the  Survey  itself  in  two  different 
stages  of  its  progress.  The  Survey  seems  to  have  been 
first  made  in  very  great  detail,  and  then,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  to  have  been  abridged  by  leaving  out  entries 
which  were  held  to  be  of  only  temporary  value.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  we  have  the  Survey  only 
in  its  second  and  shorter  form.  But  in  the  eastern  shires 
we  have  the  earlier  and  fuller  form  only,  while  in  the 
western  shires  both  are  preserved.^  But  at  both  these  stages 
it  would  seem  that  great  scope  was  given  for  varieties 


'  See  vol.  »v.  p.  54. 

'  On  thb  and  uthur  note*  of  tlmo  in  DnineiKlny.  boc  Appcwilx  B. 
'  On  tke  two  rolumei  of  the  ExcWiuer  Dotiie«Klay,  tho  Exeter  Domesday, 
util  the  Inquistio  Elienau,  vee  Appendix  A. 
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of  treatment^  according  to  the  personal  tustes  or  fancies  chap.  xxii. 
of  the  officials  employed  in  different  districts.     It  is  plain  ^*'""*^ 
that,  thonffh  certain  qncstions  were  necessarily  to  be  asked  the  Sarrwr 
and  answered  m  every  ease,  yet  no  very  anitorm  scheme  aistricteL 
'  scale  was  insisted  on.     The  Commissioners  employed  in 
ne  districts  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  u-ith  setting 
down  the  necessary  information,  the  names  and  Bgures  ab- 
solutely required,  in  the  driest  shape  possible.    Others  were 
of  a  more  lively  and  curious  turn,  and  they  seem  to  have 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  setting  down  every  story 
that  they  could  hear  about  the  present  or  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  Commisgioners 
to  report  by  what  right  every  man,  French  or  English, 
held  his  land,  and  specially  to  report  whenever  any  man, 
French  or  English,   held  any  land    wrongfully  to   the 
damage  either  of  the  King  or  of  a  fellow-subject,*      It  liici.l«nul 
is  manifest  that  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  a  vast  pnaervetL 
amount  of  personal  history,  and  even  of  personal  gossip, 
would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  in  some  districts  they,  happily  for  ug,  hare  preserved 
a  large  part  of  what  thus  came  to  their  knowledge.     No 
more  precious  source  of  information  can  be  conceived.     It 
is  really  wonderful  how  full  and  vivid  a  picture  we  can 
thus  get  of  the  local  and  personal  life  of  some  districts.     I 
have  already  spoken  of  Berkshire  as  one  of  the  districts  for 
which  the  materials  of  this  kind  are  fullest,  and  I  took  that 
thite  AS  a  kind  of  typieal  example  of  the  working  of  the 
^reat  Confiscation.   Essex  and  the  two  East-Anglian  shires,  charurter 
for  which  we  have  only  the  fuller  foi*m  of  the  Survey,  are  -g^^^ 
■Iso  specially  rich  in  this  way,  and  it  is  from  the  record  of  "^^   . 
this  jmrt  of  England,  from  the  notices  thus  casually  and  theSecood 
carelessly  th^o^vn   out,  that  I  have  been   able  to  draw 
nme  most  imj>ortant  pieces  of  knowledge  for  the  main 

'  On  the  "OoeupaUooM**  Bud  "  Innnones '*  ncordM  in  I>ooeBd*r.  eee 
Appendix  C. 
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purposes  of  this  History.*  But  the  earlier  and  fuller  record 
of  the  Western  shires  is  far  from  bt-iog  equally  attractive 
with  its  Eastern  fellow.  The  Eieter  Domesday,  the 
fuller  record  of  the  Survey  of  the  Western  shires,  is  much 
richer  in  mere  statistics  than  the  abridged  form,  but  it 
contains  hardly  an^-thing  more  of  personal  detail.  The 
like  may  he  said  of  Yorkshire,  where  page  after  page  is 
liill  of  the  driest  names  and  figures  without  a  glimmer  of 
Imman  life.'  The  lands  north  of  Yorkshire,  the  patrimony 
of  Saint  Cuthberfat  and  North amberland  in  the  narrower 
are,  as  is  well  known,  left  out  altogettwr.  The  lack 
of  pergonal  detail  in  these  three  districts  is  specially  to  be 
kuwotedj  as  there  are  no  parts  of  England  of  whn$e  in- 
habitants we  shoald  be  welt  pleued  to  toun  ererrthing 
than  of  the  lands  which  sent  forth  the  men  who  fought  at 
Exeter  and  Montacute,  at  Yo^  and  Dorham.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  aore  other  disfcrieta  which  are  specially  rich 
incidental  iu&iiiiutioa  of  Tvrioos  kinds.  Thns  the 
Sorrey  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  is  spe- 
eiallj  valflBble  far  the  details  which  it  presnres  m  to 
teamta  and  otte  legal  poinEts.*  That  of  Woiccatetibire 
too  is  full'of  watiem  «f  varioos  kinda,  mm  paHimlariT 
M  to  the  state  of  the  great  afrlfriMfifal  fiwditioBS  of 
tbat  ibne.*  And  Wmuilmihiw  aad  Ckaibndgfsbue  alike 
Kt  bribw  as  ift  a  ttv^  i&ape  that  ni— tiwl  adt^eet  of 
kotii  More  and  after  the  CaiH|WflEt,  the  wroag«- 
drtiagif  of  the  King's  officers^'  And  it  is  ao  aaove  than 
to  ay  ihafc  the  Soxvcy  sccma  <m  the  whole  to 
BCB  mmie  m  «  apuit  of  thocoogk  &neak     The 
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DmiEaoDers  do  not  se«m  to  Iiatc  been   respecters  of  chjit.xxii. 
pemau;.     The  wrong-doings  dooe  l>y — oflcn  perbnpt  only 
in  the  name  of — tlie  highest  perw>iis  in  the  Und  and  those 
DCftTBtt  to  the  King  we  impouluilljr  recorded  ftlongside  of 
Uke  vrrong-douigs  of  smaller  men.^     In  one  case  V6 
find  King  Willi&m  himself  reported  among  those  who 
held  lands  which  ought  to  be  in  the  potiseseion  of  otherv.' 
Nor  do  these  rejxtrts  of  wrong-doing  sliow  any  inclination 
on  tbe  part  of  the  CommissioDers  to  tnisreprt^ent  matters 
in  Earour  of  Normans  or  to  the  prejudioe  of  Kn^lisbmen. 
They  of  coarse  assume  the  received  law  of  the  Conquest^ 
tint  the  land  of  every  man,  French  or  English,  waei  a  giit 
from  William.     But  there  is  no  si^  of  any  endeavour  to 
Bttke  out  a  case  for  ono  class  of  WilliamV  graiitcea  against 
aaoUier.    If  there  is  a  disposition  to  unraimess  anywhere 
to  b«  eeen,  it  takes  the  form  of  warring  against  the  dciul. 
I  have!  marked  more  than  once  what  struck  me  as  a  dispo*  Smmini; 
silion  t<^i  make  the  worst  of  aoy  recorded  action  of  Harold/*  J^J^nst 
and  I  think  that  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  Berkshire  ,*j^'^*^' 
Oodxic  also>  sheriff. 


Hiis  last  feature  brings  us  at  once  to  those  legal  fictions 
c-f  William's  reign  of  which  I  have  already  said  somenhat, 
and  of  which  Domeaday  is  the  gnat  store-house."  It 
irould  be  a  curious  and  instructive  process  if  we  could  see 
vhat  notion  uf  the  Conquest  of  Kngland  would  be  formed 
iiy  a  man  who  should  get  his  knowledge  from  the  great 
Survey  only.  He  would  Icam  from  the  very  first  page 
that  King  William  came  into  Kngland  from  some  foreign 
country.     And,  as  the  burning  of  Duvi?r  is  spoken  of  in  a 
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'  DooMadaf,  aoS.  Hm  juron  c€  tba  Imni  of  UimtinipdiNi  bear  wiUum 
orcarbUn  twoda  then,  "  tHctmt  m  aoduMi  quod  Rsi  W.  dt^nerit  cam  dan 
W»Ubto." 

'  8«i  voL  JL  p.  548.       >  Sm  vol  ir.  pp.  36,  718.      >  Sm  roL  Iv.  p.  8. 
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way  which  directly  connects  it  with  the  King's  first 
coming,'  he  might  infer,  though  not  very  positively,  that  his 
coming  liad  met  with  some  armed  opposition.  He  might  bo 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  finding  at  least  one  English- 
man 8jH>ken  of  as  having  been  engaged  in  naval  warfare 
against  King  William.^  He  might,  or  he  might  not, 
be  tempted  to  connect  with  these  facts  the  references  on 
which  he  would  occasionally  light  to  a  battle  near  York 
and  ft  buKle  near  Hastings.*  He  would  incidentally  learn 
that  a  man  named  Harold  had  been  engaged  and  had  died 
in  one  or  otlier  of  these  battles.*  But  he  would  not  find 
any  direct  mention  of  this  Harold  a.s  having  borne  arms 
against  King  ^yil1iBm.  He  would  tind  a  King  Eadward 
mentioned  in  everj-  page  in  a  way  implying  that  he  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  King  William.  TTie  **  time  of 
King  Eadward^*  would  be  found  constantly  compared  with 
the  "  time  of  King  William."  The  "  day  on  which  King 
Eadward  was  alive  and  dead  *'  would  be  remarked  as 
the  other  great  point  ef  time  constantly  referred  to  along- 
side of  the  time  "when  King  Willi&m  came  into  Eng- 
land." The  grant  or  confirmation  of  one  or  other  of 
these  Kings  would  se«m  to  be  assumed  as  the  only  legal 
evidence  of  the  legal  possession  of  land.  The  idea  that 
Willi:im  was  other  than  the  immediate  successor  of  Ead- 
ward, the  idea  that  any  opposition  was  made  to  WilliamV 
succession,  or  that  any  long  interval  passed  between 
Eadtvard's  death  and  William's  comings  might  possiblv  be 
suggested  by  snch  incidental  entries  as  those  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  It  might  even,  to  a  very  susj>icioas 
mind,  be  eoggestcd  br  the  special  care  with  which  the 
legal  phraseology  was  choeen.  But  it  would  nerer  be 
suggested  to  any  mind  by  the  legal   phraseology  itself. 


I 
I 


I 


»  Sm  ToL  iB.  p.  538. 

*  Sm  ToL  Bi.  lip.  71^  730-731- 


•  See  toL  iiL  pL  716. 
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The  reader  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  Harold,  soomingly  chap.  iiir. 

the  some  Harold  who  had  fought  near  York  and  died  near  J*^'^."*'' 

°  dwtinctly 

Hasting,  had  evidently  Ijeen  a  man  of  g^reat  account  in  n.>ti«)d 
the  days  of  King  Etidward,  that  he  held  the  rank  of  Earl,  opponent 
and  that  his  landed  property,  spread  over  every  shire  of 
southern  England  and  reaching  even  as  far  north  as 
Yorkshire,  was  of  vast  extent.  A  very  minute  ob- 
server might,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  possibly  detect, 
even  in  the  dry  entries  of  the  Survey,  a  certain  disposition 
to  represent  Harold  as  a  wTong-doer.  It  might  strike 
him  that  the  entries  whieh  set  forth  Harold  as  holding 
lands  wrongfully  are  made  systematically  and,  if  we  noay 
so  speuk  of  a  formal  and  unimpassioned  legal  document, 
with  a  certain  kind  of  satisfaction.^  He  might  hence 
infer  that  Harold's  memory  was  not  in  good  odour  with 
King  William^  and,  coupling  this  fact  with  some  of  the 
other  entries,  he  might  perhaps  go  on  to  guess  that  the 
battle*  which  Harold  is  said  to  haTc  fought  were  battles 
fought  against  King  William.  Bnt  that  Harold  had  N'oticei  of 
ever  been  King  or  Tyrant,  that  he  had  nsui'ped  William's  of  HaroUl. 
Crown,  or  that  he  had  been  a  competitor  with  William  for 
the  Crown,  no  one  would  ever  find  out  from  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  Survey.  Still  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
suspect  something  of  the  kind  when  he  found,  from  a  single 
entrj',  that,  after  the  "  time  of  Eadward,"*  there  had  been  a 
"time  of  Harold."^  His  suspicions  would  be  strengthened 
when  he  lighted  on  two  entries  which  stand  quite  by 
themselves,  and  which  use  language  quite  unknown  to  any 
other  part  of  the  record.  I  mean  the  pas!^ageB,  which  I 
have  quoted  elsewhere,*  which  distinctly  admit  the  fact 
that  Harold  had  reigned,  though  one  of  them  describes 
him  as  reigning  by  usurpation. 

Such  a  reader  of  Domesday  might  further  be  struck  by 

'  8ee  vol.  ii.  pp.  548,  549.  '  See  ApjiendiK  B. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  630, 
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various  appcnrances  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  proper 
He  would  easily  see  that,  since  the  day  on  which  King 
ward  was  alive  and  dead,  changes  had  l^een  wroug-ht  which 
were  greater  than  could  be  acconntcd  for  by  the  ordinary 
workings  of  inhoritunoo,  bequest,  and  sale  during*  a  juried  of 
twenty  years.  He  might  be  struck  with  the  vast  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  earlier  holder  wa3  clearly  not  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  or  other  kinsman.  He  might  remark 
that  this  is  specially  common  in  the  case  of  great  estates, 
while  the  small  holdings  are  much  more  commonly  held 
by  the  owner  of  Eadward's  days  or  by  his  natural  heirs. 
He  might  also  remark  several  eases  in  which  the  former 
owner  of  a  great  estate  appears  in  the  Survey  only  as  the 
owner  of  one  much  smaller,  and  that  sometimes  in  a 
different  port  of  the  country.^  He  could  hardly  fail  to 
remark  that  the  names  of  the  persons  holding  in  the  time 
of  King  Kadward  arc,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
English  or  Danish,  while  the  names  of  the  new-comers 
are  very  largely  French  or  Norman,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  lai^st  class  of  estates,  all  but  wholly  so.  He  would 
also  remark  that  the  amount  of  land  held  by  foreign 
churches  and  monasteries,  small  in  the  time  of  Eadward, 
had  grown  to  considerable  importance  under  the  reign  of 
William.  And  he  would  also  remark  it  as  si  range  that,  in 
a  Suncy  of  the  land  of  Kngland  taken  by  order  of  a  King 
of  England,  Englishmen  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  distinct 
class,  and  in  a  kind  of  way  which  might  imply  that 
they  were  looked  on  as  an  inferior  class.^  All  these  signs 
taken  together  might  lead  him  to  suspect  that  some  great 
and  unusual  revolution  with  regard  to  landed  property  had 
taken  place  since  King  William  eamc  into  £n<;land.  He 
might  suspect  that  changes  had  taken  place  greater  than 
could  he  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  peaceful 

1  See  vol  ii.  p.  483. 

'  On  tbo  tu*e  of  tlic  wonla  "  Frmnd  "  mm!  "  Angli,"  "^  AppencHx  B. 
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p6,  greater  than  could  be  acoountcJ  for  by  the  few  coses  caxr.xxii. 
of  OHllaivry  and  confiscation  which  are  actually  recorded 
in  Domesday  itself.*     But,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  record  (?oes,  he  could  not  get  beyond  guesses  of  this 
kind.    He  might  remark  a  particular  case  when  an  English-  The  re- 
man is  said  to  have  bought  his  own  laud  of  King  William,*  of  Unda. 
but  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  light  in  a  purely  in- 
cidental   way   on   an   entry    implying   that   there   was   a 
moment  wlicn  the   English   landowners,  as  a   body,    re- 
deemed their  lands  of  the  King.' 

Enough  then  peeps  out  in  the  way  of  incidental  notices  o«na»l 
to  give  to  a  careful  student  of  Domesday,  even  if  he  never  frtim  the 
looked  at  any  other  record  or  chronicle,  a  general  notion  i^^**^ 
of  the  real  state  of  the   case.     By  putting  this  and  that 
together,   he    might    conjecture    that    Harold    took   the 
Crown   after  the   death   of   Ead^vard,   and   that   he   was 
killed  in  a  battle   against  William   near  Hastings.     He 
might  also  infer  with  more  certainty  that  a  great  many 
Englishmen,  especially  those  who  were  highest  in  rank 
and  wealth,  had  lost  their  lands  under  William,  and  that 
the  lands  so  lost  by  Englishmen  had  been  for  the  most 
port  granted  out  to  strangers.     All  this  a  careful  observer 
might  learn  from  the  incidental  notices  in  the  Survey. 
And  I  need  not  add  that  incidental  notices  of  the  same 
kind  give  also  a  vast  deal  of  information  touching  other 
points  in  the  history  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on 
the  nature   of   William's    entry.      But  it   is   from  the 
incidental  notices  only  that  he  would  over  learn  the  true 
nature  of  that  entry.     The  ordinary  leg^  language  of  the  The  rei^n 
Survey   assumes   that  William  was  the  regular  successor  legally 
of  Eadward.     It  simply  puts  out  of  sight  the  facts  that  '^''^• 
Harold  reigned  or  that  any  o]>po8itiou  of  any  kind  was 
made  to  the  accession  of  William. 
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Among  those  legal  fictions  of  Doinestiay  not  the  least 
curious  are  those  which  relate  to  the  marking  of  time. 
The  two  great  notes  of  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  are 
the  "time  of  King  Ewlwaixl"  and  the  "time  when  King 
William  came  into  England."  But  the  compilers  of  the 
Survey  liad  sometimes  to  speak  of  days  which  did  not  come 
under  either  of  those  heads.  Tliey  had  sometimes  to  speak 
of  days  before  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  and  sometimes 
too  to  sjjoak  of  a  time  which,  however  unpleasant  to  dwell 
on»  could  not  wholly  be  put  out  of  memory,  the  time 
between  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead 
and  the  day  when  King  William  came  into  England. 
First  of  all,  for  any  man,  Fi-ench  or  English,  to  make  out 
a  rightful  claim  to  hmds  he  had  to  show  a  grant  ^m 
William.  But  moreover,  when  land  had  changed  owners, 
the  new  grantee  commonly  stepped  into  the  exact  position 
of  one  or  more  anteeessore*  or  former  owners  in  the  days 
of  Eadward.  It  was  therefore  &lso  needful  for  the  owner 
to  show  by  whom  the  land  bad  been  held  imdcr  Eadward 
and  by  what  tenure.  On  these  two  re(]uirements  all 
Domesday  is  founded.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  where,  as  there  had  been  no  for- 
feiture, no  regi-ant  was  needed,  and  where  a  grant  of 
Eadward  or  of  an  earlier  King  was  good  as  a  grant  of 
William,^  The  reign  of  liadward  and  the  reign  of 
William  were  thus  established  as  the  two  great  periods  of 
legal  government,  and,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
notice  had  to  be  taken  of  days  earlier  than  the  days  of 
Eadward,  it  was  needful,  in  order  to  establish  the  lawful- 
ness of  any  grant  or  transfer  of  laud,  to  show  that  it  had 
been  done  during  one  or  other  of  those  periods  of  the 
reign  of  law.  The  reign  of  Harold  was  a  time  of 
usurpation,  and  all  acts  done  by  his  authority  were  void. 
Yet  it  was  sometimes  needful  to  refer  to  such  acts  and 
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to  the  time  in  which  they  were  done.     The  authors  of  the  csap.  jixii. 

reeonl  were  thus  driven  to  many  curious  shifts  in  order  to  <^'>rf"'"iv" 

■^  cutuma  far 

Bt«mp  all  Buch  acts  with  illegality,  aud  that,  as  far  as  Uan.].i'B 
pohsible,  without  any  direct  mention  of  the  usurped  '*'^'* 
authority  by  which  they  were  done.  Wc  thus  find  a 
nuinher  of  strange  ways  of  expressing  the  reign  of  Harold, 
in  roost  of  which  Harold's  name  is  not  brougiit  in  at  all.' 
In  dealing  with  any  time  Iwtwecn  the  death  of  Kadward 
and  the  coming  of  William,  the  most  usual,  though  not 
the  invariable,  way  is  to  say  that  the  event  recorded 
happened  "  after  the  death  of  King  Kudward/'  This  rule 
is  coumionly  carried  out  witl»  such  manifest  care  that  we 
can  lianlly  doubt  that  the  two  or  three  cases  where 
Harold  is  mentioned  arc  due  lo  simple  heedless tiesa.* 

The  same  spirit  of  legal  fiction  which  shows  itself  in  the  LcgaL 
marking  of  time  in  Domesday  shows  ittielf  no  loss  in  the  to  the  Cou-1 
way  in  which  the  facts  of  the  great  confiscation  are  dealt  *"'**^'"°- 
with.     As   the   reader  is   left    to   infer  from  the  merest 
ineidentAl  notices  that  William  was  a  foreign  in\-ader»  so 
it  is  from  notices  o<]ually  incidental  that  he  is  \r\\  to  infer 
that  any  general  transfer  of  lands  from  men  of  one  nation 
to  another  had  taken  place.  The  confiscation,  the  great  result 
of  the  Conquest,  is  as  quietly  passed  by  in  the  Survey  as  is 
the  Conquest  itself.    The  hiwfulness  of  every  tninefer  of  land  lt»  law 
made  by  William's  authority  is  of  course  taken  for  grant<!d;  .Muiued^ 
that  most  of  those  transfers  were  made  from  Englishmen 
to  strangers  was  an  accident  with  which  the  language  of 
the  law  did  not  concern  itself.     The  present  and  the  former 
owners  are  enteretl  in  the  Survey,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  there  is  anything  to  show  that  the  new  owners  had 
not   come   in   quite   peacefully,  by   bequest,    purchase,  or 
regular  hereditary  succession.     Wo  commonly  find  little 
beyond  the  statement  that  such  a  man  held  the  land  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey^  and  that  such  another  man  had 
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HAP.  xxn.  held  it  in  the  time  of  Kiug  Eadward.    There  are  only  a 
few  instaneos  in  which  we  hear  anything^  of  eonfiscatious, 
entionof  outlawries,  aud  the  like.    The  technical  word  antecessors  is 
in  itself  perfectly  colourless.    In  the  g^reat  mass  of  the  cases 
where  it  is  found  in   Domesday,  it  meane  a  disj^oseessed 
Englishman ;    but    it   means  a   dispo8sesse<l    Kng-lishman 
simply   because  the   owner  who    had    g^ne    before    the 
actual  owner  commonly  was  a  dispossessed  Englishman. 
The  word  is  equally  used  to  express  a  Norman  predecessor 
of  a  Norman,  or  on  English  predecessor  of  an  Englishman. 
It  is  applied  no  less  to  the  predecessors  in  office  of  ao 
ecclesiastical    dignitary,    and  we    have   seen   it  elsewhere, 
though    not   in   the   great    Survey,  a]iplied   both    to   the 
predecessors  of  William  on  the  throne  of  England  and  to 
Eiipbem-    the  predecessors  of  Hildebrand  in  the  chair  of  Peter.^     The 
the  wunL    word  is  a  purely  colourless  legal  term :  still  its  constant 
us©  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Survey  is  prac- 
tically  an    euphemism,   and   it  in  some  sort  makes   the 
Survey  itself  one  vast  euphemism  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  places  which  speak  of  the  anfecessor  and  of  the  right* 
derived  from  him  to  the  present  owner  are  endless,  and 
they  are  specially  common  in  the  fuller  accounts  given  in 
the  second  volume.     Some  hit  of  eunous  information  may 
be  gleaned  from  almost  every  entry  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  is 
only  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  a«(ecessar,  and  from 
the  rare  mention  of  the  present  owner's  father,  that  wc 
could  be  led  to  guess  that  the  a»Ucessor  was  comroooly  a 
person  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  lands  by  a  foreign 
conqueror.     In  some  cases  the  euphemistic  spirit  goes  so 
fj^^tjj^  fur,  and  the  doctrine  according  to  which  the  new  grantee 
h-  F^'rh  *^^PP*^'  '"**•  ^^'^  exact  rights  of  his  predecessor  is  carried  so 
wUte€MW.   far,  that  the  Norman  owner  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  heir  *'  of 
the  Englishman  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  lands  to 
make  way  for  him.     It  is  especially  curious  to  see  this 
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'  formula  mode  use  of  in  case  of  tlioso  lea&es  which  were  so  chaf.  xiii. 
often  ffranted  and  sold  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  most  2f**™  f  ^ 
commonly  for  the  term  of  three  lives.*  Both  before  and  le*K4. 
afWr  the  Conqaesti  it  was  often  hard  for  the  bishoprick  or 
abbey  to  get  back  the  lands  of  which  it  had  thus  parted 
with  the  temporary  possession.^  A  Norman  j;fnintee  who 
entered  upon  the  lands  of  an  Entrlishman  was  not  always 
inclined  to  respect  the  reversionary  rights  of  the  Church. 
But,  as  by  the  law  of  the  Conquest  the  grantee  stepped 
into  the  exact  position  of  his  ancenkyr^  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  resume  poeseeeion  remained  exactly  the  same  as 
if  the  tenant  had  never  forfeited  his  life-estate  in  the  land. 
The  Norman  stepped  into  his  place  as  the  second  or  third 
life  in  the  grant;  in  the  language  of  the  Survey  he  is  the 
"second  "  or  "third  heir,"  exactly  as  if  the  temporary  owner- 
ship liad.  passed  on  by  natural  succession  from  father  to  son.^ 

In  roost  of  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  legal  fiction  was  Um  of  th« 
to  glose  matters  over  and  to  put  a  legal  colour  upon  ^^  J^^ 
transactions  which  were  really  violent.  In  one  class  of 
cases  the  effect  of  legal  iiction  was  the  other  way.  The 
formulae  employed  suggest  violence,  when  all  that  is  meant 
is  to  mark  a  particular  transaction  as  illegal.  Forms  are 
still  used  in  modem  legal  language  by  which  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  any  man  who  occupies,  or  even 
retains,  property  without  a  strict  legal  right,  occupies  or 
retains  it  by  dint  of  force  and  arms.*  These  forms  of  speech 
are  as  old  as  Domesday;  and  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  only  forms  of  speech.  When  we  read 
that  a  man,  PVench  or  English,  held  lands  by  force,  it  may 
happen  that  in  that  particular  case  the  words  are  to  be 


'  Qji  these  leases  b^  ocxJeouutical  bodies,  see  Appeadlx  G. 

•  Ondieaaeoftlio  word //«*«,  »cc  Appendix  F.        '  Sec  Appendix  L,  G. 

*  A  grotesque  cue  wh  when  Arobbialio}!  Hancroft  w«nt  on  tiuldJng  the 
nunor-hiMue  (vulgu-ly  called  the  pftUce)  ftt  Ijonlicth  after  hia  dttprivation, 
knd  when,  in  the  lagal  proc«edinga  agaiodt  him,  he  waa  said  to  have  entered 
H  "  bv  ftiive  aod  anu." 
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QHAP.  xxn.  taken  literally  and  that  the  entry  waa  made  "by  actual 
violence.  But  the  words  themselves  imply  nothing-  more 
than  that  the  Domesday  Comujissionera  looked  on  his 
possession  as  illpgnl.^ 
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From  these  legal  fictions  and  euphemisms  by  which  the 
nature  and  the  details  of  the  great  confiscation  are  veiled 
in  the  great  Surveyj  we  may  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Survey  iteelf,  looked  on  as,  what  it  really  is 
more  than  anything  else,  a  record  of  that  confisca- 
tion. Of  the  general  principle  on  which  that  con- 
fiscation went,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
ont,  1  have  already  said  something  in  my  last  volume.* 
The  same  spirit  of  legal  fiction  runs  through  everything. 
The  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  treatment  of  land 
throughont  William's  reign  was  founded,  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  soil  of  England,  with  the  needful  exceptions, 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  was  itself  a  legal  fiction  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  time, 
shortly  after  William's  coronation,  when  all  the  English 
redomption  land-owncrs  within  William's  obedience  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  buying  back  their  lands  from  the  King.^ 
This  buying  back  of  lands  implies  that  the  lands  wei'e,  if 
not  in  actual  fact  yet  at  least  in  legal  theory,  in  William's 
possession.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  the  time  of 
William's  coronation  and  long  aflcr,  so  far  was  the  whole 
land  of  England  from  being  in  William^s  possession  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  cotmtry  his  kingly  title  itself  was  a 
mere  name.  It  follows  then  that  the  process,  as  applied  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  was  simply  a  legal  fiction;  but  it  was  a  fic- 
tion which  was  to  be  carried  out  into  fact  by  such  degrees  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  might  ho  found  possible  and  expedient. 

'  On  tbe  UBO  of  ibe  phnu«  "  |ier  vim,"  aeo  Appendix  H. 
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'  On  the  pABM^fe  In  DanieiKUy  which  UMsrta  tho  gcnonl  rcHlemption  of 
Uiub  by  the  Kn|fliih,  aud  tho  piuBui(fu  Ln  tho  Peterborough  Chronicle  which 
fixoi  iU  dmUs,  mw  vol.  ir.  p.  2^. 
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If  we  remember  that  ia  William's  eyes  all  laj  property  ca*p- xxn. 
throughout  England  was  legally  forfeited,  but  that  the 
forfeiture  was  at  first  but  sparingly  carried  into  effectj  the 
whole  matter  becomes  plain.  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Surrey,  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  still  held  their  own 
lands  or  the  lands  of  their  fathers  undisturbed.  At  the 
time  of  the  coronation  and  of  the  progress  which  followed 
soon  aft«r,  comparatiTely  few  Englishmen  had  been  dis- 
turbed. What  William  had  done  up  to  that  time  was 
mainly  to  seizo  on  the  lands  of  the  dead.  But  from  that 
time  every  land-owner  in  the  country,  French  or  English, 
held  his  lands  by  a  new  tenure ;  he  held  them  as  a  j)ersonal 

>nt   from   the   reigning  King  to  himself.     The  whole 

idence  of  Domesday  bears  out  the  general  deductions 
which  I  have  made  from  those  two  incidental  pusages  in 
the  Survey  and  in  the  national  Chronicle  which  tell  us  in 
50  few  words  what  was  the  principle  on  which  the  greatest 
immediate  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  carried  out. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  land  which  thus,  partly  in  fact, 
partly  only  by  a  l^nl  Bction,  came  into  William's  hands 
wan  again  granted  out  by  his  authority  the  Survey  is  the 
great  record.  The  Survey  incidentally  serves  a  crowd  of  pur- 
poM8  of  other  kinds.  There  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  history, 
the  laws,  or  the  manners  of  the  time  on  which  it  docs  not 
throw  some  light.  But,  before  and  above  all  other  uses*  it 
is  the  record  of  the  great  confiscation.  Of  the  hind  which.  Nature  of 
in  his  reading  of  the  law,  had  become  his,  William  dis-  gmtg, 
posed  as  he  thought  good.  He  granted  it  to  whom  lur 
would  and  on  what  terms  he  would.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  it  is  plain  that,  at  no  time  of  his  reign,  was 

illiam  inclined  to  make  changes  simply  for  the  sake  of 
change.     This  apj^ears  alike  in  the  i>roce58  by  which  the  Eartie^  ^^ 
lancU  of  Englishmen  were  restored  to  them  and  in  the  pro-  jotOTfeml 
ee«8  by  which  the  lands  of  Englishmen  were  transferred  to  "" 
the  hands  of  strangers.    In  neither  case  did  William  make 
any  change,  either  in  the  tenure  or  in  the  extent  of  property, 
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beyond  what  was  needed  for  oanyinff  out  his  immedbte 
purjiose.     He  had  to  procure  the  ackuowledgemenl  of  his 
title  from  those  Englishmen  who  quietly  submitted  to  his 
rule.     Thiu  was  done  by  tlie  general  redemption  of  lands, 
by  requiring  each  English  land-owner  to  take  ont  a  fresh 
grant  of  his  lands  from  the  new  King.     This  marks  the 
first  stage  of  the  process,  when  confiscation  was  mainly 
applied  to   the  dtMid  and  when  the    living   were   largely 
admitted    to   favour.*     This  was   seemingly  the  stAte  of 
things  during  the  first  sti^  of  William's  reign,  during 
his  first  stay  in  England,  from  his  coronation  to  his  first 
retnm  to  Normandy.^   A  new  state  of  things  began  during 
his  first  absence,  when  it  was  found  that  so  large  a  part 
of  the  land  still  held  out  against  him,  and  that,  even  in  the 
shires  which  bad  already  submitted,  bo  lai^e  a  part  of  the 
people  was  still  disposed  to  revolt.     The  two  short  entries 
which  set  before  ns  the  process  of  the  redemption  of  lands 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  another  entry  equally 
short    which   sets   before   us   the   beginning  of    a    more 
systematic  confiscation  of  lands,  and  one  no  longer  to  be 
followed  by  their  restoration  to  their  owners.     This  is  that 
short   passage   in  the  national   Chronicles  which   I   have 
alroiidy  quoted  as  saying  that  William,  on  his  first  return 
from  Normandy,  "gave  away  each  man's  land."^     In  the 
former  passage  we  heard   only  of  men  buying  back  their 
lands,  a  process  on  the  whole  favourable  to  them.     We 
now   hear  of  men's   lands    being  given    away,    which    of 
course  implies  that  they  were  taken  from  their  owners. 
That    is   to   say,    the  confiscation  strictly  so  called,    the 
depriving  actual  owners  of  their  land  and  granting  them 
to  others,  as  distinguished  from  the  occupation  of  lands  of 
dead  men  and  from  the  mere  formal  confiscation  implied  in 
H  new  grant,  now  began  to  take  place  on  a  great  scale. 
Many  men  who  had  bought  their  lands  back  from  William 


*  Sm  toL  ir.  p.  34.        *  Bm  voL  iv.  p.  124.         ■  Sse  toI.  Et.  p. 
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bad  by  this  time  revolted  an^iinst  him  Tlioir  lauds  wero  obap.  s«t»  j 
doubtless  seized  am)  ^ranU-d  out  to  fresli  owners,  uiaialy, 
of  coarse,  to  Normans  and  other  strang:ers.  Bnt  the  con- 
fidcalioDs  made  during  William's  first  visit  w6uld  apply 
only  to  a  small  part  of  the  country;  the  West  and  the 
North  were  still  independent  j  but  doubt  h*sa  the  Bame 
process  went  on  after  every  conquest  of  a  still  independent 
district,  afler  every  suppression  of  a  revolt  within  a  dis- 
trict already  aulxlued.  The  prooesis  of  confiscation  was 
thus  constantly  going  on  for  several  years,  and  it 
no  doubt  went  on  occasionally,  as  circumstances  called 
for  it,  during  the  whole  of  William's  reign.  But  it  ia 
not  often  that  Domesday  helps  us  t^  the  exact  date  of 
any  particular  confiscation  or  grant.  It  does  so  in  a  few 
CMOfl,  but  we  are  commonly  left  to  make  our  tuferenoes 
from  the  general  facts  of  the  history.  The  estates  of  a 
Devonshire  man  could  not  be  taken  from  him  till  after  the 
fall  of  Exeter,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  estates  of  ICadwine 
and  Morkere  were  confiscated  till  after  their  final  breach  with 
William  at  the  time  of  Hereward's  revolt.  Beyond  indica- 
tiuns  like  these,  we  are  fur  the  most  [«irt  left  in  the  diirk. 

Butj  if  the  Survey  for  the  most  puH  leaves  us  to  guess  Fomu  of 
at  the  date  of  the  various  con  fi  scat  ion*;  and  grauts,  it  let*    ^tP**^^- 
IIS  thoroughly  behind  the  scenes  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  grants  were  carried  out.     Whether  the  man  who  re-  The  King's 
oeivod   any   grant  of  laud   from  William  was  French  or  (,eal. 
English,  whether  ho  received   his  own  lands  back  again 
or  received  the  confiscated  land^  of  another,  whether  he 
paid  a  price  for  the  grant  or  received  it  as  a  free  gift,  in 
all  these  cases  alike  he  had  alike  to  receive  it  by  a  writ 
under  the  King's  seal,  and  he  had  to  Ije  put  in  formal  LWcry  d 
poeseflsion  by  the  King  or  by  some  officer  acting  in  his  name. 
Whether  it  was  in  every  case  necessary  for  the  grantee 
to  go  through  both  processes,  both  the  pert^onal  investi- 
ture and  the  receipt  of  the  written  document,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  he  who  could  neither 
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show  his  writ  nor  hring  evidence  of  personal  livery  of 
seizin  was  held  to  have  no  lawful  claim  to  the  lands  which 
he  held.  We  may  believe  that  in  many  cnseSf  especially 
in  cases  of  a  fresh  grant  of  small  parcels  of  land,  the  Com- 
miEsioners  would  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the 
hundred  tliat  the  owTier  had  been  put  in  lawful  pos- 
session. But  of  course  the  actnal  writ  and  seal  of  King 
William  was  the  best  evidence  of  all.  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics;!  bodies,  to  which  the 
general  forfeiture  did  not  extend,  that  the  writ  of  King 
Eadwnrd,  or  even  of  some  earlier  King,  was  of  equal  foi'ce. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  even  ecclesiastical  bodies  often  found 
it  saferj  for  the  better  coniirmation  of  their  title,  to  obtain 
writs  from  the  reigning  King.  And  the  pages  of  the 
Survey  ard  thick  with  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners 
report  that  such  and  such  land  is  licld  by  owners,  some- 
times by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  who  bad  no  royal  writ 
to  produce  and  who'  could  bring  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  livery  of  seizin.  This  rule  was  so  strictly  carried  out 
that  we  find  that,  when  an  English  heir — probably  the 
heir  of  a  mau  who  had  died  at  Senlac  —  entered  with- 
out a  fresh  grant  on  land  which  in  William's  views 
was  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  he  was  set  down  as  guilty 
of  an  unjust  occupation.*  Some  entries  sound  as  if  the 
Commissioners  found  cases  where  they  thought  that  the 
strict  application  of  the  law  would  tell  hai-dly  against 
the  actual  occupants,  and  referred  them  to  the  King  for 
his  favourable  consideration.'^ 
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'  Domusduy,  asi.  "Huio  temot  teniiit  pater  bujui  pnudlctl  hominU 
[Bftrawiufl  the  priwrt] ;  homo  regis  K.  fait.  Dv  hw:  tvrm  iion  Kabet  iiit« 
Hhentttrem  nee  brcveni :  Bcd  oocupavit  njior  regem,  ut  hiindrPiltim  ttwbittir." 

*  Doniettday,  191.  "Tenet  Uorduinuii  tub  kbbAt«  per  quemdaiu  reii[>octum 
fpriui  ftbbatix  [de  Ely]  de  dominico  rictu  monAchorum  i.  hidun,  donee  cum 
rt^ge  iude  loquatur."  Hardwin  aW*  holds  two  acT««  of  buid  uf  the  Abbot 
"Dc  quibiu  nan  habot.  advucntuiu  nea  libcrmtorcm,  sod  oocapavit  lupcr 
abh&teiu,  ut  homJnoa  de  huudredo  Lf»tantur."  for  the  pbruu  "nisi  rex 
UiNliiicuttu'/'  Bee  Af^NUidut  I. 
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A  large  number  of  other  caBes  in  which  tho  writ  and  chap.  xxn. 
seal  is  mentioned  show  that,  after  all,  the  writ  and  seal  f,f***,^ 
of  William  were  not  always  respected  by  his  own  followers,  cupation. 
This  is  DO  more  than  we  should  expect  in  a  time  when 
so  much  property  was  chan^ng  hands  a^inst  the  will 
of  its  owners,  and  when  so  many  opportunities  were  given 
for  deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
intradere,  sometimes,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  add,  on  the  ]>art 
of  Englishmen  who  had  g:iined  their  good  will.  Thus 
we  find  caties  in  which  an  English  owner  found  it 
necessary  to  beg  or  buy  a  fresh  grant  of  his  own  lands 
from  William,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  to  seek  safety  by 
commendation  to  some  Norman  or  to  some  Englishman 
in  William's  favour.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  man  who  bought  his  own  lands  of  the  King,  and 
yet  found  it  expedient  to  commend  himself  to  Wiggod  of 
Wallingford.*  So  again  wp  have  seen  the  onsc  in  which 
Azor  the  **  diepensator"  had  received  his  land  again  from 
King  William,  but  had  been  unjustly  brought  down  from 
the  rank  of  a  tenant-in-chief  to  that  of  an  under-tenant 
of  Robert  of  Oily.*  In  these  two  cases  we  distinctly  see 
the  new  grant  of  the  land  to  its  former  owner,  and  in  the 
former  case  of  the  two,  where  the  Englishman  is  described 
iu  BO  many  words  as  buying  back  his  land  from  the  King, 
we  get  the  clearest  instance  of  the  general  redemption  of 
lands.  The  two  passages  indeed  taken  together  make  the  Importance 
best  possible  illustration  of  the  kind  of  haphazard  way  in  ,ienui 
which  we  pick  up  our  knowledge  from  the  grf»at  Survey.  "^^gJlJev 
The  general  redemption  is  mentioned  quite  incidentally 
in  rocoTiling  the  history  of  a  particular  cslate.  In  another 
entry  we  find  a  8tor>'  which  is  plainly  an  instance  under 
the  general  rule.  We  are  told  how  Azor  redeemed  his 
lands,  and  even  what  "was  the  price  which  he  paid  for  their 
redemption.  But  if  he  had  not  afterwards  been  unjustly 
'  8m  toL  iv.  pp.  43,  73a.  '  See  vol.  iv.  p.  44. 
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'.xjcii,  deprived  of  tlioso  lands,  and  if  the  Commissioners  had  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  report  his  story  in  detail,  we 
mif^ht  have  been  left  with  the  single  incidental  statemeDt 
of  the  general  law,  without  any  particular  instance  in  illus- 
tration of  it.  And  we  may  even  believe  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  story  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  happened  in  a  shire 
which  was  so  fully  reported  as  Berkshire,  and  that,  if  the 
transaction  had  happenw!  among  the  drier  entries  of  the 
West  or  North,  wo  should  never  have  beard  of  it  at  all. 
These  cases  lead  us  at  onoe  to  the  many  cases  of  eom^ 
memlatioHf  most  commonly  of  course  to  Normans^  but 
in  some  cases  to  Knglishmen  who,  like  Wiggod,  contrived 
to  stand  high  in  William's  favour.  The  fuller  accounts 
in  the  second  volume  are  most  instmctive  on  the  subject  of 
commendation,  and  they  teach  us  much  as  to  the  steps  by 
which  persona!  commendation  changed  into  a  feudal  tenure 
of  lands.  We  tind  for  instance  a  case  in  Essex  in  which 
a  man  commends  himself  after  William's  coming  to  another 
Englishman  whose  land  was  confiscated  at  a  later  stage 
-SeiBtire  of  W^illiam's  reign.  The  man  simply  commended  himself 
where  com-  personally,  and  did  not  give  up  his  land  to  his  new  lord ; 
w«  m^?  hut,  when  the  lord's  lands  were  confiscated,  the  Norman 
penonftl.  grantee  seized  upon  the  lands  of  his  man  along  with 
them.'  In  another  case  we  (ind  a  man  who  had  liefore 
held  of  the  Crown  commending  himself  to  an  English  lord 
after  William's  coming,  and  binding  himself  to  a  money 
payment.^  In  some  cases  wc  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
commendation  was  voluntarj-.^  In  others  we  only  infer 
the   commendation    from   that   large   claas   nf  entries   in 
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'  VoamStij,  \L  ^lh.  "liber  homo .  .  .  .  T.  R.  Willi-bm  ofToctus  nt 
liomo  antccMKirii  R»nulR  Piperelli,  fed  temun  vsmxa  rifai  lum  dedh. 
Qiuuido  vero  Rex  dedii  torruu  RAnulfo,  Mudvit  UUm  cam  alj»." 

'  Dcaii«ad&y,  56  b.  "TeoetSeman  utiam  vir^tani  tumun  i[Uftm  tenuU 
de  B«g:o  E.  Sod  ex  quo  Tonit  W.  Rex  in  Anglinm,  Bemvit  OsuuoWo,  reddeiu 
ei  XX.  deuaricM.     Hie  m  potuit  vertere  quo  voluit  T.  R.  E." 

'  DoiiieMU;,  ii.  63  h,  "Angliciu  T.  R.  W.  elfcctufl  eat  liomo  OoiaCndi 
fponte  iiut.** 
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which  a  man  goes  on  holding  as  tenant  the  land  which  cbap.  xxu. 
he  had  held  as  his  own  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward.  In 
these  c:»ps  the  ^all  ^rom  a  higher  to  a  lower  tenure  was 
most  likely  taken  as  a  mitigation  of  ntter  forfeiture.  But 
in  some  cases  the  former  owner  fell  very  low  indeed.  In 
one  case  in  E^sex  the  former  owner  had  sunk  to  the  estate 
of  a  rillanun,^  a  word  which  was  already  heginning  to  bear 
a  moaning  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Old-English  ehurl 
which  it  translates.  And  something  of  the  same  kind 
most  have  been  the  lot  of  a  man  in  Buckinghamshire, 
whose  hard  tenure  of  the  lands  which  ho  had  once  held 
as  his  own  has  moved  the  Commissioners  to  record  bis 
lot  in  a  tone  of  unusual  pothos.'' 

One  fertile  source  of  dispute  which  constantly  comes  up  Orwu  of 
in  the  Survey  throws  a  very  instractive  light  on  the  way  of  »p«v 
in  which   the  confiscations  and  grants  wure   made.     The  JJ^JjJ" 
rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  confiscated   lands  of  a  QueBtiona 
particular  man — at  all  events  his  confiscated  lands  in  any  ^^^  'f 
particular  shire  or  district — ^were  granted  aa  a  whole  to  t''«  !*»**» 

1  1  .      .  1  1         M>fi  right* 

the  new  owner,  who  thus  stepped  exactly  into  the  place  of  ibo 

of  his  anircesji&r.     It  was  In  this  way,  more  than  in  any  *" 

other,  that  one  large  class  of  illegal  possessions  arose.  These 

were  those  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 

high-handed  violence,  but  which  may  easily  have  arisen 

out  of  the  mistakes  which  were  natural  in  such  a  state 

of  things.     A  Norman  obtained  a  grant  o^  all  the  lands 

of  such  and  snch  a  dispossessed  Englishman  in  a  particular 

district.     He  thus  became  the  heir  of  any  disputes  which 

already  existed  as  to  the  extent  and  tenure  of  those  lands, 

and  he  became  further  involved  in  all  the  disputes  which 

*  DoiDMi]>y,  ii.  I .  "  In  hoe  mancrio  erat  time  temparis  quldftm  Uber 
hocno  do  dimidin  hida,  qiii  mndn  elTectuti  eat  anus  dc  vilLuii«, 

*  In  DomoAdAv,  i486,  wi  find  one  jfUfriu  hoMinf*  fuiir  hidea  of  bud 
ia  BuckinghAmehira  of  WDliam  tli«  ma  of  Aawult  Tha  comment  in  mddod. 
"  iJtatnet  tcnait  T.  R.  E.  acd  mode  t«net  md.  fiimaai  dc  WUlelmo  grariter  et 
mimadiUttrr 
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arose  in  the  actual  processes  of  confiscation  and  fresh  gnSt 
We  have  seen  in  many  cases,  above  all  in  the  famous  one 
of  the  grant  of  the  lands  of  Godrie  to  Heniy  of  Ferrers,* 
that,  in  such  a  process  as  this,  the  lands  which  the  ani^ 
etinor  held  in  his  own  rio^ht,  those  which  he  held  of  any 
other  lord,  and  those  which  his  own  men  held  of  him, 
were  apt  to  get  confounded.  Tliose  who  were  wronged 
in  these  ways,  whether  clerks  or  laymen,  corporations  or 
individualsj  French  or  English,  scorn  to  have  systematically 
hrftught  tlieir  complaints  before  the  Commissioners,  by 
whom  they  were  fairly  entered  in  the  Survey.  And, 
besides  cases  of  this  kind,  there  are  others  which  seem  to 
■how  that  an  unscrupulous  grantee  would  sometimes  round 
off  his  estates  by  seizing  small  parcels  of  land  which  lay  con- 
veniently for  his  purpose,  though  they  did  not  come  within 
the  terms  of  the  King's  grant.  From  all  these  causes  we 
find  in  the  Survey  winstant  notices  of  disputes  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  cstat'O  of  the  dispossessed  Englishman,  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  tenure.  "  The  lauds"  of  such  and 
such  a  man  becomes  a  sort  of  teclinical  phrase,  and  we 
have  the  n^cord  of  endless  disputes  whether  such  and  such 
hides  or  acres  formed  part  of  his  lands  or  not.^  On  all 
these  points  the  witness  of  the  shire  or  the  hnndred  is  ■ 
constantly  referred  to.  And  we  find  also  that  the  writ 
and  seal  of  King  Endward  could  be  put  in  as  evidence.*'* 
To  establish  the  right  of  the  actual  owner  to  the  lands 
of  the  aniecessotf  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  William  was  ■ 
needed  ;  but,  when  the  antecessor  held  his  lunds  by  grant 
from  King  Eadward,  no  evidence  could  be  so  good  as  the 
writ  and  seal  of  the  grantor  to  show  what  the  possessions 
and  rights  of  the  antecessor  really  were. 

Anrither  question  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  by  Englishmen  or  others  who  fell 
under  William^s  displeasure  carried  with  it   the  heavier 

*  8w  voL  iv.  pp.  57,  719.      '  tiee  A]>peauUx  F.       '  See  AppendU  I. 
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penally  of  outlawry.  It  is  plain  that  by  English  law  chap.  xxit. 
outlawry  involved  the  confispation  of  the  outlaw's  lands; 
but  GonBscatioD  of  lands,  the  regular  punishment  fur  m 
many  kinds  of  offences,  did  not  at  all  involve  outlawry. 
It  is  quite  iropossiblu  to  helievo  that  all  ihp  men  who 
lo«t  their  lands  under  William  were  outlawed ;  such  a 
measure  would  have  involved  the  outlawry  of  a  per- 
ceptible portion  of  the  inhabitantfi  of  the  country.  And 
it  is  ETpccially  plain  tluit  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
happened  in  the  ease  of  that  large  class  who  were  not 
actually  driven  out  of  their  lands,  but  were  only  re- 
duced to  hold  them  of  a  foreign  grantee.  Outlawry  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  Domesday,  but  g^enerally  as 
something  exceptional,  which  needed  special  mention. 
Some  cases  have  been  spoken  of  in  earlier  volumes.' 
Another  case  that  may  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Brixi,  OutUwry 
a  man  who,  if  all  the  entries  under  that  name  belong 
to  the  same  person,  must  have  held  lands  in  many  and 
distant  shires,  and  who  several  times  bears  the  title 
of  Ciid.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  mitlawed  almost  im- 
mediately on  M'illiam's  coming,  which  might  make  one 
fuspcct  that  he  was  one  ofthofio  who  escaped  from  the 
battle.  His  lands  were  granted  to  Robert  the  son  of 
Wymaro,  and  were  inherited  by  his  son  Swegen.®  Some  other 
of  the  outlawries  recorded  in  Domesday  may  have  taken  J^^mS^Tu 
place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  which,  it  is  well  ^^*^°*®^y* 
to  remember,  went  on  in  William's  reign  as  it  did  before 
and  after.  At  the  same  time,  it  muf^i  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  names  as  brigands  and  murderers  are  not 
uncommonly  used  by  cstablieihcd  Governments  to  describe 
those  who  are  in  revolt  against  their  authority,  and  also 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of  the  digi)Osse8sed 

'  Aee  Appendix  K.,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  740,  750. 

'  Dmeidfty,  ii.  48.  "  HAnc  ternuu  tenuit  irie  Ubere,  et,  quaudo  Bex 
veoh  in  buic  tcrnun,  utlaga%'{t,  ei  R.  nccepit  termm  tuun ;  |)oat«a  habuit 
8,"     For  Briii'ii  title  of  Vitd,  sew  i.  6,  6  6.  35. 
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Englishmen  would  take  to  unlawful  courses.  When  there- 
fore we  fiud  an  outhi^v  mcutioned  in  Domesday  whose 
outlawry  was  the  punishment  of  robhery,  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  a  common  thief;  it  is  also  possible 
that  what  Kin^  Williams  Commissioners  spoke  of  as 
robber}-  may  have  been  iu  the  eyes  of  the  outlaw  a  lawful 
military  operation  a^inst  a  foreign  enemy.'  We  can  dis- 
cern moreover  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  William's 
followers  to  pounce  upon  the  lauds  of  such  outlawed 
persons,  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  without  waiting  for 
the  proper  formalities  of  the  writ  and  seal.^ 

There  are  some  curious  cases  in  the  Surrey  which 
show  the  way  in  which  a  part  of  the  confiscated  estate 
was  sometimes  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  wife  or  widow 
of  the  former  owner.  Of  tlus  we  have  seen  a  notable 
case  in  the  scornful  provision  made  for  the  widow 
of  the  Sheriff  Godric.-*  There  are  a  gwxl  many  other 
cases  in  which  we  iind  widows  or  wives  holding 
small  parts  of  the  estates  of  their  husbands.'  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  of  these  cases  tlic  land  may 
have  been  the  wife's  moming-gifl,  or  the  land  which 
she  herself  held  before  marriage.  It  would  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  William's  spirit  of  formal  justioe  to 
shelter  the  wife  from  the  ])cnaltic8  following  on  the 
suppoijcd  guilt  of  her  husband.  But  it  is  plain  that 
a  possession  of  this  sort  would  be  specially  prccarioosj 
and  the  Survey  helps  us  to  several  cases  of  the  nnlawtiil 
dispooBession  of  other  women  who  had  retained  parts  of 
the  lands  of  their  husbands,  besides  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  the  Berkshire  ShcritF.  And  the  mention  of  the 
widows  at  once  leads  us  to  another  class  of  entries,  namely 

*  See  In  Appendix  K.  the  entiy  of  tli«  Baaex  man,  "qui  pro})t«r  Utroei- 
niuiu  ioterfeotUH  fuii." 

■  Se«  the  story  of  U»oU,  vol.  iv,  p,  186.  '  Sou  vul.  !v.  p.  37, 

*  On  the  uitxios  in  D(iineBd>y  nbout  wireis  widows,  ttxd  ^ughUn,  K« 
Appendix  L. 
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f  those  in  whicb  land  is  said  to  be  ^iven  in  alms,  most  com-  cioir.xxn. 
t^monly  by  William  himself,  but  sometimes  by  other  donors, 
i  The  receivers  are  sometimes  priests  or  ecclesiajstical  bodies^ 
'Bometimes  women,  sometimes  men ;    in   some  cases,  men 
r^hom   some   infirmity   made   natural   objects   of  charity. 
But,  even  among   these   cases  of  alms,  there  are  several 
in   which    it    seems    that    the    grant    was    simply    the 
^Testoration   of   pro{)ert^'   which    had    been    held    by  the 
Lgrantee   or   liis   father.      lu    some    of    the    cases    where  To 
[•ecclesiastical  bodies  are  six}ken  of  as  receiviog^  alms,  in-      ^'^''*^- 
L^Inding  some  of  the  greatest  churches  in  England  and 
[^Kormaudy,   it   is  plain   that   what   is   meant   cannot   be 
alms   in   the   sense  for  which   we   are    now  seeking.     It 
can  only  mean  that   the  grunt  was   made   aoooitling  to 
[>me    specially   favourable   tenure,    like   that   of  frankiU- 
moiffn   m   opposed   to  knight-service.     In   a  good   many  To  Priarta. 
cases     those    who    received    laud    as    alms    arc    priests, 
though    the  land   seems   to   be   held   by   them    in    their 
ersonal  character,  and  not  as  an  ecclesiastical   benefioe. 
And  in  some  cases  the  almsman  was  not  an  Knglisbmanj  TootWr 
bat  a  strauger  whose  place  among  the  invaders  must,  one  P*"*""- 
would  think,  have  been  somewhat  lowly.     In  one  case  we 
find  such  a  foreign  almsman  of  the  King  himself,  and  in 
another   case,  what  we  should  less  have  looked  for,  the 
rtmlmsgiver  was  his  rapacious  brother  Hubert  of  Mortain.' 


I  have  brought  together  these  various  instances  from 
Domesday,  and  1  have  tried,  however  roughly,  to  classify 
them,  as  illustrations  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  Wil- 
liam carried  out  that  great  confiscation  of  landed  property 
which,  though  it  was  lar  from  turning  every  Englishman  out 
of  house  and  home,  did  really  transfer  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  England  to  foreign  ownere.  We  are  throughout  Fonnallj 
struck    with   the  deep   spirit  of  formal    legality   which  ol^**'**^^ 

■  AJl  those  buUnc«B  will  be  foand  in  App«ndix  M. 
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p^xxn.  broatlies  through  the  whole,  a  spirit  emincutly  charae- 
,  teristic  of  Williaoi  hiuibelf,  and  with  which  he  seems  to 
have  hirgely  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  who  acted  in  his 
name.  Ue  had  a  theory  of  his  own  rights,  a  theory  which 
utterly  upsets  all  our  notions  of  real  justice  and  fair 
dealing-,  but  which  laid  down  certain  rules,  by  the  letter 
of  which  he  held  liimself  and  his  fellow-invaders  to  be 
bound.  While  dispossessing"  every  English  laud-owner  who 
was  either  rich  enough  or  patriotic  enough  to  be  dangerous, 
he  woidd  strictly  keep  his  hands  from  all  irregular  oppres- 
sion. It  is  plain  that,  in  all  this  vast  system  of  confiscation, 
there  was  no  avowed  difference  made  between  Englishmen 
and  foreigners.  It  was  clearly  AVilliam's  object,  not  only 
Numuuu.  to  reward  and  to  punish,  but  to  carry  out  a  politic  scheme 
of  putting  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  his  new  king- 
dom into  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen.  But  uo  such 
purpose  appears  on  the  face  of  any  legal  document.  King 
William  punished,  by  the  usual  punishment  of  eouiiscatiou 
of  lands^  those  men,  English  or  French,  who  rebelled 
against  him.  He  rewarded  in  the  usual  way,  by  grants  of 
land,  those  men,  French  or  English,  who  did  him  good 
eervice.  If  the  general  result  of  his  reign  was  to  enrich 
Frenchmen  at  the  cost  of  Englishmen,  that  result  was,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  mere  accident,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  never-ceasing  revolts  of  the  English.  Men  of  each 
nation  held  their  lands  by  the  same  warrant;  the  man, 
French  or  English,  who  could  show  the  writ  and  seal  of  King 
William  was  a  lawful  owner;  the  man,  French  or  English, 
who  had  no  sueh  writ  or  seal  to  show  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  an  intruder.  The  Englishman  who  bought  back  or 
received  again  as  alms  bis  former  lands,  or  some  fragment 
of  them,  was  secured  by  the  King's  writ  and  seal  against 
all  unauthorized  spoilere.  The  Nomiau  who  received  the 
forfeited  lands  of  an  Knglishman  stepped  exactly  into  the 
place  of  his  antacciioTi  and  was  authorized  to  claim  all  that 
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bad  belonged  to  him  in  the  days  of  King  Kadnard,  but 

I  nothing-  more.     Nothing,  as  far  as  the  law  went,  hindered 

IjKi   Englishman   from   bringing   a   Boit  to   recover   lands 

►which  were   unjustly  held  by  a  Norman ;  and,  whenever 

Ithe  will  of  William  and  his  Commissioners  could  really  be 

[carried  into  effect,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  such  a  suit 

om   being  successful.'      But    that  even  the  power  of 

fWilliam  was  unable  to  hinder  many  breaches  of  his  own 

Lws  is  in  no  way  wonderful.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  in 

any  cases  where  we  need  not  suspect  actual   fraud   or 

|>«iolence,  complicated  tenures  were  of^n  misunderstood, 

od  lands  were  seized  by  men  to  whom  William's  laws  did 

not  assign  them.     Bat  all  cases  of  this  sort  seem  to  be 

fairly  entered  in  the  Survey.    The  Commissioners  evidently 

go  on  the  principle  that  King  William  wishes  to  know  all 

.  the  wrong  that  is  done  in  his  land,  that  he  may  redress  it. 

[Actfi   of  wrong  done  by  his   son,   by  his   brothers,  even 

•  hj  himself,  are  entered  alongside  of  the  doings  of  meaner 

men.     In  one  place  the  Conqueror  seems  even  to  stop  and 

listen   to  a  word  o£  rebuke  from  the  mouth  of  his  own 

Commissioners.^     It  is  plain  that  both  William  and  those 

Lwho  acted  under  him  at  least  professed  to  be  guided  by 

|:90me  rule  qnite  distinct  from  his  arbitrary  will. 

What  the  worth  of  William's  formal  rightfulness  was  in 

the  eyes  of  the  conquered  we  know  from  their  own  mouths. 

t^  The  more  man  spake  of  right  law,  the  more  man  did 

iimlaw."^     Still  this  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law, 

though  it  might  be  a  law  of  his  own  devising,  at  once 

'  distinguishes  William  from  those  baser  tyrants  who  know 

no   law   but   their   own   momentary   caprice.     The   same 

spirit  of  formalism    runs   through   all   things,  g^at  and 

*  Donwedftjr,  4St.  "^Idrediu  frat«r  0<lffi  calaciniatur  uo&ro  rii^Um 
ide  boc  tiAuerio  [Comptoo  in  HautpsliirD],  ct  didt  »o  cam  icnuijue  die 
[qua  R«T  E.  fuit  vivtuiet  inorUiuJi,  et  iliaai«ittu  fuit  postquiun  Bex  W.mftra 
'tmuiit,etip8«(ltr»tionATit  coram  roginA.  IndocAtteb-tia  ejus  Hugo  de  Port  at 
t  lie  loto  hondredo."      '  See  abor^  p,  ii.     'See  vol.  it.  p.  6ji.   . 
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small.  Once  grant  the  gigantic  fiction  whioh  held  that 
all  lay  property  in  England  was  legally  forfeited  to  a 
forei^  invader,  and  it  was  only  consistent  to  call  it  a  deed 
of  wrong  and  violence  if  a  son  dared  to  step  into  the  lands 
of  his  father  without  seeking  their  restoration  under  the 
writ  and  seal  of  the  Conqueror.  Both  fictions  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  formula;  wliich  would  put  out  of  sight  the 
fact  that  Harold  had  ever  reigned,  which  would  have  ns 
believe  that  William's  first  landing  at  Pevensey  waa  as 
much  the  coming  of  a  Ktug  into  his  own  kingdom  as 
when  he  came  back  with  the  English  warriors  who  had 
Ber\'ed  him  in  the  haTr}'ing  of  Maine.  In  these  ways  the 
seemingly  dry  entries  of  Dumesday  win  to  themselves  an 
absorbing  interest.  They  set  before  us  the  details  of  the 
great  Conquest.  They  give  us  the  clearest  insight  into  the 
personal  character  of  the  Conqueror,  And,  what  is  of  no 
less  value  to  hist^^ry,  they  teach  us  the  origin  of  many  of 
those  subtleties  of  a  foreign  jurispnidonce  with  which  pro- 
fessional lawyers  have  so  thickly  overlaid  the  free  and 
simple  laws  of  England's  native  Kings,  But  Domesday 
does  yet  more.  Unwittingly,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  way 
which  is  all  the  more  instructive  because  it  is  unwitting, 
does  the  Great  Survey  set  before  us  the  whole  life  of  the 
age.  It  sets  before  us  a  thousand  local  and  personal  details 
for  which  we  might  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  pages  of 
any  chronicler,  however  full  and  life-like  his  story.  Those 
two  among  the  many  sources  to  whioh  we  have  to  go 
for  our  knowledge  which  are  most  unlike  in  their  own 
nature,  have  for  us  something  in  common.  The  formal 
record  of  the  great  confiscation  lets  us  behind  the  scenes,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  a  romance  or  a  private  correspttnd- 
ence,  a  local  history  or  a  personal  biography,  lots  us  behind 
the  Boenes.  The  same  is  true  in  a  great  measure  of  some 
classes  of  charters.  Nothing  can  have  less  in  common 
with  the  terse  legal  phraseology  of  Domesday  thaa  the 
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pompons  and  swelling  talk  which  disfigiiree  most  of  the 
Latin  docnmonte  which  were  put  forth  in  the  name  of  onr 
ancient  King^.  But  the  straightforward  and  hufiine?:8-like 
writs  which  did  not  think  it  scorn  to  speak  to  Englishmen 
in  the  English  tongue— writs  which  went  on  under  King 
William  in  the  same  form  and  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  put  forth  under  King  Eadward — have  much  in 
common  with  the  equally  straightforward  and  business- 
like entries  in  Domesday.  A  name  strikes  us  in  the 
Chronicles,  recorded  there  as  an  incidental  feature  of  such 
and  such  an  event.  Its  bearer  held  such  au  office,  or  he 
was  killed  in  such  a  battle.  Or  again,  wc  trace  his  name 
as  signing  charter  after  charter,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
his  signatures  at  \'ariou8  times  wc  may  put  together  a  kind 
of  skeleton  biography;  we  may  find  out  at  least  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  his  first  appearance  in  pnblic  life  and  of 
his  appointment  to  the  several  honours  to  which  he  rose. 
But,  had  we  only  such  entries  as  these,  he  would  remain 
little  more  than  a  name.  We  gain  our  personal  knowledge 
of  him  as  we  trace  out  the  various  notices  of  him  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Survey.  There  wc  can  trace  the 
extent  of  his  estates,  the  tenures  by  which  they  were  held, 
the  lords  to  whom  he  owed  serrice,  and  the  men  who  owed 
service  to  him.  In  many  cases  we  get  the  details  of  family 
history;  we  see  the  brothers  dividing  the  estate  of  their 
father;*  we  see  the  provision  made  for  the  members 
of  a  family  who  entered  religion,  perhaps  for  the  head 
of  the  familj'  himself,  if  he  thought  good  to  end  his 
days  in  a   cloister.^     Of  one   man    the   sudden    death   is 

*  Twkt,  fi>r  instADoe,  Dittoo  fo  Surrey,  port  of  the  Uiul»  hvid  of  Bubop 
Odoby  UiaWidanlofthe'r&pestry(BeeTol  lii.  p.  571),  of  wblch  the  entry 
li  (DomtwUiy,  33),  "Levegsr  tcniiit  de  Heraldo  ct  wrvielHit  «f ;  sed  qao 
TfilnlMat  cnxD  terT&  lr«  potidawt.  Quuido  obiit,  liano  temm  tribus  buIi 
fiUb  dlipartivit  T.  B.  E/*  And  ngnin.  35  h,  of  anotber  lordnliip  in  thr  mme 
riilre,  "Duo  frmtrea  tcnuenuit  T.  E.  E.  unuii  quigqiio  hahnit  domiun  suam, 
et  tAonea  nuuiauniat  in  tuui  ctiriB.** 

'  C£  U.  104.    There  «ro  sevonl  cmm  of  Uiii  sort  in  the  Ekirvey.    Thui 
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OHAF.  xxu.  recoi-ded ; '  in  anotlier  place  wc  reaA  of  the  widow  who 
forfeitt'd  her  lands  by  the  crime  of  marrying  og^in  within 
the  year  of  grief.^  The  great  Survey  leads  us  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  man  to  hear  hid  verbal  disposition  of  his 
goods ;  ^  it  lets  us  into  Uie  most  kindly  relations  of  family 
life  i  it  tells  UB  what  lands  were  received  in  marriage  with 
the  wife ;  *  it  tells  us  how  the  married  priest,  with  his  wife's 
consent,  commended  himself  to  the  Church  for  the  lands  of 
her  dower,*  and  what  lands  were  granted  out  in  marriage 
with  the  daughter.*'     In  one  case  at  least  the  dignity  of 

ID  9S,  among  the  IjutU  of  B^rlo  of  Burc!  in  Somerset,  the  church  of  3«uil 
Eadward  At  Sbaftciibiiry  held  the  lordiilnp  of  Kilmitigton  (Chclmetcme)  of 
him  "pro  filU  ojua  qiuD  ibi  out."  Of  graiiita  uF  thia  kind  for  the  nuuBteDUkoe 
of  the  gruitar  httiu«lf  then?  it  a  caso  in  339,  whoro  the  nbtiey  of  Mklmes' 
bury  hijlda  three  hMu  i>f  Und  in  Warwickshire,  on  which  It  is  mited, 
"Uliiuinus  inotiAchuA  tentiit,  et  Ip«e  deilit  coclooiiD  qu&nda  &uitu«  est  monA- 
chuB."  Another  more  carious  cue  is  funnd  in  iJ.  3626,  where  we  read  of 
some  Innds  in  Suffolk  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Sunt  Gadmund,  "Hujof 
ternuti  Rnx  aocepit  da  Ahbnte  at  dedit  Guerconi  do  Pfiii;  pOAtea  Itceatia 
regta  deveniens  monachim  reddidit  terntm." 

'  Domeaday,  ii.  1^6.  "Habuit  Almanu  tenmm  intina  Annnt  et  sodi 
Aienint,  et  subita  morte  fuit  motl^uuB." 

'  Domesday,  ii,  199.  A  certain  Godwine  held  lands  of  the  £a«t- Anglian 
Buhoprick.  He  seemi  to  have  died,  "et  poHtqnam  Rex  W.  venit  in  hanc 
torrani,  invaiit  Almanu  opiacopns  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  335)  pn>  forisfactun,  quia 
mulier  qme  tonuit  nupsit  Intra  annum  ptwt  mortem  riri." 

'  I  have  quoted  tbo  romorkable  entry  of  the  uunoapative  will  of  VTiUfvig 
at  the  beginning  of  Appendix  G. 

*  Of  this  take  an  English  and  a  Korman  case.  In  p.  36  there  is  an 
entry  among  the  land^  of  Geofireyof  MaDdevIUeinSurrey;  "habet  quidam 
fiU>er  regia  diinidiam  hldatn,  qunm  T,  R.  E.  accepit  onm  more  su&,  sed  uun- 
qoam  indo  scrvltium  fecit."  On  the  other  hand,  in  aiS  is  a  long  list  of  the 
lands  of  Axellna,  the  wife  of  Ralph  TAillobois,  many  of  whldi  are  said  to 
b«  hehl  "  de  maritag^o/'  and  of  uue  part  of  which  we  read,  "  baoo  terram 
damat  Hugo  de  Belcamp  super  Axelinam,  dicens  earn  habere  injnste  neo 
ejus  dotom  unquam  fuli^M." 

*  DomesdAj,  ii.  431  b.  "  Drantestooa  teauii  ^Jdmondus  presbyter  com- 
mendatus  BaactB!  ^dbeldretla;  T.R.E.,  et  tecram  quam  cepit  com  uzore 
ejus  de  Biantestuna  et  Cluptima  mbit  in  eco1«aia,  cunoedente  muliera,  tall 
oonventtono  quod  non  potuit  remlere  ntx  dara  de  ecdcsia."  But  at  the 
time  of  the  Sorvey  the  lands  of  Eadmund  h»d  pasned  to  William  of  Arquoa. 

*  Domesday,  ^6.     "  Hanc  torrsm  dodit  ei  Guiu&idus  de  Maxmeril  cum 
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the  Comimaaioners  relaxed  so  fiir  ae  to  mak«  a  1<^1  docn-  cbap.xsu. 
meat  speak  tltt^  language  of  romance,  and  to  record  some- 
thing which  reads  very  like  the  ins  and  out*  of  a  love- 
match.^  It  sets  before  ns  the  ever  finctuating'  relations 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  owners  of  land.  We  sec 
the  oonstaot  gifts  of  the  laitj  to  the  Church,  and  we  see 
the  ways,  almost  as  constant,  by  which  the  Church  waa  de- 
frauded of  property  to  which  it  had  a  legal  right.  We  see 
how  the  wealthy  sinner  strives  to  buy  spiritual  profits  by 
gif^s  which  were  to  be  made  at  the  cost,  not  of  himself,  but 
of  his  heirs;-  and  we  see  how  an  heir  once  in  possession  was 
of^en  trnwilling  to  give  book  to  their  legal  owner  the  lands 
in  which  his  fether  had  only  a  temporary  right.*  We  trace,  DvtaiU  of 
as  we  can  trace  by  no  other  means,  how  here  and  there  an  c»tjonw*i 
English  landowner  kept  his  lands  and  increased  them  by  f^^^' 
the  Conqaeror's  favour ;  how  a  crowd  of  others  kept  their  Ikmr^d^j 
CPtetes  or  some  fragment  of  them  by  way  perhaps  of  alms ; 
hot  how  the  mass  of  the  men,  great  and  small^  who  had  held 
the  lands  of  England  in  the  days  of  her  freedom,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  whether  outlawed  or  within  the  King's 
peaoe,  became^  as  far  as  land  and  its  rights  were  concerned, 
meie  tlungs  of  the  post,  whose  names  were  remembered 
only  because  the  extent  of  their  lauds  and  of  their  rights 
formed  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  the  strangers  who 


*  Doaaidftf,  ii  132.    *^Qui<]jun  Uber  homo  in  Hnkenhun  tanuit  idem 
Try,  Ktas  UnK,  «t  postqaain  rex  renit  in  iitam  fMtriam,  tentut  isUm  terrain 


■  B{ftilnlfiu]  S[uln].  Udui  hooio  Wihenoo  ftmaric  qoundam  f<sminUD 
la  Oik  tenA  et  dtutit  ewn,  et  ptMtea  tcDuit  UIq  istem  terram  ad  fcpdom 
W[iheiK}e]  Biae  dono  regis  ei  bdc  Ubentiune  et  iucccnoribui  loli."*  There 
H  »  good  deal  aboat  tbu  Wibennc  and  bia  inTiuiona,  but  be  does  ntvt 
ipjinar  as  a  land-owner  at  the  time  of  tbe  Sarvey.  HU  forfoiture  bowever 
mtsi  have  bappvocd  MiDewbat  late  in  William 'b  reign. 

'  Take  for  uuita&ce  Domeadaj,  ii.  304  6.  "Parram  Meltuoam  tentdt 
Edtiinua  T.  B.  E.  dc  8ancio  Bauxlicto,  ot  ila  quod  cam  abbati  uonocaorat 
partmortam  auam." 

*  1  lum  ooDaoted  a  number  of  emam  of  tbii  kind  in  the  beginning  uf 
ArpcadbiO. 
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stepped  into  their  places.  It  brings  as  nearer  to  thoi 
days  anil  to  the  men  who  lived  in  them,  when  we  can,  as  i 
were,  see  the  Norman  intruder  and  his  English  auf^cestor 
£Ace  to  face,  when  we  can  trace  the  personal  fate  of  the  men 
who  followwl  William  and  of  the  men  who  fought  against 
hira.  "We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  gallant  exploit  by 
which  Tokig  the  son  of  Wiggod  saved  the  life  of  William  at 
Gerberoi.  We  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Englishman  who 
thus  gave  his  own  life  for  his  Norman  sovereign.  We 
turn  to  the  great  Survey,  and  we  find  the  history,  if  not  of 
the  man  himself,  yet  of  his  house  and  kindred  and  neigh- 
bourSj  recorded  in  this  and  that  piece  of  incidental  detail, 
till  we  feel  as  if  the  whole  Thegnhood  of  Berkshire 
in  the  days  of  King  Eadward  and  of  King  William  were 
among  the  men  of  our  own  personal  knowledge.  Names 
like  Eadnoth  and  Bondig  and  Esegar  and  the  Kentish 
^thelnoth,  which  in  history  flit  before  our  eyes  like 
shadows,  become  clothed  with  truer  life  as  we  trace  out  the 
extent  and  fate  of  their  lands,  as  we  ever  and  anon  light  on 
some  incidental  notice  which  sets  before  us  the  men  them- 
selves and  their  doings.  It  is  the  Survey  which  enables  us 
to  grasp  the  small  kernel  of  truth  round  which  the  great 
legend  of  Hcreword  has  gathered,  and  which  enables  us  to 
put  together  our  scattered  notices  of  a  life  in  which  truth 
was  stranger  than  liction,  the  life  of  iEthelsige  of  Rumsoy. 
From  the  hill  of  Lincoln  wo  look  down  on  the  towers  of 
Coleswcgen,  bnt  it  is  from  the  Survey  alone  that  we  learn 
their  date  and  their  builder ;  without  its  aid  we  could  never 
have  fixed  a  landmark  so  precious  alike  in  the  local  history  of 
his  own  city  and  in  the  history  of  English,  and  even  of 
European,  art.  And  it  is  with  a  higher  interest  still  that 
we  pick  out  here  and  there  the  few  names  of  the  men  who 
fought  around  Harold  at  Stamford  bridge  and  at  Sculac^  and 
whose  memory^  save  for  the  great  inquisition  of  tho  foreign 
King,  would  have  passed  away  for  ever.   And,  to  turn  from 
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oar  conntTymen  to  that  one  man  among  our  coiiqueroK 
who  can  claim  the  symjiathy  of  EugUshmen,  when  we  have 
«een  the  corp&e  of  Harold  borne  to  its  lirst  aoballowed 
restin^place  by  the  care  of  his  Normao  compaf^tt  we  are 
well  pleased  when  the  Survey  enables  us  to  trace  that  com- 
pater**  later  fate,  from  the  day  when  he  became  the  prisoner 
ol*  the  Danes  at  York  till  tbe  day  when  he  died  tighting 
ajepiinKt  Hereward  in  the  fens  of  Ely.' 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  personal  and  biographical 
notices  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  its  columns 
that  the  great  Survey  serts  the  history  of  the  age  before 
us.  No  other  source  of  knowledge  sets  before  us  the 
whole  state  of  the  country  in  the  same  speaking  way. 
One  happy  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Survey, 
the  orders  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  enter  the 
state  of  things  under  King  Eodward  as  well  as  under 
King  AVilliam,  could  hardly  have  found  a  place  in 
the  inquiry  if  King  ^'illiam  had  not  given  himjielf 
oat  as  in  all  things  the  lawful  succeesor  of  King  Kad- 
ward.  It  is  then  to  this  daring  kgal  fiction  that  we 
owe  the  living  picture  which  the  Survey  made  after  the 
Conquest  gives  us  of  the  days  before  the  Conquest.  It 
is  this  legal  fiction  which  makes  the  Survey  our  chief 
autliority  as  to  the  variuas  classes  of  men  and  as  to  the 
tenores  of  laud  in  England  during  the  last  days  of  the 
West-Saxon  dj-nasty.  From  the  same  source  comes  our 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Old-Euglish  towusj 
their  constitution,  their  rights  and  properties,  the  duties 
which  wexe  laid  upon  them  iu  peace  and  war.  And 
Domeeday  sets  before  us^  in  a  few  dry  entries  here  and 
there,  the  havoc  which  had  been  made  in  many  an  English 
town^  whether  in  the  course  of  warfare  or  through  the 
oppression  of  the  days  of  peace.  There  is  something 
specially  striking  in  the  calm  statistics  which  record  the 
'  8m  tdI.  tv.  pp.  169,  473. 
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QRAMXii.  overthrow  of  so  many  dwellinfi^s  of  Englishmen,  and  al>ove 
all  when  that  overthrow  was  wroug-ht  to  make  way  for 
the  huilding  of  the  castles  which  were  in  English  eyes  the 
special  homes  of  wrong  and  badges  of  bondage.*  To 
rUwlocftl  Domesdny  also  we  owe  a  knowled":^  more   minute  than 

'  we  could  have  got  from  any  other  source  of  the  local 
divisions  of  England,  of  her  shireRj  hundredsj  and  manors. 
We  see  how  nearly  the  great  di\-i8ion8  of  our  own  times 
still    follow  those  which  AlVilliam   found   in   tli^    land,  so 

y*  that,  within  England  proper — in  marked  contrast  to  most 
other  parts  of  Europe— the  map  which  represents  the 
divisions  of  our  own  times  represents  in  the  main  the 
divisions  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  More  minute 
reseaa-li  will  indeed  often  bring  to  light  diCTerences  be- 
tween the  Domesday  boundaries  of  shires,  hundreds,  and 
manors,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  same  divisions  in  our 
own  tim<i.  These  minute  variations  and  their  causes  are 
matters  for  the  local  historian  of  eaoh  particular  district, 
rather  than  for  the  general  historian  of  the  whole  land. 
But  the  existence  of  such  minute  vnriations  in  boundaries 
that  have  remained  essentially  the  same  is  of  itself  a 
Bpejiking  witness  to  their  permanence.-  Domesday  teaches 
us,  better  than  any  other  witness  of  those  times  can  teach 
Ufl,  that  the  England  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
England  of  the  nineteenth  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Rutland  alone,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land,  remains 
an  insoluble  problem.'    The  western  frontier  of  the  four 

*  8m  Ap[ietMlix  N. 

'  Hie  cluuigea  of  IwUDdftriet  of  this  kind  betwe«n  the  map  of  EngUad 
according  to  Dotneaday  and  the  map  of  Knglnnd  u  it  HtaztfU  now  are  very 
coocldorabla  in  point  of  nuuber.  But  they  Wui^  ho  wholly  tu  the  local 
antiqnitiM  of  each  particular  district  that  I  Itare  not  nttcnipt«d  to  go  into 
them.  The  cbangm  In  the  border  ehires,  thow  on  the  morohes  of  Walei 
and  of  the  lands  attached  to  Scotland,  are  another  matter.  Thoy  are  part 
of  thegenoral  history  of  the  coimtry. 

'  See  Tol.  i,  p.  49  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  197.  The  Rutland  uf  Domesday  does  not 
appear  as  an  independent  Bhii%  but  as  an  appendage,  oot  of  any  of  the 
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smm  bordering  on  Wales  bag  gone  back,  simply  becauae 
the  dominion  of  England  has  gone  forward.  The  forma- 
tion of  U9W  shires  later  than  Domesday  in  the  land  be- 
tween Mersey  and  Solway  is  less  a  part  of  the  internal 
history  of  England  than  the  last  chapter  in  the  long  and 
varied  history  of  that  border  land,  call  it  Strathclydc, 
Cumberland,  or  what  we  will,  in  which  all  the  races 
which  have  any  share  in  the  present  population  of  our 
island  may  claim  an  interest.^  And  Domesdaj'  is  not  only 
our  best  guide  to  the  geography  of  its  own  times,  it  not 
only  teaches  us  names  and  boundaries,  but  it  teaches  ns,  in 
a  way  in  which  no  other  witness  can,  the  widely  different 
fate  which  befell  diiferent  districts  of  England  in  the  dajrs 
of  the  Conquest,  It  is  from  Domesday  alone  that  we 
learn  how  sweeping  a  confiscation  it  was  which  fell  on 
the  lands  through  which  the  Conqueror's  army  first 
xnarcheil,  how  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  became,  above 
all  other  shires,  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  and  how  Kent, 
the  land  whose  warriors  had  gathered  closest  around  the 
Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man,  met  its  glorious  punishment 
in  the  doom  which  decreed  that  no  English  tetiant-in- 
chief  might  hold  a  rood  of  Kentish  soil.*''  It  is  Domesday 
alone  which  enables  us  to  contrast  this  sweeping  con- 
fiscation in  the  south-eastern  shires  with  the  milder  fate 
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•btrtts  which  join  it,  l)Ut  of  NottinghAiiudiirc,  from  which  it  ties  quite  apart. 
Bat,  small  m  tlie  shire  still  ia,  its  DomeiKUj  twundaries  nre  sttU  nurower. 
A  gn*t  port  of  the  present  RutUnd  waa  then  reckoned  to  Northampton- 
Rhire.  1  may  add,  m  hearing  on  the  mention  of  this  sbire  in  my  first 
Tolome,  that  to  talk  about  "liatUnd«AMY''  is  aa  uiduiown  on  thu  spot  aa 
to  talk  about "  Giunbfltlandfihin  "  ia  anywhen. 

*■  Bee  voL  i.  p.  634,  ed.  J.  Bealdea  the  omiadoo  of  the  Benucian  shires, 
the  tnodem  Nnrthnmberland  and  the  modem  Dfithoprick  of  Durham, 
DoDMday  knows  nothing  of  the  Bhtret  of  Cumberland,  Weatmoroland,  and 
lABCwUr.  (S«*  ToL  iv.  p.  490.)  Pitrt  of  tliD  in<Mluni  Cumlwrland  and 
WwtoKjrelaiul  bdangs  to  Yofkiihire,  ao  much  muiiely  oh  came  mthin  the 
diooeae  of  York.  The  rest  of  Cumberland  and  Weettnoreloiid  was  ttill 
a  Soottiib  holding  ttU  the  ooloniiatJou  of  Carlialc  by  William  Kuliui. 

*  See  n^  iv.  p.  34,  and  Appondix  O. 
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which  fell  upon  Wiltshire  and  Nottingham,'  and  above 
all  with  the  good  luck  which  enahlod  so  many  of  the 
chief  men  of  Lincoln,  city  and  shi  re,  to  keep  under 
tbe  Norman  rule  some  share  of  what  they  had  held  in 
better  times.-  No  amount  of  rhetoric  brings  home  to 
us  the  harrying  of  the  North  Uke  the  awful  entries  of 
"  wa6t«  "  which  follow  the  eye  in  page  after  page  of  the 
Yorkshire  Survey.^  And  almost  more  s|>eaking  still  is  the 
con8j)icnous  absence  of  that  still  more  northern  land  in 
which  Walcher  and  Robert  of  Comines  had  met  their  Gate.* 
If  Domcflday  stood  by  itself  as  our  only  record  of  those 
times,  its  dry  entries,  its  legal  Actions,  the  hard  conventional 
point  of  view  from  which  it  looks  at  everything,  would  give 
us  a  very  meagre  and  distorted  notion  of  the  facts  of  the 
history.  But  the  recorded  history  of  those  times,  even 
those  precious  entries  where  the  heart  of  England  speaks  in 
the  patriotic  voice  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  would 
lose  half  their  value,  many  parts  of  the  tale  would  be  dark 
and  perplexing  indeed,  if  we  had  not  the  Norman  Survey 
as  its  commentary. 

Yet  this  is  not  all  that  Domesday  does  for  us.  Its  most 
incidental  notices  ar*3  sometimes  the  most  precious.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  to  an  incidental,  an  almost  acci- 
dental, notice  in  the  Survey  that  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  fact  of  the  general  redemption  of  lands.^ 
And  there  is  a  s^iecial  interest  also  in  those  incidental 
notices  of  another  kind  which  set  before  us  no  great 
fact  of  national  history,  but  which  light  up  the  picture 
with  some  little  piece  of  local  detail.  We  seem  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  those  times  when  the  Commiseionors 
stop  to  notice  a  new  church,  a  new  and  goodly  house,  or 
a  fertile  vineyard;^  when  they  tcU  us  of  the  hall  of  Earl 

'  On  WilUfbire,  tee  vol.  iv.  p.  41 ;  And  011  Nottinghiknuhiro,  p.  197. 
■  Sre  vol.  iv.  p.  114.       'See  vol.  iv.  p.  X93.       *  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  337,  673. 
'  8e«  ftbovo,  p.  30,  and  voL  iv.  p.  35. 
*  See  the  cutriuti  iiu<Ier  the  louJa  of  Eadward  of  Saliibury,  Domeidsy 
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Waltheof,*  or  of  the  new  fishery  that  hswl  been  made  by  Earl  obap.  xxii. 

Harold.-     And  we  fet-l  the  like  wheu  they,  as  they  do  far 

more  commonly,  stop  to  poiat  out  how  the  halls  of  Eng-lifih- 

nien  had  perished,^  how  the  worth  of  land  bad  ffone  down 

binco  the  days  of  King  Eadward,  or  how  it  had  been  either 

laid  waute  through  the  accidents  of  war  and  revolution  or 

wantonly  turned  into  n  wilderness  for  the  savage  sports  of 

the  intervals  of  peace>     We  feel  at  home  as  we  read  of  the 

mill  which,  for  lack  of  water  in  the  hot  season,  could  be 

worked  in  the  winter  only;  *  of  the  other  mill,  act  up  since 

King  Eadward's  daySj  whose  working  endangered  the  ships 

in  Dover  harbour ;  ^  of  the  new  tolls  which  had  not  been 

levied  in  King  Eadward's  days,  which  the  new  lords  of 

the  soil  had  set  npt  but  of  which  the  Commissioners  clearly 

did  not  approve ;  or  of  the  market  set  up  by  the  Norman 

69  ;  "  Ibi  xl-  acne  pnti  et  zx.  acnD  putune  et  L  icne  talrm  mintitB  «t 
«ocl«B)i  BOTft  at  domtu  opttma  «C  vinek  bona."    Th»  pUc«  in  Wiloot  in  Wtlt- 

'  Dometdi)*,  3iO.  "  In  HaIIuii  ....  faabuit  Watlcf  oomw  auluu  .... 
Hano  temun  babet  Rngerius  [de  BuiH]  Ae  Judita  comitwa." 

'  Domeaday,  y>b.  **  Hano  piicaiiom  habait  Her«ldus  comea  jn  Morte- 
la^  T.  R.E.,  ct  SUgimdiu  archtejiuoopus  habuit  diu  T.  R.  S\\,  ct  tuiuoa 
dicuDt  quixl  Heraldtu  vi  cuiulruxit  uau  T,  R.  £■  in  Ujrra  ilti  Cluu^eetUDU  et 
in  torn  S.  PauU." 

'  Domeaday,  4I.  *'Leuainiu  et  Uluuardus  teuuerunt  in  pangio  de 
efiiKopo  et  non  ptttueninC  ire  quoUbet;  qaiaqae  habtdt  aulam.  Quaodo 
6«nnanui  reoepiir  non  niia  una  aula  fuic.**  So  6a.  "Buie  haUn  tuerunt, 
modo  ona." 

*  Hoe  voL  iv.  p.  493.  Fur  Uw  deraatiLtioni  of  Earl  Hugh,  cf.  186  b  ; 
"  la  his  m-aiiti»  terriji  excreverunt  bUvk  In  ^iiibiu  iadom  OMlwmus  veuationem 
«xerc<t  et  Inde  habet  quod  capere  potest  nil  aliud."  Cf.  also  Uia  outries 
on  the  next  pa^-  But  there  aeenu  to  be  a  distinction  betwcoi  Oibem  who 
only  wilfoUy  kopt  the  land  waato  whidi  hail  already  be«n  wasted,  and  Earl 
Hngfa  who  made  a  wUdaniHi  of  aet  purpose.  This  oomea  oat  very  furdbly 
ia  aa  entry  in  £xan.  5,  where  wo  read  of  "ti.  hidse  do  quibua  hominea 
ifai  BauaUes  fugati  aunt  prupu^  forontani  regla."  '  Domeaday,  255  b. 

*  Demaaday,  I.  "  In  introitu  portiii  de  Uuvore  est  unum  molendlaum 
qaod  omnea  pene  naves  oonfringit  per  ma^fnam  turbatioDeni  marls  vt 
fnaiimiiHi  daoumm  faoit  rcgi  et  hoiainJbus  et  nou  fuit  ibi  T.  R.  £.  *  lb. 
"  RMtrioa  de  Obtrchara  fecit  quaaidam  doanuin  sup*;r  aquHni  r^^ia  et  tcmuit 
huG  uaque  ounaucrtudinem  regiit,  uec  dmuua  fuit  ibi  T.  R.  K." 
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lonl  which  brought  to  nothing  the  more  ancient  market 
his  English  neighbour.*  Even  the  entries  which  caosed 
special  wrath  at  the  iirae^  the  searchiug  inquiries  whicb 
left  no  ox  or  cow  or  swine  unrecorded,^  help,  as  we  tnoe 
them  page  after  page  in  the  eurveya  of  the  eastern  and 
western  shires,  to  bring  the  general  picture  of  the  land 
more  vividly  before  us.  Never  was  there  a  dry  legal 
record  so  full  of  human  interest  of  every  kind  as  the  great 
Survey  of  England.  Everj'  human  relation,  every  j»osition 
of  life,  every  circumstance  which  could  call  forth  joy  or 
sorrow,  the  wail  of  the  dispossessed,  the  overhearing  greed 
of  the  intruder,  the  domestic  details  of  courtship,  marriage. 
dowry,  inheritance,  bequest,  and  burial,  all  are  there. 


"  QoHqaid  B^unt  homines,  votuiri,  timor,  Ira,  volopU^ 
Gaudia,  disuunus,  luatri  oii  fiumgtj  libttUt"' 


I  Doi^fa  of 
j  the  Ree\'ce. 

Alienation 
I  by  eode«i- 


In  the  pages  of  Domesday,  among  all  the  dr}Tiess  of  legal 
forraulfe,  we  can  hear  the  ery  of  the  poor  under  the  rod  of  a 
grasping  neighbour  or  of  a  heartless  official ;  *  we  see  the  pri- 
vate spite  or  private  Javour  of  the  self-seeking  reeve,  French 
or  English  indifferently, recorded  in  so  many  words;*  we  trace 
out,  recorded  no  less  Caithfally  if  in  less  outsiwken  words, 
the  nepotism  of  the  Bishop  who  made  a  maintenance  for  his 
kinsfolk  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  bim;' 

'  Sm  vol  iv.  p.  765. 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  695.  The  Inquirv  wm  not  followed  by  any  great  result 
In  a  nuaur  bi  Ew<<r,  entered  in  if.  78,  where  it  ia  reconlod  that  Peter  of 
Taloguea,  "qnando  recepit  hiw  man«num,  non  laveiut  mid  anum  bovan." 
Tbera  were  howerer  ftfUMm  at  the  time  of  the  Bnrvvy. 

'  Juvenal,  i.  185. 

*  Take  for  iniUnce  the  entry  quoted  In  vol.  iv.  p.  223;  "Pauper  omn 
matre  recUnutt."     It  sounds  like  the  end  of  a  tiexametor. 

'  I  shall  deal  Bpecially  with  the  reevtn  in  Appendix  F.  But  I  wfl]  quote 
one  entry  here.  To  p.  3]  we  read  or  lands  Id  Surrey,  "  Abbiu  de  Ceiteai 
tenet  anom  hidam  quaui  prsbfoctUB  villte  hujus,  propttir  iniuiicitUm  qiiuQ- 
{tun,  ab  isto  manerio  abituUt  ct  miait  in  C'«rie«L" 

'  See  tbetrtuHos  of  BrUitb€Ali  in  Appendix  D;  of  Uomumn  in  Tul.ii.  p.  403; 
of  Gutbmund,  vol.  iU,  p.  70,  and  Api^euilix  L.  So  of  the  Norman  Bishop  fir- 
fivt,  ii.  {h  1 1 5,  "ex  hifl  Boolinannis  tenet  RicardoR  iii.  de  dooo  Arfuti  episcopl.'* 
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and  we  see  the  intruding  stranger  throwing  the  heritage  of  chap.  xxir. 
EogUshmeQ  as  a  gift  to  the  basest  partnen  of  bis  amuse- 
ments or  bis  lusts.'     We  see  the  course  of  justice  or  of 
injastioe,  how  one  evil-doer  meeta  with  death  or  outlawry 
for  his  deeds,^  while  another  escapes  under  the  patronage  of 
the  i>owcrfnl   temporal   and   spiritual   lords   of  whom  he 
holds.*     And,  rising  above  all,  stamping  his  presence  on  P«r>oiul 
every  page  of  the  Survey  which  he  ordered,  we  see  tlie  wliiSL^in 
master  of  the  work,  whose  mickle  thought  and  deep  speech  '■*w  Survey. 
with   his   Witon  *   had   led   to  the    making  of  this  great 
possession  for  all  time.     From  one  end  of  Domesday  to  the 
other,  King  William  is  there,  making  himself  felt  in  every 
action  of  every  man  within  his  kingdom.     His  coming  into 
the  land,  the  harsher  features  of  that  coming  being  veiled 
in  the  decorous  language  of  the  Survey,  is  the  great  epoch 
from  which  the  date  of  all  that  is  done  is  reckoned.     The  The  King 
land  itself  is  his  gift ;  whoever  owns  any  portion  of  it  must  of  all  itaui. 
show  the  writ  and  seal  of  the  giver,  or  must  at  least  bring 
such  evidence  as  the  law  demands  to   prove  that  it  has 
really   been  granted  to  him.     Here  the  King  has  been 
defrauded  of  hia  rights ;  the  money  due  to  the  royal  coffers 
has  not  been  paid,*  or  the  land  itself  has  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  without  a  lawful  grant  from  the  one  lawful  grantor. 
One  man's  possession  is  at  the  King's  mercy;'   on  the 

Aorltn  1 18  6  we  find  of  tbn  diurch  of  Sunt  Mary  at  ThtitfaH  "nuxtn  tetunt 
fiUi  ArCutl  epiacopi,"  k  that  he  wm  ftt  leHt  00  inqiroreiMOt  on  hb  EngUah 
pcedeceaor  MHuimter. 

'  Id  3S  b,  at  Clodfbrd  in  nomiMhire,  we  find,  "de  isto  maaario  tenet  abbas 
ia  lira  (see  vut.  ir.  p.  537)  Ui.  Tirgalae  ttrm  «t  decimam  vilbe,  et  Adelina 
joculatrix  imam  Tirgmlain  qnaoi  oomea  Rogerius  dedit  d."  So  aH,  "In 
SlaoBaifoo  tcsui  qmedam  oonculnna  Kig«lli  [de  Albtngo]  U.  hldaa  teniD." 

'  Sm  above,  p.  39,  and  Appendix  K. 

*  Sm  tlM  •tory  of  Bmngar  in  vol.  W.  p.  738.  •  Soe  vol.  iv.  p.  690, 

*  Of  MTeral  caaea  take  one  from  Deroiubire,  in  DometKlayt  100,  where 
the  King's  dues  are  reckoned  up,  consisting  of  pennies  from  Count  Robert  of 
Moctain,  Saint  Hary  of  Rouen,  and  othen.  The  ooauncnt  is,  "  bcs  denaritts 
jam  jier  pluroa  annos  r«x  aon  habuit." 

"  Domasdaj,  244  ft. 
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rights  of  another  the  Com misei oners  do  not  venture  to 
decide;  he  mast  wait  till  he  can  6])aik  to  tho  King  face  to 
face.^  But  King  William  is  a  King-  ruling;  according  to 
I»w ;  if  be  has  his  claims  upon  other  men,  other  men  may 
freely  bring"  their  claims  against  him  before  the  Barons 
whom  he  has  sent  to  search  out  how  his  land  is  set  and  of 
what  men.  Here  we  see  him  gmnting  lands  back  to  their 
owner,  making  thereout  either  a  temporal  profit  in  the 
shape  of  gold  told  or  weighed  to  him,  or  else  the  spiritual 
profit  which  belongs  to  those  who  give  alms  to  the  blind 
and  the  lame,  to  the  widow  and  the  orpban.a  We  see  him 
in  his  Bofler  moments,  as  the  bereaved  father  making  grante 
for  the  soul  of  the  son  whom  he  bad  untimely  lost.^  And 
we  sec  him  rewarding  by  other  grants  the  ser^-ices  done  to 
the  daughter  who  still  lived.*  We  see  him  too  as  the  father 
who,  however  tender,  would  not  raise  up  for  himself  rivals  in 
his  own  house,  who  would  not  give  up,  before  God  took  it 
from  him,  any  fragment  of  the  kingship  which  God  had 
given  him.^  Not  an  appanage,  nor  an  earldom^  not  a  single 
rood  of  English  ground,  does  the  Survey  show  as  having 
passed  by  William's  grant  to  those  who  were  to  come  after 
him.*  In  this  great  record  of  his  government  King  William 
stands  alone;  he  is  more  than  the  central  piece  of  the 
picture,  he  is  the  picture  itself.  Every  detail  of  the  record, 
every  utterance  of  the  law,  every  claim,  real  or  pretended, 
to  the  smallest  scrap  of  ground  within  his  kingdom,  all 
gathers  round  him ;  all  goes  forth  from  him  as  its  source, 
and  comes  back  to  him  as  itfi  object.  He  stands  alone  as 
one  who  had  been  specially  called  into  being  for  the  work 
of  ruling.     The  kingdom  is  his ;  we  may  gather  indeed 


*  Donuadfty,  ji.  191 .  "  Dcmeo  cum  nige  loqiutur."  Comiiorti  tbu  phnuH 
in  Heniy  the  Firet'g  Cfauter  (Stubbi,  Select  Chartcn,  97),  "  mecum  inde 
lofiu&tur." 

'  Sc«  Appendix  I.  Mnd  M.,  and  toL  Iv.  p.  197. 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  614,  *  Soo  vol  W.  p.  634.         •  See  vtA.  W.  p.  641. 

•  Soc  voL  iv.  p.  6^. 
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from  the  Snrvcy  that  then?  bad  been  Kings  before  him,  and  enxv.txn. 
even  that  he  came  from  beyond  sea  to  claim  their  Crown.  H**  "«^* 
But  by  what  right  he  claimed  it,  in  what  relation  he  stood  Crown 
to  the   Kings  who  went  before  him,  of  this  we  learn  as  granted. 
little  from  the  book  of  Domesday  ns  we  learn  of  any  pro- 
viBion  for  his  Crown  and  kingdom  when  he  himself  shmdd 
pass  away.   It  is  the  one  form  of  William  the  Great,  in  the 
solitary  majesty  of  him  who  was  master  of  the  whole 
land  and  lord  of  all  the  men  in  whom  he  gave  it,  which 
stands  fotlh  in  full  life  on  the  canvas.     While  he  grasped 
the  rod  of  nde,  it  was  not  for  lesser  men  to  ask  how  he 
came  to  wield  it,  or  to  a»k  to  whom  it  should  pass  away 
^when  seven  feet  of  gronnd  should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
rlolding.     The  portrait  of  William  is  drav^ii  of  set  purpose.  The  two 
and  in  living  colours,  by  the  Chronicler  who  deemed  it  a  ^J^JJ^  ** 
thing  worthy  of  record  that  he  had  looked  upon  him.'  And 
it  is  drawn,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  in  colours  hardly  less 
living,  in  the  pages  of  the  record  which  was  made  to  give 
William  himself  a  picture  of  his  kingdom,  but  which  to  us 
gives,  not  only  the  picture  of  his  kingdom  but  the  hardly 
leSB  precions  picture  of  William  himself. 

One  thought  still  remains;  the  Survey  sets  before  us  the 
ite  of  England   in   the  later  days  of  William's   reign. 
Jut  the  means  by  which  the  Survey  was  put  together  SWe  of 
are   not   the  least  instructive   jmrt   of  the  whole  story,  sunx^.  ^^ 
The  entries  in  each  place,  as  we  have  seen,  were  made  by  o«th»  of 
the  Commissi nners,  after  hearing  the  witness  and  taking  t|,g  (Uj^pt, 
the  oaths  of  the  men  of  the  (listrict,  French  and  English.  J^'^i^'"'* 
The  extent  of  the  lands  and  rights  of  the  Norman  land- 
owner, the  claims  which  he  had  over  other  men  and  the 
dainu  which  other  men  had  over  him,  were  all  verified 
by  the  oaths  of  witnesses  of  cither  natLouj  given  in  the 


1  See  vol.  IL  p.  165  ;  vol.  Iv.  p.  618. 
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lawful  Enfflish  Assemblies  of  the  shire  or  the  hundred.* 
And  those  claims  were  settled  by  what  the  voice  of 
those  witnesses  proved  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  and 
rights  of  the  dispossessed  Englishman  into  whose  place 
the  Normal!  had  stepped.  It  must  have  been  with 
strange  feelings  that  Englishmen  gave  in  their  witness 
to  show  what  hod  1>ecn  in  the  days  of  King  EaJward 
the  exact  boundary  of  the  lands,  the  exact  extent  of  the 
personal  rights,  of  their  former  neighbour,  j)erhapa  their 
friend,  kinsman,  or  former  lord.  They  were  bidden  to 
call  wp  the  memory  of  the  happier  past,  only  to  bring 
the  harshest  features  of  the  present  yet  more  strongly 
before  their  miuds.  They  were  called  on  to  tell  what 
had  been  once  held  by  their  friend  or  neighbour,  by 
Godric  or  Esegar  or  /Ethelnoth,  only  to  proclaim  more 
strongly  that  those  lands  and  rights  had  for  ever  passed 
away  from  Godric,  from  Esegar,  or  from  .Ethclnoth  into 
Oeuerml  the  hands  of  the  stranger  Ralph  or  Roger.  With  what 
of  the  feelings  men  discharged  such  a  duty  the  unimpossioned 
return.  entries  of  the  Survey  cannot  tell  us,  but  they  do  make  it 
plain  that  the  duty,  strange  as  it  was,  was  in  the  main 
faithfully  discharged.  How  far  the  new  lords  who  stepped 
into  the  places  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  succeeded  in  winning 
the  real  good  will  of  their  men  of  the  conquered  race,  the 
Survey  of  course  cannot  tell  us.  But  we  do  see  that  the 
formal  relation  of  a  man  to  his  lord,  the  personal  duties  and 
services  which  that  relation  carried  with  it,  had  passed 
with  but   little   difficulty  from    the  English  antecessor  to 


*  Soe  Uh)  entries  In  ii.  186  b,  187,  where  the  witneM  of  the  hundred 
oomes  out  very  clearly.  In  one  case  (Domeedey,  ii .  446  h)  we  find  it  recordeJ 
of  a  witneei  named  Flint,  "vioeoomea  derationarit  quod  mentJtuji  era!.** 

This  way  of  taking  an  InquiBitEon  of  tho  ext«n(  lA  landB  by  oath  was 
not  new.  In  a  ohartvr  of  LevrlM  the  Gonmm  ou  behalf  of  the  abbey  o(  Saint 
Oallen  (<|uut«d  by  Waitx,  Ihutteht  VafaMnuigrgt«€hi<AU.  i.  350),  it  ia 
orderwl  "  ut  rea  illitu  ubi  oeoonritaa  exegttit,  cam  Bacrameoto  iiH{ai- 
nntor.*' 
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'  the  stranger  whom  the  law  of  the  Cooqiieet  looked  on  as  cuap.  xxn. 
bis  heir.     The  lord's  witnesses  of  either  race  are  alike 
ij  to  go  CD  their  lord  s  hehaif  to   the  stern   trial 
njoioed  on  each  race  by  its  own  custom.     The  English- 
offers  his  body  to  the  ordeal ;  the  Frenchman  oti'ers 
to  the  wager  of  battle.'     And  nothing  sets  before  us  Lee»l 
aore  clearly  than  the  language  of  the  Survey  the  perfect  S^wd/Mid 
equality  between   all   men,  of  whatever   race,   who  ^**«*»* 
bved  imdcr  William  s  Unr.     If,  through  the  greater  part 
[of  the  land,  Englishmen  had  given   way  to  Normans, 
was    in    "William's    eyes     an    unhappy    accident ; 
rhatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  was  at 
not  to  be   found  in  any  legal  preferouce  given  to 
Normans  over  Englishmen.     King  William's   grantees, 
iF^nch  and   English,  received   their   lands   of  the   Bame 
ator  and  according  to  the  same  law.     That  grantor 
f  Wu  the  King  of  the  English ;  that  law  was  the  ancient 
law    of   England.    To    that    law    every  subject    of  the  a  fxir 
English  Crown,  whether  bom  or  not  within  the  four  seas  Bocrdiiir 
of  Britain,  had  an  equal  right  to   appeal.     The  claim  of  Lrw     ' 
^iNorman   against   Nonnan,  of  Norman   against    English-  p*"**!  ^ 
[man,  was  heard;   but  the  claim  of  Englishman  against 
[Xnglishman,    of  Englishman   against   Norman,  was   also 
lieard ;  nay  Norman  and  Englishman  alike  were  heanl  when 
they  brought  their  claims  against  King  William  himself. 
What  was  law  in  the  days  of  Eadward  remained  law  in  Chingw 
the  days  of  William ;  the  Survey  ever  and  nnon  speaks  m  fnr  h 
of   change   with    a    kind    nf   conservative    horror,    as   if  ""*>'"  "^^ 
whatever  was  other  t-han  it  had  been  in  Eadwai-d's  days 
.•was  branded  as  wrongful  on  the  face  of  it.     As  far  as 
outward  names  and  formuliB  went,  every  care  was  taken 
to   make   the    change   involved   in   the   establishment   of 
the  foreign  King   and  the   foreign   land-owners  seem   as 
slight  as  might  be  to  the  conquered  people. 


'  Hee,  among  many  otlter  caaon.  ii.  146b,  190, 
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to  BCe  too  UgUy  tiie  vilne  of 
V^  Mmm.  Stia  Urn  let  me  be 
tkv^lrt  to  tbsak  too  EgMf  of  the  rfciign  which  foBowed 
oa  Uw  Conquest,  or  of  the  hnmfdiiti*  vrctcfaedneM  vfaksh 
wm  wTovght  br  it.  Tkomt  dnages,  tJnt  wretchedneK, 
en  favdlj  be  rated  too  kigUjr  m  ^legnt,  but  it  is  ewy 
to  fiuicj  them  to  hare  been  quite  diffescnt  in  kind  &om 
what  tbey  rcdlr  were.  We  can  hardlf  oTeirate  the 
amooiit  of  wretchednew  which  was  caaaed  at  the  momentj 
or  the  importanee  of  tiie  efaaages  which  were  wrooght  in 
the  long  nm,  hy  the  proeeas  of  depriTing'  all  the  chief 
laad-ownen  in  the  ooontrr  of  their  lands  and  granting  those 
lands  to  strsngers.  Bot  we  mar  easily  mistake  what  was 
nalljr  a  system  of  legal  confiscations  and  legal  grant«, 
hanh  no  doabt  and  nnngfateoos,  bat  still  carried  out 
strictly  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  a  mere 
scramble  of  brigands,  in  which  every  foreign  soldier  got 
what  be  could  lay  his  bands  npoa.  In  some  respects  the 
legal  and  orderly  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from  natives  to 
strangers  which  went  on  step  by  step  daring  the  whole  of 
William's  reign  may  have  been  harder  to  bear  than  if  the 
land  hod  been  handed  over  to  mere  anarchy  and  violence. 
The  strict  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  William 
understood  the  law,  may  even  in  some  sort  have  made 
matters  worse,  by  adding  moi.keTy  to  sulwtantial  wrong. 
It  was  email  comfort  to  a  man  who  saw  his  lands  taken 
from  himself  and  grant«!  out  to  a  stranger,  to  tell  him 
that  his  lands  were  justly  forfeited  for  actual  or  con- 
htruftive  treu^oa  against  the  King  who  had  come  from 
beyond  the  sea.  And  it  must  have  seemed  the  bitterness  of 
mockery  when  the  stranger  to  whom  his  land  was  grantetl 
was  dealt  with  as  his  heir  by  lawful  succession,  and  when 
the  neighbours  and  friends  and  tenants  of  the  dispossessed 
lord  were  called  together  to  bear  witness  as  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  inheritance.     And  bitterer  even  than  the 
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■■     rii^nihiiw  ■ilii  \\\U  ill  llil  lliij  liiii  ■■iiiii 
to  tke  ■■piwit  Ibw  off  belwA.  Awgk  tkiraMftilOM 
»  iht  boH^  UUuu  fee  tW  ■»«*>  wcr  u  tfeg^ 
t2ie  n«B>  of  «i|i^  iMk  tfc»  t»^i  — d  »n  Ite*^' 
of  it.    Hm  stni^lf  1^  toB  iT  VillkMV  owa  ^ 

^aDnd,  Ids  strict  icgvl  far  Ofc  kok  •  ftnoal  jartaee^  hftir^M^t  ^^ 
no  «pan  slaig  in  fin  ■iJiuy  tlife  i>sdt  cf  aMlnay  KogMuats  ^  g^ 
a&d  EttgitAmctt  one.    Aod  tlwf  bad  bo  scmII  dbue  *»^^!!||J?*L 
in  fixing  the  wbt  in  whidi  tbat  vork  dkonld  be  euried  (b«i. 
out.    They  rated  tbat  it  shoold  be  done,  not  br  obftoging 
Englifibmen  into  NonouM,  bttt  hj  cittnging  Nonnans  into 
Eoglishmen.   No  time  indeed  is  so  bitter  for  the  motteat  as  i— i^j 
tbe  time  when  wroag  pats  on  tbe  gsrb  of  right,  wben  tbe  wjiumi 
forms  of  law  and  jnstioe  ai«  changed  into  iBftniments  of  **^^^  i 
oppreosioD.    So  it  was  in  th«  eleventh  pentoiy;  so  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth.   In  the  eleventh  oeotury,  »s  in  the  sixteenth, 
England  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  despot  who  know  how 
to  do  his  worst  deeds  under  the  form  of  hiw.     In  both 
cases  it  might  seem  that  the  substance  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  that  the  shadow  would  soon  dwindle  n^\1ly  atVr  it. 
It   might  seem  that  flesh  and  spirit  had  wholly  passed 
away^  and  that  the  dry  bones  could  never  live  again.     But 
BO  it  was  not  to  be.     In  each  case  a  day  came  when  form 
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and  substance  wcro  again  joined  together,  when  the  dry 
bones  stood  np  again,  quickened  once  more  into  flesh  and 
blood,  and  with  the  breath  of  life  in  their  nostrils.  To  the 
legal  tyranny  of  William  in  one  age,  to  the  legal  tjrranny 
of  Henry  in  another,  we  owe  that  the  unbroken  life  of 
English  law  and  English  freedom  has  never  boon  wholly 
snapped  asunder.  Truly  the  more  both  William  and 
Henry  spake  of  law  the  more  they  did  unlaw  j  but, 
because  they  still  hod  law  in  their  mouths,  they  paved  the 
way  for  those  who  hod  law  not  only  in  their  mouths  but 
in  their  hearts.  To  the  strict  formalism  of  William's 
government  of  which  the  legal  iictions  of  Domesday  are 
the  mouth-piece,  to  the  caprice  which  made  Heury  love 
ever  to  have  Judges  and  Jiiries  and  Parliaments  and  Synods 
as  the  accomplices  of  his  foulest  deeds,  we  owe  it  that 
the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  heroes  of  the 
seventeenth  could  withstand  the  despotism  of  their  weaker 
soccessors  in  the  name  of  tlie  yet  living  law  of  England. 
It  was  because  William  in  ooe  ago  and  Henry  in  anotlier 
had  preserved  the  form  in  trampling  on  the  substance,  that 
Pitzwalter  in  cue  age  and  Hampden  in  the  other  could 
draw  their  ewords,  not  for  what  was  new,  but  for  what  was 
old,  not  for  cunning  theories,  but  for  ancestral  rights,  for 
those  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England  whose  memory 
still  lived  to  be  again  clothed  with  their  ancient  life  and 
strength  in  happier  times. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  NOBUAK  KINGS  IN  ENGLAND.^ 
I087-I 154. 

Y  this  time  we  have  learned  the  true  nature  of  the  great  WfliiMn'i 
work  of  William  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England^  gMe<m 
and  we  have  traced  out  his  life  and  rule  in  both  lands  j£*?J**" 
from  his  cradle  at  Falaise  to  his  grave  at  Caen.     But  it  is 
eminently  chaTacteristic  of  William  that  the  history  of  his 
deeds  does  not  end  with  the  histoiy  of  his  own  life,  but 
that,  in  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  himself,   his  work 

>  Baring  the  lixty-fleTea  yean  coatained  in  this  Chapter  w«  lose  some  of 
oar  authorities  and  gain  othefB.  The  Feterboroogh  Chronicle  goes  on  daring 
the  whole  time^  and  girea  tu  the  histoiy  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the 
First  in  detail.  Hie  reign  of  Stephen  is  confused  and  firagmentaiy,  and  the 
Chronicle  &&■  ns  altogether  at  the  coming  of  Henry  the  Second.  We  are 
tiras  left  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  any  writer  In  our  own 
tongue.  Florence  fiuls  us  in  1 1 1 7  ;  hot  a  valuable  oontemporary  continuation 
carries  ns  to  xi4i>  when  it  too  becomes  &agmentaiy.  The  enlarged  version 
of  Florenoe  by  Simeon  of  Durham  goes  on  to  1139.  Orderic,  now  a  strictly 
contemporaiy  writw,  leaves  off  at  1141.  WUliaxa  of  Malmesbury,  now  also 
strictly  oontemporary,  carries  on  his  Gesta  Regum  to  the  death  of  Henry ; 
his  three  books  of  Historia  Novella  carry  on  the  history  to  1151.  Henry 
of  Huntingd(m,  who  is  contemporary  at  least  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  and 
Stephen,  ends  with  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
the  authorities  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  lead  us  nearly  to  the  end  of 
our  period,  some  of  tiiem  increasing  in  value  as  they  go  on.  We  get  also  some 
new  helps.  For  the  reign  of  Rufus  and  for  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry,  we  have  the  precious  writings  of  Eadmer,  the  English-bonk 
bkgrapber  of  Anselni,  both  his  formal  Life  of  the  saint  and  his  fiv  more 
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lived  after  him.  Other  conquerors,  oomjuerors,  many  of 
them,  on  a  wider  field  than  William,  hare  affected  the 
course  of  all  later  history  in  a  way  that  neither  Nor- 
man nor  English  vanity  can  venture  to  maintain  that 
William  has  done.  He  cannot,  in  a  view  of  universal 
history,  claim  to  have  left  his  impress  on  all  time  like 
Alexander,  Ccesar,  Constantine,  and  Charles.  Hia  work, 
after  all,  wan  bounded  by  a  single  island  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  neig^hbouring  mainland.  But,  within  that 
comparatively  narrow  range,  William  wrought  a  work 
which,  in  one  sense  indeed,  has  been  far  more  abiding 
than  theirs.  Of  each  of  those  Lords  of  the  World  we  may 
say  that  the  influence  of  his  work  has  been  eternal,  but 
that  his  work  itself  has   fallen   in  pieces.     Bat  within 


raloable  Hiitoria  Nova.  Th«ie  on  tii*  forenumatB  of  those  vast  atore«  of 
writinga  of  the  aame  kind  which  dutia^uiMh  the  reign  of  Uoorj  the  Second. 
Id  the  Utor  [lart  of  our  jHiriod,  the  anouyinoiis  writur  of  thu  Gt;«ta  SU.-}>liBJti 
given  ua  a  dutailed  account  of  the  early  p&rt  of  Stephen 'a  reign,  but  beoomes 
fragmentaiy  and  breaks  off  in  its  ]att«r  part.  This  writer  in  the  int«reat  of 
Stephen  most  be  compared  throughout  with  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
writui  iu  tliv  intcnst  of  bis  own  patron  Earl  Robert.  The  rvign  of  Stei>heB 
il  also  recorded  by  the  two  uarlbcm  writt-n  Hichanl  and  John  of  Hexhaio, 
aztd  we  have  a  ■eparat«  trnct  by  .Ktbtdretl  of  Ric-Taux  on  the  Battle  of 
the  ataiulard.  The  Latin  elegiac  po«m  bearing  the  stmnge  name  of 
"  Draou  Nonnannicos,"  publixhed  in  tbo  Appendix  to  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Hai  (Rome,  1871),  ooatafus  mach  less  than  might  haT«  beau  looked  for. 
For  the  latter  dnya  of  iStephun,  the  historiaua  of  Henry  the  Second's 
time,  aa  Ralph  of  Diia,  Rogur  of  Howilen ,  and  Gervoae  of  Cantcrbuiy, 
begin  to  be  of  use.  Araoug  cootinentol  writcrVr  Hght  in  thrown  on  the 
Ibnign  eventa  of  Henry  the  First's  reign  by  Abbot  SugerS  Life  of  Lowii 
the  Sixth,  and  the  Norman  side  of  Stcpbtfo's  time  is  best  told  in  the  con* 
tinuatiou  of  Sigebert  by  Robert  de  Mouti*.  Aa  In  earlier  tlmcti^  we  often 
get  iacidental  hi?]p  from  local  and  miscellaneoas  writera,  and  the  gretU 
sariea  of  our  public  records  begins  during  thla  period  with  the  single  Pfpe- 
roU  of  the  thirty  lirst  year  of  Uunry  the  First.  Among  modum  writers  the 
only  geiwral  narrative  of  much  ouaIlt^quence  is  Sir  Francis  PalgT^To's  fourth 
volume ;  for  the  time  of  Ansolm  we  have  also  the  Life  of  hbo  by  Dean 
Church.  Since  this  chapter  was  first  written,  we  hare  gained  the  graatevt 
help  of  all.  The  first  volume  of  Professor  Stubha'  Constitutional  History 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  oq  this,  as  on  all  other  periods  coming  within 
its  Tango. 
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Williun'fi  island  world,  in  the  Empire  where  he  oould  he  oh.  xxni. 
at  once   King  and  Ca'sar,   not   only  has  the  influence  of  ^^ 

his  work   heen  eternal,   hut  his  work    itself  still  nhidcs.  ^H 

His  work  has  been  more  lafiting,  beciuiso  it  has  been  in  OooMrra- 
some  sort  less  brilliant.     Almost  alone  among  conquerors,  J^^i. 
he   conquered,    neither   to   destroy  nor  to  fountl,  but    to  ^^'^ 
continue.     The  monarchy  of  England,  in  the  shape  which 
it  bas  taken  ever  since  William's  day,  has  been  William's 
work.     But  it  has  been  his  work,  it  has  received  from 
him  a  new  life  and  a  lasting  character,  because  he  was 
content,  not  to  wipe  out,  but  carefully  to  preserve,  the 
old  laws  and  constitution,  the  very  titles  and   formulae, 
of  the  realm  which  lie  claimed   as   his   lawful   heritage. 
The    legal    fictions    of  Domesday,    the    formula    of  the 
amieeutor,  the  calm  assomption  of  Eadward  as  the  imme- 
diate  anifceMor  of  William,   bear   witness   to  something 
more  than   the  spirit  in   which   the  actual  details   of  tlie 
Conquest  were  carried  out,     Thry  set  forth  in  truth  the  lu  bouii^t.. 
great   Icraon  of  the   continuity  of  English   history;  thcy^^^j^^^ 

teach  us,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  William  himself,  that  J?*^^'* 

huuvy. 

it  is  not  with  the  coming  of  William  that  the  histor}'  or  the 
law  of  England  began.     But  they  set  forth  too  the  harder 
lesson,  the  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  that  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  coming  of  William  that  we  owe  our  unbroken  con- 
nexion with  jlillfred,  Ecgberht,  and  Cerdic.     It  is  owing  to 
the    momentary  overthrow,    to   tlie    seeming    momentary 
destmction,  of  our  old  kingship,  our  old  freedom,  our  old 
national  being,  that  we  have  been  able,  more  truly  than 
any   other   European   nation,   to   keep   thorn    all    as   an 
unbroken  possession    for   eight   centuries   after  they   had 
seemed  to  perish.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Norman  The  old 
Conquest  has,  in  its  results,  been  the  best  preserver   of^*^J^j 
the    older    life    of   England.      When    we    compare    our^«jU^«l-l 
history  with  that  of  nations  which  never  underwent  the  Notthm 
like    foreign    conquest,   with    our    kinsfolk    m    Uermany 
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and  Scandinavia,  we  see  that,  throug^h  that  very  foreign 
conquest,  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  ou  a  political 
being  far  more  unbroken  than  they  have.  We  have  not 
had,  like  Germany,  to  reconstruct  our  national  bcin^, 
after  being  split  in  pieces  for  ages.  We  have  not  had, 
like  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  to  set  up  our  freedom 
again  as  eomething  new,  or  at  least  restored,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  acknowledged  despotism. 
That  this  difference  we  owe  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
that,  owing  it  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  owe  it 
mainly  to  the  personal  action  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, is  the  thesis  which  I  shall  strive  to  make  good 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  my  last  volume.  In 
one  point  alone  can  I  see  that  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
man has  done  us  lasting  harm.  One  direct,  though 
not  immediate,  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  have  ei:caped,  has  been  the 
lasting  corruption  on  English  lips  of  the  common  mother- 
tongue. 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  this  work '  I  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  character  of  William's  Conquest,  as  compared 
with  the  conquests  of  times  before  and  after  it.  I  said 
then  that  it  earned  with  it  a  less  amount  of  change  than 
the  national  settlements  in  the  days  of  the  Wandering 
of  the  Nations,  u  greater  amount  of  change  than  the 
mere  political  conqnests  of  later  days.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  compare  it,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  results, 
with  two  other  famous  conquests,  one  of  the  earlier,  the 
other  of  the  later  time.  William  the  Great  himself  need 
not  blush  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Thcodoric, 
and  between  William  and  CharJes  of  Anjou,  between  the 
Conqueror  of  England  and  the  Conqueror  of  Sicily,  there 


*  See  voL  i.  p.  3. 
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are  not  a  few  direct  points  of  likenees.     The  reign   of  oi.  xrm. 
Thcodoric  in  Italy,  lite  the  reign  of  William  in  England,  l^B^ 
was  a  reign  of  legal  &etione.     The  theory  according  touMnigBi<f 
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which  William  lawfully  scccceded  to  the  crown  of  his 
cousin  Eadward  was  a  fiction  not  more  transparent  than 
the  theorj'  according  to  which  the  King  of  the  East-Goths 
entered  Italy  by  an  Im];>ena1  commission,  as  a  Roman 
Patrician  sent  to  win  back  a  loet  province  of  the  Empire 
from  the  gra^  of  the  T>"rant  Odoacer,'  The  nattire  of 
the  two  fictions  was  opposite.  It  was  as  needful  for  the 
position  of  Tbeodoric  that  he  should  not  give  himself  out 
as  King  of  the  Italians  ^  as  it  was  needful  for  the  position 
of  William  that  he  should  give  himself  out  as  King  of  the 
English.  But  it  was  on  a  legal  fiction,  on  a  system  of 
deooroofl  formulse  which  veiled  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
troth  Kings  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  the  power  of 
Theodoric  and  the  power  of  William  alike  re8t4>d.  And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  ditfercnt  nature  of  the 
legal  fiction  in  the  two  cases  which  led  to  the  difference  in 
chanu>ter  and  duration  between  the  dominion  foundetl  by 
Theodoric  and  the  dominion  founded  by  William.  The 
le^al  fiction  under  which  Theodoric  set  forth  was  one  uAture  of 
which  carried  with  it  the  destruetion  of  hie  dynasty.  The  ^^^^jj?^* 
Im|>erial  commission  by  which  ulone  the  Gothic  King 
claimed  to  reign  in  Italy  might  be  withdrawn  by  the 
anthority  which  had  granted  it.  The  Imperial  claims 
were  not  likely  to  be  heard  of  as  long  as  the  Gothic 
moDarchy  was    strong,   bat  they   were  sure   to  be  put 


Self- 


*  Some  paiBigw  on  thto  head  will  be  foand  collected  in  the  British  Quar- 
%^y  ReTi«ff  for  October,  187a,  p.  335.  Se*  eBpociaUy  the  d6«cpi|itiun  of 
^Modaric'a  tniaiioii  ^v«jn  hj  lh«  anonyiiuiufl  writer  At  the  und  of 
AxnmJaniu  {717  ed.  GnmoiHaii),  The  story  U  told  in  the  same  ^rit  by 
Jordut«B,  57. 

'  Thi*  title  «ceiRi  to  be  purpoMly  arolded,  even  when  Jarduea  oomu  aa 
>  lo  it  aa  "  GM2tontzn  liuinanorumqae  regnator."     See  tbo  article  In  th« 

ilaah  Quarteriy  Reriew  already  quoted,  p.  335. 
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forward,  and  very  vigorously  and  effectively  they  were  pnt 
forward,  as  soon  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  bcoame  weak. 
But  the  legal  fiction  by  whieh  William  claimed  the  Eng- 
liiih  Crown  contained  in  it  no  sncb  elements  of  destruction. 
It  was  one  which,  in  its  own  nature,  could  not  fail  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger.  William  gave  himself  ont,  neither 
as  a  foreign  conqueror  nor  as  the  representative  of  an  absent 
over-lord,  but  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Kings  who 
had  gone  before  him.  As  he  and  bis  dynasty  became  settled 
in  the  land,  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the  foreign  Conquest 
wore  away,  the  fiction  ceased  to  be  a  fiction.  The  King  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword  came  in  truth  to  be,  what  he  claimed 
to  be,  King  according  to  the  law  of  England.  .\nd  the 
different  natures  of  the  legal  fictions  by  which  Theodoric 
claimed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  William  to  reign  in  England 
affected  their  position  and  the  duration  of  their  dominion 
in  another  way.  lilach  came  professing,  and  each  came,  wo 
may  believe,  really  purjwsiug,  to  rule  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  which  he  found  himself.  In  the  case  of  the 
Goth,  the  question  between  Roman  and  Gothic  law  could 
hardly  arise ;  Ataulf  had  found  out  befora  him  that  it 
was  only  by  the  laws  of  Rome  that  the  world  could  be 
governed.^  But  besides  this,  the  Patrician,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Emperor,  coxdd  not  fail,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
position,  to  rule  over  Romans  according  to  Roman  law. 
So  William,  as  lawful  King  of  the  English,  could  not  fail^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  at  least  to  profess  to 
rule  England  according  to  English  law.  But  both  Theod- 
oric and  William  brought  with  Ihem  what  might  seem 
to  1)C  a  great  hindrance  to  peaceful  and  lawful  government, 
in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  army,  by  the  help  of  which  each 
won  his  conquest.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  their  followers 
that  the  difference  between  the  position  of  Theodoric  and 

>  Such  u  tha  ArltmHwi  whiA  Ontim,  jiut  u  the  doM  «i  his  Hi*l«*y. 
pulatsto  the  OMMtb  of  Atoolf.     S««  OompwmtiTv  Potitio,  3x9,  495. 
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&t  of  William  comes  ont  most  strongly.     Tbo  Italians  ca.  ixiu. 
ooald    hardly   look   on    the    Goths    as    enemies.     Tbey 
had    won   no   victory   over   any   Italian    army,   nor   was 
any   Italian  dispossessed  of  his  lands   in  order  to   enrich 
them.      The  victories    won    by   the    barbarian    host    of 
leodnric  were  won  wholly  over  the  barbarian  host  of 
'^Odoocer.    The  lands  which  Odoooer  had  already  distributed  No  fiPMh 
among  his  followers  stood  ready  to  reward  the  followers  of  made  hj 
Theodoric  without  any  further  disturbance  of  Roman  owners.'  ^««^''- 
The  man  who  was  at  once  Roman  Patrician  and  Gothic  I«oUtion  of 
Kinj^  kept  his  Roman  and  his  Gothic  subjects  se|iaratc ;  i^  UaJy. 
they  lived  apart,  each  nation  according  to  its  own   law, 
and  the  common  ruler  of  both  stood  ready  in  case  of  neod 
to  do  equal  justice  between  them.     In  Themloric's  view, 
repose  and  dignity  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Roman,  while  the 
toils  of  government  and  warfare  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Goth, 
The  Roman  had  but  to  enjoy  his  own  in  peace,  while  the 
Goth  stood  hy  as  his  armed  defender.     The  splendour  and 
dignity  of  government  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Consul;  it  was  only  the  toils  of  the  ruler  which 
the  Gothic  King  took  for  his  own  share,-   While  the  great 
King  himself  lived,  we  may  believe  that  such  a  picture 
as  this  was  more  than  a  dream,   more  than   a  theory. 
Bnt   when   his  strong   hand   was  taken   away,   all    was  Overthrow 
changed.     The  Goths  had  no  root  in  the  land  ;  they  were  Oothio 
bat  a  foreign  army  encamped  on  Italian  soil.     Presently  P**"**^- 
they   were  felt  to  be,   not  only  a  foreign   army  but  an 
hostile  army,  and  they  were  cut  off  in  warfiire  with  other 
foreign  armies  whom  the  abiding  magic  of  a  name  caused 
Italy  to  look  on  as  countrymen  oud  deliverers.     The  fol- 
lowers of  William,    on    the   other   liand,  had   won    their 
victory  over   Englishmen.     It   was   only  at   the   cost   of 
Englishmen  that  the  share  which  they  had  borne  in  con- 
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ft  reign  of  robbery  and  aUaghter.  Be 
thai  the  beginnings  of  the  Norman  rule  in  England  were 
•0  mocii  darker  than  the  Vje^nnings  of  the  Gothic  rule  in 
Italy,  the  Norman  rule  in  England  took  root  and  ceased  to 
be  a  Nonnan  role,  while  the  Gothic  role  in  Italy  was  stamped 
out  almost  within  the  memory  of  those  who  had  seen  its 
beginnings.  Tlie  Goths,  standing  apart  as  a  foreign  army 
for  the  defence  of  Italy,  never  became  Romans.  The 
Nonnans,  dividing  among  themselTes  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land to  be  held  accoiding  to  English  law.  became  English- 
men with  wonderfixl  speed.  We  might  stop,  not  without 
advantage,  to  compare  the  personal  characters  of  the  great 
Goth  and  the  great  Norman.  The  death  of  Waltheof  may 
be  set  against  tbc  deaths  of  Boctins  and  Symmachus ; 
but  if  the  early  days  of  William  form  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  turbulent  youth  of  Theodorie  and  to  the 
treacherous  slaughter  of  Odoacer  by  his  own  hand,^  the 
Italian  reign  of  Tlieodorie,  the  reign  of  a  true  father 
of  his  people,  has  nothing  like  the  harrying  of  North- 
humberland  and  the  more  wanton  desolation  of  Hamp- 
shire. Bnt  it  is  of  more  moment  to  mark  what  came  in 
each  case  of  the  policy  into  which  the  peculiar  position  of 
either  conqueror  led  him.  The  paternal  rule  of  Theodorie, 
his  careful  isolation  of  his  Gothic  followers,  gave  Italy  one 
generation  of  happiness,  to  be  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
his  dynasty,  by  the  extirpation  of  his  nation,  by  the  long 
desolation  of  Italy  at  the  hands  of  the  Goth,  the  Fmnt,  and 
the  motley  armies  of  the  Eastern  Rome.  The  oppressions  and 
spoliations  of  William's  reign,  the  division  of  the  lands  of 
England  among  bis  foreign  followers,  not  only  preserved 

■  On  tho  early  lifo  uf  Theodorie  mm\  the  death  of  (Moftcer,  see  tbo  article 
in  tlie  BrttUh  (Quarterly  Ruviuw  alrcMly  ({uotvd,  p.  325. 
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his  Crown  to  his  descendants  for  ever,  but  it  proved  in  the 
end  the  means  of  preserving  the  freedom  and  the  national  life 
of  England.  The  well  nigh  despotic  power  which  William 
handed  on  to  his  successors  woke  up  again  the  spirit  which 
a  milder  rule  might  have  lulled  to  sleep.  And,  when  the 
day  of  uprising  came,  the  ancient  sons  of  the  soil  found 
worthy  comrades  and  leaders  in  the  descendants  of  the 
men  among  whom  TVilliam  had  parted  out  the  lands  of 
their  forefathers,  comrades  whose  hearts  were  now  found 
to  be  as  truly  English  as  their  own. 

The  Italian  and  Sicilian  conquest's  made  by  Norman  ad- 
venturers in  William's  own  day  have  been  more  than  once 
incidentally  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  History.  In 
them  too  we  may  see  the  force  of  a  legal  fiction.  The 
captive  Leo  the  Ninth,  or  one  of  his  successors,  was  made  to 
confirm  the  past  and  future  conquests  of  his  captors,  aud  to 
grant  out  both  Apulia  and  the  as  yet  untouched  land  of 
Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.'  The  only  question  is 
whether  so  impudent  a  pretext  as  this  has  any  right  to  the 
name  even  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  formal  right  of  the 
Emiteror  Zeno  to  send  a  Patrician  to  rule  Italy  in  his 
name  could  not  be  denied.  Eadward  hod  no  right  to 
dispose  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  but  he  had  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  its  disposal,  and  to  claim  the  Crown  of 
England  by  virtue  of  hia  alleged  bequest  was  at  least  less 
monstrous  than  to  claim  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Old 
Rome.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lupol  grant 
did  much  to  advance  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy,  and  that  it  did  much  to  enable  their 
conquests  to  take  the  form  of  an  united  aud  regular 
kingdom.  Still  the  grant  of  Leo  did  but  give  a  shadow  of 
legal  sanction  to  a  process  of  conquest  which  had  already 

*  See  Oaofl^y  MaUtem,  L  14  (Marktort,  t.  555);  WlUuun  of  Apulia, 
it  400  (P«>t>,  iL  26a). 
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begnn.  Both  Theodoric  and  William,  ou  the  other  han5 
annonnccd  to  the  world  their  purposes,  and  the  justification 
of  those  purposes,  before  they  set  forth  on  their  several 
expeditions.  And,  like  the  claim  of  Theodoric,  but  unlike 
the  claim  of  William,  the  papal  investiture  of  the  Norman 
in  Italy  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  power  which 
it  had  once  stren^hened.  The  nominal  over-lordship  of 
Leo  became  a  terrible  reality  in  the  hands  of  those  Pontiffs 
of  the  thirteenth  century  who  professed  to  dispose  of  the 
vassal  crown  at  their  will,  and  who  sent  crusading  armies 
to  enforce  tlieir  grants.  In  some  points  then  the  Angevin 
Conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  has  more  likeness  to  Wil- 
liam's Conquest  of  England  than  to  their  earlier  conqnest 
by  William's  own  countrymen.  William  set  forth  as  a 
Crusader  before  the  true  Cmsades  had  begun.  Charles 
of  Anjou  set  forth  as  a  Crusader,  when  Crusades  had 
already  b^^un  to  be  turned  away  from  their  true  object. 
In  each  case  the  spiritual  power  backed  up  the  ambition 
of  the  temporal  prince,  but  the  immediate  relations  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  reversed  in  the  two 
cases.  William  claimeii  the  English  Crown,  and  the  far- 
seeing  policy  of  Ilildebrand  saw  that  to  support  his  claim 
by  a  ]wpal  sanction  would  one  day  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  See  of  Rome.  Urban  the  Fourth  and  Clement  the 
Fourth  had  their  own  reasons  for  et>nipassing  the  overthrow 
of  Manfred.  They  needed  the  arm  of  a  temporal  prince 
to  curry  out  their  purposes,  and  what  Edmund  of  Lancaster 
could  not  do  for  them  they  found  that  Charles  of  Anjou 
could  do.  In  the  two  conquerors  themselves  there  arc,  as 
I  have  already  said,  strong  points  of  likeness.  In  both  we 
see  the  same  iron  will,  the  same  unbending  sternness  in 
carrying  out  a  purpose  which  we  may  believe  that  each 
had  taught  himself  to  look  on  as  righteous.  In  both 
wo  may  see  the  strong  influence  of  a  formal  religion,  a 
religion  which  in  neither  case  was  without  its  fruit  in  the 
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p«9onal  virtues  of  the  man,  liiUe  aa  it  did  in  either  case  ch.  xun. 
to  soflt^u  the  hardness  of  the  ruler.     Yet  by  the  side  of 
Charles   William   might   pass  for  ^ntle.     York  and  Le  charW* 
Mans  were  lost  and  won  again,  but  their  recovery  was  not  i^^J^]^. 
marked    by  such   cold-blooded    slaug'hter   as   marked    the 
hour  when  the  entry  of  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  second 
day  of  Massaliot  freedom.^     Conradin  and  I*>edcrick  ofBeheftdtng 
Austria  were    foe*    more   to   be    dreaded    than    Eadgar  J^^^ii^  " 
and   Eadwine,   hut  their  beheadings  at  Charles's  bidding 
standH  out  in  contrast   with   the  conduct   of  the   Con- 
qnerur,   who   nerer  sent  men   to   the   scaffold   for  with- 
standing him  in  open  battle.    The  general  government  of 
Charles  seems  to  have  been   more  oppressive   than  that 
of  William,   and    the    immediate   cause    of   the    Sicilian 
revolt  shows  that  Charles  was  le«ss  zealous  than  William 
to    put    down    a    class    of   outrages    of   which    neither 
was   guilty  in   his  own  person.     He  had   his  reward  in 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  half  the  kingdom  which  ho  had 
conquered    rent   away   from    him   and  liis   bouse.     The  Comp&ri- 
differences   between   the   later   histories   of  England   and  HktuwUcii 
of   the    Two    Sicilies     belong     perhaps   to   causes    over  ^"^^fj^  ^y 
which    neither   Charles    nor   William   had    any    control.  «"1  by 
Southern    Italians,   Normans  and   Frenchmen  settled   in 
Southern  Italy,  had  not  the  same  means  for  keeping  up 
a   vigorous  national  life   as   Englishmen   and   Anglicized 
Normans.     Yet  William  and  Charles  were  alike  in  this. 
Kach  was   able,   by   help   of  a   legal   fiction,  by  help  of 
a  papal   blessing,  to  leave  behind  him  a  lasting  d^^asty 
in  the  land  which  he  conquered.     The  dynasty  founded  by 
Charles  was  at  least  more  long-lived  than  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Theodoric.     The  dynasty  founded  by  William 
abides  among  us  still. 

The  distinctive  feature  then  of  William's  Conquest  is  Giwiuai 
at  its  results  have  been,  above  those  of  all  other  con-  effccta  of 
*  See  vol.  It.  p.  549. 
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quests,  lasting  and  unbroken.  William's  entry  was  made 
by  force,  but  its  eiTecls  have  been  wrought  silently  and 
peacefully.  In  many  respects  the  result  of  William's  Con- 
quest was  merely  to  streng^then  and  hast«n  tendencies 
which  were  already  at  work  in  England.  In  some  cases 
its  effect  was  to  harmonize  and  to  reconcile  tenden- 
cies which  in  their  own  nature  were  con6ictingf.  Thus, 
before  William  came,  England  was  making  swift  stepe 
in  the  direction  of  closer  national  unity,  and  thereby  of 
greater  authority  in  the  common  centres  of  unity,  in 
the  common  King  of  the  whole  English  people,  in 
the  common  Witcnagemot  of  the  whole  English  land. 
On  the  other  haudj  England  was  also  tending  towards  those 
feudal  notions  and  relations  which  in  other  lands  did  so 
much  to  break  up  all  national  unity  and  to  weaken  the 
power  of  all  common  central  institutions.  Here  were  two 
conftictiug  tendencies.  Had  they  been  left  to  their  own 
developement,  without  any  compressing  force  from  without, 
they  might  have  wrought  the  same  result  in  England 
which  they  did  in  France.  We  might  have  seen,  as  in 
France,  the  kingdom  split  up  into  a  number  of  practically 
independent  principalities,  to  be  joined  together  in  aftertimes, 
one  by  one,  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  King.  We  might  have 
seen,  as  in  France,  the  holdei's  of  military  fiefs,  great  and 
small,  grow  into  an  exclusive  nobility,  in  one  age  defying 
the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  authority,  in  another 
age  sinking  into  the  abject  hangers-on  of  a  despot's  court. 
From  all  this  William  saved  us.  His  great  distribution  of 
lands,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  lord,  gave  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  feudal  ideas  of  every  kind.*  But  he  took  care  that 
the  King  should  never  be  sunk  in  the  lord ;  he  took  care 
that  his  own  va^^sals  and  the  vassaU  of  his  vassals  should  be 
Ms  subjects  as  well.     The  oath  which  all  men  took  in  the 

'  K  ifaaQ  wpmk  mora  Mly  of  thb  In  Uie  nan  C)»|iur. 
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great  Gero6t  of  Salisbury  ^  saved  ns  from  tbe  worst  evils  cr.  xxm. 

of  feadaliam  as  they  showed  themsolTcs  in  other  lands.  ^  ^f 
...  King* 

William  carried  out  the  work  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  to  ui»il 

its  full  accomplishment.     He  mode  England  truly  one,  and  ^h©  lauty 

he   settled,   for   many   ages    at   least,  the   great  question  kint.'dooi 

between    Southern   and   Northern    England,   between  the  bywniiatn. 

West-Saxon  and  the  Dane.     It  would  be  true,  though  it  Uedeculei 

might  sound  paradoxical,  to  say  that  the  Norman  Conquest  quoBUim 

made  England  Saxon.     The  harrying  of  Northumberland  tlTf^ 

finieibed  the  work  which  Ecgberht  liad  begun,  and  which  and 

the  West-Saxon  conquerors  of  the  tenth  century,  Eadward  EngUnd. 

atid  j£tbelstan  and  Eadmund,  had  carried  on.     William,  WUIuud 

the  desci'ndant  of  Scandinavian  sea-kings,  the  destroyer  of  ,^5,,^^^ 

the  last  of  West-Saxon  heroes,  showed  himself  as  the  true  ^«  ^<»*- 

•occessor  of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty  which  he  claimed  to  Kiinfn. 

represent.     WTien  the  King  wore  his  crown  at  Winchester, 

Gloucester,  and  Westminster,  it  was  emphatically  the  crown 

of  Cerdic,  of  Ceawlin,  and  of  Alfred  that  he  wore.^     From 

his  day  no  man  doubted  that  England  was  a  realm  which 

none  could  t«ir  asunder.     And    from    his    day    no   man 

doubted  where  the  headship  of  that  realm  lay,  and  that 

York  was  doomed  to  bow  to  Winchester  and  London.     It  Modem 

is  only  quite  lately  that   the   balance  has  been  in  some  Noriheni 

racasuro  restored.     The  great  commercial  and  political  de-  Englaw^ 

▼elopement  of  modern  days  has  given  hack  to  Northern 

England  an  importance  which  it  had  not  hold  since  the 

Bretwaldas  of  the  seventh  century'  and  the  Danish  Kings 

and  Earlfi  of  the  tenth. 

'  See  vol.  IT.  p.  695. 

*  WtnUm  of  MjJjuocbuTy  {QaA,  Pcmi.  iogD^mSier  rmiaridng  ou  the  diiE- 
oakf  of  ondentMuUuif  tU«  «p«tecli  uf  Uie  North  of  England,  mid»,  "  Quod 
propter  ridnUm  barbararuin  gentiinii,  et  propter  remodonein  regum.  quoti- 
dwn  Anglorum  modo  Nonnaunorum,  cuutigit,  ciui  uu^s  ad  auHtram  q  uaiu  ad 
•ftaUooem  diveai«ti  nuwuntur."  So  Flortiucu  (1091)  incidenUUly  aMUmm 
Wcawx  M»  Ihc  iwtural  d welling  itlucu  of  WUliaui  Rufiia  ;  "  Pmit  bwc  rex  de 
Korthyalria  per  Merciam  in  Wettt-Saxoniam  rediii."  llioro  had  been  ito 
fpecial  mentioai  ofWaiuK  befbrs. 
VOL.  T.  f 
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In  future  Chapters  of  this  volume  it  will  be  my  basinea^ 
to  trace  out  the  lasting  effectB  of  William's  Conquest  on 
onr  laws  and  constitution,  our  social  and  religious  history, 
our  language  and  our  architecture.  But,  besides  the  effect 
which  Wi!Uam*8  Conquest  had  on  all  these  things,  we  must 
remember  that  William  founded  a  dynasty.  And  as  every 
later  King  has  sprung  of  Wi!liam*s  blood,  that  dynasty  in 
one  sense  has  gone  ou  to  onr  own  time.  Still  there  is  one 
period  of  our  history  which  is  emphatically  the  time  of  the 
nde  of  William's  immediate  family.  It  is  in  strictness  the 
Norman  period  of  English  history,  the  time  when  we  were 
ruled  by  Kings  who  were  strictly  Norman  by  birth,  descent, 
or  adoption.  It  was  a  time  when  the  rule  of  the  King  of  the 
English  was  not  wholly  insular,  as  it  had  been  before  and 
as  it  was  to  be  again^  and  when  it  was  not  as  yet  that  wide 
dominion,  insular  and  continental,  of  which  England  and 
Normandy  formed  but  two  parts  out  of  many.  It  was  a  time 
when  England  and  Normandy  formed  the  whole  dominion 
of  their  common  King  and  Duke,  and  when,  though  bis 
diplomacy  might  reach  much  further,  his  warfare  was  mainly 
waged  either  to  keep  rivals  out  of  his  own  dominions,  or 
to  preserve  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  border-lands  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Maine.  And,  more  than  thisj  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  immediate  results  of  the  Con- 
quest., as  distinguished  from  its  more  far-reaching  results  in 
after  times,  were  firmly  established.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  Norman  conquerors  and  settlers  took  firm 
root  on  English  soil,  and  learned  to  feel  that  England,  and 
not  Normandy,  was  their  real  home.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  few  direct  changes  which  the  Conquest 
wrought  in  our  political  and  social  institutions  were 
fully  established.  This  [leriod  tnkes  in  the  reioTis  of  the 
three  Kings  who  immediately  followed  William.  Of  these 
the  first  two  were  William's  own  sons,  the  second  of  them 
was  his  English-horn  son.     The  third,  Stephen  of  Blois, 
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the  9on  of  William ^s  daughter,  was  not  in  strictness  a  ciLxxin. 
member    of    William *g    house.     But    he    Iiad    practically  Stephen 
become  one  of  William's  house  by  adoption.     Brought  up  Nonnan. 
at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  bound  to  him  hy  the  c1o.se  and 
endearing  tie  of  a  sister's  son,  carefully  seeking-  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  of  both  races,  Stephen 
was  in  trutli  as  much  Norman,  as  much  English,  as  if  he 
had  come  of  the  male  line  of  the  Conqueror.     He  was  cer- 
tainly more  Norman,  more  English,  than  the  Kings  who 
came  immediately  after  him.     The  difficulty  is  thai  it  was  Cfa&mctar 
only  for  a  few  years  that  Stephen  can  be  said  to  have  ^iga, 
reigned  at  all ;  the  greater  part  of  his  nominal  reign  most  "35-"S4- 
I  looked  upon  as  a  time  of  anarchy,  parting  off  the  period 

^represented  by   Henry  the  First  from   the  period   which 
l>egins  with  Henry  the  Second-     With  the  accession  of  the  Farcigrn 
Angevin  dynasty  a  new  state  of  things  begins.    England  of  ^bT"" 
Normandy  were  for  a  short  time  merely  members  of  a  ^^^""^ 

Ivast  dominion  which  seemed  likely  to  grow  into  a  common 

'Idogdom  of  Gaul  and  Britain.    The  final  result  of  this  Sep&ratiuti 
slate  of  things  was  that  England  and  Normandy  parted  ^umdyMii 
adcr.  that  Normandy  became  part  of  the  French  king-  EnglMid. 

^dom,  while  England  again  became  the  island  Empire,  holding 
for  some  ages  a  greater  or  less  part  of  Gaul  as  a  dependency 
of  England  beyond  the  sea.     Within  the  land  the  dominion  Fuidoii  of 
of  strangers — strangers  often  no  less  to  Normandy  than  to  EnglftiMi. 
England — had  the  effect  of  making  all  the  nativesof  England, 
of  whatever  blood  or  speech,  feel  and  act  as  countrymen. 
The  time  during  which  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
may  be  looked  upon  as  visibly  working  thus  divides  itself 
into  two  easily  marked  periods.   The  first  takes  in  the  reigns  Flnt 
of  William  Rnfus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Stephen,  so  far  as  1087-1154. 

rwe  can  say  that  there  wm  any  reign  of  Stephen  at  all. 
The  second  period  takes  in  the  reigns   of  the   Angevin  Seoond 
Kings,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second  till  England  ,  j^^.i^ja. 
once  more  thorougldy  became  England  under  Edward  the 
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CB.ixtn.  First.  The  former  of  tJicsc  periods  1  purpose  to  deal  with 
PUnof  the  j,,  j-jj^j  pyegent  Chapter,  iq  the  form  of  a  consecutive  narra- 
_maamiiwe.  tive.  But  it  will  not  be  a  narrative  entering-  into  the  same 
detail  as  that  in  which  I  have  told  the  reigns  of  Eadward, 
Haroldj  and  ^Villiam.  It  will  be  one  that  will  deal 
specially  with  those  events  which  illustrate  the  effects 
of  the  Conquest,  and  the  relations  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen  to  one  another.  It  will  answer  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  reigns  of  the  Danish  Kings  which  I  gave 
in  my  Brat  volume.  The  second  period  will,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  History,  need  nothing  beyond  a  mere 
sketch,  such  aa  the  opening  Chapter  of  my  story,  in 
which  I  pass  lightly  over  the  five  centuries  of  Eng- 
lish history  between  Hengest  and  Eadgar.  And  as, 
between  those  two  Chapters,  I  placed  what  I  had  to  say  for 
my  present  purpose  about  the  earliest  institutions  ot 
England,  so,  between  my  slight  narrative  of  the  Norman 
reigns  after  William  and  my  slighter  sketch  of  the  Angevin 
Kings  down  to  Edward,  I  place  the  Chapters  which  are 
designed  to  treat,  in  the  form  of  disquisition  rather  than  of 
uarrative,  of  the  work  that  was  going  on  between  the 
Conquest  of  William  and  the  accesijion  of  Henry,  the 
eflecte  in  short  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  go  on  then 
now  to  tuke  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  where  I  dropped 
it,  on  the  day  when  the  second  William  left  the  death-bed 
of  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown  of  the  con- 
quered island. 


§  1.  ]MffH  of  William  Ru/w, 

1087 — 1100. 

Tn  the  two  periods  of  English  history  with  which  T  have 

to  deal  in  the  preseut  volume,  a  remarkable  analogy  may 

nmn  »ml     i„j   Bpj»n   between   tho   successive   Htages   of  eaoh.      Each 
AAgflvin 

djiiHtlot.   dynasty,  Norman  and  Angevin,  begins  with   a  mighty 
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finuder.     If  tke  Cooqoeror  eUikde  alone,  or  is  approM^ted  ca.  u 
amoo^  his  own  dcscendanU  bj  the  gremt  Edward   only, 
a  place  next  after  theitB  mKHomg  the  later  mien  of  EngUnd 
mzj  nielj  be  giren  to  Uemy  of  Anjou.     William  and 
Henry-  each  began  a  great  work,  and  each  handed  on  bis 
work  to  his  sncoenor  before  ihe  final  effects  of  his  %vork  SjS^ 
had  as  yet  had  time  fbllr  to  show  theros^lvefi.     There  is  bec««M 
thns  an  analogy  between  the  poeition  of  the  second  King  of  ^^^*"* 


UmCm- 


lUKnt. 


UntmnnA 
each  d\-narf:v.  betwe^i  WilUam  the  Red  and  Richard  the  RiiAmpiI 

Lion- Hearted.  There  is  in  truth  a  good  deal  of  likeneaa 
betweok  the  two  men.  In  each  case  a  man  of  great 
aataral  g'iftsj  of  strongly-marked  character,  bat  whoae 
powers  are  not  directed  to  any  one  ^reat  and  statesman- 
like object,  follows  a  statesman  of  the  liighest  order.  In 
both  reipins  England  itself  seems  to  fall  oat  of  sag'ht,  aa 
compared  with  schemes  of  continental  policy,  continental 
enterprise,  and  continental  oonqut«t.  To  the  long  and 
imitortaul  reign  of  Henry  the  l-^rst  there  is  nothing  which 
exactly  answers  in  the  Angevin  period.  In  some  points 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  reign  of  Rufn^ ;  in  other  points 
it  has  a  character  wholly  its  own.  But  the  anarchy  of  Two 
Stephen's  time  answers  to  the  longer  anarchy  of  John  and  ^^^^.  ^ 
Henry  the  Third.  Only  it  marks  the  silent  advance  which 
had  been  made  between  the  two  jwriods  that  the  earlier 
anarchy  sprang  out  of  a  struggle  between  two  competitors 
for  the  Crown,  while  the  later  anarchy  sprang  out  of  a 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  nation.     At  last,  in  two^ 

both  cases  alike,  liglit  comes  ont  of  darkness  and  order  oat  

of  chaos.  In  the  one  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  again 
restored  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  great  Henry;  in  the 
other  the  power  of  the  Assembly  of  the  nation  is  again 
restored  in  a  new  form  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  greater 
Edward. 

I  have  said  that  the  reigns  both  of  William  Rufus  and  Comi^- 

„      . .  ,    turn  of  tu 

of  Richard  the  Lion- Hearted  have  a  specially  ua-fcnglisn  „\gat  of 
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look.  But,  if  W6  Iodic  below  the  surface,  we  sball  see  that 
this  is  far  more  true  of  the  reign  of  Richard  tlian  of  the 
reign  of  Rufus.  Richard  has  strangely  become  a  national 
hero,  because  his  cruBading  exploits  were  held  to  shed  g:lory 
on  the  land  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  born  and  from  which 
he  drew  his  highest  title.  Thus  the  reign  of  Richard  was 
really  more  un-English  than  it  seems  in  popular  belief.  But 
the  reign  of  William  Bufua  was  really  less  un-English  than 
it  seems  at  tirst  sight.  Outwardly  indeed  it  was  a  reign 
specially  nn-English,  more  so  than  the  reign  which  went 
before  it  or  the  reign  which  followed  it.  It  was  indeed  to 
English  loyalty  and  valour  that  William  Rufus  owed  his 
throne;  yet,  after  his  first  delusive  appeal  to  English 
loyalty,  there  was  nothing  in  hie  days  which  at  all 
answers  to  the  sfcndied  English  revival  which  marked 
the  reign  of  his  Engligh-born  brother.  The  old  race  of 
Englishmen  was  dying  out ;  the  new  race  of  Englishmen 
had  hardly  as  yet  begun  to  show  itself.  Still,  if  William 
Rufus  utterly  belied  his  claim  to  the  ancient  title  of  King 
of  the  English,  few  Kings  were  better  entitled  to  the  new 
title  which  was  just  beginning  to  creep  in,  the  title  of 
King  of  England.  His  personal  policy  was  indeed  mainly 
continental ;  his  chief  object  throughout  his  reign  was  to 
win  and  enlarge  a  dominion  on  the  mainland.  But  he 
carried  on  his  continental  policy  in  something  more  than 
the  local  spirit  of  a  mere  Norman  Duke.  Uis  own  age 
looked  ou  him  as  one  who  threatened  the  kingdom  of 
Prance  in  the  character  of  a  King  of  England.  Richard 
altogether  neglected  his  island  kingdom,  and  gave  up  that 
fuller  superiority  which  his  father  had  won  over  his  Scot- 
tish vassal.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  never  neglected  to 
consolidate  and  to  extend  his  authority  in  the  island  realm, 
the  possession  of  which  gave  him  such  increased  strength 
for  his  continental  undertakings.  In  no  reign  between 
those  of  the  two  great  Edwards  are  the  relations  of  the 


CHARACTER  OP   THE   REtGK  OF   RUFU8. 

[inperial  Crown  to  iU  Welsh  and  Scottish  dopcndencies  of  ch.  rxm. 
greater   importance   than    they  are  in   the  rcigu   of  the  Scottiah 
second  Norman  King.     And  William  Rufus  is  one  of  the  uj^  ^. 
few  Kin^  since  the  days  of  the  We«t-Saxon  conquerors  l^vcnoit 

of  tile 

who,  like  Harold  and  Edward  the  First,  enlarged  the  Englwh 
actual  Knglish  kingdom  by  tlie  incorporation  of  lands  °^""'* 
which  had  hitherto  etootl  in  a  relation  of  merely  external 
To  Kav«  annexed  Normandy  and  Maine,  to 
*Tiave  made  his  over-lord  at  Paris  tremble  lest  his  whole 
realm  should  share  the  same  fate — these  things  were  but 
momentary  triumphs.  But  the  conquest  of  South  Wales, 
the  incorporation  of  Cumberland,  the  rest'Oration  of  Carlisle 
as  a  border  city  and  fortress,  all  these  wore  lasting  ad- 
litions  to  the  strength  of  the  English  kingdom.  They 
mark  the  reign  of  William  Eufus  as  a  time  when,  if 
Englishmen  were  bowed  down  under  a  cruel  yoke,  England 
at  l«!nst  was  mighty  under  u  King  who  knew  how  to  nse 
Iker  might. 

With  the  personal  character  of  William  Rufus  we  are  Pergonal 
less  concerned   than   with   the   political   character   of  his  of*^foB' 
reign.     But  the  character  of  the  man  was  one  which  had 
no  small  effect  on  the  character  of  his  reign.     No  man  ever 
had  a  more  distinct  personality  of  his  own.  The  impression  Number  of 
which  he  made  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  is  borne  a„twuSwut 
witness  to  by  a  store  of  personal  anecdotes  larger  perhaps  **^' 
than  is  to  bo  found  of  any  King  before  or  after  him.     We  Hi« 

aee  the  Red  King,'  in  his  figure  a  caricature  of  his  anpettroncd 
ftther,  short  in  stature,  with   projecting  stomach,  ruddy  *"*'  ha*'>*»- 

e,  and  resUeas  eye.  We  can  hoar  him,  in  his  merriment 
or  in  his  anger,  casting  about  his  impious  jests  and  shame- 
less mockery  of  his  own  crimes,  or  else  in  his  fierce  wrath 
stammering  out  his  defiance  of  God  and  man.     Hia  bodily 


'  He  ia  "Rvx  Rufiw,"  "IJ  reis  Rum,"  in  a  mitrked  way,  tb«  nioknama 
•ygtematioaUy  luwd,  almooi  aa  if  it  woro  a  real  muoe.  See  Will. 
,  Iv.  306;  Ord.  Tit,  671  D,  683  B;  Wice,  I4499-M503* 
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cB.  xxm.  strength,  his  love  of  the  chase,  his  military  skill  and 
daring,  we  may  add  his  real  g^fts  as  a  ruler  whenever  he 
Comptrf-  chofiti  to  put  them  forth,  all  come  from  his  father.  But  all 
his  bther.  that  ennobles  the  character  of  the  elder  William  b  lacking 
in  the  younger.  William  the  Great  ever  kept  a  real 
feeling  of  religion,  a  real  respect  for  law,  however  easy  he 
might  find  it  to  turn  law  and  religion  to  his  own  ends. 
Bat  William  the  Red  knew  no  law  but  his  own  wiU. 
Instead  of  the  austere  personal  virtues  of  the  Conqueror, 
William  Rufus  was  given  up  to  every  kind  of  riotous 
living,  even  to  forms  of  vice  which  are  sheltered  by  their 
own  foulness.*  Instead  of  the  more  than  ceremonial  re- 
ligion of  his  father,  he  was  a  mocker  and  a  blasphemer, 
not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  a  speculative  unbeliever  as  one 
who  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  dealing  with  his  Maker  as 
with  a  personal  enemy. ^  The  man  who  gathered  together 
Jewish  Rabbis  and  Christian  Bishojis,  and  offered  to  embrace 
the  creed  of  the  best  disputauts,^  tlie  man  who  undertook 
to  convert  back  again  the  Hebrew  youth  who  had  forsaken 
the  Synagogue  for  the  Church,^  may  not  have  intellectually 
cast  aside  the  faith  which  he  never  east  aside  formally,  but 
he  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  commonest  decencies  of  bis 
I  time  and  office.  Strange  to  say,  the  King  who  Bur})assed 
yal".  all  his  fellows  in  vice  and  blasphemy  was  never  cut  off 
from  the  conmiunion  of  the  Church.  And  occasional  ap- 
pearances at  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  occasional  grants  to 


'  On  this  nuUer  1  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  words  of  Siunt  AntrhB 
in  Eailimtr,  Hut.  Nov.  14,  U>  the  remiu-kable  puaagc*  in  Williuu  of  MftlmM* 
lni'7>  iv.  314,  316  (eapecuUlj  the  varioiu  rcftdingt  Id  Sir  T.  D.  Hard^i 
noto),  y.  393,  41  i.  Mid  to  levenU  pboes  in  Orderio,  67J  B,  6S0  A.  683  B, 
7^3  C,  781  C,  D.  Tho  paMngo  mint  be  ooatpwod  iugcther  for  their  full 
fonxt  to  be  t*kcn  in.  Cf.  kIso  Stubba,  Itincrariuui,  xxi.  Cf.  GinUdu^  Vita 
Ojtlfrldl.  U.  19  (vol.  iv.  p.  433,  Brewfir). 

'  I  refer  to  tho  wurdj  pat  into  hu  month  by  Ewlmer,  Hlit.  Nov.  54.  Cf.  47. 

>  Will.  Malms.  Iv.  317. 

*  Eodmor,  Hist.  Nor.  46,  47.  Them  pMngM  have  a  further  importaiwa 
aa  connected  with  the  afqiearaBoe  of  Jews  in  England.     See  Appendix  Q. 
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Mdcnatitical  foondations,  show  that  the  open  blasphemer 
bad  still  not  sefviratetl  himself  by  auy  formal  act  from  the 
fidlowship  of  Christiau  men. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  character  of  William  Rufus 
th^e  was  a  side  which,  at  anr  rate  in  his  own  age,  was 
Dot  wholly  repulgave.  He  bad  at  least  the  virtues  of  a  son. 
Dutiful  in  all  things  aa  lon^  aa  his  father  lived,^  he 
cherished  his  memory  with  all  reverence  when  he  was  gone. 
This  feeling  comes  out  in  more  than  one  shape.  The  few 
churches  towards  which  Kofus  a}>|>«irs,  not  as  a  spoiler 
bnt  as  a  benefactor,  are  those  which  owed  their  foundation 
to  his  father.^  And  in  his  wars  he  makes  it  a  kind 
of  point  of  honour  to  keep  or  vfin  whatever  had  been 
a  possession  of  his  father.'*  But  the  phrase  which  I 
have  jubt  used,  the  &ct  that  we  can  speak  of  a  point  of 
honour^  opens  to  us  that  side  of  the  Kcd  King's  character 
which  is  in  every  way  the  most  inslnictivo.  Wilbam 
Rufus,  like  Ricliard  the  Lion-Ilearted,  is  one  of  the  heroes 
of  chivalry.  His  reign  indeed  marks  a  great  developement, 
a  developement  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  personal 
character  greatly  helped,  of  all  those  ideas  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  may  s]icak  of  as  chivalrous.  For 
William  Rufus  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  right  were 
words  which  had  no  meaning ;  but  he  fully  imdcrstood  and 
obeyed  the  law  of  honour.  The  virtues  of  the  Christian 
man,  the  virtues  of  the  ruler  ruling  according  to  law,  the 
virtues  of  the  subject  obeying  according  to  law,  were  of 
DO  account  in  bis  eyes.  But  the  virtues  of  the  knight,  the 
g^itleman,  and  the  soldier  he  could  both  honour  in  others 
and  practise  in  his  own  person.  Like  other  chivalrous 
Kings,   he   thought   bat   lightly  of  the   coronation   oath 

*  8«*  vol.  iw.  p,  709. 

'  Tbe  chief  of  Uiovo  were  D^nle  Abbey  Mid  Skint  Stephen's  »t  Oum.  Um 
faiiadKdoof  of  bU  Sithor.  Tbu  WalLhniu  writer  (l>c  InTcntione,  2  3)  mlaw  a 
mtSi  over  Willliuu'i  rubbcriea  Erom  WalUism  (o  enrich  Caea. 

«  Ofd.  Vil.  769  B,  0. 
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CH.  x\m.  which  hound  him  to  his  people,  of  the  promises  which  he 
made  thorn  in  bis  own  time  of  need,  or  of  the  treaties  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  other  princes.*  He  did  not 
scrapie  to  purchase  the  help  of  men  who  were  bonnd 
by  every  tie  of  allegianec  to  the  cause  of  his  enemies ;  but 
his  engagements  in  actual  war  time,  the  engagements 
which  bound  him  personally  as  a  soldier  and  a  knight,  were 
always  Rtnctly  ke]tt.  As  the  King  sworn  to  do  justice  and 
mercy,  he  did  not  shrink  from  visiting  innocent  men  with 
barbarous  punishments  ;-  but  when  he  acted  as  the  knight 
in  arras,  the  life  and  limb  of  the  prisoner  of  war  was  safe 
in  bis  hands,  and,  when  he  granted  a  truce  to  a  Ix'sicged 
place,  hia  word  remained  unbroken.^  Wliat  he  practised 
himself  he  looked  for  from  others.  He  refused  to  hearken 
to  the  suggestion  that  knights  to  whom  he  had  granted 
their  freedom  on  parole  might  possibly  betray  the  faith 
His  "mac-  which  they  had  plighted.*  We  hear  much  of  his  magna- 
\, aanuni^jT^  nimity  and  his  liberality '' ;  but  his  magnanimity  **  has  little  in 


and 

nOity." 


common  with  any  true  greatness  of  soul.  It  was  rather  an 
overbearing  personal  arrogance/  which  made  him  too  proud 
to  hurt  those  whom  he  deemed  personally  beneath  him, 
and  which  thus  often  led  him  into  acts  which  had  at  least 
the  outward  look  of  generosit)'.*     The  liberality  of  Rufus 


'  8m  the  cotnpUinU  of  thu  Eugliih  Clironiclcr  of  Bufui'  breach  of  Ua 
promucs  to  Mb  8ubj«ctfl  in  toS8  aud  uf  hu  breach  of  the  trea^  with 
Robert  ill  1091,     The  phrsae  U  ouM-ly  tliu  mudu  in  iKiLb  cases. 

'  Taku  fur  iristauce  the  piumliment  of  WiUi&m  of  Ea  aad  hia  compaaioiu 
in  1096. 

'  See  the  itoiy  of  the  siege  of  ChAteausur-Loir,  Ord.  Vit.  775  0,  D. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  773  D.  "  Abnt  a  me  ut  ctT>dam  quod  prubua  milM  violet  fidem 
Buam."  '  See  the  Btorj-  in  Williimi  of  MalinifHbury,  iv.  309. 

*  The  meanint;  of  the  word  "  ma^jinaiiiiQitaa  "  in  the  latij|ruii^  of  the  time 
U  iUuBtrated  by  the  wordii  of  Suger  in  hia  life  of  Lewia  the  Fat  (c.  19), 
where  be  nulU  a  certain  Count  Odo  *'  tamultuuioB,  mmr  taaffnanimitati*, 
caput  aoeleratoruin." 

*  Win.  Neub.  i.  2.    "  Homo  typo  immantwdnuo  supcrbiai  tui](pdus." 

'  See  in  Will.  Malma.  iv.  jio ;  Ord.  Vit,  773O;  Wacc,  15100  et  aeq.; 
Palgrave,  iv.  640. 
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gathered  aronnd  him  the  choicest  soldiers  of  all  lands;  hut  en. xini. 
the   means   fur  this   bounty  was   fuund  in  sacrilc^  and  ^^ 
oppression,  in   keeping  churches  void  of  pastors  and  insoUioni 
wringing  tax  upon  tax  from  every  class  of  his  subjects.' 
His  hand  was  heavy  on  the  robber  and  on  the  murderer,  save 
nhen  they  could  either  purchase  thoir  safety  by  a  bribe,* 
or  when   they   belonged   to   his  own  personal   following. 
When  we  read  of  the  court  of  Rufus,  of  the  effeminate 
dress  and  manners  and  the  base  vices  of  the  young  nobles 
who  surrounded  him,^  and  yet  when  we  remember  that 
these  same  men  were  the  first  in  every  feat  of  arms  in 
the  battle  or  the  siege,  we  seem  to  be  carried  on  over  a 
space  of  five  hundred  years.     We  seem  to  have  suddenly 
leaped  from  the  ^dve  and  decorous  court  of  the  Cou(|ueror 
to  the  presence  of  the  minions  of  the  last  Valois. 
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The  man  so  highly  gifted^  but  whose  gifts  wore  thus 
fearfully  abused,  obtained  without  difficulty  the  Crown 
which  his  lather's  dying  voice  had  bc<|ucathcd  to  bim.  He 
was  accepted  joyfully  by  the  English,  and,  at  least  without 
any  open  op|)osition^  by  the  Normans  in  England.  A 
change  of  masters  is  commonly  acceptable  to  subjects ;  the 
reign  of  a  new  King  is  always  fertile  in  hopes  and  promises ; 
and  the  worst  features  of  the  character  of  Rufus  had  as  yet 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  shoiving  themselves,*  There 
was  DO  available  English  competitor;  the  Euglish-bom 
Henry  was  not  at  hand ;  and,  as  a  ruler  though  not  as  a 
man,  William  was  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  Robert. 
The  choice  of  William  too  would  again  separate  England 
and  Normandy,  and  such  a  separation,  eTen  under  the  son 

'  See  Wai.  MaliOT.  iv.  314,  333;  Otd.  VH.  680  A,  763  C.  Cf. 
l^duor,  Uiil.  Nov.  94 ;  Chrun.  Pctrib.  1 100. 

«  Cf.  Old.  V^t.  669  A,  680  A,  with  Will.  Malms.  W.  314 ;  Efcdmer,  Hirt. 
Kor.  94.  *  Sec  WUl.  M*lm«.  iv.  314 ;  Ord.  Vit.  68  j. 

*  See^Mlmo-,   13,  I4.     WiUuuu  of  MjJmiMbQij  (iv.  3ii)doubU«eB  ax- 
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of  her  Conqueror,  mig-ht  seem  like  the  bc^innin^  of  a  new 
day  of  freedom  for  Eng^land.  The  new  King  was  crowned 
by  the  primate  Lanfrttuc,*  and  he  began  to  reign  without 
a  hand  or  a  voice  being  raised  against  him.  Bat, 
after  the  Easter  of  the  next  year,  William  learned  that  it 
was  only  the  English  part  of  his  Btibjects  who  had  accepted 
him  in  good  faith.  A  revolt  broke  out,  which  was  shared 
in  by  the  chief  men  of  Norman  birth  throughout  Knghind. 
At  its  head  was  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  wlio,  released  from 
biij  prison  aud  restored  to  his  earldum  of  Kent,  was  dis- 
satisfied at  finding  that  the  chief  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  new  King  was  held,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  brother 
|jrclate  William  of  Durbam.*  Odo  set  forth  the  advantages 
which  the  Norman  settlers  in  England  would  find  by  still 
having  one  prince  to  reign  over  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. He  told  them  how  much  better  it  suited  their 
iutereata  to  be  ruled  by  the  careless  llobert  than  by  the 
stern  and  active  William.  The  chief  Normans  in  England) 
Odo's  own  brother  Robert  of  Cornwall,  Earl  Roger  of 
Montgomery  and  his  fierce  son  Ilobort  of  Belesmc,  Hugh 
the  Bigod  and  Hugh  of  Grantuiesnil,  the  younger  Count 
Euittace  of  Boulogne,  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and  hia 
nephew  Robert  of  Mowbray,  all  rose  in  rebellion  to  transfer 
the  Crown  of  England  from  William  to  his  brother  the 
Duko  of  the  Normans/  And,  in  the  South  at  least,  men 
believed^  to  their  wonder  and  horror,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  himself  joined  in  the  revolt,  a  deed  which  the 
English  Chronicler  does  not  scruple  to  liken  to  the  deed  of 
Judas.  At  Durliam  however  men  looked  on  William  of 
Saint  Carilef  as  an  innocent  victim  of  the  wrong-doing  of 


'  Chron.  Potrib.  1087;  Fkr.  Wig.  1087  ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  305 ;  OnL  Vil. 
663  C. 

*  Witt  Malms,  iv.  306.     On  W^tlllaui  of  Saint  Carilof,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  677. 

*  Willi&m  of  Ncwbui^h  (i.  i)  aftcakii  the  Lutguaga  of  a  somewhat  later 
time,  when  Iib  mys,  "  Quibumlam  optiinatutn  Roberto  iiropenaiorem,  twu- 
qaam  juirto  harretii  et  perperam  exlucrodato,  faruvoi  pnsistauUbiut." 
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his  royal  namesake.'  On  the  other  hand,  Lanfranc  and  the 
other  Biehope,  a  few  Norman  nobles,  among  them  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester  and  William  of  M'arren,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  people,  remained  faithful  to  the  new  King. 
The  rebels  strengthened  their  castles ;  each  man  in  his  own 
district  harried  the  land,  especially  the  domains  of  the 
I^ng  and  the  Archbiehop;  and  they  sent  to  Duke  Robert, 
praying  him  to  send  help  and  to  come  himself  to  take 
the  Crown  to  which  the  common  voice  of  the  Normans  in 
Kogland  had  eallod  him. 

In  this  danger  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  owed  his  Crown 
to  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  conquered.  T\vicc  in  the 
course  of  the  war  did  Rufus  put  forth  written  proclama- 
tions, calling  tlie  sons  of  the  soil  to  his  standard^  and 
lavishing  all  the  promises  which  Kings  are  wont  to  lavish 
at  momenta  when  the  help  of  the  people  is  needful  to 
them.  The  days  of  King  Eadward  were  to  come  back ; 
all  wrong  was  to  be  undone ;  no  more  unrighteous  taxes 
were  to  be  raised ;  each  man  was  again,  as  in  the  days  of 
Cnat,  to  have  his  free  right  of  hunting  on  his  own  land.^ 
By  the  second  procbmation  the  shameful  name  of  Hithin^ 
was  to  be  the  doom  of  every  man^  French  or  English,  who 
failed  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  lord  the  King.-^    The 

'  The  Mwonnta  in  tbe  ChrDoicIo,  Fkrenoo,  kdA  William  of  Molmeibiny 
■boqU  ba  oampKrcKl  with  tha  long  Durham  TBrrion  in  tli«  MonaitiociD,  L  S44. 
Cf.  Palgmve,  iv-  31,  3a. 

*  On  thnw  promiiree  see  Ktubbs,  Cooititutloaal  Uirtoiy,  i.  396. 

*  I  hare  meDdoDed  this  nlthing  prodamatlon  in  vtA.  iL  p.  104,  hi  far  aa  it 
iUaatralcd  the  dm  of  the  word  niiHng,  It  cumea  out  in  tlie  Chronicle  in  10S8, 
uid  in  WilLLuu  of  MnliuvtiLur}-,  iv.  jo6.  But  it  15  ttio  Engliiih  Chronicler 
akme  who  tringi  out  the  hci  that  it  was  addroMod  to  all  inhal>itant«  uf  the 
bnd  alik^  boUi  French  and  Engliah  i  "  Sa  cyng  . . .  aende  ofer  call  Engla- 
iBBde,  Mid  bead  )ttt  dc  man  )>o  wiert  unnifVitq;  HOtmldc  cniman  to  him,  Fren- 
daee»  Engllsce,  of  pocte  and  of  up]«laQde."  Walter  of  Uemingburgfa  (i.  3t) 
gfrca  tbe  afipeal  a  spedally  popular  turn ;  "  Convocavit  Angloa,  et  0Bt«udil  efs 
iadiriemin  Nomiannorum,  rogavit^^ue  ut  ipMum,  qnan  do  voluntatc  patria  in 
ftfencraaTeraat,  aibi,  tanqoam  uaput  et  zegeui,  tuenintur,prouiittL-u«  u«  <|Uod 
mdiofan  legem  quam  idbi  rellent  eligere  oonoedfiret  eit  impodtenuu  ol> 
eoriptura  finnarat" 
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Engflish  pressed  around  bim;  they  promised,  and  t 
gave  him,  their  faithful  Bervice.  FortrpRses  held  by  Nor- 
man garrisons  were  taken ;  fortresses  besieged  by  NormanB 
were  defended ;  a  new  Norman  invasion  was  beaten  back 
from  the  South-Saxon  shore  by  King  William  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  English,  The  fierce  Robert  of  Mowbray 
was  driven  from  their  walls  by  the  burghers  of  D- 
ehester,'  The  Norman  lords  of  the  Welsh  march,  Roger 
of  Lacy,  Bernard  of  Newmarch,  Ralph  of  Mortimer — some 
add  the  greater  Roger  himself — at  the  head  of  a  host  of 
Normans,  Englishmen,  and  Britons,  were  overthrown 
before  the  walls  of  Worcester,  smitten,  as  men  then 
deemed,  by  the  curse  of  the  English  Bishop  who  defended 
the  King's  cause  within  the  city,*  But  the  main  stress  of 
the  war  fell  on  the  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands.  Here 
Odo  held  the  castle  of  Rochester  against  the  King ;  here 
Robert  of  Mortain  held  the  castle  which  had  arisen  within 
a  comer  of  the  Roman  walls  of  Anderida.  First  at 
Pevensey,  then  at  Rochester,  had  the  Bishop  of  Bayeui  to 
surrender  to  the  English  host,  and,  at  his  second  surrender, 
he  had  to  march  out  amid  the  jeers  and  curses  of  the  vic- 
torious army,  who  called  on  their  King  for  halters  to  hang 
the  traitor.^  But  more  striking  still  wns  the  turning  about 
of  things  during  the  earlier  siege  of  Pevensey.  Duke 
Robert  at  last  sent  a  fleet  to  help  in  an  enterprise  which 
he  alTccted  to  deem  too  easy  to  need  his  personal  presence. 
On  the  spot  where  the  Norman  followers  of  the  first  "WW- 
Ham  had  first  landed  on  the  soil  of  England,  the  English 
followers  of  the  second  William  struck  down  or  drove  back 


*  He  BCge  of  Dchester — Givelcea»tra— itnuge  pUoe  it  now  seenu  for  m 
af)gp — fai  danrilMd  oal:^  by  Florence,  io98. 

*  For  ih«  lieg*  of  Woroester,  (we  the  Chronicle,  1088 ;  WDl.  Malnu.  G«Mt. 
B«g.  It.  306 ;  G«st  Pont.  385.  It  is  tnliZ  muoh  more  fully  br  Floraoce,  in 
whote  account  of  the  deeds  of  his  own  Bishoi>  and  of  his  own  fellow-dtiieni 
the  nnall  bc^finniu^  of  a  Itjgendary  element  may  be  Men  croepin^  In. 

'  Tid»  loene  U  Tividly  ducribod  by  Orderic,  668,  669 ;  Pidgravt^  tv.  45. 


the  loss  of  their  English  laods  and  honours.     Bishop  VHH-  Sappn»- 
liun  of  Durham,  after  a  trial  in  the  King's  Court  vrhich  RbdUoa  ia 
reads  like  a  forestalling  of  the  struggles  of  Anselm  and  *^  ^"^ 
Thomas,   surrendered    his   eastle   and   went  berond  sea.' 
By  the  help  of  the  English  whom  he  had  called  to  his 
standard,  MTilliam  King  of  the  English  was  now  safe  upon 
his  throne. 

This  rebellion  and  its  suppression  are  among  the  most  PmnuDeai 
striking  events  of  the  time.     Nothing  since  the  corona-  ij^,  i&^. 
tioa    of  the   Conqueror    brings  out    the    action   of   the  ^^* 
English  people  in  so  strong  a  light.     One  thing  almost 
alone  we  wish   to  know,   namely  how  far    the   vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  which  all  our  au- 
thorities bear  witness  was  a  common  action  throughout 
the  whole  land.     We  should  gladly  know  how  far  distant 
parte  of  the  kingdom  agreed   in   obeying  the   summons 
which  bode  every  man  who  was  not  a  niihiug  to  hasten  to 
the   King's   standard.     We  would   gladly  know  whether 
Mercian  or  Northumbrian  contingents  showed  themselves 
before  Pevensey  and  Rochester,  or  whether  they  stayed  to 
do  what  thoy  might  for  the  defence  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain ;  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  Cooqucror  kept  his  Crown  through  the  help 
of  English  loyalty  and  English  valour,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Norman  lords  and   their  Norman   followers 
had  turned  against  him.     The  campaign  of  1088  was  asTlwlut 
much   a   war    of   Englishmen    against   Normans   as    the  twtjeo  Eng* 
campaign  of   1066 ;    and   it  was   the  last   campaign   of  yj^tJ^, 
Englishmen  against  Normans.     From  henceforth  wo  have 


*  Ttiii  DAtioiul  exploit  id  told  with  great  glee  by  the  Chroniclor,  ud  with 
same  further  debuls  by  WillUin  of  Mslmeibtuy,  who  tdJu  about  "  uottrl,** 

^  t».  306. 

*  See  »boTe,  p.  77, 
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CH.  xxm.  civil  wars,  in  which  men  of  either  race  might  bo  arrayed 
on  either  aide  ;  but  we  never  again  see  an  armed  struggle 
between  the  two  races.  We  do  not  again  hoar  an  ap- 
peal to  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen,  to  do  battle  against 
the  Norman.  The  next  time  that  Englishmen  are  called 
on  to  do  battle  against  strangers  on  tbeir  own  soil,  the 
meanings  of  words  have  changed.  Tlic  descendants  of  the 
Norman  settlers  have  now  become  Englishmen,  and  they 
join  along  with  other  Englishmen  in  withstanding  new 
crowds  of  adventurers  from  lands  which  they  have  now 
learned  to  look  upon  as  foreign.  Tlie  campaign  of  Ro- 
chester and  PevonRcy,  waged  in  the  cause  and  at  the  bidding 
of  our  second  Norman  King,  was  in  troth  the  last  effort 
of  the  old  and  undefiled  Teutonic  England.  As  compared 
with  every  other  effort  since  the  great  overthrow  on 
Senlnc,  it  shows,  as  everything  else  in  these  ages  shows, 
that  fill  that  Englishmen  necde<l  was  a  leader.  In 
William  llufus,  strange  as  it  sounds  to  say  it,  tbcy  had 
found  a  leader  snch  as  they  had  never  found  since  the 
fall  of  Harold,  a  leader  than  whom,  simply  as  a  military 
leader,  no  better  could  be  found.  Throughout  this  cam- 
paign, looking  ftt  it  simply  as  a  campaign,  a  worthy  chief 
was  commanding  wortliy  followers.  That  William  Rufus 
was  a  groat  captain  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  from  the 
unanimous  witness  of  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  Kiug  too,  the  head  of  the  established  government  of 
the  land,  and,  in  fighting  for  him,  men  had  all  the  ad- 
vantAgcs  on  their  side  which  they  had  lacked  when  they 
were  fighting  against  his  father  at  Exeter  and  Ely.' 
Englishmen  had  now  again  a  King  of  their  ovnx  making, 
a  King  who,  stranger  as  be  was,  owed  his  Crown  to  them, 
a  King  who,  if  he  could  not  be  as  iElfred  or  as  Harold, 
might  at  least  be  us  Cnut.  That  so  it  was  not,  that  the 
loyalty  and  valour  of  Englishmen  were  utterly  thrown 
*  See  ToL  iv.  p.  5. 
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swiTV  wm  not  the  fault  of  the  new  Kin»*8  positioii*  it  ol  xxm. 

was  Dot   the  fault   of  his   intellectual   or   his   military 

eB|3aeity ;  it  was  the  inherent  fault  of  his   moral  nature. 

It  vas  not  in  him  to  be  as  Coat;  it  was  not  in  him  to 

be  even  as  his  own  fiither.     The  promises  which  he  made  ffi*br«Mii 

to  win  EngUsh  support  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  English  pwj— 

support  was  no  IcHiger  needed.      In  the  sad  and  pithj 

words  of  the  Chronicler,  *  It  stood  no  while/     It  is  not 

fllear  that  Rufos  deliberately  oppressed   Englishmen  as 

Englishmen,  more    than    be  oppressed   other   classes   of 

his    subjects.     His    reign    is    rather    a    reign    of   general  Hi«getwnl 

wrong-doing   towards  men  of  all   ranks  and  races,  the  3*i|S7"*" 

mercenary    soldier,    of   whatever     race,    alone    excepted.  "*"  * 

But,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  oppression 

of  William  could  not  fail  to  press  most  heavily  on  men 

of  English  birth,  and  the  agents   of  his  misdeeds  could 

not  fail  to  be  mainly  chosen  from  among  the  ranks  of 

strangers. 


In  the  year  after  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  William  was 
released  from  another  check  upon  his  actions  by  the  death 
of  the  Primate  Lanfranc.  It  is  eaid  that  diHerences  had 
already  begun  to  spring  up  between  him  and  the  King.* 
In  the  next  year  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
events  which  brought  England  into  relations  with  ihe  main- 
land of  Europe  which  were  wholly  unlike  any  in  which 
the  island  kingdom  had  found  itself  before.  A  King  of 
England — for  if  Rufus  had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  looked 
on  as  King  of  the  people^  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  King 
of  the  land — uses  the  strength,  and,  abuve  all,  the  wealth, 
of  England  to  win  for  himHclf  a  continental  dominion. 
The  great  object  of  Rufus  was  to  win  for  himself  hie 
&ther*s   duchy,  and  to  add  to  it  once  more  bis  father's 
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^  See  EadiQer,  I4. 
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cH.xxui.  conquest  of  Hatne.     la    his    later   years   his    dreams   of 

Maine  snil  conqucEt  peem  to  have  stretched  more  widely  still.     He 
Aqaitaiue.    _        *  _  _  ... 

is  said  to  have  burgaiued  for  the  jxissession  of  Aquitaine,^ 

a  possession  which  would  have  enabled  the  lord  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine  to  hem  in  the  hostile  land  of  Anjou 
on  both  sides.  It  is  even  said  that  he  dreamed  of  dis- 
placing" his  over-lord  on  the  throne  of  Paris,  and  of 
thus  uniting"  all  Gaul  and  Britntn  into  one  Empire.^  Such 
schemes  may  not  have  been  too  wild  for  a  man  who  was 
at  once  so  puffed  up  with  pride  and  so  conscious  of  real 
strength  as  the  Kcd  King.  But  the  more  distant  and 
daring  pai*ts  of  his  schemes  never  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  dreams.  The  dealings  of  Rnfus  with  Aqiiitaine  never 
got  beyond  an  alliauce  with  its  Duke.  His  schemes  for 
the  conquest  of  France  never  got  beyond  desultory  border 
warfare.  But  Normandy  and  Maine  he  did  win  by  the 
combined  strength  of  gold  and  steel,  and  ho  died  in  full, 
though  only  recent,  possession  both  of  his  father's  in- 
heritance and  of  his  father's  greatest  continental  conquest. 
A  more  senipulous  prince  than  William  Rufus  might 
have  held  that  the  help  which  Robert  had  given  to  the 
rebels  in  England  formed  a  just  casi/a  belli  against  him. 
And  Normandy  was  just  now  in  a  state  which,  to  a  prince 
like  William  Rnfus,  must  have  seemed  absolutely  to  invite 
invasion.  Tilings  had  come  about  as  William  the  Great 
bad  foretold  on  his  death-bed.  As  soon  as  his  controlling 
hand  was  gone,  Normandy  fell  back  into  the  state  of 
unarchy  into  which  it  had  (alien  in  the  days  of  his 
childhood,     Under  Robert  the  land  was  again  given  up 
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Robert 


'  The  dealings  of  Willfam  Ruftw  with  WilUam  of  Aquitaine  came  out  in 
Oniaric,  7R0  Ji,  C.  Hi«  object  is  eaiJ  U>  be  "  ut  uiquf  ul  Gftnunnam  fluvfum 
Imperii  hiiI  fines  ililitAnd."  It  mu.->t  bo  rcmciubcrvtl  that  the  Aquit*nl»  of 
thew  timoB  1»7  nortb  of  the  GaTLfonc,  wliile  the  Aquitani*  of  Caeav  Ujr 
•mUl 

*  Sngier,  Vit.  Lud.  i  ;  DuciaMie,  iv,  aS3.  "  Dicolmtur  ocjutdem  vulgo 
regttm  iUum  sujierbum  et  impetnosum  aipiraro  »d  regnum  Francorum." 
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to  difoniers  of  evetr  kind,  amon^  which  the  private  irtn  «.  xzm. 

of  the  gr^vat  nobles  hold  the  fiivt  plnce.^     The  trearorei 

of  the  Conqueror   were  quickly  squandered  by  his  vnak 

and    pTodif^   son,  and    Robert  was  soon    glad  to  noake 

over  to  his  youngest  brother  Henry  the  whole  western 

]iart  of  the  Duchy.   With  three  thonsand  pounds  out  of  the  Utnry 

five  which  his  father  had  left  him»*  the  ^theling  bought  Cdwrntin. 

the  C<^tentin  and  the  Avranchin.     The  relations  between 

the    three  brothers  were  shifting;*  Henry  was  deprived 

of  his  dominionSj  and  was  even  imprisoned  by   Robert; 

but  he  was  again  invested  with  his  fief,  and,  at  the  time 

when  war  broke  out  between  William  and  Robert,  Henry 

was    not  only  in  possession  of  his  principality,   but  was 

acting  vigorously  on  behalf  of  Robert.     Of  William's  two  Willum'« 

weapons,  the  wealth   of  England  and  the  arms  of  the  utaaaj* 

mercenaries  whom   that  wealth  enabled  him  to  hire,  he 

began  hia  work  with  the  less  dangerous.  William's  schemes 

were  almost   carried  out  for  him  before  he  had  himself 

Cfoaoed  the  sea,  and  before  a   blow  had  been   struck  in 

his    cause.     A  crowd    of  nobles   on   the   eastern   side   of  Ca>tl«t  in 

Normandy,  won  by  bis  gifts   and  promises,  received  his  i«trmy«l  to 

garrisons    into   their   castles,  and   acknowledged    him   as  ~*^ 

their  lord  for  their  lands  in  Kormnndy.     It  is  plain  that 

some  of  the   argunienta  by  which  men  in   England  had 

'  Tliese  prirate  w&ra  fill  &  krger  ipace  In  the  hlitory  of  Onleric  than  the 
wan  between  WQltam  and  Itobert.  See  for  infftanoe  684-693,  in  Uio 
midiile  uf  whkii  (691  A,  B)  oomea  the  ukoral  ocanment ;  "  Bcoe  qulbua 
Kramnu  luperln  profligator  Nomiannia,  qus  nimli  oUm  victa  gloriabatiur 
ARtfii*.  et  natonilibiii  regni  filiu  trucidatii  live  fugatia,  tiaurpabat  uurom 
^lUMiiiwiiiiifw  et  iaip«ri«.  Ecce  masRam  dtvitiarnm  qtuu  alllii  rnpuit,  eiwind 
peOeni  ad  tiiain  pcniiciem  inacdentor  tnmoit,  nunc  noaad  delectamentiiui  mii 
wed  patioM  ad  tormentum  miBerabiliter  distraliit.**  Appropriate  soriptural 
■ad  rtnf""*'  Qlurtratioaa  follow. 

»  Tcr  the  differtnt  Tsraioos  of  the  tale  of  the  (Ytcniiu  to  ITcnn-,  mm 
Orferie.  665  C ;  Wai.  Malma.  7.39*;  W««e,  i^sooet  i»«jq.  I  have  mainly 
fbDowed  Orderie. 

■  Wffl,  NeuL.  t  2.  "Henricua  fratcr  jonior,  laudabikm  prefeiens  in- 
dolem,  duria  eL  infidiii  &atribua  militabat." 
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been  led  to  revolt  afjaiuat  William  on  behalf  of  Robert 
could  now  be  turned  the  other  way.  So  far  aa  it  was 
for  their  interest  to  have  one  lord  rather  than  two,  that 
object  could  now  be  gained  only  by  putting  William  in 
possession  of  Normandy;  there  was  not  the  faintest  chance 
of  putting  Robert  in  possession  of  England.  Among 
those  who  in  this  way  came  over  to  the  cause  of  William, 
we  find  the  names,  already  so  familiar  to  us,  of  Ralph  of 
Mortemer,  Rulph  of  Toesny,  the  aged  Walter  Giffard,  and 
the  King's  cousin  Stephen,  lord  alike  of  Holderness  and  of 
Aumale.*  Stephen's  castle  of  Aumale  was  the  first  fortress 
on  actual  Norman  ground  to  pass  into  the  allegiance 
of  William.  But  his  agcnta  had  already  received  the 
surrender  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Valery,  in  the  Ponthevin 
fief  of  Normandy.*  William  thus,  in  his  absence,  began 
the  conquest  of  Normandy  from  the  spot  from  whence  hifl 
father  had  set  forth  in  his  own  person  to  the  conquest 
of  England.  Before  long  nearly  all  Normandy  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Rufus.  One  district  alone  remained  faithful.  Ilelias  of 
Saint  Saen,  who  had  married  a  daug;htcr  who  had  been 
born  to  Robert  in  bis  wanderiogs,  defended  the  caetle  of 
Arques,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's  earlier  ex- 
ploits,^ and  the  whole  land  of  Caux,  with  a  desperate 
fidelity  which  he  went  on  to  show  iu  after  years  both 
to  Robert  uud  to  his  son.  At  last  the  movement  reached 
the  capital.  The  citizens  of  Roueu,  if  they  had  not 
actually  thought  of  founding  a  cominwie  like  the  citizens 
of  Le  Mans,  were  at  least  a  rich  and  powerful  body, 
under  a  demagogTie  or  tyrant— for  he  hud  wealth  to  hire 


I 


*  Cbroo.  PetHTi.  logo  ;  Ord.  Vit.  68i  A. 

'  taftint  \'*lvry  u  nut  muutiL/ntttJ  hy  Oitlcoio,  but  it  oomea  flnt  {a  Uio  lint 
In  tli«  ChmDicIo,  wliinb  u  rollowfxl  bj  FIunmoB  and  WiUuuu  of  MAlmottbury 

(W.  307)- 

'  Soevol.  Ui.  p.  137. 
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merocnarios  of  his  own — Conan  by  name.*     The  btu^hers 

now  embraced  the  eaoac  of  William.   Thoy  dcomcil  perbaps 

that  the  more  distant  master  would  be  the  safer,  and  we 

must  remember  too  that  the  state  of  lawlesencee  which 

■  might  have   charms  in    the    eyes  of  turbulent    nobles 

L^ould  have  none   in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  a  groat 

'city.     Kouen  tlien  rose  for  the  Red  King.     Henry  came 

to  the  rescae  of  the   feeble   Duke ;  a   6<^ht  took  '  phioe 

within   the   city;  the    citizens,    vanquished   within    their 

own   walls,  were    bonded    over    to    the    mercies    of  the 

noUea  on  Robert's  side,  and  Conan  himself  was  hurled 

by  the   hands  of  Henry  from   the  highest  tower  of  the 

L-castle  of  Rouen,  after  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of  the 

fiite  of  Eadric.* 

But  all  this  comparatively  petty  strife,  strife  which 
hardly  to  touch  the  iutcrests  of  England,  leads 
fas  to  another  stage  in  our  national  history — it  might 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  to  another  stage  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  suppression  of  the  sedition  at  Rouen  that 
the  succe»«8  of  William  s  arms  drove  bis  brother  to  a 
^step  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Normandy 
since  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  their  father.  It  is 
now  that  we  come  to  tlic  first  stafi^  of  the  long  warfare 
between  Kngland  and  France.  We  cannot  give  that 
name  to  the  intervention  of  English  Kings  in  earlier 
times  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Karling  at  Laon 
against  his  turbulent  vassal  at  Paris.  Nor  can  we  give 
that  name  to  the  warfare  in  which  a  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  whom  his  sword  had  also  made  King  of  the 
English,  waged  against  bis  lord  at  Paris  for  the  possession 
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'  Tbie  vutty  of  CoDan  b  told  by  Ordcric  (689.  690)  and  by  WiUtMii  of 
(Mfllmeabuiy  (v.  391). 

*  He  is  tlmnni  **tx  propuj^nacalo"  ■ccordlng  to  WlUUm  of  Malmiwbury, 
''per  IhifiMtiTfn  terrb"  ftooorduig  t«  Ordoric    Cf.  voL  i.  p.  647. 
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of  the  border-land  of  Normandy  and  France.  We  have 
reached  another  state  of  thiog^s  when  we  see,  for  the 
first  time,  Paris  and  Rouen  leagued  together  against 
Winchester.  Date  Robert,  pressed  hy  his  brother's  arms, 
craved  his  lord  the  King  of  the  French  to  come  to  his 
help.  jVs  Henry  came  to  help  the  elder  William  at 
Val-es-dunes,  so  Philip  came  with  a  great  host  to  help 
Robert  against  the  yoanger  William  before  the  walls  of 
some  castle  whose  name  is  not  told  ns,  but  within  which 
the  King  of  England's  men  were.  The  fortress  was 
delivered  by  the  arms  which  the  Red  King  so  well 
knew  how  to  nso.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  the 
pithy  words  of  the  Chronicler ;  *'  The  King  William  of 
England  sent  to  Philip  King  of  the  French ;  and  he  for 
his  love  or  for  his  mickle  treasure  forlet  so  his  man  the 
Earl  Robert  and  his  land,  and  went  again  to  France,  and 
let  it  to  them  so  be."* 

Robert,  forsaken  by  his  over-lord,  was  thus  left  to  his 
own  resources,  such  as  those  resources  were  in  a  land  where 
the  private  wars  of  hie  nobles  never  ceased  for  a  moment, 
though  two  kingdoms  were  thus  stirred  on  behalf  of  the 
two  competitors  for  the  duchy.  Early  in  the  next  year 
William  crossed  the  sea,  rather  to  take  possession  of  his 
conquest  than  actually  to  push  his  arms  any  further.  At 
the  head  of  a  host  gathered,  not  only  from  Normandy  and 
England,  but  from  France,  Britanny,  and  Flanders,  he 
took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  castle  of  Ea.  Most  of  the 
nobles  of  Normandy  flocked  to  welcome  him  ;  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Robert  was  hopeless ;  he  was  glad  to  save  part 
of  his  dominions  by  the  surrender  of  another  part  which 
he  had  no  hope  of  winning  back.  A  treaty  between  the 
brothers  was  agreed  on  at  Caen  under  the  mediation  of  the 


'  Chron.    Petrib.   1090.     Compare   the  Mnutiag  Jeacription  given  ty 
William  of  MkliiuMburj.  it.  507. 
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ling  of  the  French-*     By  its  terms  William  was  to  keep  en,  xxni. 

castlos  aod  towns  were  he  had  been  received,  forminj;  a  and  Robert 

territory  which  hemmed  in  the  Normao  capital  both  to  the  o«wo«u  to 

east  and  to  the  sonth.-     On  the  other  hand,  VTilliam  en-  w»**»«»»- 

ig^  to  win    back  for  Robert   whatever  poeseeeione   of 

■"'their   father  were  not  by   the  treaty  especially  assigned 

to  himself.     This  clause  would  take  in,  not  only  all  the 

kntls  granted  to  HenrVj  but  also  the   county  of  Maine, 

which,  we  sJiall   soon  see,  was  again  in   revolt.     It  was  StipuU- 

further   stipulatid    that,    on   the   death   of   either   pfince  [j^^JJJ;,^ 

without  lawful   issue,  the  whole  of  his  dominions  should  n**".**' , 

rnKuad 
pass  to  his  surviving  brother.     The  partisans  of  William  ana  Nor* 

in  Normand^'  were  to  suffer  no  harm,  and  those  who  had  ^*?  ^\ 
•f  _  ,  Robort  I 

satfered  banishment  or  confiscation  for  their  share  in  the  |>*rtiiMu 
rebellion  against  William  in  England  were  to  be  restored.  I^^!L. 
Odo  was,  either  formally  or  practicall3-,  shut  out  from  the 
^benefit  of  the  treaty.  But  William  of  Saint  Carilef  came 
tck,  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  the  minster  of  Saint 
Cuthborht,^  and  to  appear  again,  with  all  his  old  influence, 
as  the  chief  ad^-iser  of  tlte  lied  King  and  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  holy  Aueelm. 

The  article  in  the  tivaty  which  regulated  the  succession  QiKstlon 
to  the  Crown  is  worth  notice  from  a  constitutional  point  of  rocof^rfop 


view  on  more  grounds  than  one. 


The  rights  of  the  Witan  "tt^^P*  to 


of  Honry. 


of  England,  none  the  less  legally  valid  because  they  were  riKht  of 
now  practically  exercised  by  men  of  Norman  birth,  were 
signed  away  by  a  clause  which  cut  them  off  from  their  free 
3ght  of  choice  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  King,  That  Exduilon 
^aose  too  specially  shut  out  the  one  member  of  the 
Kigning  family  who  by  the  law  of  England  had  a  claim  to 

»  Compftra  Orderic  with  tho  Conttnuator  of  WOliam  of  JwaWgos.  viH.  3. 
•  The  terms  w«  nowhere  (to  clearly  rtAted  aa  in  the  Chroiiiole.  1091.  The 
Rjkvnkler  ftlonc  nientioiu  Cherhourg  (Kiaeresburh)  aiuong  the  plaoen  to  be 
aOed,  but  Id  his  mention  of  V^cMsap  he  i«  confiroied  by  the  Continuator  of 
WiQuun  of  Jmnibgea. 
>  See  roL  rr.  p.  677. 
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any  special  preference  al  tlie  liands  of  tbe  electors.^  It  10 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  ingratitude  of  Uohert 
towards  a  brother  who  bod  saved  his  ciipital  for  him.  It 
is  enough  to  mark  that  at  this  time  Willittm  and  Robert 
were  leagued  against  Henry.  William's  objeet  was  to 
secure  himself  against  all  competitors  for  the  Crown, 
whether  in  his  own  family  or  elsewhere.  For,  while  he 
thus  annulled  both  the  present  and  the  fiitui-e  rights  of 
his  brother  Hcnrj',  he  also  called  on  Robert  to  refuse  all 
further  shelter  to  the  ^^theling  I'^adgar,  now  his  intimate 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  to  coniiseate  the  lands  which  he 
had  granted  to  him  in  Normandy.^  It  is  needless  to  say 
tbat  all  these  provisions  came  to  nothing.  Both  Henry 
and  I^dgar  appear  at  a  later  time  in  the  full  favour  and 
confidence  of  Rufus^  and  it  was  to  Henry  and  not  to 
Robert  that  his  Crown  passed  at  his  death.  In  short,  this 
attempt  to  regulate  the  succession  before  the  vacancy  came 
to  as  little  as  every  other  earlier  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
had  come.^  But  the  agreement  none  the  less  points  to  the 
growth  of  certain  political  ideas  which  were  at  this  time 
struggling  into  being.  Every  agreement  of  this  kind 
goes  on  tbe  supposition  that  a  kingdom  is  not  an  office  to 
be  bestowed  by  the  nation  according  to  its  free  choice,  but 
a  property  to  pass  according  to  the  will  of  the  last  holder, 
or  according  to  the  accidents  of  hereditary  suecession. 
The  kingship  of  England,  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom 
of  England,  was  made  the  subject  of  bargain  and  treaty,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  house  or  a  fickl.  This  doctrine,  the  doc- 
trine which  was  in  the  end  utterly  to  supplant  the  elder 
Teutonic  notion  of  the  kingly  ofTice,  was  implied  in  Cnut'i 
promise  to  secure  the  Crosvn  of  England  to  the  children 
of  Emma.*  It  was  implied  in  William's  claim  to  succeed 
his  kinsman  Eadward,  whether  by  virtue  of  a  be<iuest  or  by 


'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  791. 
'  SeeToLi  p.  553. 


*  Ghnm.  Patxib.  1091. 
'  Sm  vol  L  p.  454. 
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of  neuness of  loa.     It  was  imphed  now  in  ao  >^u«-  cw xxm. 
.  wfaic&  took  far  gmted  tiuit  a  powiMe  soa  of  Rofiw 
of  Tight  BBicoced  to  bk  Oown,  and  wIim^  in  &ihm 
meb  son,  giamiteed  die  Mwwwiion  of  Robeit,  to  tb« 

jndice  of  the  right  of  th«  n^ion  to  choose  Heaiy, 
or  whom  h.  wxHild.  But  we  may  marfc  further  la 
a  new  coosMfentioD  is  hrtmght  in,  whieh  was  unheard  ^Sts^S^ 
of  when  Willum  the  Bastard  pnt  forth  his  chum  to  the  "^  **«*■ 
of  his  childlew  cousin.  His  aoos,  both  of  them 
difpbr  an  unlooked-for  rvspect  for  kgitimato 
and  they  csuefoUy  ghiit  out  all  pretenders  who 
might  be  open  to  the  same  reproach  as  their  own  father. 
|T%e  practical  object  of  the  clause  doubtless  was  to  cot  off  BxcX^oa 
•11  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  sons  who  had  been  alrmdy  ^,^^ 
bom  to  Bohert.'  It  would  thus  greatlr  increase  William^s 
chance  of  succeeding  to  Normandy.  Still  the  provision  none 
the  less  marks  the  ^^wth  of  the  new  ideas.  If  the  rule 
of  men  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  property,  whidi  goes,  like 
other  property,  aceonliog  to  some  definite  line  of  eoooession, 
that  definite  line  of  succession  can  hardly  fail  to  be  strictly 
eonfioed  to  kinsmen  of  legitimate  birth.  Xo  order  of 
succession  established  beforehand  can  afibrd  to  follow  any 
standard  except  that  which  is  implied  in  the  rule,  "  Pater 
itet  quern  nuptise  demonstrant."  But  when  an  office  is 
owed  by  election,  Dunois  or  Monmouth,  Harold  Hare- 
or  Willinm  the  Great,  may  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  their  legitimate  brothers  or  cousins.  Their  Btuess  for 
Bee  may  be  greater,  and  in  early  times  the  senti- 
ment which  required  kingly  descent  iu  a  King  would  care 
little  whether  that  descent  was  strictly  according  to  the 

of  either  Canon  or  Civil  Law.     The  strong  opposi-  Ciim»  of 
tion  made  to  William  the  Bastanl  in  Normandy,  as  com- ^j^^  gj^^^^^ 
pared  with  the  slight  opposition  made  to  Harold  Harcfoot""*  U*rcad 
in  England,  marks  a  characteristic  diOcrence  in  feeling 
'  8m  voL  Iv.  p.  645. 
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between  the  two  countries.  William  wm  objected  Ut 
directly  on  the  ground  of  bis  illegitimate  birth  ;  ng^iinst 
Harold  it  was  simjily  whispered  tliat  the  supposed  son  of 
Cniit  and  ^If^ifu  was  not  really  the  eon  of  either  of  bis 
alleged  parents.'  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  range  of  id^aa 
of  which  strictness  as  to  legitimacy  of  birth  forms  part  had 
maile  further  advances  in  Normandy  than  it  had  in  Eng- 
bitid.  The  present  stipulation  marks  a  further  advance. 
It  marks  a  further  stop  in  the  process  by  which  an  office 
bestowed  by  the  will  of  the  i>eople,  restrained  only  by  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  one  kingly  stock,  was  changed  into 
a  possession  to  be  dealt  with  like  the  rest  of  a  man's  lands 
and  goods.  The  right  and  duty  of  being  a  judge  in  peace 
and  a  captain  in  war  over  the  people  of  Kngland  was  now 
bartered  and  bargained  away,  as  if  it  had  been  nothing  more 
precious  than  the  soil  covered  by  the  castles  of  Eu  and  Anmale 
or  than  the  casttes  by  which  their  soil  was  covered. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  those  jirovisious  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  possessions  of  Henry  were  to  pass  to 
his  brothers  was  a  war  waged  against  him  by  the  King 
and  the  Duke.  A  struggle  so  unequal  was  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  siege  which  Henry  stood  in  the  great  monastic 
fortress,  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea.^  And  the 
siege  iteelf  is  chiefly  memorable  for  two  familiar  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  two  brothers.  It  was  now 
tliat  Rufus,  according  to  the  well-known  tule,  took  into 
his  service  the  daring  soldier  who  bad  unhorsed  him.^ 
The  tale  is  still  better  known  how  Robert  allowed  the 
besieged  to  supply  themselves  with  water,  how  Rufus 
mocked  at  such  untimely  tendcmess^  and  how  Robert 
asked  whether  he  was  to  let  his  brother  die  of  thirst.*   The 

>  See  Tol,  i  p.  453. 

»  ThM  Bic^e  is  dewribed  in  WUl,  Gem.  viti.  a  ;  Orrf.  Til.  697  A ;  WttL 
Molini.  iv.  308  ;  Wooe  (wIumm  whole  aooount  in  full  of  oonftudona  antl  tnuu- 
pouUoDft).  1^700  et  i>oqq. 

'  This  Hton-  IB  U>M  by  William  of  MoUutMibury,  iv,  309. 

•  WilL  hlaioB.  W.  310;  Wnoe,  14798. 
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of  tbe  wmr  waa  that  Henry  ms  drireD  fortli  Imndless,  oa.  xxm. 
bnt  that  be  was  presently  called  on  to  accept  tbe  lordship  S^JIL 
of  Domfront  as  its  protector  against  the  fierce  Rohert  of 
Belesxne.1  DomfroDt  became  a  qwctally  dienshed  poft- 
iQ  of  Henry  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  aod,  daring  the 
.ter  transactions  Vtetween  William  and  Robert,  we  find  its 
w  lord  in  fuvoor  with  Rufus,  and  enlarging  his  dominions, 

ly  by  his  own  effort*,  partly  by  hia  brother's  grant. 
For   more   than   three  years  there  was  peace   between  TnoA 
William  and   Robert>  between  England   and    Normandy,  ^iJ^  „p 
Presently  strife  was  again  stirred  up  between  the  hrothrrs,  ^/^^ '*''**  ^J 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  through  the  plots  of  Coant  William  1093-         ^U 
of  Ed.*     We  hear  of  a  challenge  sent  by  Robert  to  Wil-  CMnpMgu 
liam,'  and  of  another  campaign  of  William  in  Normandy,  in 
which  hia  snoens  was,  to  say  the  least,  much  less  decided 
than  in  the  former  one.     King  Philip  again  apjMMUs  as  the 
■jally  of  Robert,  to  be  a^in  persuaded  by  English  gold  to 
forsake  his  ally.*     But  this  was  not  till  Philip  and  Robert 
had  won  some  sncoeaBes  against  the  inToder.^     TIic  war 
ered  on,  and  the  internal  disturbances  in  Normandy 
at  on   alongside   of  it,   till    at   last  the  strife  of  the 
brothers  was   ended  by  one   of  tbo   great   events  iu  the 
world's  histniT,  by  the  side  of  which  the  afiairs  of  Nor- 

ody  and  England  seem  but  as  trifles.     The  voice  was  B^nmi^ 
which    bade    Christian    men  go  forth  and  win  the  Cn»»BdB«. 
remission  of  their  sins  by  the  redemption  of  the    Holy  '°i>6. 

snd  from  its  inBdcl  oppressors.  Urban  spake  at  Cler- 
mont, and  those  who  heard  him  said  with  one  voice  that 
"  God  willed  it."  *     In  the  words  of  our  own  Chronicler, 


»  fi«  WOL  Getn,  viii.  3:  CW.Vit.698C,  7o6r,  788B;  Waoe,  14767- 

*  The  wtlun  ■>r  WUlUm  of  £u  oodmm  from  Florence,  1093. 

*  Cbnio.  Petrib.  1094,  *  IK 

*  lb.     Hnnl]y  m  word  of  thi*  second  tnv«uon  is  to  be  found  bt  Orderic, 
WiUUtn  of  Malmesbary,  or  W«oe. 

*  On  the  OotiBcil  of  Clcrrnont.  rcc  BcmoKl,  1095.  Perta,  y.  463 ;  Ordorio^ 
7190;  and,  far  man  fully,  WilUain  of  Malmeahur^,  iv.  345.348. 
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«H.  xxm. 


No  shun 
in  thin 
Ouaatle 
takoB  b/ 


"This  year  eke  to  Easter  was  tliore  very  much  stirrinj* 
through  all  this  nation  and  many  other  nations,  through 
Urban  that  was  bight  Pope,  thoug-h  he  n<jtbing  bad  of  the 
settle  at  Rome.  And  went  unnumbered  folk  with  wives 
and  children,  to  that  that  Ihey  would  win  upon  the 
heathen  nations." '  Tlic  only  class  of  men  who  had  no 
share  In  the  jfreat  piljfrimajjfe  were  the  Kin"^  of  the  West. 
The  Kmperor  Henry  was  still  the  excommunicated  enemy 
of  the  Church,  and,  while  Christendom  was  stirred  at  the 
voice  of  Urban,  Wibert — Clement  on  the  lips  of  his  own 
followers — still  held  the  strongest  fortress  and  the  two  most 
revered  sanctuaries  of  Uome.-  The  Casar  of  the  West  was 
not  likely  to  go  and  risk  himsnlf  in  the  Rist,  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Pontitfwhom  he  disowned  and  who  had  stirred  up  his 
own  son  to  rebellion  ogainst  him.^  Philip  of  Paris  had  no 
mind  for  distant  enterprises,  and  he  too,  like  the  Kmperor,  lay 
under  the  censures  of  the  Church.  His  crime  was  a  moral  one, 
an  adulterous  marriage  with  the  wife  of  Count  Fuik  of  Anjou, 
the  famous  Rechin,  the  historian  of  his  house/  And  William 
of  England,  who,  for  the  craft  of  the  soldier  and  the  ruler, 
might  have  been  a  worthy  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Christen- 
dom, thought  only  of  making  his  own  profit  out  of  an 
enthusiasm  which,  to  his  mocking  soul,  must  have  seemed 
like  madness.*  The  days  when  Emperors  and  Kings  led 
Crusades  were  yet  to  come  ;  the  first  and  gi-catcst  of  those 
armed  pilgrimages  marched,  so  far  as  it  marched  under 
any  regular  command  at  all,  under  tlie  command  of  princes 
of  the  second  order.     A  crowd  of  names  famous  in  Norman 


*  Chran.  Petrtb.  109$.  The  not  very  reverential  dceonpcion  of  Urbui 
tUMj  be  compuvd  with  the  expreairiDiui  cjuotecl  In  vol.  (v.  p.  ^37. 

'  See  Bemuld,  Pertz,  v,  455,  457  ;  Mibiuuif  iii.  115. 

*  ItarnnlJ,  v.  456,  461,  463. 

*  Jb.4Gi. 

'  Will.  Neob.  t.  3.  "  Dum  la  ortente  a  noetrii  prooeribus  fortitor  at<)ue 
fiddler  o^tntur,  iilom  Rex,  propslloaiibuH  cum  nd  iuterilum  malii  auio, 
ouodlgnum  eflneoatw  superbioj  fiaem  incurrlt." 


THX   rilSt  <»USAJW. 


wad  Hogtuk  kisfeorr  stsad  forth  oa  tb«  list  of  pngfimft. 
[igfao*  wmtmg  ihem  ii«i  th«  Noman  VxAv  hiinsfir. 
■liul  ovt  «i&  t^  hgpthra  task  of  wieMini^  t})« 
rod  of  his  father  in  hk  nstivc  dochj,  went  forth  tn  vin 
himself  a  hi^rher  £ud«  smoo^  the  toremosfi  io  the  chaiD- 
t  of  ihe  CroMw  Under  him  marchod,  not  onlj  his  oim 
sobfeets  and  neigfafaoan,  hot  saeb  Bnglidhmeo 
I  were  stimd  ap  to  take  a  port  in  the  distant  cnttrprtse.^ 
stranger  still,  Eng-U&hmen  serrioff  in  those  distant 
[imds  nnder  the  banner  of  the  Eastern  Cirsar,  Englishmen 
'  who  had  fled  from  their  own  island  to  escape  the  yoke  of 
his  iather,  men  who  had  foaght  at  Dyrrhachion/  perhaps 
even  at  Senlac  and  at  Stamfordhrid^,  eotild,  when  ther 
met  ao  far  from  the  scene  of  their  old  Btrife,  hail  the 
•on  of  their  Conqueror  as  their  natural  friend  and  ally.* 


OLXisn. 

iiiniiiiw>ai. 


under  Um. 


Hi»  r«wp- 

:mui«  at 


CMU* 


■  Ovd.  Tit.  74s  I>.    "  Rodlicrtits  Dux  Xonnuaonun  cum  xr.  mQHbus 
i-dMoamaaniBit  A  lyi'g?^*"*'' *"* ,  Britmiuut  «t  Asffloram.** 
'  Sm  toL  vr.  p.  619. 

'  lUi  bet  eomtm  ovt  Id  »  vmj  nnDnrlubl«  paHgi^  of  Ralpb  of  Cmu, 

whUi  I  night  Do(  hftre  UghUd  od  if  it  had  wA  boa  nftmad  to  hf 

lappenbeig  (Nonun  Kings,  aS:).    TheCrusidenanliaSDraAiitlooli.wh«a 

I  Balph  telb  Di  (Gcsta  Tatkcredi,  c.  5S  ;  ap.  Muntari,  t.  30$),  **  Aluiiawinril 

faitcM*  ex  eftotris  exosi  tie^o  oomitw,  Blewnsia  tn  Cylickm,  LooJlelun 

KormaniiDs ;    Eifmnmt  Tbaraum  ob  remediam  egofUtia,  Koniuaiaiui  mI 

I  ipe  {locninatioDia.  AugU  eft  teuiposUto  L«odiciuD  teitL't«ot.  uumI  ab 

tutela,  ctija*  fine*  TSgus  pppuljib»tur  exeirituss  I'lwun  quoqiM 

^  —  Tlofanti* irmmpero  Vnt>ntei.  Inlue&jrmidiaeADgU  UMrtorem  vtvant 

I  ysoiiptgni   oooiibaii,  oanwliuin    lidete  «c  pradeoi.      Fidoi   fuit  fidolani 

damiAO  tno  viram,  cui  se  tiianoipftrent,  adsdacere  ;  jugo  NornuMinico  no  auh* 

Ltowranat,  dniuo  aa1>dunt;  hoc  pnidentin! ;  gvotiii  i11iu«  Bdem  «3i|M'n],  ct 

bcile  redeiitit  unde  eiienni."     It  seema  more  likely  thut  ihiNM 

^S^rUih  Ai  L*odik6iA  were.  M  thij  ftccouni  calli  tbem,  Warugtatu  in  Um  Im- 

,  pcrial  tcn-tce  tlan  that  &  apociaJ  EiiglUh  fleet  had  made  itn  way  to  Anliooh, 

Bad  that  tta  crews  had  gone  thence  to  Lawlikeia.    Thin  i»  the  account  nf 

BUymood  of  Agilw  (G«Bta  Da  par  Franooi^  i73)<  "Anglt,  aiidlto  nomina 

I  UltwTit*  Domini  noatri  Jetu  Christl,  in  eos  qui  tenam  nativitatis  Domini  ot 

I  Apoeiolonun  ejtu  indi^ne  ocoupavcrant,  ingreeii  mare  AugUcuin,  utdixiiaat* 

'^  HiepMiia,  tmufretaotcs  per  maro  Ooeannm,  atqiie  alo  Meditnratwum  maro 

[  •uli]snt«a,  poBtum  AntioduB  atqua  civitatam  Laadidai,  antaquam  axanatua 

p«r  tenam  iliac  veaint,  labnrioM  ohtinoenmt."     On  the  tnaantn^ 

I  «f  this  fwaaagi^  see  Laf^wnberg,  Nonnan  Kings,  1^4. 
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[ifur- 


ca.  xim.  And  Robert  was  presently  joined  on   his  march  *  by  his 

?^'**5'       boBom  friend  and  counsellor,  tlie  last  male  of  the  house  of 
joiiu  the  ^  ' 

Cnwtde.  Cerdic.  Eadgur  now  set  forth  on  the  longest  of  the  many 
journeys  which  bore  him  from  Hungary  to  England,  from 
England  to  Apulia,  and  from  Apulia  to  Scotland.  And 
with  him  marched  a  follower  of  English  birth,  whose  ex- 
ploits and  whose  glorious  end  make  us  long  to  have  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  bim.     This  was  Robert  the  son  of 

^rdonTof  Cjodwinc,  whose  father's  name  appears  in  the  great  Survey 
us  a  tenant  of  the  yEtbeling,  Vi'c  are  told  that  Godwine 
himself  saved  the  &me,  perhaps  the  life,  of  his  lord  in 
a  judicial  combat  in  the  days  of  the  Red  King,  and  that 
his  son  Robert  became  renowned  for  his  exploits  under 
Eadgar'e  leadership  in  the  wars  of  Scotland.  He  now 
followed  the  i^theling  to  the  Crusade ;  he  saved  the  life 
of  King  Baldwin  in  a  sally  from  beleaguered  Rama,  and, 
himself  the  captive  of  the  infidels,  rather  than  deny  bis 
Redeemer,  he  bore  the  doom  of  Eadmund  and  Sebastian 
in  the  market-place  of  Babylon.^  After  such  a  hero  as 
this,  one  almost  blushes  to  record  the  names  of  other  men 
famous  in  our  story  who  went  on  the  same  errand.  Two 
such  there  were,  foremost  among  the  enemies  of  England, 
one  of  them  her  own  apostate  son.  Ralph  of  "Wader, 
traitor  alike  to  England  and  to  her  Conqueror,  went  forth 
to  do  some  deed  in  his  later  days  which  should  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  his  earlier  treasons.^  And  in  the  same 
band  set  forth  on  his  last  journey  the  man  who  hod  been 
so  long  the  scourge  of  England,  now  cast  down  from  his 
Kentish  earldom  to  the  more  peaceful  duties  of  his  bishop- 


joitu  tho 
Cnmdo ; 


And  Biahop  rick  of  Baycux. 

brother  of  the  Conqueror  set  forth  on  the  great  march  for 


Along  with  Eadgar  and  Robert,  Odo  the 
Conqueror  set  forth  on  the 
JeruBalem,  to  leave  his  bones  at  Palermo.* 


'  Robert  set  out  in  1096 ;  as  Efuigar  viw  ongngod  in  ScotUnd  in  1097, 
be  coatd  not  Imve  b«?en  one  of  Robert'i  original  fbUowen. 
'  See  Appendix  R    Babylon  of  oonne  is  Bagdad. 
■  tioe  ToL  iv.  p.  j(^i.  *  Sm  voL  ii.  p.  313. 


VOK1CA5DY    PLEDGED  TO   BUFUS. 


K<^btTt,  with  all  his  fsalts,  was,  as  we  hare  seen  more  «b.  xxm. 

r  than  once,  far  from  being  incapable  of  gencTODs  feeling. 
Ve  may  be  sore  that  few  men  in  the  crosading  host  went 
forth  io  fuller  and  truer  singleness  of  porpoee.  To  Rafosj 
to  Henry  also,  the  great  movement  which  stirred  all 
Christendom  was  but  a  means  fnr  promoting  their  own 
personal  intere&ts.  Others  might  go  to  the  end:}  of  the 
earth  to  win  fiune  in  this  world  and  salvation  in  the  next ; 
bey  stayed  at  home  to  reap  what  profit  they  could  out  of 

'  "their  neighbours*  madness.     Duke  Robert  was   ready  to  Robert 
pledge  to  his  brother  wliat  was  left  of  his  duchy  for  the  >;^S!4ttdy 
sum  of  ten  thonsand  marks.'     The  bargain  was  a  good  one  ^  rtJoSw* 
for  the  Red  King.     Robert  might  never  come  back  from  »o9*. 
his  distant  warfare;   if  he  did,  the  wit  of  Rafns  would  be 
able  to  de%*iae  some  excuse  for  refusing  to  give  up  what  he 
bad  actually  in  possession.     By  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  his  EngUnd 
subjects  in  England  of  everj'  rank,  a  tax  which  called  forth  uaj-meM 
the  bitterest  coraplaints^  the  King  raised  the  money.     The  <*^^« 
land  was  bowed   down   by   bis   exactions,  and,  ns   often 
happem-d,    hunger    came    in   their    wake."      Bat    Rufus 
gained   his   purpose;    in   Sopt-ember  he  crossed  the  sea; 
lie  made  peace  witli  his  brother,  he  paid  the  money  in  fuU, 
ftnd  took  possession  of  so  much  of  the  duchy  as  was  not 
3y  in  his  hands. 


UUUf 

'4 


The  acquisition  of  Normandy  by  William  Rufus  becomes  B^diin 
~  event  of  European  import:mce  when  we  look  on  it  as  the  between 
pnning  of  the  long  wars  between  England  and  France.  Ei^fUnd 
Those  wars  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  union  of  I">»ni». 
England  and  Normandy  under  a  single  sovereign.   Between 
England  und  France,  as  long  as  a  distinct  and  practically 
independent  Normandy  lay  between  them,  there  eould  be 
few  grouuds  of  quarrel.     Winchester  and  Paris  could  have 


*  T.  Wyltct  ( logs')  otldlj  enongh  makefi  him  pledge  the  ducliy  to  Henry, 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1096;  cC  vq\.  iv,  p.  6y8. 


srmnll  dealings  with  one  anotlier  for  good  or 
as  long  as  Eouea  blocked  the  way  from  the  one  to  the 
ReUtionB  other.  The  only  dealings  of  any  importance  between  the 
EugUiiO.  two  countries  had  been  when  the  Duke  of  Paris  sent  to  seek 
»ndF!rwM»'  ^^^  ^  ^'"?  ^"  England,  and  when  the  English  King  stepped 
in  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  nephew  whom  he  had  allowed 
to  cross  the  sea.*  Between  France  and  Normandy  there 
wafi  a  natural  rivalry  by  land ;  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy there  might  easily  be  a  rivalry  by  sea  ;  but  between 
France  and  England,  as  political  geography  then  stood,  there 
could  be  no  rivalry  at  all.  But  such  a  rivalry  was  sure  to 
begin  as  soon  as  the  duchy  which  lay  between  them  was 
joined  under  one  ruler  with  either  the  insular  or  the  con- 
tinental kingdom.  At  different  times  the  long  rivalry  took 
both  these  forms ;  first  the  union  of  Normandy  with  Eng- 
land, then  the  union  of  Normandy  with  France,  made 
France  and  England  lasting  enemies.  As  soon  as  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  l>ecame  King  of  the  English,  England  was, 
without  any  interest  of  her  own,  from  the  force  of  mere 
dynastic  causes,  dragged  into  the  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  King  of  Paris  and  the  mighty  vassal  who  shut 
him  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  During  the  CoD- 
querorV  reign  over  England,  the  ([uarrel  with  France 
became  of  importance  only  for  one  moment  at  its  very  end  ; 
and  the  se[)aration  of  England  and  Normandy  at  his  death 
brought  things  back  for  a  while  to  their  former  state. 
But,  when  England  and  Normandy  were  again  united  under 
Rufus,  wars  Iwtween  France  and  the  joint  sovereign  of 
England  and  Normandy  again  began,  The  second  reign 
of  Robert  once  more  made  things  as  they  were;  but,  from 
the  final  conquest  of  the  duchy  by  Henry  the  First,  wars 
between  England  and  France  fill  the  chief  place  in  our 
military  history  down   to  very  late   times  indeed.     And 


1  SmtcI.  i.  pp.  ia4,  3s8. 


WARS  BETWEEN   ENGLAKD  AND  FRANCE. 


9f] 


noder  Henrv  we  see  for  the  Brst  time,  what  has  been  seen  oH.xzni. 
in  so  mflnr  later  struggles  down  to  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
the  banding  together  of  continental  and  insular  Tentons^ 
the  Saxon  of  Germany,  the  Saxon  of  Britain,  and  in  the 
first  stAge  we  may  add,  the  Saxon  of  Normandy,  a^^iinst 
the  common  enemy  of  their  common  race.     And,  though 
these  wars  were  waged  for  Norman  interestfl  under  Norman 
Kings,  they  soon  grew  into  national  English  wars.     The 
border  struggle  which,  in  the  days  of  Rufus,  began  between 
the  new  master  of  Normandy  and  the  Parisian  King,  puts 
on  in  the  rocorda  of  the  time,  both  French  and  Norman, 
the  character  of  a  war  between  France  and  England,     We 
sometimes  seem  to  be  reading  the  language  of  the  Hundred 
Years*   War.     Not   only   are   the   combatants   constantly 
spoken  of  as  French  and  English — an  opposition  of  words 
which   in  England   has   such  a  different   meaning  —  but 
the  chief  French  historian  of  the  time  thinks  it  needful 
formally  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  for  the  French  to 
rule  over  the  English  and  for  the  English  to  rule  over  the 
French  is  alike  unjust.'     Nor  is  this  merely  that  confused 
way  of  speaking  by  which  all  the  subjects  of  a  prince  are 
oflen  called  by  the  national  name  of  that  part  of  them  from 
whom   their  common   Bovereigu   draws  his  highest  title. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  French  writer  the  war  really  A«p«ei  of 
was  an  English  war.     The  native  English   indeed,  as  a  prenoh 
nation,  could   have  no  real   interest  in  helping  William  *y**' 
Rufus  to  make  conquests  beyond  sea.      They  could  gain  ti,^  Eiigli>h 
nothing  by  bringing  other  lands  under  the  yoke  of  the  ^^*        " 
foreign  oppressor  who  had  so  cruelly  belied  the  promise;* 
by  which  he  had  won  their  own  loyal  service.     Tlie  French 

*  Ordcric  (766)  •erenltimeaipemkBoftbe  forces  of  Rufits  m  "Anf^li,"  and 
ofRuftis  himieira*  "AiigUcu«  Rcx."  (To  be  sure  lio  luut.  yet  more  htraiigdy, 
in  655  t>  •pokenofthe  CoMiueror  u  "Angtigoim  lUx.")  Soger,  in  hut  Life  of 

ILewb  the  Fat  (Ducliosne,  iv.  385),  sfteaki)  Uiruughout  in  the  wuuu  u»y,  and 
ha  pniU  furth  Uic  fornul  poRidoa,  "  ucc  ha  nee  naturale  est,  Fnncoe  Au^fliH, 
imo  Aagloa  Frmnds,  luLijici." 
TOL.  V,  H 
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OB.  xxro.  war  seems  to  have  drawn  to  itself  but  little  notice  in 
England;  the  national  writers,  who  have  much  to  tell  ns 
about  the  wars  in  Normundy,  something  about  the  war  of 
Maine,  are  silent  as  to  the  war  on  the  French  border. 
Yet,  as  the  war  was  certainly  waged  with  English  trea- 
sures,* we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  days  of  the  second 


Bnplaur- 

Bfftft'fh 


tRmpK  Mul  William  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  the  first,*  the  valour  and 
the  blood  of  English  troops  were  spent  in  winning  foreign 
dominion  for  their  foreign  masters.  And  when  men  are 
once  under  arms,  the  military  instinct  so  thoroughly 
absorbs  every  other,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  Englishmen 
fought  for  William  Rufus  with  hardly  less  zeal  before  the 
fortresses  of  the  Vexin  than  they  had  fought  for  him  before 

The  WW      Pevensey  and  Rochester.     But,  besides  this,  the  war  was, 

an  Euk'lish  '"  French  eyes,  more  truly  an  English  war  on  other  grounds. 

''*'*  Tlie  prince  who  «ime  against  France  was  no  longer  a  Duke 

of  the  Normans  who  had  confjuered  England,  but  a  King 
of  the  English  who  hud  utied  the  strength  and  wealth  of 
England  pnrtly  to  conquer,  partly  to  purchase,  Normandy. 
That  he  himself  and  his  chief  followers  were  of  Norman 
liirth  made  little  difTcrence  in  such  a  view.  That  the  ob- 
ject of  Rufus  was  certainly  not  to  exleud  the  power  and  the 
renown  of  England  as  England,  but  simply  to  bring  under 
his  own  personal  power  whatever  he  could  lay  hold  of  any- 
where, mattered  as  little.  Politically,  the  war  was  an 
English  war;  it  was  a  war  in  which  England  as  a  power, 
though  it«  resouroes  might  be  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
Vegan  to  ^vin  for  itself  an  European  position  which  it  had 
never  held  before.  It  was  the  second  time  that  England 
under  a  foreign  mler  had  become  the  centre  of  a  wide- 
spreading  system  of  foreign  conquest.  '  It   had   been  so 


■  Both  Orderic  autl  Suger  hurp  on  thb  point.  Rufus  (Sugar,  It.  983) 
Is  "  nfiulentiiB  ek  Auglorum  thcaftoronuu  proloior^  mlrobUMque  militum 
flHBoator  et  solidator." 

*  Seo  vol.  i».  p.  5S7. 
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Qnder  Cnnt ;  it  was  again  beginning  to  be  so  nnder  Ttnfas.  cn.xixn. 
Bnt  under  Cnut   the   policy  and   the  warfare   of  which  ^'™P»- 
England  was  the  centre  was  confined  wholly  to  the  North.  oootrMt 
In  Southern  Europe  Cnut  appears  in  true  history*  only  as  William 
ft  peacefwl  pilgrim.     The  Dane  made  England  the  centre  of  ^^,j"* 
echemes  which  were  natural  to  the  Dane;    the  Kornian 

[•made  her  the  centre  of  schemes  which  were  no  less  natural 
to  the  Norman.     The  schemes  of  Rofos  perhaps  stretched  DesigiM  of 

tar  m  their  own  direction  fl£  those  of  Cnut.     Cnut  had  GruI  io 
inade  himself  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Scandinavian  K<^""™- 
•pcech  ;  Rufus  was  striving  to  make  himself  the  he^d  of  all 
the  nationi}  of  the  Latin  speech  of  Gaul.     At  Puris,  as  He  idms  %\ 
we  havu  already  seen,  men  believed  that  his  object  was,  of  Fraao*. 
not   merely  to  extend   the  borders  of  Normandy  at  the 

[•expense  of  France,  but  to  add  the  French  kingdom  itself 
to  bis  dominions.  He  sought  to  reign  in  the  isbnd  of 
the  Seine  as   he  reigned  in  the   island  of  the  Thames, 

fmnd  to  receive  the  unction  of  Rheims  as  he  had  recoived 
the  unction  of  Westminster.'     It  is  more  certain  that  he 
aimed  to  hem  the  French  kingdom  in  from  the  south  as 
well  as  from  the  north.     The  last  scheme   of  his   busyHUnago- 
Tca^   was   his   negotiation   for   receiving    the   duchy   of  with  MTl- 
Aquitatne  from  its  crusading  Duke  by  the  same  means  Aooitauie. 
by  which  he  had  already  in  the  like  case  won  for  himself"*** 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.^ 

It  is  in  truth  in  the  Hundred  Yeara^  War  that  we  must 


1  Sec  the  I^;ends  in  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

*  Stee  fthoTe,  p.  S3.  The  tuunc  notion  iilso  cotUM  out  in  s  wild  form  in 
[iS«Qfi!ra]r  Oninwr**  ccnAised  story  of  WUliiun's  oonqoesi  of  MRine.  whera 
Ike  UmAde  to  cany  hi*  scheme  further  still; 


"  Par  tutt>  Krmace  lee  hwoos 
Lc  di'tntetit  innne  iinst  IlViiu, 
Tmq'i  Pdten  iie  remuil  bier 
Qtt'U  oe  fiit  vers  U  endtner. 
pur  aa  nobility  «  4(i»nt, 

*  See  above,  p.  83. 


Tuit  HI  Teuin  U  aont  oUnaDt; 
Et  a'il  p^ust  nuquea  rfgner, 
A  Botne  abut  pur  chalenger 
L'anoieii  druit  de  eel  pate 
Que  i  Avtiit  Brenoo  ut  Bdiiui.** 
(COiironlquu  AngloNonnaDdea, i.  59.) 
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cH.  Kxm.  seek  for  the  parallel  to  the  French  war  r>f  Rufus.  There 
were  plenty  of  struggles  in  intermediate  times  between 
Kings  of  England  and  Kings  of  France.  But  the  early 
Angevins  were  cut  olf  from  any  true  parallel  with  the 
times  licfore  and  aftor  them  by  the  mere  extent  of  their 
poseessions  beyond  the  sea.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Henry  the  Second  and  Richard  the  First,  reigning  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  were  Kings  of  England  in 
the  first  place.  They  were  rather  great  French  princes 
whoso  insular  kingdom  was,  in  nil  but  formal  rank,  some- 
thing secondary.  But  William  Uufus  and  Edward  the  Third 
were  strictly  Kings  of  England,  whose  power  was  in  the 
first  place  English,  but  who  held  a  continental  possession, 
Normandy  in  the  one  case,  Aquitaine  in  the  other,  which 
led  to  their  using  the  power  of  England  for  continental 
purposes.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  ellects  of  succcfis  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  England  would  have  been  much  the 
anme.  Had  William  Rufus  succeeded  in  the  design  which 
the  French  historian  iiUributes  to  him,  things  would  doubt- 
less have  turned  out  much  the  same  as  if  Edward  the  Third 
or  Henry  the  Fifth  had  succeeded  in  the  same  design. 
In  any  one  of  the  three  cases,  the  conquest  of  France  by 
English  arms  could  hardly  have  failed  to  lead,  at  all  events 
for  a  while,  to  the  political  subjection  of  the  conquering 
state  to  the  conquered.  But  such  a  state  of  things  would 
have  been  iar  more  Hkely  to  last  in  the  eleventh  century 
than  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  a  national  English  spirit  had 
again  arisen,  which  would  not  hare  endured  a  moment  of 
conscious  inferiority  to  a  foreign  state.  Soger's  alternative 
would  have  come  into  pluy;  and,  if  the  choice  had  been 
whether  England  should  he  ruled  from  Paris  or  France 
from  Westminster^  no  Englishman  would  have  accepted 
the  former  horn  of  the  dilemma.  But  in  the  days  of 
Rufus,  English  national  feeling  was  for  a  moment  crushed. 
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r'EDglifhmen  had  for  years  learned  to  submit  to  the  mle 
of  a  Frpnch-speatin^  jirinee,  whose  onlera  came  as  often 

'from  Rouen  as  from  Winchester.  1(  his  orders  come 
from  Paris  instead  of  from  Rouen,  it  could  make  but 
little  difference  to  those  to  whom  Paria  and  Rouen  were 
alike  Strang.  A  conquest  of  France  hy  William  the  Rod 
would  have  been  a  far  heavier  blow  to  tlic  independence, 
the  greatness,  the  national  life,  of  England  than  the 
Conquest  of  England  itself  by  William  the  Great, 

The  war  itself,  the  first  war  in  which  an  English  King, 
as  he  seemed  ki  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  went  about  to 
conquer  France,  was  not  wag^  on  a  scide  at  all  ans^veriug 
to  the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake.  The  French 
-lustorian  dwells  on  it  chiefly  as  the  earliest  scene  of  the 
prowess  of  his  own  hero,  Lewis  the  son  of  Philip,  the  first 
of  the  Pirisiau  Kings  who  bore  the  softened  form  of  the 
old  Prankish  name,  and  who  is  distinguished  from  his 
many  later  namesakes  by  the  nickname  of  the  Fut.  It  \& 
a  war  which  supplies  no  remarkahle  incidents,  personal  or 
political ;  unices  we  reckon  as  such  that  the  famous  Robert 
of  ^leulan,  the  Achitophel  of  his  time,  the  son  of  old  Roger 
of  Beaumont,  who  had  himself  commanded  a  French  con- 
tingent at  Senlac,*  and  who  held  lands  alike  in  France, 
Normandy,  and  England,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  let 
his  allegiance  follow  his  great  estate  in  his  ndopted  country. 
He  surrendered  his  French  castles  to  the  Red  King.-  and 
become  one  of  his  most  special  counsellors.  Wc  may  notice 
too  the  distinction  which  the  French  historian  draws 
between  the  fiite  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  the  two  sides, 
a  distinction  characteristic  of  a  warfare  in  which  one  side 
fought  with  steel  only  and  the  other  side  with  both  steel 
and  gold.  English  prisoners — it  is  hard  not  to  full  inlu 
the  way  in  which  oar  authorities  speak — were  speedily 
I  Bee  vol.  iii.  p.  488 ;  ir.  p.  193.  *  Ozd.  Vit  7<6  B. 
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^VB.  xxiii.  ransomed,  while  the  French  who  fell  into  English  hamls 
had  to  linger  in  prison  till  they  could   bring  themselves 
to  enter  the  eervice  of  their  captorfl.'     Yet  the  war,  a  war 
of  border  fortresses  and  sieges,  brought  little  gain  to  Rufas. 
Several  French  towns  and  caytles  stootly  held  out,  and  hia 
arms  suffered  a  severe  check  before  Chaumont.     In  the 
last  stage  of  the  war  William  of  England  and  Normandy- 
was  helped  hy  hia  new  ally  William  of  Aquitaiue,  who 
Trncowlth  had  not  yet  gone  to  the  holy  wars.     Yet  both  Williams 
8epieiiii)er  gained  SO  little  advantage  that  Ruf»is  was  glad  to  conclude 
tj,  109S.    ^  truce  with  France.*    In  less  than  two  years  his  death 
turned  the  truce  into  a  peace,  and  the  design  of  conqnering 
France  by  the  arms  or  the  gold  of  England  slept  till  the 
fourteenth  century. 


Wars  with 
Ktaioe. 


Bnt  among  the  continental  wars  of  Rufus  that  which 
lias  by  far  the  deepest  interest  in  itself  is  one  in  which 
he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  lower  in  rank  and  power 
than  the  King  of  the  French  or  the  Duke  of  the  Normans. 
When  Rufus  engaged  to  win  back  for  hia  brother  Robert 
all  those  pails  of  their  father's  dominions  which  the  treaty 
did  not  make  over  for  himself,^  he  engaged  by  implication 
to  win  back  the  revolted  city  and  county  of  Maine.^    On 


'  So  myi  Soger  (Dacbecne,  iv.  383);  "An^iro  uptoe  md  rodempdoovm 
celerem  lailitariB  sUpcndii  aocelenrit  anxietaa,  Fmncoium  vcro  loug* 
diuiurtii  carceris  maceravlc  prolixitfui :  nee  ullo  tnodo  eviDoulari  putuenint, 
dooec,  inseuptA  cjiudum  K^g  ^VngUn  iniUlia,  hominis  obUgati  rd^am  at 
Regem  iiupugnar*  ut  turluitv  jiircjimiuiu  Armaveruut." 

'  Set)  iJl  thb  Ultw  »tag«  af  ibe  war  in  Orderio,  766,  767. 

•  See  above,  p.  87. 

*  Tbe  history  of  tlie  CenomaiiuiaD  war  bas  to  be  put  togirtber  frnm  Mvcr&l 
deinched  luuTative*  iu  Orvleriy,  673,  674,  681-684,  768-776,  78^,  785, 
froui  tbe  LIvttfl  of  BiahopB  Howell  and  HUilebvrt  in  the  tliini  volutnc  nf  M^ 
biUon'fl  Vel»a  A  nalccta,  from  one  or  two  notices  in  the  letters  of  IltUlobcrt, 
ant]  from  the  account  in  W'aoe,  1 4834-15153,  which  is  full  of  cottfuBiun-s  and 
anaohruoianif.  The  story  in  Ordcric  and  in  tlie  Bio^^phor  o(  the  Pitthujw 
is  oaentially  the  same,  though  there  are  siuno  contnulictiuna  in  point* 
of  doUit     Bat  the  two  narratives  are  natiirallj  written   from  whoUy 
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ae  first  accession  of  RoWrt,  Le  Mans  had  unwillinjjly  oH.inr[. 
mbmittcd  to  bis  rule,  and  the  two  chief  meu  of  the  state,  ^*"°''  **'*- 

'•Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  and  Helios  of  La  Flfeche,  had  both  wJer 
acknowledged  him.     But  the  allegiance  of  both  city  and  1088— 
oonty  was  very  doubtful.    K*voIt  is  said  to  have  been  staved  *°^* 
for  a  year  by  the  intervention  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  superior  lord  of  Maine.*     But,  three  lUvoit  knd 
fears  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  discontent  broke  ti^^  ^f 
forth.     The  first  step  was  again  to  send  to  the  Marquess  ^"s**- 

'Azo,  and  again  to  invito*  his  son  Hugh,  who  was  now  of 
au  age  fitter  to  rule.     The  Italian  prince  came  and  reigned 
for  a  while,  but  he  soon  disgusted  men  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  Bishop  Howel  who  remained  firm  in  his  loyally  to 
Robert,'  but  all  who  found  that  the  idle  and  frivolous 
youthf  who  had  nothing  but  his  descent  to  recommend  him, 
vas  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  chief  of  a  high-spirited  people 
threatened  by  dangerous  enemies.^     Before  long  Hugh  was  Hugh  -mJIs 
g^hA  to  sell  his  claims  to  his  kinsman  Helias,  and  to  go  t»  h^^ 
back  to  his  own  land.     Hclias  now  reigned  for  a  while  in  FintRtign 
peace,  to   the   great   gain  of  all  classes   of  his  subjects.  "0,^^^ 
The  land  flourished  under  his  just  and  vigorous  rule,  and  *°y^- 
in  his  days  Le  Mans  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Pope  ^^.p^ 
Urban,*     No  serious  attempt  on  Maine  was  made  by  either  Fyjj?  " 

.Robert  or  William  till,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  Helias  1095. 

"WM  seized   by  the   same    religious   enthusiasm  sm  Duke 

Robert.     Rufus  was  now  lord  of  Normandy;  his  claims  on  UcUm 

]kfaine  had  not  been  pressed,  but  Helias  deemed  it  dangerous  jll^tlia 

to  set  forth  on  the  Crusade  without  obtaining  some  as-  ^^f^J^J^i 

surance   of    peace    from    his    powerful    neighbour.       Such  with  Wfl- 

liaiii  Runu. 
'assnrances  Ueliae  asked  for  and  Rufus  refused.     The  two  10^. 

princes  parted  after  a  mutual  challenge.     William  would 

not  give  up  his  right  to  an  inch  of  territory  which  bad 

differeni  poInU  or  view,  and  they  do  not  alwayi  fAek  oni  th*  Mine  iscidaata 
'toanlArge  00. 

«  Orf.  Vit.  68  (.  •  Onl.  Vit.  683  T) ;  Vet.  An.  191. 

'  OnL  Vit.  684  A ;  Vet.  An.  299.  *  Vvt  Au.  300. 
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teen  lield  l>y  his  father ;  Heliiis  dared  him  to  incur  the  sin  of 
fighting^  against  a  crusader.*  The  King  let  the  Count  g-o, 
with  terrible  threat*  of  warfare;  but  for  a  time  they  re- 
mained unfulfilled.  But  presently  Robert  of  Belcsme,  the 
immediate  ucijjlibour  of  l^fnino,  began  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
the  ntiger  of  Kufus  was  further  kindled  on  an  ecclesiastical 
point.  On  the  death  of  Howel,  the  see  of  Le  Mans  was 
filled  by  the  famous  Hildebert,  without  either  the  Count  or 
the  Chapter  cousultinjj  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  as  to  the 
election.  War  now  broke  out,  a  war  waged  in  the  cold 
of  winter,  a  war  waged  by  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  refused 
the  ransom  of  his  prisoners  that  ho  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  letting  them  die  of  cold  anil  liunger."  Presently,  in  an 
uulucky  ambush,  the  Count  hims<'lf  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
now  Rufus  steps  upon  the  scene  in  person.  Even  Robert 
of  Belesme  did  not  dare  to  let  such  a  captive  as  Helias 
linger  to  death  in  his  dungeons,  and  the  Count  of  Maine 
was  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  more  chivalrous 
King.  Le  Mans,  left  without  a  head,  received  its  over-lord 
Count  Fulk  within  its  walls.  And  now  Rufus  himself 
invaded  Maine.  The  land  was  harried  with  the  usual 
cruelty,  but  it  was  now,  at  Ballon,  that  Rufus  refused  to 
listen  to  the  suggestion  of  his  own  followers,  that  the 
Angevin  knights  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fortress 
might  possibly  break  their  parole."'  And  now  the  King 
himself  drew  near  to  the  city.  Count  Fulk  and  the  citizens, 
Bishop  Hildebert  and  the  capfive  Heliasj  were  all  glad  to 
conclude  a  treaty  by  which  Le  Maiis  was  surrendered  to 
Rufus,  and  Helias  and  all  the  other  prisom^rs  were  to  be  set 
free.  William  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Rouen,  the  prisoner  whom  he  was  hound  to  set 
free  was  brought  before  him.  Helias  proposed  to  enter  the 
King's  service,  keeping  his  rank  and  title  of  Count,  and  he 
uttered  a  hope  that  his  services  might  one  day  win  for  him 

'  Ord.  Vit.  7^9  B.  C.        ■  Ord.  Vit.  770  B.  C.        'See  aboi-e,  p.  74. 
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his  aotnal  restoration  to  his  coanty.     Rnfns  was  inclined  en.  xxrir. 
to  consent,  but  his  counsellors,  Robert  of  Meulan  the  ehici' 

aong  them,  persuaded  liim  to  refuse  the  ofler.  Helias 
then  spoke  out  boldly.  He  would  gladly  have  entered  the 
King's  service ;  but,  as  his  oiFcr  waa  refused,  he  would  do  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  win  back  his  dominions.  ]VIany  tyrants 
would  have  sent  him  back  to  his  dungeon  or  bave  banded 
him  over  to  de*tb  or  blinding;  but  Rufus  remembered 
Llhat  his  word  was  pli^^hted  to  the  prisoner,  and — in  tbe 
ipirit  of  Ctesar,  so  his  admirers  said — be  let  his  captive 
go,  stammering  out  the  words  of  contemptuous  defiance, 
that  Heliae  might  go  and  do  all  that  he  could  ngainst 
himJ 

What  Ilclias  could  do  was   shown  before   long.     The  Helia 
next  year,  when  William  was  in  England,  Helias  appeared  Lb  Matut. 
before    tbe   city,   and    the   citizens   gladly   received    him  May-June, 
within  their  walls.     But  the  Norman  garrisons  held  ont  in 
the  castles ;  fighting  went   on   throughout  the    eity,  and 
Le  Mans,  like  York,^  was  burned  by  tbe  fiery  missiles 
hurled  down  on  the  bouses  by  the  defenders  of  the  besieged 
fortress."'     And  now  comes  another  of  the   characteristic  Williwn 
tales  of  the  Red  King,  another  of  the  tales  on  the  strength  recover  the 
of  which  it  was  said   that  the  soul  of  Cfosar  had  passed  '^^^>'' 
into   his  bodj'.      He  was   hunting    in   the   Now   Forest 
when  tbe  news  came  that  the  city  of  Le  Alans  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  ite  own  Count.     The  tale  runs  that  Rnfus 

3e  to  the  shore  with  all  speed,  that  he  crossed  tlie  sea  in 
lie  first  old  and  crnxy  vessel  that  he  could  find,  comforting 
iimself  and  tbe  sliipmen  with  the  doctrine  tliat  be  had 
never  heard  of  a   King  being  drowned.^     He  lands  at 

'  Sm  tJbcne,  p.  74. 

•  See  Vol.  iv.  p.  167. 
'  OH.  Vit.  774  D  ;  Vet.  An.  307. 

*  Thii  >tnry  appean  In  OrdeHo,  775  A,  but  the  cliarAct^risttc  wylng  oomM 
from  Willlftiii  of  MfcliDesbur>-,  iv.  320,  luid  id  auotber  ahape  from  Waoe, 
I496B.     £iKliDer  (Uiit.  Nov,  54)  also  alludeg  to  the  etury. 
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Tolqucs ;  he  uppears  as  his  nwn  mofisenger  to  the  crowd 
who  are  waiting  for  news  from  l^ug-land ;  he  mounts  the 
first  horse  he  con  find,  and  before  long  his  summons  to  the 
war  has  g^ne  forth  and  he  is  aguin  leading  his  host 
ag^ainst  Le  IVfaus.  Hellas  iled  before  his  approach ;  the 
city  was  again  surrendered,  and  it  remaine<l  in  VViUiam's 
possession  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  though  his  warfare 
against  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  county  was  less 
successful.'  On  the  death  of  Rufui^,  Helios  won  hack  his 
dominions  without  much  trouble,  and  held  them  in  peace 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.^  He  kept  on  good  terms  with  his 
neighbours  on  both  sides.  He  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
King  Henry  of  England,^  and  his  still  closer  connexion 
with  his  over-lord  to  the  south  in  the  end  united  the  pos- 
sessions of  all  three  in  a  single  baud.  The  marriage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  younger  Fulk  of  Anjou,  tho  King  of 
Jerusalem,  carried  on  his  blood  and  his  dominions  to 
GeoflVey  of  Anjou  and  to  his  son  Henr}*,  under  whom 
Anjou  and  Maine  became  parts  of  the  same  vast  dominion 
OS  Normandy  and  England.  And  every  later  sovereign  of 
England  could  trace  up  his  descent  to  Helias  of  Maine 
by  the  same  spindle-side  by  which  alone  any  of  them 
could  ti-ace  up  his  descent  to  William  or  Cerdic. 


lof 
the  rei^ 
of  Rufus 


The  continental  wars  of  Kufns  set  before  ns  the  first 
beginnings  of  national  warfare  between  England  and 
France.  Such  warfare  was  a  new  sphere  of  action  for  a 
Kinff  of  the  English ;  hut  his  entering  on  it  in  no  way 
relieved  him  or  cut  him  off  from  the  older  sphere  of  action 
which  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  inherited  from  their 
Wcst-Saxon  predecessors.     The  never-ending  wars  on  the 


>  Ord.  Vit.  775,  776. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  784,  785.    Ttie  death  uf  HeliM  is  nfioided  by  Otderio,  839  D. 
•nd  in  our  own  Cliroiuclt),  1 1 10. 

*  Old.  Vit.  818-823. 
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IVtilsK  borders  still  went  on,  and    Scotland,  a  kiogdom  ru^xxin. 
which  was  now  fast  gaining  ])ower  and  consistency,  offered 
a  larg*  scope  to  the  energies  of  the  new  dynasty.     And  at 
no  time  was  warfare  carried  on  more  ceaselesslvi  and  witli 
greater  results,  in  all  these  quarters  than  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus.     The  vassalage  of  Scotland  waeoaSont- 
runcwed,  and  the  de])endent  kingdom  again,  as  in  the  days 
of  Eadward,  received  a  King  from  the  Southern  over-lord. 
Ccmqaests  were   made   at   the   expense    of  the    Southern  w«U», 
Britons  greater  than  any  that  liad  been  made  since  the 
early  days  of  English  conquest.     And  while  the  Southern  mwI  Cum- 
Britons    were   thns   cut   short,  the   last  trace  of  the  old 
British  state  in  the  North,  the  last  trace  ofau  indei«ndent 
dominion  in  Strathrlyde  or  Cumberland,  was  finally  wiped 
out.     William  Rufus,  in  short,  not  only  made  England  for 
the  first  time  a  power  beyond  sea,  but  enlarged  the  borders 
of  the  English  realm  within  its  own  island.     If  London  or 
Winchi'stor  had   had  a  jtmHoeriKm  to  enlarge,    no    prince 
could  have  more  worthily  claimed  the  houonr  and  duty  of 
enlarging  it. 

On  the  side  of  Wales  tlie  advance  of  the  power  of  Eng-  Apparent 
land  during  the  reign  of  Hufus  is  to  be  traced  mainly  oQae«. 
in  it«  restdts.  The  deUils,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
recovered  at  all,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Britons,  which  at  Hrst  sight  read  like  a  record  of 
English  ill  luck  rather  than  of  English  conquest.  In  more 
than  one  year  we  find  entries  of  expeditions  made  by  the 
King  in  person,  the  immediate  result  of  which  seems  to 
liave  been  loss  rather  than  gain.'  Yet,  if  the  final  conquest 
of  South  Wales  dates  from  Henry  the  First,'  if  the  fiual 
conquest  of  North  Wales  was  not  brought  about  till  the 


■  Sm  the  eatintB  in  the  ClmmioiGa,  1095,  1096,  1097.    Cf.  WUUant  of 
Malmobux^,  iv.  3II. 

■  Ginlitiu,  Do  Jnre  et  Stetn,  iii.  153,  Brewer.    Ctn>.  174,  1 75.  ami  cod- 
tn«t  the  descriptiuii  quoted  m  vol  U.  p.  471. 
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days  of  tlie  great  Edwanl,  it  is  certain  that  the  reign  of 
Rufus  did  much  towards  paving  the  way  for  those  future 
successes.  New  lands  were  won,  and  lands  which  had 
already  been  won  were  secured  by  castles.  Ad  invasion 
which  appears  in  the  Chronicles  simply  as  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  many  men  and  horses,  while  the  Welsh 
found  a  safe  shelter  in  their  woods  and  mountains/  was 
not  unsuccessful  in  the  long  run,  if  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  plant  a  fortress  on  some  well-chosen  spot  to  hold 
a  farther  lot  of  British  soil  in  bondage. 

The  first  mention  of  Welsh  warfare  during  the  reign  of 
Rufus  stands  somewhal  isolated  from  the  general  course 
of  operations  in  that  quarter.  This  was  the  fate  of  the 
Marquess  Robert  of  Rluiddlan,  of  whose  exploits  against 
the  Northern  Cymry  we  have  already  heard  so  much.' 
The  confusions  of  the  early  days  of  Rufus  emboldened  the 
Welsh  prince  Gruffydd^  to  make  inratds  by  land  and  sea 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  from  which  Robert 
took  his  surname.  The  Marquess  himself,  coming  back 
from  the  siege  of  Rochester  to  defend  his  own  possessions, 
was  ovcrlakon  near  the  sea-shore  by  a  party  of  sea-rovers 
under  GrufTvdd  in  person,  and  he  paid  his  life  as  the  forfeit 
of  his  over-daring.*  Our  narrative  however  is  purely 
j)ersonal,  and  it  gives  us  no  account  of  ony  lasting  results 
of  the  inroad  on  cither  side.  The  beginning  of  something 
like  a  consecutive  narrative  is  to  be  found  a  few  years 
later  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  British  territory, 

'  Climn.  Petrib.  1095. 1096.    Cf.  Flor.  Wig.  1094, 1095,  ud  the  entry  In 
t])0  Abingduu  CUrunicIc,  1056.     See  toI.  ii.  p.  398. 
'  Se«  vul,  iv.  p.  ^90, 

*  TUii  Gru%d<l  in  onnimonly  t&kei)  to  be  Gniffydd  kp  Cynan,  who  Ap- 
{warain  tfae  Anualcs  Cainbriw  in  1079  (1081),  lh«  year  of  the  Conqueror's 
l^lgiiuuge  to  Saint  David's.  We  have  beonl  of  oootlier  GrulTydd,  soa  of 
Heredydtl,  in  vol.  ir.  p.  679. 

*  Tlic  ft<n7  in  told  by  Onluric  at  great  lengtli  and  with  much  plctunoquc 
det«il,  6O9-671.  Urdcfic  wrote  the  epiUph  of  Hobert  orer  hu  tomb  at 
£Unt  Evronl, 
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rt  must  be  remembered  that  Gwent  had  been  long  before 
added  to  the  English  realm  by  Harold,'  that  \is  possesaion 
had  been  fnrther  secured  by  the  victories  of  AVilliara  Fitz- 
Osbem,'  that  the  central  frontier  had  been  secured  by  the 
foandation  of  Earl  Rof^r's  castle  of  Montgomery,^  that 
the  conquest  of  Morgauwg  had  been  at  least  bo^m,  and 
the  conquered  territory  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  of  CardiS'/  In  this  way  South  Wales  liad  been 
either  subdued  or  awed  to  a  degree  which  had  en- 
abled the  Conqueror  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  either  warlike 
or  peaceful,  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  David.'^  The  lauds 
which  now  lay  open  to  further  conquest  were  those  of 
Brecknock,  Caermarthen,  the  peninsula  of  Gower/  the 
larger  peninsular  land  of  Dyfed,  the  modem  Pembroke- 
shire, and  the  still  more  distant  land  of  Cardigan.  Tlic 
first  great  campaign  against  this  region  took  place  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kufns,  the  year  famous  in 
ecclesiastical  history  for  the  beginning  of  the  primacy  of 
Anselm.  The  South  Welsh  King,  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  was, 
as  the  chronicles  of  both  nations  tell  us,  killed  by  the 
French  of  Brecheiniog ;  and  after  his  time  the  Britons 
had  no  kings,  but  only  princes."  Tliis  marks  the  occu- 
pation of  Brecknock  by  the  famous  Bernard  of  Newmarch.' 
He  secured  his  possession  by  a  marriage  with  a  wife  chosen 
from  among  the  conquered,  but  in  whose  veins  ran  some 
of  the  noblest  blood  of  England.  He  married  Nest,  the 
daughter  of  the  elder  Nest  the  daughter  of  Gruffydd  and 
Eoldgytb,  the  grand-daughter  of  ^Ifgar,  the  step-daughter 
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'  Soe  AppouUx  SS.  In  the  sacond  edition  of  my  seoond  volume. 

»  8eo  ToL  Iv.  p.  503.  '  lb.  p.  50a.  *  lb.  680.  "  lb. 

*  Cower  is  within  the  modem  oounly  of  GUniorgui ;  bot  thnt  this  is  * 
Uter  amngenient  is  sliown  by  iia  being  in  the  diooesa  of  Stant  Dftvid's. 
It  therefunt  uatarally  belongii  to  thu  county  of  wliicb  wo  are  now  Kpealdng, 

*  See  the  Brut  y  Tywjsogiotif  1091,  Mid  f>1orono«,  1093  ;  but  cf.  iiiG, 
uid  Giraldtu,  It.  Kunb.  i.  12  (n.  89,  Dimodi). 

■  S«e  Tcd.  iii  p.  13a. 
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of  King^  Harold."  Of  the  occupation  of  Morganwg  the 
tiisloriaD  hardly  vcutures  to  speak.  He  finds  a  talc  bo 
neatly  pat  together  in  all  its  parts,  a  tale  which  has  bo 
deeply  impresBed  itself  on  local  helief,  and  which  has  eo 
thoroughly  left  its  mark  on  the  local  associations  of  every 
conier  of  the  districtj  that  it  is  a  bold  step  to  show  how 
slight  is  the  historical  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  But  all 
that  we  can  say  with  safety  is  that  it  most  have  heen 
about  this  time  that  Robert  Fitzhamon,  of  the  blood  of  the 
rebel  of  Val-cs-dunes,  received  those  possessions  in  the  con- 
quered land  which  have  made  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  successors  the  great  centre  of  local  history  or  legend.* 
The  rest  of  the  warfare  of  this  year  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  British  Chronicles  only,  but  its  course  clearly  points  to 
an  earlier  occupation  of  Morganwg.  As  iisual,  a  Welsh 
prince  is  found  giving  help  to  the  invaders.  Rhys  is 
hardly  slain  at  Brecknock  before  one  of  his  old  enemies, 
Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn,  is  heard  of  as  harrying  Dyfed;  and 
directly  after  we  read  how  the  Trench  for  the  first  time 
came  into  Dyfed  imtl  Ceredigion,  how  they  kept  the  land 
ever  after,  how  they  built  castles,  and  from  that  time 
held  the  whole  land  of  the  Brit<jns.^  Among  these 
castles  one  of  the  foremost  was  the  great  fortress  of  Pem- 
broke, at  first  only  a  rude  structure  of  wood,  but  which 
in  its  later  form  remains  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
the  earlier  military  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 
From  this  time  we  may  tbte  the  Norman  or  English 
conquest    of   South   Wales.     The    Britons    were    neither 


'  Gir.  Cwn.Tt.  Kamb.  i.  j  (vi.  28,  Kmock').  Nrat  Bcenumot  to  hare  copied 
the  Turtoci  of  bur  anc<»treM  Godgifti,     See  toI.  ii.  p.  630. 

*  On  the  oocupAtion  of  Hoi^ganwg,  sec  Appcdidix  S. 

*  Ann.  Comb.  logi  (1093). 

*  GlnJdus  (It.  Koinb.  i.  11  ;  tI.  9g,  XHinock)  describes  the  bamble  be- 
ginnings of  Pambroiui  At  same  len^^.  But  w  the  ciurtle  Is  menticmod  ia 
tiu  Brat  nnilar  109a  (1094),  he  in,  m  Mr.  Dimock  saya  in  hii  note,  mietaken 
in  plodng  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 


8ZTrLKME.VT   Or   SOUTH    WALES. 


Ill 


exterminated  nor  enslaved.  While  the  conquerors  and 
their  folluwersi  a  mixed  multitude  of  FrenelL,  Eiurliish,  and 
Flemings,  occnpicd  the  towns  and  castles,  Welsh  princes 
still  kept  np  a  precarioos  rei^  in  the  less  fertile  parts 
of  the  conntry,  livinflr  on  each  terms  of  friendship  or 
LCnmitr  with  the  inraders  us  might  suit  the  conTenienoe 
the  momcnt>.  The  local  nomenclature  of  modem  Gla- 
Dorgan,  with  its  strong-Ij-marked  British,  English,  and 
w^  elements,  is  the  hest  commentary  on  this  state 
tilings.*  From  this  time  revolts  were  common,  and 
often  for  a  while  sucoesKful ;  still  they  were  revolts ; 
lie  yoke  of  the  conqueror  could  never  again  be  wholly 
own  eff.  In  South  Wales,  as  everj-where  else,  the 
forman  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  which  the 
Teet-SaxoD  had  b^nn. 

Whether  William  Rufus  had  any  personal  share  in  this 

lition   may  be  doubted.*     But  his  absence  in  Nor- 

dy  during  the  next  year  is  given  as  the  occasion  of  a 

general  insurrection  of  the  West,   North,  and  South,  in 

rhich  the  Normans  were  driven  ont  of  all  their  castles  in 

oath  Wales,  except  Pembroke  and  Rhyd-y-gors.*     This 

I  castle  is  s[x>cially  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by 

the  King's  orders,  which  shows  that  the  ooDquest  which 

going  on  was  not  the  mere  enterprise  of  individual 
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*  I  ud  aotnetliiiig  on  thi*  nutter  in  an  of>ening  >d(1rBH  to  the  Hlitorical 
I  of  the  ArrluKA>>gicAl  Institat«  at  Cardiff  in  i86i,  printed  in  tk« 

'^AzduMlogieal  Joornnl,  vol ,  xxvlii .  p.  1 84. 

*  Mr.  Flojrd,  in  his  paper  un  the  N'orniAn  OmquaA  of  Soatli  Widea  in  tba 
I  ▲rAv<dogieftl  Journal,  vol  xxviti.  p.  198,  connecbi  tliii  ex|)edition  with  the 

rtaUb3rQJtsIdiu(It.  Kunb.  ii.  t  ;  vol.Tx.p.  109,  I>imock)af»  rtdtpftid 
hy  WIlHjun  Rufiiii  to  Skint  Dnrtd*t,  Ukd  nf  a  threatened  conqneHt  of  IreUnd. 
In  t>ot1i  tAl«e  on«  is  inclined  to  auipect  that  the  name  of  the  yonngar 
WiUiam  hu  itipftljuited  that  of  his  bther.     Sec  tdL  iv.  pp.  536,  680, 

Ann.  Cainb.  I093  (I094I.     "  Ricon"  or  IChyd-j-gnn,  according  to  Mr, 
liml,  waa  in  Cbemiarthtni»tilre.      The  Brut,   lo<J4  (1096),  dlaUnctty  MjTK 
riku  thia  castle  was  fbundod  hy  WiUiam  the  son  of  Bahlwin,  "  by  order  of 
the  King  of  England." 
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chieftains,  Ijut  was  a  regular  warfare  carrie4l  on  in  the  name 
of  the  King-  and  kingdom.  It  is  not  however  till  the  next 
year  that  William  certainly  appears  in  person  on  the  Welsh 
border.  He  then  marched  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
rt^lm  as  far  as  Snowdou,*  and  two  years  later  ho  made 
another  expedition,  in  which,  as  in  the  former,  he  is 
described  aa  sufleriug"  much  immediate  loss.''  But  when 
we  read  that  on  his  return  he  strengthened  the  border 
with  castles,  we  may  see  that  the  campaign  was  far  from 
unsuccessful  in  the  long  run.^ 

The  Welsh  history  of  this  reign  ends,  as  it  began,  with 
a  picturesque  narrative  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  great 
lords  of  the  North- Welsh  march.  It  is  plain  that  warfare 
in  that  region  had  turned  less  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English  or  Norman  side  than  it  had  in  the  south. 
Robert  of  Rbuddlan  was  gone ;  but  the  two  great  border 
Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  were  kept  constantly  on 
the  alert  by  the  incursions  of  the  Britons  within  their 
earldoms.*  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  is  not 
very  clear ;  it  may  have  formed  part  of  the  undefined 
territory  held  by  the  Marquess  Robert."*  If  so,  it  had 
been  won  back  by  the  natives,  and  it  was  held  for  some 
years  in  dcBance  of  Earls  and  King.  Both  the  Earls 
bore  the  same  name.  Hugh  of  Avrancbea  still  reigned 
at  Chester,  and  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had  passed 
to  another  Hugh,  the  son  of  Roger  and  Mabel.     They 


'  llitf  expedition  ami  lU  01  auocewi  are  roooniwl  by  all  uur  authorititw, 
Engliiih  and  Webth ;  but  it  is  the  En^'liith  Chitmicle  only  which  telk  un  the 
extent  of  the  march. 

"  Chpon.  Petrib.  1097;  Flor.  Wig.  1097;  Ann.  Camb,  1097;  Brut,  1095 
(1097),     Tlie  WcUh  writ«ni  enlargQ  on  the  piety  of  tliedr  coantrymni. 

'  L'bron.  Petrib.  1097. 

'  See  tlie  ClironlDlea,  Welsh  and  Engliilt,  throuj;h  all  theie  years.  Our 
own  Chnmictc  in  1095  records  the  dastructioD  of  the  caxtle  of  Montgomory 
(eee  vol,  it.  p.  502)  by  the  WeLdi. 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  490,  note  3.  That  there  vaa  a  oMtlo  in  the  iaUnd  before 
1094  appears  from  Florence  under  that  year,  « 


Tecovcred  Anglesey  by  bribing  eome  piratos  from  Ireland 
— doubtless  from  the  ScandinaTian  ports — whom  the  Welsh 
chiefs  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn  and  Gniffydd  ap  Cynan — the 
slayer  of  Robert  of  Rhuddlan — Had  engaged  to  help  in 
the  defence  of  the  isUnd.'  Presently  the  Norman  Earls  had 
to  etrive  against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race,  who  bteps 
suddenly  on  the  stage  as  if  our  history  had  rolled  back  for 
a  generation.  We  seem  to  be  carried  back  again  to  the 
days  of  Stamroidbridge  and  Senhw,  when  we  read  how 
King  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  after  conquests  along 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Western  Isles,  and 
Man,  at  last  drew  near  with  his  Wiking  fleet  to  ihe 
Gontbem  Mevania.  And  wc  seem  to  be  still  more  wholly 
carried  back  to  times  which  we  are  Ix'ginning  to  forget, 
when  we  hear  that  he  had  with  him  in  his  fleet  Harold 
the  son  of  Harold  King  of  the  English.*  Of  his  twin- 
brother  Wulf  we  had  a  glimpse  for  one  minute,  when 
the  dying  Conqueror  set  him  free  from  his  long  captivity.* 
And  80  the  last  Harold  flits  before  us,  like  the  bird  that 
t'Wk  shelter  in  the  hall  of  Eadwine.  We  know  not  how 
he  found  his  way  to  the  Hect  of  Magnus ;  we  know  not 
what  of  good  or  of  ill  befell  him  after  he  had  taken  this 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  land  which  had  such  good  CAuee 
to  remember  his  father's  name.  The  one  recorded  result 
of  the  voyage  of  Magnus  was  the  death  of  Hugh  of 
Shrewsbury,  pierced  in  the  eye,  as  though  paying  the 
vtrffeld  for  England's  fallen  King,  by  an  arrow,  shot,  so 
men  said,  by  the  hand  of  the  Norwegian  King  himself.* 


CB.  xxin. 
TheKula 


InTBiioa  of 
Magnu*  of 
Norwfcy. 


Prtgaenoeof 

HATold  win 
of  Kiaff 
Harald. 


De*thi 
Earl  liu^h 
of  SUrewR- 
burj-. 


'  Ajm.  Camb.  1098.  This  Cadwgan  app««n  In  the  KTlt^t)^h  Chroaiclo, 
1097,  ai  chtof  of  the  "oaldraa  "  vbom  the  WeUh  chose  od  iLtiir  revolt. 

■  See  Tol.  \v.  p.  756.  >  See  vol  Iv.  p. ;  10. 

*  The  Ktary  of  the  inTmnon  of  Klaf^tu  and  the  death  of  Garl  Hugh  U  told 
at  length  by  Orderic,  767,  768,  and  by  Snono  (Johnetono,  ^30-337  ;  Laing, 
Ui.  1  i(>-i.^5).  It  ii  reoonled  al«o  in  the  WeUh  CSminicloi,  Ann.  Caiub.  1098, 
Brut  1096,  where  the  iuTader  ia  rtnn^y  called  "  Magnus  Rex  Gonnantnt " 
(ace  vol.  It.  p.  396),  "  Magnus  brenhin  Germania."    In  our  own  Chrooidai, 
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cH.  «m.  His  earldom  passed  to  his  savage  brother  Robert  of  Belesmpj 
who  had  inherited  his  mother's  name  and  his  motlier's  con- 
tinental posficssions.'  Magnus  sailed  away  to  Scotland, 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  presence  on  British  or  English 
ground.*  And  with  him  his  shadowy  comradcj  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Godwine  of  whom  English  history  has  preserved 
even  the  name,  fades  away  like  a  dream  from  our  eyes. 


Iftod. 


AasertioQ 
uf  the 
EnglUh 


Tf  the  last  scene  of  the  Welsh  warfare  of  this  reign 
brings  us  thus  unexpectedly  across  one  who,  un<lor  a 
happier  star,  might  have  been  an  English  ^thcling  and 
an  English  King,  the  affairs  of  the  other  great  dependency 
of  the  English  Empire  bring  us  yet  more  dirtctly  face 
to  face  with  the  surviving  descendants  of  the  elder  line 
of  English  kingship.  Scotland  fills  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  this  reign^  and  it  is  plain  that  the  affairs  of 
the  vassal  kingdom  were  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Southern  over-lord.  And  at  no  time^  before 
or  after,  did  English  supremacy  show  itself  more  prac- 

»\i]nuDhcy.  tically  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  great  Northern  de- 
pendency. AVilliam  Rufus,  like  his  iathcr,  like  Eadward 
and  Cnut,  has  the  Scottish  King  to  liis  roan ;  and,  as 
in  the  days  of  Eadward  and  of  his  mightier  namesake 
in  later  times,  Scotland  had  to  receive  her  King  from  the 
xt.vm  of    lord  to  whom  he  paid  his  homage.    And  now  the  libeling 

JJ^J.^    Kadgar,  who  has  ever  anon  flitted  across  our  stoiy,   for 

IC93,  wfl  rcod  vfmply,  "  Hugo  oorl  wearK  o&Ugen  iniuui  Anglcftegc  fram  nt- 
wUtingMi."  Floreuct!  wldn  i»oine  deUilit  of  the  cruelties  praotbed  by  Hufih  of 
Shtewabury  in  Anfftesey.  Tberu  it  a1j»  a  notioe  in  Wllluun  of  ^lalmeitbury 
(iv.  339),  from  wlilcb aloue  we  leftrn  theproMnosofHaroldtheBoaQf  Uorold. 
Fee  also  GiraltluB,  It.  Kaiob.  ii,  7  ;  vol.  vi,  p.  lag. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1098  ;  Oni.  Vit.  ;68  C. 

*  Unlen  ve  reckon  Uie  hct  thnt  a  dtixfln  of  Lincobi  kept  hi*  treMura. 
Ord.  VH.  813  C.  Tbu  Bnit  Bumn  np  the  whole  itor^  with  tfaa  aimment,  "  Bo 
the  French  r«liice<l  all,  both  ^reat  and  hmoll,  to  be  Saxons."  But  it  goe*  on 
to  record  further  rerollB  andl  the  rettmi  of  Cadwgan  aud  Qnii^d  from 
Ireland. 


WAKS   WITH    SCOTLAND, 


sbort  time  plays  a  leading  part,  and  wc  get  our  cb.  xzm.| 
most  distinct  ^^limpses  of  his  sister,  the  holy  Que«&  of 
Scots,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  house  which  her 
marriage  had  brought  tuto  close  relation  with  the  affairs  of 
England. 

The  beginning  of  disputes  with  Scotland  seems  to  have 
•pnmg  out  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  between  William 
and   Robert  which   n^uired  the  Duke  to   withdraw  all 
coonteDance   from   the   -iltheling.'     Eadgar,  as   at   other  E«Jg»r 
times,  found  bhelter  at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  ^jj^nd. 
and    his   nppearaiice   there  was   presently  followed    by  an  Malcolm 
in\'a6ion  of  England  on   the   part  of  Malcolm.     While  gBgi^^,! 
Rufus  was  still  in  Normandy,  the  King  of  Scota  for  the  ^*^'  *^' 
fourth  time  entered  northern  England,  advanced  as   far 
•a  Cbester-le-Street,  and  again  wrought  the  usual  ravages.* 
He  was  driven  bock  by  the  King's  lieutenants,^  Robert 
of  Mowbray  being  doubtless    among   them;  but   Rufus 
deemed  that  his   own  presence  was  needed.    As  soon  as  TVUiUm 
his  continental  affairs  allowed  him,  he  set  out  for  Scotland  .^tut 
with  a  land  force — ^his  ships  set  out  also,  but  perished  by  ^««l»»i 
the  way — bringing  his  brother  Duke  Robert  with  him.  1091. 
Robert  had  himself  once  led  a  force  into  those  P*rt«;*?2JJ^ 
bat  his  appearance  now  can  hardly  fail  to  have  some  RoWrt. 
reference  to   the  presence  of  his  banished   friend  Eadgar 
on   tlie  Scottish  side.     King  and   Duke  marched  as  far 
as  the  Scots*  Water,  the  Firth  of  Forth,^  and  the  King 


■  See  ftboTtt.  p.  88. 

*  "Dw  inTaBcm  !•  reccrded  in  the  Chmnicle  Moi  Florence  (1091),  who  is 
ttfl|4Ml  hj  Sinwoa,  wbo  aIbo  iDentiau  the  invaaoo  in  his  list  of  MaIodIiu's 
faBTaBonu  mudar  1093.  Ordoric  (701  A)  ahionda  the  ftcttud  iuruloa  imder 
tlw  wonli  "Mtloom*  Bat  Sooiornin  oootm  B«gem  Anglonun  rebcUkvit,  de- 
bCtOBMiot  nnridnin  cl  denegBvit.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1091.  "  t*a  gode  Duen  )«  fi*  Uod  bewlston  him  fyrUe 
OBg«ui  ■endan  and  hioe  gvcyrdon.**    ULark  the  um  of  the  p3u«u  "good 

*  Bm  ToL  hr.  p.  675, 

'  Ord.  YK  701  A.     "TTaqne  ad  magnum  flomoi,  quod  SooUe  W*tn 
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cB.xxm.  of  Scota  crossed  the  estuary  to  meet  them  in    Lothian, 

thereby,  as  the  English   Chronicler   pointedly   remarks, 

H«difttioa   crossincT   from   Scotland   into   En&:]and.'     The  Duke  and 

of  RolMirt 

anJ  the  jElheling  played  the  part  of  mediators  lictween  the 

I^'*^*''       two  Kings.*     In  one  version  Malcolm  is  mode  to  profess 
that  the  earldom  of  Lothian  had  been  granted  to  him» 
first   by  Eadward    and   then   by  the   elder   William.     To 
ft  Robert,  as  the  eldest  son  of  William,  he  had  done  homage 

I  for  that  earldom,  and  lltat  homage  he  was  ready  to  renew. 

I  But   to    the    reigning    King   of  the    English   he   owed 

I  nothing.^    If  this  account  of  a  private  discourse  between 

I  Robert  and  Malcolm  be  at  all  trustworlh}',  we  find  the 

I  King  of  Scots  taking  up  much  the  same  line  of  argument 

P  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  many  of  his  successors. 

Moloolm  He  owed  homage,  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but 
ofiered  ^^^^  his  possessions  in  England.  Lothian  was  still  ac- 
SSrtfor  Jtnowledged  to  be  English;  for  Lothian  then  he  would 
do  homage.  So  in  after  times,  when  the  distinction 
between  Scotland  and  Lothian  had  been  forgotten,  Kings 
of  Scota  refused  to  do  homage  for  Scotland,  or  for  Lothian 
as  a  pari  of  Scotland,  hut  were  ready  to  Imj  the  King  of 
England's    men    for   Northumberland,    Huntingdon,    or 


Lutluau 
uoly. 


dicitur."  Seo  Mr.  Earle'i  note,  Pamllol  Chronicles,  348.  Orderio'ii  kooount 
is  Yciy  cmnf^ttcd,  but  he-  munt  have  got  tlitit  plirasc  from  some  tnutworthj 
SDurc«. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  logi.  "H«  for  mid  his  fjrde  ut  of  SootUnde  into  LoQcne 
on  Knglaluid."  See  Mr.  Karlc^*  note,  p.  355.  Florence  oddly  tnmslatefl 
"LoSene"  by  "in  provinda  Luidii,"  which  has  been  uiistaLen  for  the 
LoidiB  of  Ba>dA. 

*  Walter  of  Hcauingburgli  (I.  1$)  brings  in  Kadgar  in  %  virange  Duahion  i 
"Robertaa  cocnes  Bdvnc)i%-it  luj  w  r^uondiini  Dulitcm,  Edganitn  nomine, 
qucm  Rex  dc  Nflnnannia  expulorat  ot  tunc  Regi  M&Ioolmo  militobftt." 

'  AU  thin  comci)  from  Onleric,  701  B.  8ee  vol.  iv.  p.  784.  AiW  tba 
wofda  there  qaot«d  he  is  mado  to  exj,  "  Delnde  GuiUehnus  R«x  quod  Ant6- 
-  ejuii  milii  doderat  conocs^tl,  «t  mc  tibi  pnmo^pnito  «uo  conuncmdaTiL 
TTnde  qnod  tibi  promiM  conserrabo,  Rcd  ftntri  too  nihil  ii^romljn  et  nihil  debeo," 
Was  this  coniuwudation  to  Robert,  if  it  wa^  ever  made  at  all,  mads  in  top, 
or  in  1080 1 


tiing  else  which  they  heltl.  or  claimed  to  hold,  withia  ca.xziii. 
'fhe   narrower   boHudaries   of  Eo^^land   as  understood   in 
.  their  day.     If  Malcolm  cTcr  really  used  such  an  ar^ment-» 
•  it  vna  dotibtlefis  only  as  a  piece  of  diplomatic  ftnein^. 
The  ne^tiation  euded  in  a  renewal  of  the  suhmisdon  of  R«onnl  <if 
Abernethy,    which    itssurcdly    was    not   a   submisgioD     for  bocoAfe. 
Lothian  only.     AU  things  were  to  be  put  on  the  same  ***** 
footing  as  they  had  been  under  William  the  Great     The 
King  of  Scot«  again  became  the  man  of  the  King  of  the 
English,  and  the  King  of  the  English  promised  to  his 
Taseal  all  lands,  honours  and   jiayments  which  had  been 
his  in  the  time  of  the  elder  William.^     The  Kings  parted 
as  friends,  bnt  the  Chronicler  again  pointedly  notices  that 
it  stood  but  for  a  little  while.*     Eadgar  also  was  token  Ewi^ 
into  AVilliam's  favoar,  and  went  back  with  Robert  to  to  WQ 
Normandy.* 

The  next  year  William  took  a  step  which  could  hardly 
have  been  pleasing  to  his  new  Tassal,  and  which  was  XortWn 
doubtless  meant  as  a  measure  of  defence  against  him.  ^]JU***^ 
It  was  now  that  he  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  England, 
a  differrnt  process  from  receiving  the  external  homage 
of  princes  beyond  its  borders.  The  modern  county  of 
Cuml>erland  hod  as  yet  no  being.  Its  southern  part 
appears  in  Domesday  as  part  of  Yorkshire ;  its  northern 
part,  with  iU  capital  Carlisle  or  rather  its  site,  was  no 


AaacDCb' 
tiaaaf 


^  TheOiinuder(i09i)MTs,''SecTngW.himbeh£toDlAiKleiuidoottUoo 
|ins|«  ^nt  ^  be  oniWr  Iiii  6t4lcr  icr  hwftle."    Floratce  is  more  definite  ;  wfth 
bim  tbe  cl&uae  nuu,  "  Ut  M*Icolmo  xii.  vilbu),  qiiw  m  Anglia  nub  patrv  ilHui 
bftbtMni,  WiUcbnai  redderet.'^  On  idl  thiv  tee  Palj^TAve,  Eogliiih  CVmmuu- 
wftlth,  i.  pp.  481. 607 ;  U.  p.  cccxxxif. ;  EuglAod  Kud  Nnrmandy,  W.  p.  348 ; 
BobMtno,  Sootknd  under  ber  Early  Kings,  i.  14)  ;  li.  401.     Are  tbe  "  zH. 
vflhi  **  Qw  tuamaaa  wbidi  tbe  Ktng«  of  Scotland  held  for  thoir  cntertainmeni 
on  Umu*  jtmrney  to  tbe  court  of  England  I     Sec  v^l.  i.  p,  616,  and  LAppen- 
!  t>a^  Ncnnui  Klngi,  133.     It  u  rin^Ur  tbnt  Simaon  alt<fgelb«r  lenvoe  ont 
>  tbe  neeatUtiaQ  between  WQHun  and  Slalcolni. 
*  Ct  above,  pp.  74,  D'tte  1 ,  and  81. 
'  Tbe  Cbruniclv  olonc  mentions  the  return  of  E«dg»r  with  Kobcrt. 
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and  im 
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_   iaf 

th«  Danes, 
c.  877. 

Wx)olfln 
V       drivon  out 

aodCarlialo 
rastored. 


part  of  England.  Strathclyde  beyond  the  Solway,  if  not 
absolutely  incorporateil  with  the  Scottish  kingdom,  was 
at  least  held  without  dispute  hy  the  Scottish  Kings,  or  by 
their  Bons  to  whom  they  granted  it  as  an  apanngo.  But 
between  the  parts  of  the  old  British  ki  ngdom  which 
had  thus  passed  severally  to  England  and  to  Scotland, 
this  small  fragment,  whose  extent  may  be  fixed  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  still  remained 
a  separat*  principality.  It  was  now  held  by  a  lord  of 
the  noblest  Northumbrian  blood,  Dolfin  the  son  of  the 
famous  Earl  Gospatrie,'  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  held  it  in  any  other  character  than  as  the 
man  of  the  Scottish  King.  The  ancient  capital  Carlisle 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  wars  of -Alfred's 
day,  and  it  remained,  whether  altogether  forsaken  or  not, 
at  any  rate  without  fortifications  of  the  Norman  type.*  On 
what  provocation  we  arc  not  told,  the  Red  King  now 
marched  into  this  district,  the  only  comer  of  Britain 
where  a  man  of  English  birth  still  kept  any  shadow  of 
sovereignty.  Dolfin  was  driven  out,  and  William,  like 
iEthelflied  at  Chester,''  made  Carlisle  again  a  city,  de- 
fended, in  the  usual  fashion,  with  walls  and  a  castle.* 
Cumberland  now  became  an  English   earldom,^  and  its 


^  8ee  Tot.  iv.  p.  534,  and  Mr,  Hinde**  oote  on  Simeon,  p.  9a.  It  can 
hardly  be  any  other  Dolfin,  though  the  name  is  not  oncommon.  The  ootintry 
had  been  in  pooBeuiun  of  Malcolm  iu  1070  (aee  vol.  Jv.  p.  507),  when  Simeon 
■ayn  (p.  87).  "  Krat  eo  tcuiiKire  Cambrclaml  rab  It^n  MalcuLmI  dotninio:" 
adding,  "dod  jure  |>osHew(a,  sod  violenter  BubjiigalA." 

'  llorenoe,  who  does  not  copy  the  Chroniote,  and  who  Is  not  copied  by 
Simoon,  says,  "nice  cdvitaa,  ut  Uliii  in  partJbns  alias  nonnuUie,  a  Danla 
paganii  ant«  00.  annos  diruta,  et  nstjue  ad  id  tcmipus  manrit  deaerta.**  He 
doM  not  mentioD  Dolfin,  whom  we  get  from  the  Chrooiole.  Orderic  (91 7  B) 
calls  It  ''Canluilum  valJdlMiiBiim  oppUam,  quod  Julius  GbMar,  ut  dtount, 
oondidit." 

'  SeeToI.  iT.p.  313. 

*  Chmn.  Petrib.  109a.  tt  is  odd  that  WilUiun  of  Mabneabuiy  (Gest. 
Font.  308)  speaks  of  Carliate  as  ittil]  half  ruiuod  in  bis  time. 

'  The  old  mistake  alwat  aa  earldom  of  Cuiubtirland  in  the  time  of  iho 


RESTOBATION   OF  CARLISLE. 


^Vestorcd  capital  became  in  the  next  rei^  the  scat  of  a  ch.  xxiu* 
riy-foundetl  bishoprick.    The  land  which  was  now  added  Coloniw- 
lio  England  would  seem  to  hare  been  almost  as  desolate  Combei^ 
[»8  the  city ;  for  colonists   from   the  south,  English  and  J^^^ 
I  Flemish,  were  sent  to  occupy  and  till  it/     This  is  a  fact 
^  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the  puzzling 
[ethnology  of  Cumberland  and  the  neighbouring  shires. 
We  are  not  directly  told   whether  Malcolm   felt  any 
odge  at  this  extension  of  the  power  of  Enghind  in  his  wnSm 
[own  neighbour lioodt  and  in  some  sort  at  his  own  cost.  """^  ^^*^- 
IBut  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  before  long.     Maluolm,  like 
iDuke  Robert,  began  before  long  to  complain  of  breaches 
W  treaty  on  the  part  of  William.     The  King  of  Scots 
f^nm  accordiDgly  invited  or  summoned   to   the  presence 
of  bi«   over- lord;   and    he  camej   after  the  delivery  of 
.bostagps,  under  the  guidance  of  the  former  mediator,  the 
Jlilthcling    Eadgor.      He   was   brought    to    the   place   of  Mftlcotm  »t 
meeting  at  Gloucester  with  mickle  worship  ;  but,  when  ^offwTi* 
be  came   there,  William  not  only  refused  to  give  him  '°93- 
any  safisfaction  about  the  points   in  debate,  but  refu:>ed 
to  sec  him  at  all.^     It  is  added   that  William  called  on 
Malcolm  to  do  right — a   phrase  of  somewhat   doubtful 

r,  which  nua&od  evm  Sir  Frmncui  PAlgnvt  (EngUah  Cnmmon- 
ith,  L  449),  uitl  which  WM  locaJlj  bolleved  in   1873,  w*ui  |Kiinle<t  oat 
'  I^ppaberg  (Xonniui  Kin|pi,  234) ;  nee  a1«u  Mr.  HIdiIc'a  paper  od  the 
rtyffiifeoryarcamberijul*!,  in  the  AiofaMilogiaU  JotinuLl(i859'},  vol.  xvi. 
r^  as?. 

'  The  Chronicler  (1093)  n^ya  tliAt  WitUAm  "  ByKKan  liidtir  hqK  gewnnde 

axtA  mycele  nuenige  cjriiaoea  UnlcoB  mid  wifiui  ouil  mid  orfc.,  Jiyder  siende,  t»r 

to  mmfgetme  ^t  Und  Ui  ttUAnne."     SoUeniyof  Htmdngdon(]i3&);  "Ex 

oMUtmlibui  AikgliiBpAnibiu  lilac  habitatorMtnuumiiit."  Floreooe  Icatm  oat 

llifa*  pnwign.  but  I  cuinot  help  oonnootiiig  thii  oolfmization  with  the  "  l-lan* 

I  qui  Noithymbriani  inoolefaut,'*  orwhom  he  spealu  in  1 1 1 1 .    "  North- 

■hria"  with  him  take*  ia  Cumberland.     I  know  of  no  lietter  kuUiuritj 

k  th*  to-called  Bromton  (X  ScripU.  1003)  for  making  Uenrr  himself  fint 

[Mttle  theie  FUmingv  soinewhere  In  the  North. 

■  Thii  ti  the  Account  of  the  Chronioler,  who  any*  nothing  nlxmi  Girliala 
nothing  ftboat  hom*^  bnt  who  clewly  implies  ihmt  William  had  in 
I  trwj  broken  hit  promiiK  to  Malcolm. 
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meaning — in  the  Kind's  court,  accordiajj  to  the  judf^ement 
of  the  barona  of  England,  while  Malcolm  maintained  that 
he  was  hound  to  do  right  only  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  barons  of 
both.'  The  exact  point  at  issue  is  not  verj'  clear;  but 
we  may  be  protty  sure  that  William  and  Malcolm  con- 
strued the  obHgations  of  homage  in  two  different  ways. 
In  any  case  Malcolm  went  away  angry,  and  at  once 
took  his  revenge  by  a  fifth  invasion  of  Eni;land.  He 
marched  as  far  as  Alnwick,  and  was  there  slain,  some  say 
by  treachery,  at  all  events  by  an  ambush  or  sudden  attack, 
on  the  part  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  and  hie  followers.* 
With  him  died  his  eldest  son  Kadward,  and  a  pathetic 
tale  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  holy  Queen  received 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  son, 
and  how  she  presently  followed  them  to  the  grave.'  Tlie 
aymi>athies  of  our  English  and  Norman  writers  lie 
wholly  with  Margaret,  and  to  some  extent  with  Malcolm  ; 
his  own  subjects  at  the  time  were  of  another  mind.  The 
iimovatioua    of    Margaret,   which    seemed    such    blessed 


'  This  oomes  from  Florence.  I  do  not  profoM  to  know  eiActly  vrhai  is 
hero  iiieMit  by  Ihv  l«gid  phnuw  "  reutitiidioem  fatere."  According  to  one 
viow,  it  menniito  dolionuiga;  aooording  to  another,  it  means  to  nukke  amcaidM 
fur  aoDie  Alleged  breacii  of  the  treaty.  In  either  cms  it  would  be  the  act  of 
nn  iiifcHOT  to  a  luperior.  See  Palgrave,  Eiigliah  Common nreiJth>  ii.  ooaxxxiv. ; 
^^-ng^ft'H'*  and  Noruandy,  iv.  356 ;  Uobertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early 
Kinga,  L  144 ;  Lappenbcrg,  Norman  King»,  335. 

*  fliis  tuTaaion  standi  aa  the  fifth  and  laat  in  Simeon's  list.  See  also  the 
Chroiride  and  Florence;  Ordcric,  701  C ;  WiU.  Midnu.  ir.  311.  The 
Chronicler  unee  the  word  "  beswikene ;"  William  of  Malmevbnry  speaka  of 
"  fraiu  ;"  wUilu  Orderlo  haa  a  distinct  tsle  of  treachery.  In  Fon]ua,  v.  30 
(Boe  in  Robdrtaam,  L  147,  and  Mr.  Hinde'a  note  to  Simeon,  a6i),  may  beaeea 
the  legend  which  grew  out  of  such  phrawfl,  Orderic^  at  Saint  Evrtiul,  bewaila 
the  death  of  Malcolm.  Himoon,  nearer  to  the  spot,  rejaioee  In  the  judgemeiit 
on  the  oum  who  to  olten  banieil  Ent^land.  He  in  followed  by  WUliam  of 
Ncwburgb,  luid  in  a  later  age  by  T.  Wykes. 

'  The  account  of  tlie  pious  death  of  Maisaret  is  found  in  all  our  author!- 
ties  except  Simeon,  who  !««▼«■  out  the  paaaage  in  which  Floreooe  seta  fortlt 
the  merita  of  the  wife  of  tho  arch-anomj. 
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reforms  in  the  eyes  of  n-ritcrs  at  Peterbomu|?h,  Worcester,  «■  »»">• 

and  Saint  Erroul.  clashed  against  all  Celtic  national  feeling. 

Discontent    may  well   have   slumbered   during-   the   reign  Uucuoteot 

of  the  great  warrior  who  so  often  harried   England,  hut,  ^^  ^j,^ 

as  soon  aa  he  was  dead,  the  real  fi.*elinff  of  the  Scottish  *nnov«t»oo* 

o    ^  of  M*l- 

penplc   burst    forth.     The   Ensrlish    Chronicler   takes    for  poUh'* 
granted  that  the  slain  Eadward,  if  he  had   lived,  would 
have  succeeded  his  father.*     But  be  tells  us  distinctly,  Dotuid 
using  the  same  constitational  language  which  he  would  ^^^ 
hare  naed  in  describing  the  election  of  an  English  King, 
tliftt  the  Scots  chose  Donald,  the  brother  of  ^[alcolm,  to 
the  vacant  kingdom.^    The  Grst  act  of  the  new  King  marks 
|ihe  spirit  in  which  he  was  chosen.     He  drove  out  all  the 
English  and  French  who  had  been  received  at  the  court 
of  Malculra.^      Many    of   these,    we    may    believe,    had 
fled  from  England  to  escape  Ndrman  oppression ;  bnt,  in 
the  eyes  of  a   King   of  the    English   of  whatever   race, 
the  driving  out  of  any  of  his  subjects  could  not  fail  to 
seem  a  national  ^vrong.    Tlie  new  King  of  Scots  too,  we 
maj  he  sure,   was  not  anxious   to  renew  bis  brother's 
homage  to   the  English   over-lord.     A   candidate  for  the  The  Scot- 
Scottish  crown  was  ready  at  William's  court  in  the  person  (jjMit«d  by 
of  Duncan,  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Tngebiorg,  who  had  ^^^^ 
been  given  hy  his  father  as  a  hostage  afler  the  homage  1093-4. 
at  Abemethy.*     He    had   been    set   free   by  William   the 
Great  on  his  death-bed,*  and  he  was  now  in  the  service  of 
William  the  Red,  and  seemingly  high  in  his  favour.     As 


'  ChroiL  Tetrib.  1093.     "  Mic!  him  wn*  etc  Eftdwnril  hi*  Hane  ofsh^;e^, 
ae  after  him  oyng  beoa  tkceoUie  gif  be  hit  golifode." 

lb.    "  And  y^  8oottM  Pa  Dufenal  to  oyngo  gwrarm,  Melcolmes  bn>9er/' 
I  FlorenoQ.     In  Focdun  (t.  ti)  we  get  the  Soattbh  lef^tiinist  venkn. 
Chroo.  Petrib.  1093. 

See  ToL  iv,  p.  517.  where  I  CAreletfly  wrote  Doiuld  (or  Duncan.     WQ< 
of  Ma]m«9ibiirjr  (v.  400)  takes  caure  to  ^peak  of  Duncan  m  "  Mkloohnl 
Hut  Dotbui,"  which  inrolTei  tb«  whole  quentioa  itbou^  IngoUovg. 
'  Soorol.iT.p.  711. 
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Eadward  liad  sent  Malcolm  to  win  the  Scottish  crown 
from  Macbeth,  bo  William  Uufus  now  sent  Malcolm's 
son  to  wlu  tlic  same  crowu  from  liis  uacle  Donuld.  For 
the  crown  that  he  was  to  win  he  did  homage  in  such 
terms  as  the  King  of  the  English  thought  good,'  and 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  host,  English  and  Norman. 
With  thuir  help  he  drove  out  Donald ;  but  presently  tlie 
Soots  rose  again>  massacred  his  followers,  but  allowed 
him  to  reign  on  condition  that  lie  brought  into  the  land 
no  foreigners,  English  or  French.'-*  Presently  another 
revolution  restored  Donald,  and  Dwneon  was  slain,  as  his 
namesake  had  been  at  the  hands  of  Macbeth.^  At  last, 
later  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  a  more  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  place  an  English  vassal  on  the  Scottish 
crowu.  That  crown  was  now  bestowed  by  the  over-lord 
on  Eadgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  His  uncle 
and  nnme^ke  the  ^Etlu'ling  was  sent,  like  Si  ward  in 
£ud\vard*s  days,  to  place  him  by  force  on  his  other 
uncle's  throne.  The  two  Eudgars  were  victorious.  The 
son  of  Margaret  won  his  father's  crown ;  he  received  it 
as  a  vassal  of  England/  and  held  it  till  his  death  ten 
years  later.  Donald,  so  at  least  Scottish  belief  rauj  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  captivity  and  blindness.^ 


'  Chnm.  Pctrib,  1093.  "  Ha  to  ^ftin  cyng9  oom  *diI  awilcc  g«tr)*w^  tlyde 
«w&  Be  cjnf  »t  him  habbko  wolde."  The  wonls  of  Florence  are  oqukUy 
strong  ;  "  Ut  ei  rognum  sui  intria  ooncedemt  petlit,  et  impetravit,  iUique 
fldelititem  juravit."     So  WUliam  of  Maliue&buiy,  v.  400. 

'  Chron.  Potrib.  1093. 

'  The  langu*^  of  the  Chronicler,  1094,  18  here  very  marked ;  "  IMbo* 
gekraa  e«o  |)a  Hcottas  heoni  cyng  Ounecan  bcayredun  and  oMogaa,  >Dd  licom 
Ky^'San  efb  tiSn  Byffe  his  (tedena  Dufenal  to  cyngo  geummcm,  puih  [ws  tare 
and  totihtinge  he  vearN  to  deaffo  be«wi<»n/* 

*  The  CUronider  (1097)  iadiNtinot  on  tbifl  head;  "  Ferde  Eadgar  Kpeling 
mid  ^TdotiurhtiiHcyQ^^fultuni  into  Scotlande, and  }>et  laud  mid  (itraogUouia 
feoble  g«w»nn,  and  poue  cyng  Dtifeual  at  adnefde.  and  hi*  mxg  Madgar  •• 
wssMelct^M  aimu  cptgea  and  Margarite  |>tere  cwcnau ;  be  |Mer  on  |»scyiigM 
WiUelmes  heldan  to  cyng*  g«Mtt«k  aad  i/SSan  ongean  into  £iigl«Uiid  ibr." 

'  Fordun,  v.  35. 
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The  accession  of  Eadgar  fixed  the   future   history  of  0H.ixm. 
^Scotland.     The  true  Scots,  the  race  of  the  Kenneths  and  EJfeotoof 

'  thu  acorn- 

the  Duncans,  had   bad  their  last  chance   under   Donald,  won  of 

From  that  day  down  to  Killiecrankie  and  CuUodeo,  they 
might  make  themselves  unpleasant   and  even  dan^*rous 
neighbours  to  the  men  of  the  Teutonic  South  and  the 
Teutonizcd  East ;  hut  they  had   no  chance   of  ag^n   be- 
coming masters.     Under  the  sons  of  Margaret  Scotland  Tlie 
became   an   English   kingdom.     It   might   be   politically  cacmeut 
distinct  from  the  Southern  England;  it  might  even  look  [^^^j;^ 
on  the   Southern  England  with  the   bitterest   hate;  but 
it  was  an  English  state  none  the  less.     Among  the  three 
elements  of  the  Northern  kingdomj  Gaelic  Scotland,  British 
Strathelyde,  and   English  Lothian,  the   English   clement 
henceforth  had  the  predominance.     And  the  land  became 
from  henceforth  more  open  than  ever  to  all  comers  who 
were  English  by  either  birth  or  by  settlement.    Duncan  had 
been  called  on  to  drive  out  all  French  and  English  immi- 
grants.    Under  Badgar   and   his   successors,   French   and 
English   immigrants   grew  and  throve,  till   in  the  end  a 
Baliiol,  a  Bruce,  and  a  Stewart,  men  bearing  the  names  of 
Korman  villages  or  of  English  ofTices,  found  their  way  to 
the  Scottish  throne  itself.     It  was  a  strange  part  of  the  Shnn  of 
strange   destiny  of  the  elder  Eadgar   that,  incapable   asj     i„\],p 
he  api>ears  in   English   history,   mocked  as   he   so   often  "jvoIuuou. 
waa  with  vain  hopes  of  the  English  Crown  in  his  own 
person,  he  should^  as  lieutenant  of  a  Norman  King,  as 
guardian    of  a    Scottish    King^    win,    not    for    England 
as    a    state   or   kingdom,    but    for    the    English   blood 
and  speechj  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  of  its 
conquests. 


Of  the  internul  government  of  William  Rufus,  after  he  Interma 


gnvem- 


firmly  establitjhed  on  his  throne  by  the  suppression  ment  of 


of  Odo*B   rebellion,   our  most  detailed  notices  relate  to 


RufUB. 
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ecclesiastical  matters,  to  his  famous  dispute  with  Ansclm, 
What  we  hear  of  him  in  secular  matters  comes  to  little 
more  than  one  long  oiitcry  against  the  reign  of  "  unright/* 
one  wail  over  broken  promises,  grievous  exactions  of 
money,  and  wrong-doings  of  every  kind,^  One  ground 
of  complaint  carries  us  to  the  duys  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Tarf|uins.2  The  native  Chronicler  tells  us,  with  the 
bitterness  of  a  Hebrew  toiling  under  Egyptian  task- 
masters, how  great  was  the  burthen  of  the  King's  great 
works  of  architecture  and  engineering,  the  wall  with 
which  he  compassed  his  father's  Tower  of  London,  the 
bridge  which  spanned  the  Thames,  the  new  Hall  of 
Westminster  in  which  he  lived  to  keep  the  last  two 
Whitsim  festivals  of  his  reign. ^  Of  the  many  anecdotes 
of  the  Red  King  nearly  all  set  him  before  us  either  in 
his  impious  or  in  his  chivalrous  character;  none  perhaps 
arc  directly  designed  to  set  forth  either  the  faults  or  the 
merits  of  his  civil  government.  Yet  one  tale  whose  main 
object  is  to  show  his  impiety,  shows  us  by  the  way  how 
strictly  the  forest-laws  were  enforced,  and  also  how 
Englishmen  who  still  kept  their  ancient  wealth,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  wore  special  sutt'erers  by  them.  Fifty  such 
meUf  charged  with  some  oOence  against  the  Conqueror's 
hunting -code,  proved  their  innocence  by  the  ordeal. 
Eufus  blasphemed  against  the  Gotl  who  thus  gave  judge- 
ment against  him,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  set  that  judgement  aside."*     One  thing  is  plain, 


*  8ee  the  langukge  of  iho  Cliroulder  in  biH  purUiut  uf  WUIiiun  under  the 
year  1 100.     We  get  nrare  deUuki  frum  Eatlmer. 

'  IJvy,  i.  59' 

'  The  vrftil  of  the  Chroaicliir  {^oes  np  under  the  year  1097.  Under  IO99 
he  reoorrlii  the  keeping  of  the  feast  of  Pexkteoost  for  the  fint  time  in  tlie  new 
hall.     Cr.  Wm.  Malms,  iv .  3 1 1 . 

*  See  the  *tory  in  Eadmer,  Hint.  Nov.  p.  48,  Soldcn.  The  iJleged 
olTeitden  are  dotcnbet]  as  "  (juioquit^at*  circiter  vit-i,  <.^uibuB  adhuc  illiH 
diebui,  ex  Miti(|U»  Anglorum    iu^enuitat^;,   diviUarum  qua^dam    vestij;ia 
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Uiat  each  crimes,  real  or  ima^naiy,  as  it  suited  Rnfus 
to  punish^  were  punished  more  severely  than  they  had 
been  puniehed  in  the  days  of  his  father.  The  code  of 
William  the  Gi-eat  allowed  mutilation^  but  forbade  death. 
William  the  Red  did  not  shrink  from  inflicting  both  on 
Normans  of  hig-h  rank,  and  even  on  men  of  his  own 
kindred.^  How  men  of  the  conquered  race  were  likely  to 
iare  it  is  not  hard  to  guess. 

It  is  plain  however  that,  whatever  was  the  oppression  of 
William's  govemmeut,  and  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
licence  allowed  to  his  followers,  he  at  least,  like  his  father 
but  unlike  his  elder  brother,  tirmly  maintained  the  geueral 
peace  of  his  dominions.  In  Kormandy  his  rule  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  of  tl)e  days  of  Robert,  and 
with  his  death  and  Robert's  return  anarchy  began  once 
more.'  And  in  England,  if  ho  could  wink  at  crime  in 
detail  whenever  it  suited  either  his  own  pur(>08c  or  his 
own  caprice,  he  at  least  knew  how  to  keep  his  turbulent 
barons  in  order.  While  the  internal  history  of  Normandy 
under  Robert  is  oue  long  record  of  private  warfare,  the 
internal  history  of  England  under  Rufus  gives  us,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  first  rebellion,  oue  revolt  and  one  real 
or  alleged  conspiracy,  both  of  which  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was  able  to  put  down  without  much  trouble. 
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urldere  viiiebantnr."  Piil  it  wouH  Beem  from  the  wnrtjj  of  WilHam  of 
MAlmcaburr,  tv,  519,  tlmt  this  wvurity  extended  «*qually  to  men  of  all  ranka 
and  raoe»;  "Non  pauperum  t4mutta«,  noa  opuleutum  copia  tuebktur;  v»* 
nalkncii^  quM  rex  primo  indalficrkt,  adeo  prohibuit  at  capUale  e«Ht  sup- 
pBdnm  pnouUese  cervimi.*' 

*  Wfll.  MiUnu.  ir.  314.  ''CaJaHimqiio  conditlimis  homunoulas,  cujua- 
cuaquo  crimiuis  reu#,  Ktatini  tit  dc  luoro  regis  appellAuot,  audiebatijr; 
afa  ip«i«  latniuu  &ucibuB  rcMlrebatur  laqueas,  d  promiRlsiet  regale  corn- 
mod  um." 

'  The  diffenmM  between  WiUioni  Kufili  and  his  father  in  thJA  respect  is 
wtU  marked  ta  the  wordu  put  by  WilUani  of  Mnlmcf^bnry,  iv.  306,  into 
the  mouths  of  the  rebels  in  1088  ;  "  Nihil  aotuia  morte  p«iri«,  n  <|UOi  Ule 
«l&x«rit  iate  tnicidot." 

•  OntVit.  7650',  784  B. 
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CB.  xxm.  The  first,  indeed  the  only  revolt  of  this  part  of  William's 
reign,  was  headed  by  Robert  of  MowbraVj  who  had  buc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  Bishop  Geoflrey  in  the  earldom  of  Noith- 
humberland/  He  is  described  as  the  bead  of  a  party  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  King  on  account  of  his  strict 
cy  enforcement  of  the  forest-laws.'     The  object  of  the  con- 

Stflpiwn  of  Bpirators  is  said  to  have  been  to  depose  and  slay  William, 

Albemarie.  and  to  give  the  Crown  to  his  cousin  Count  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle, the  eon  of  the  Conqueror's  sister  Adelaide  by  her  third 
huaband,  Odo  of  Champague.'  But  the  immediate  cause 
oF  the  outbreak  is  said  to  have  been  one  decidedly  credit- 
able to  the  Red  King.  Earl  Robert  had  plundered  some 
Norwegian  merchant  ships  ;  lie  refused  to  appear  in  the 
King's  Court  to  answer  for  the  crime,  and  the  Bung  made 

Penteooet*  good  thc  losscs  of  thc  Buffcrcrs  at  his  own  cost.*  Again 
*  summoned  to  appear  before  the  King  and  his  Witan/  the 
proud  Earl  refused,  except  on  the  delivery  of  hostages  and 
a  safe-conduct.  We  seem  to  be  thus  strangely  hearing  the 
words  of  Oodwine  and  Harold^  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Norman  oppressor  and  criminal.  A  campaign  in  the  North 
followed,  a  campaign  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  be- 
sieging of  castles,  and  which  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
revolts  of  the  Welsh.'    The  liarl  was  taken  prisoner.     His 
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*  See  ToL  It.  p.  676. 

'  See  «bove,  p.  1 14,  note  4. 

'  Florence  &lonc  (1095)  raonrds  the  movement  on  bohiJf  of  Stejiban. 
I  am  BOW  ooovinoed,  aooordiiig  to  Mr.  SUpIeton'H  ktcr  view  (Rol 
Nonn.  ii.  xxxL),  thkt  Stephen  wwiliowmof  ft  whole  sister  of  the  Concjuemr. 
See  vol  ii.  p.  58?  J  i^-  P-  799- 

•  This  oomei  frtm  Orderlc,  703  C,  but  his  chronology  \%  wrong. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1095.  "To  Pentocosten  whm  se  c^-ng  on  WincQEMormn, 
ud  ealle  bia  wlt&n  mid  Urn." 

•  See  vol.  U.  pp.  150,  580. 

'  Thc  riegea  ofiynemouth  &nd  Bwnlxomuglt  ur  r«oorded  in  theChrmdcIe 
and  FloMOoe,  1095.  by  Orderic,  703-704,  while  Iho  reeult  in  given  by  Wil- 
Ham  of  MAltnoibury,  iv.  319,  Henry  of  Htmtingdou,  Script,  p.  Bei!.  214, 
deeoribwi  the  c*mpftlgn  in  the  Muno  way  m  the  othLTv,  and  Adds  that  Robert 
WW)  |>uffed  op  to  revolt  by  hie  Bucooae  a^ost  MalcxJm. 
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newlv-married  wife,  Matilda^  daug^hter  of  Rieber  ofl'Aigle  cH.xzxn. 
and  niece  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  held  the  Rtmnjrhold  of  P**'^*  "* 
Bamboroagh  against  the  King,'  and  yielded  oaly  when  her  mtni  of 
husband  was  brought  before  the  walls,  with  a  threat  that  Movbny. 
his  eyes  should  be  put  out  if  the  castle  were  not  surren-  j^^J^. 
deied.*     The  castle   was   suirenderpd   and  his   eyes  wore  °*^  '**95' 
spared  ;  bat  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  a  dungeon,  and  he  was  held  to  be  so  truly  as  good  as 
dead  that  his  wife  was  allowed  by  a  special  papal  disi^cn- 
aotion  t«  marry  again.' 

The  overthrow  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  was  followed  by  CoMpirwy 
the   confiscation   and   banishment  of  some  of  his  fellow-  ^f  g^ 
conspirators.      The  next  year  sets  before  us  a  striking  *^' 
example  of  the  working  of  one  of  the  changes  which  the 
Oonqneror  had  made  in  English  jurisprudence.     The  wager 
of  battle  was  now  the  e£tablii>:bcd  means  of  deciding  doubt- 
fill  charges  between  Norman  and  Norman,   perhaps  also 
between   Englishmen  who   adopted   Norman   manners    or 
aspired  to  courtly  favour.*     The   King's  kinsman,  Count  Hi*  defeat 
William  of  Eu,  who  had  served  him  so  well  in  his  Norman  ^^S£* 
wars,  was  now  appealed  of  treason  by  Geoffrey  of  Baynard  ^'j^*^*^ 
before  the  assembled  Witan  at  Salisbury.'^     The  Count  of 
£u,  worsted  in  the  judicial  comliat,  was  blinded  and  foully 
mutilated.     A  pathetic  tale  is  told,  how,  by  a  stretch  of 
seventy  unknown  to  the  days  of  the  great  William,  the 

■  Ord.  Vtt.  703  C,  704  B,  Compare  the  Countcai  EmmA  at  Norwich, 
»qI.  it.  p.  583. 

*  Thii  is  mentioned  by  the  Chnoioter  and  Flanatea,  but  not  by  OrdUirio 
or  Henrj  of  Huntingdon. 

'  See  Orderic,  704  B,  for  the  marriage  and  it»  ooiueqatiDCM. 

*  SeeToL{v.p.6a4.  The  rtoryof  the  doe!  between  Ordgar  and  Godwfaie 
(•ae  Appendix  R.)  is  a  caee  of  judicial  ootnbat  between  EngligUmon. 

*  Cbrrm.  PeCrib.  1096.  "  And  on  Octab  EpyphaA  wm  m  cyug  uid  ealla 
biivituuoScarbyrig.  ^erbeteahGoefirei  Balnard  WiBelm  i^fOu  >eiioyngai 
JBmg,  )eM  he  boA&Ie  gebeon  on  ]wa  cynf^ea  swicdume,  and  hit  him  ongelBaht, 
Mul  fain*  on  ovreelA  ofiirooai."     Wo  here  get  the  teohnicalitieM  of  Ncnnan 

idetMse  in  our  own  ton^e.    William  of  Mahneabtny  make*  the  Count 
giTe  tho  ohaUenge. 
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OB.  rxui.  Count's  kinsman,  William  of  Alderi,  was  Uangedj  protesting 

Punish-      ])ifl  innocence  to  the  last.^    Other  chief  men  were  impriaoned 

moat  of 

himBoir       or  otherwise  punished,  among  them  Odo  Count  of  Cham- 

wiberants.  pog^e  and  lord  of  Holdcrness,'^  whose  share,  or  alleged 
sharCj  in  the  conspiracy  seems  to  contirm  the  statement  that 
the  malecontents  designed  to  raise  his  son  to  the  Crown. 
The  Ited  King  was  troubled  by  no  more  revolts  in  England 
or  in  Normandy,  unless  we  are  to  look  on  his  own  mys- 
terious death  as  a  more  successful  renewal  of  the  schemes  of 
Robert  of  Mowbray  and  William  of  Eu. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  William  Riifus  in  the  character 
of  a  Uwgiver,  nor  do  the  unnals  of  his  reign  coutain  any 
notices  of  direct  legislation,  at  all  events  on  secuUr 
matters.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  during 
this  reign  that  many  of  the  changes  in  law  and  custom 
which  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  follow  on  the 
forcible  entry  of  the  elder  William  began  to  show  them- 
selves more  clearly.  The  race  of  feudal  lawyers  is  now 
beginning  to  creep  into  light,  in  the  person  of  Handolf 
Flambard  and  the  other  cuuning  clerks  of  the  King's 
chapel.  It  was  under  them,  and  under  their  chivalrous 
master,  that  a  whole  jurisprudence  of  feudal  ideas — the 
word  JttNfla/  is  bad  in  every  way,  but  I  know  no  better — 
which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  germ  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  a  more  distinct  shape.  Of  these,  as  concerns 
general  legislation,  I  trust  to  speak  in  my  next  Chapter, 
when  T  come  to  deal  more  fiilly  with  the  efieots  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  on  English  law  and  polity.  T  have  now 
to  look  at  them  as  they  bear  on  those  ecclesiastical  con- 

*  The  puiilelimenl  of  the  two  WIDiuitfl  iii  foond  fa  moife  of  obi  an* 
tboritles.  William  of  Mainieiibur>-  in  futlegt  on  Ui«  stoty  of  WflHua  of 
Aldari.  See  mlco  the  Hyde  Writer,  301,  who  brings  in  Aniulf  of  Heedin  im 
prorisg  hia  innoeeaoe  by  his  chiunpion. 

■  "EodA  eorl  orCozoiwino'*  is  his  style  In  the  Chnalcle. 
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trovereies  which,  more  than  anj  other  events  of  his  reign,  ca.  xuu. 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  on  the  Red  King  and 
his  doings.  As  if  to  refute  the  ignorant  calumny  that  mo- 
nastic and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  oould  think  of  nothing 
hut  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  these  ecclesiastical  disputes 
fill  a  remarkably  small  space  in  all  the  contemporary 
ritcrs  of  general  history.   They  asaert  the  righteousness  of  iJUie 

elm  and  the  uDnghteoosne^s  of  Rufdg ;  but  they  pass , 
the  details  of  the  quarrel,  or  are  content  to  refer  their  jS^jJ* 

ere  to  the  special  biographer  of  the  Archbishop.'     The  KAtora  of 
dispute  between  Anselm  and  William  Rufus  waa,  in  ooeJJJ^^UJ^ 
jx>int  of  view,  a  diii^put*!  between  right  and  wTx>ng,  between  AMdin 
the  righteous  man  and  the  unrighteous,  l>etween  the  man 
who  wftfi  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  what  he  held  to  be  his 
duty,  and  the  man  into  whose  mtnd  the  idea  of  duty  never 
entered.     But  tlie  particular  form  which  the  quarrel  took  Itt  pard- 
was  one  which  could   hardly    have   \*&en   taken   by   uiiy  hnpoiKbio 
quarrel  between  prince  and  prelate  in  the  days  when  Eng-  ^***^ 
land  was  still  ruled  by  her  native  Kings.     It  was,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  a  direct  result  of  tliat  new  policy  in  eccle- 

ical  matters  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Con- 
queror. A  di&pute  between  Church  and  State  could  hardly 
have  arisen  in  those  earlier  days  of  England  when  the 
Church  and  the  nation  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  two 
^aspccta  of  the  same  body.  But  the  Conqueror,  by  separating 
the  eccledafitical  and  temporal  jurisdictions,'  had  taught 
men  that  Church  and  State  were  two  distinct  bodies, 
which,  being  distinct,  might  possibly  be  hostile.  Again, 
the  insular  freedom  of  the  island  Church  passed  away 
when  the  Crown  of  England  became  the  prize  of  the 
armed  missionary  of  Rome,  and  when  the  bishopricks  and 

■  See  the  tvferenon  Lo  Eiulmer  in  Onltiric.  839  A,  B,  and  Willuun  of 
Mabaaalttuij,  {v.  ^i.  The  spftoe  givbn  to  Anaclm  in  tlie  ('hronicle  u  gin- 
gniltdy  ■&»!].     Flcrrom  mlai^gw  m  little  more,  but  only  a  UtUe. 

*  8m  »oL  It.  jk  4J9. 
VOX,  T.  K 
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cH.  xxiii.  abl)eye  of  Englnnd  were  fillod  witH  prelates  of  foreig-n 
birth.  Some  glimmerings  of  what  might  come  if  English 
prelates  eoasod  to  be  Englishmen  had  been  seen  ages  l>ofore, 
in  the  days  of  the  Romanized  AVilfrith.  It  ha«l  been  seen 
in  later  times  when  the  Norman  Robert  bad  refused,  at  the 
papal  bidding,  to  consecrate  a  Bishop  lawfully  named  to 
hia  see  by  the  King  and  Witan  of  England  J  Anselm,  the 
the'i'tnlritiirti  j"^t  and  holy,  the  friend  of  every  living  creature,  could  win 
of  Anflclm   4jjg  love  of  the  English  people  bv  his  justice  and  holiness, 

rinii  ttutt  of  o  1       1  -  J 

hjH  Kngliah  and  could  rebulce  the  tyrant  on  his  throne  in  the  chnracter 

aon!  of  either  priest  or  prophet.     But,  as  the  native  of  a  foreign 

laud,  brought   up  in  devotion  to  the  fullest  claims  of  a 

foreign  Bishop,  he  could  never  be  the  leader  of  the  English 

IHffercnoo   people,  like  DuDstan  or  Stigand.     Let  us  add  loo  that, 

WilUam      tliough  England  had  had  evil  Kings  before  William  the 

Rufua  and  ^cd,  she  had  never  had  a  Kingr  in  whom  evil  had  so  dis- 

oarllcr  _  " 

Kifl^.        tinctly    stoud   forth  as  something   autagonistie   to   good. 

jEthelred  and  the  sons  of  Cnat  had  been  weak  and  wicked  ; 

but  they  bad  not  declared  themselves  the  personal  enemies 

of  their   Maker.     In   all   these  various  ways  it  followed 

that   under   William    Rufus   disputes   arose   between    the 

ecclesiastical   and    temporal    powers,   such    as   never    had 

been    heai-d    of,  and   never  could   have  been  beard  of,  in 

Itwuluof  earlier  times.     And  add  to  all  this,  that  the  few  changes 

underwit''*   avowed    law  and    practice,  the   many  changes   in   the 

Usui  ctw      spirit  of  administration,  which  had  come  in   under  Wil- 
Ooii4iMror.    '  '_ 

Warn  the  Great  were  beginning  to  bear  their  natural  fruits 

under  William  the  Red.     Where  the  feudal  lawyer  was  so 

busily  at  work,  the  refinements  of  his  new  scienco  ooald 

not   fail  soon  to  involve  the  national  Church  as  well  as 

the  national  Slate  of  England  in  its  subtle  meshes. 

Euclcdns-        "We  have  seen  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  alwavs 
tioal  BUpn*  ' 

nucyof      steadily  maintained    that    supremacy   over   the    Church 
umier  *°   within  his  kingdom  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him 


I 


'  See  vol.  11.  p.  133. 
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[from  the  Kings  who  were  before  him,     No  Pope  could  be  cB.ixar 
acknowledged  in  England  against  his  will;*    and  Bishops ^'^^' 
and  Abbots  received  the  staff  from  the  ro3al  hands,  while  qaeror. 
Hildebrand  himself  dared  not   to   denounce    the   ancient 
custom  of  England  as  sacrilege  or  usurpation.     But,  with 
all  the  greediness  which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  worst 

!  points  of  the  character  of  the  elder  \VilLiBm,  it  is  certain 
that  be  did  not  make  a  gain  of  those  ecclesiastical  powers 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  used  for  good.  lie  did  not  sell 
vacant  benefices  for  money,  nor  did  he  eke  out  his  revenues 
by  keeping  them  vacant  that  he  might  receive  the  profits. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
as  exercised  by  the  Norman  Kings  was,  though  not  greater 
in  extent,  yet  something  different  in  character,  from  the 
same  supremacy  as  it  had  been  exercised  by  their  English 
predecessors, 
change 

temporal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  made  the  King 
no  longer  seem  the  highest  member  of  the  national 
Church ;  it  gave  him  rather  the  look  of  an  external 
friend  or  an  ex terual  ene my.  It  was  in  this  latter 
character  that  William  Rufus  showed  himself.  The  most 
charitable  construction  of  his  acts  cannot  represent  him 
as  beiug  simply  anxious  to  maiutaiu  the  due  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  power.  Nor  did  he  simply,  like  many 
kings  before  and  after  him,  lay  his  hands  on  the  temporal 
goods  of  the  Church.  Lay  hands  on  them  he  did,  and 
that  in  a  new  form  which  the  subtle  logic  of  the  clerks 
of  his  chai>el  easily  taught  him.  Among  them  the  fore-R«ci-  , 
most  was  Randolf  Flambard  or  Passeflambard,  of  whom  we  itandulf 
have  already  heard  iu  the  days  both  of  Fiadward  and  of^"^' 
William.''  and  who  now  rose,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  from  the  post  of  royal  chaplaiu  to  the  highest  offices 


Under  William  Rufus  the  bad  side  of  theltskbiwe 
showed    itself.      The    new   division   between   the  ifuiui. 


See  vol  iv.  p.  43?. 


*  SeeToLIr.p.sii. 
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temporal  and  spiritual.  He  became  Justiciar,'  and  was 
in  tlie  end  raised  to  tbe  see  of  Durham.  It  is  he  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  a  natural  inference 
from  those  feudal  principles  which  were  now  creeping  in, 
and  which  he  well  know  how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
his  master,  Tbe  new  ideas  taught  men  no  longer  to  look 
on  an  ecclesiastical  office  and  the  temporal  possessions  at- 
tached to  it  simj^ly  as  an  office  endowed  with  lauds,  lauds 
held,  like  other  lands^  according  to  law,  and  liable  to  such 
services  as  the  law  might  lay  upon  them.  The  estates  of  a 
bishop  or  abbot  came  now  to  be  looked  on  as  a  fief,  a 
ben^^^  held  personally  of  the  King  by  the  tenure  of 
military  8cr\'ice.  According  to  the  reasoning  of  the  feudal 
lawj  whenever  anj'thing  hijidered  the  due  i>erformanco  of 
the  duties  charged  on  the  fief^  the  tief  fell  back  for  the  time 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord.  From  this  principle  sprang  the 
feudal  doctrines  about  wardship  and  marriage,  and  from 
this  prineiplt:  sprung  also  the  doctrine  that  the  revenues 
of  a  vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  ought  t4i  go  to  tbe  King 
during  the  vacancy.  During  the  vacancy  there  was  no 
one  to  perform  the  duties  which  were  charged  upon  t)ie 
6ef ;  the  lord  therefore  took  tbe  Hef  for  the  time  into  his 
own  hands.  It  is  easy  to  see  iuto  what  abuses  this 
practice  might  grow  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  King. 
We  have  seen  that  hitherto  the  way  of  appointing  English 
bishops  and  abbots  hod  been  somewhut  uncertain.^     Some- 

^  Tho  (Uflersnt  poaaages  which  describe  the  oSicw  held  by  FUmbard  will 
b-  found  ill  the  Chronicle,  1099 ;  Florence,  1099,  1 100 ;  Ordcric,  78SC; 
WillfSm  of  M*lni«tb(iry,  Iv,  314,  Rnd  Gwrt.  Pont.  374  ;  Eadmer,  Hist,  Not. 
30  ;  Henry  ol  Huntingdon,  Script,  p.  Bed.  ai6  A.  Most  of  them  sre  col- 
lected by  Lappenberg.  Normiui  Kingi,  336.  Seo  also  Stubbe,  CoDatitutloDftl 
Hiitorjr.  i.  298,  347,  348.     It  eeeina  pliUn  that  be  wa«  Justiciar 

'  Oddlj  floongfa,  in  modem  niie  the  word  bm^M  baa  oome  to  be  naed  ooly 
of  aodil— tical  benefices.  The  distinction  between  the  etytnological  and  the 
technical  eenie  of  the  vonl  ifi  brought  out  hj  Hadrian  tho  Fourth  ta  hii 
Ititler  to  tho  Emperor  Frwlerick  in  Radorio  of  Freiaing,  iii.  as. 

■  Sae  Appflodlx  T.  vcd.  U.  3ud  ed. 
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times  the  Kinj^,  witK  or  without  the  a<lvicc  of  his  Witan,  cB.xxnr.^ 
had  directly  appointed  to   the  vacant  office.     Sometimes 
he   had   approved   the  choice  of  the  convent  or  chapter. 
Bat  in  no  case  coald  an  Koglish  prolate  be  pnt  in  poe- 
aession  of  his  ofHcr  and  of  the  temporal  possessions  attached 
to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  King-  at  some  sb^jD  or 
other  of  the  process.     We  are  told  that  the  unscrupulous  i;4u«k.lf 
intellect  of  Randolf  Flambard  sugg^tcd  to  his  master  an  ^jg^,,;!^ 
tioprincipled  use  of  this  power,  hy  which  bishopricks  and  ^^  «»»l*- 
abbeys  were  kept  vacant  as  lon^  as  it  suited  the  interests  vacant  wm 
of  the  royal  cofters  to  keep  them  vacant.*     The  fief  liad  Ctrtwn. 
fiiUen  back  to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  let  its  revenues  out  to  This  p*M- 
farm,  till  some  caprice  or  some  immediate  necessity  led  him  itwioki        J 
to   grant   it   out   afresh.      A   further  opening  was   thufi2^^?J!j^" 
'  made  for  the  crime  which  had  stirred  the  soul  of  Hilde-  '<•«**■ 
brand  to  wrath,  but  from  which  the  bands  of  the  Conqueror  p^^J^^^* 
had    been   honourably  clean.      We  have  heard  now  and  "f  eiiuauy. 
then  in  earlier  times  of  English  bishopricks  aud   abbeys 
being  bought  and  sold,  sometimes  by  the  Kings  themselves, 
sometimes  by  the  greedy  courtiers  around  them.*     Under 
Bufua  the  practice  became  sT('stematic.     He  could  sehlom 
be  brought  to  fill  up  a  vacant  office,  except  as  the  price 
of  a  sum  paid  down  which  made  it  worth  his  while  to 
I  give  up  the  profits  of  the  vacancy.     He  thus  beffan  an 
^  abuse  which  went  on   long   after  his  time,   aud  a  faint 
survival  of  which  still  lingers  in  oar  law.     Whatever  may 
be  thought  as  to  the  secular  j>ositioQ  of  the  prelat«s  of 
.  those  days,  and  however  logicully  the  rule  might  be  derived 
from  feudal  principles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  bad 
working  of  a  law  which  made  it  the  interest  of  the  King 
to  keep  the  high  offices  of  the  Church  as  long  as  possible 
.  without  holders.     What  the  system  came  to  in  the  days  of 
[Bufijs  himself  is  set  forth  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 

>  Sm  StubU.  CoiutiiationjU  Uutory,  L  3y8. 
■  See  Tol.  I.  pp.  563,  588  ;  U.  p.  67. 


I>cftcrip- 
tion  o'  the 
Chronicler. 


Dt^jTlulil- 

ticn  nf  the 
|tHe«thood 
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Chronicler ;  "  lu  his  days,  ilk  rig'Iit  Fell  and  ilk  unright  for 
God  and  fnr  world  up  arose.  God's  churches  ho  brought 
low,  and  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies  whose  elders  fell  on 
bis  days,  all  he  either  sold  with  fee  or  in  his  own  hand  held 
and  set  to  gavel,  for  that  he  would  be  the  heir  of  ilk  man, 
ordained  and  lay.  And  so  on  the  day  that  he  fell,  he  had 
in  bis  own  hand  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishoprick  of  Winchester  and  that  of  Salisbury,  and  eleven 
.ibbacies  all  8ot  to  gavel.'"  Randolf  Flambard  himself  waa 
an  example  in  his  own  person  of  the  working  of  the 
custom  which  he  had  brought  in.  His  services  were  at  last 
rewarded  by  the  great  Bemician  bishoprick  ;  bat  it  was 
not  till  the  church  of  Saint  Cnthberht  had  stood  for  three 
years  without  a  i>astor,  after  the  second  reign  of  William 
nf  Saint  Carilef  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  bis 
doath.2 

TluR  manner  of  dealitJg  with  the  high  offices  of  the 
Church  scorns  to  have  led,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead, 
to  a  general  degradation  of  the  clerical  order  throughout 
his  kingdom.  In  an  age  when  education  and  intellectual 
pursuits  of  all  kinds  were  mainly  confined  to  the  clergy, 
the  effect  of  such  a  way  of  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
things  was,  not  the  substitution  of  laymen  for  clerks  in 
places  of  wealth  and  power,  but  the  throwing  of  such 
places  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  clerks  who  were,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  among  the  worst  of  their  order. 
A  man  could  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  a  bishoprick  or 
an  abbey  by  practising  the  virtues  which  became  a  Bishop 
or  Abbot.     But,  by  practising  all  kinds  of  secular  callings, 


*  Clirftn.  Petrib.  iioo.  The  worls  of  the  ChivDldcr  aUjut  the  King 
wuhiug  to  be  heir  to  evury  uum.  Uyuian  as  wuU  na  clerk,  Deem  pointed  at 
(he  now-lkngletl  feuiLd  iioti<HU  with  n^f&rd  to  secular  as  well  aa  ecclefdastical 
property. 

*  The  Chnmioler  reoordtt  the  death  of  WilU&m  of  Saint  Carilef  od 
Jannary  i,  1096,  bat  Itandolf  Flaaibanl  did  not  reocire  tbo  blBhoprick  till 
TeDtecost,  1099. 
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1>y  becomiog  a  iarmer  of  the  royal  landv  or  of  the  Chorch 
lands  that  were  in  the  royal  hands,  by  undertaking  causes 
in  the  King's  courts,  and  hy  holding  any  secular  office, 
great  or  small,  in  the  Kings  service,  he  might  in  the 
lend  scrape  together  wefllth  enough  to  huy  the  rank  and 
Imathority  oF  a  Biahop  or  Ahbot.'     In  all  times  and  ]tlaces 
^vhere  tlic  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  offices  rests  with   the 
Sovereign,  those  churchmen  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  Sovereign's  service  cannot  fail  to  have  a  start  in 
the  race  for  preferment.     It  was  so  under  Cnut,  under 
Kadward.    and    under    the    Cumjueror.       And    under    the 
iConqneror  we  nee  the  first  beginnings  of  that  class  of  clerks 
tof  the  King's  chapel  or  chancery^  who  had  so  large  a 
'share   in    the   administration   of  the  kingdom,   and   who 
even  under  the  Conqueror  had  often  been  rewarded  with 
biahopricks.^     Under  William  Rufus  the  Chancery  became 
'ft  nursery  of  clever  and  unscrupulous  churchmen.     They 
■showed  themselves  congenial  spirit*  with  the   Kiug,  per- 
haps in  his  private  vices,*  certainly  in  his  public  exactions ; 
and    they  seem   to   have   almost   forgotten   their   clerical 
character  till  the  day  came  when  the  wealth  which  they 
had   amassed   proved  enough  to  raise   them   to   some   of 
the  great  places  of  the  Church,  in    the  way  in  which 
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'  Ik  b  [nniiedbt«ly  kitor  his  conipikriauii  of  tbv  conduct  of  WiUiun  RufUs 

Iwhh  th»t  of  till  bthcr  thftt  M'iUiiUu  of  Malmcflbury  (iv.  514)  gtvei  hit 

moiofu  deaeription  of  Ibe  general  degndaduti  of  tfao  clergy  ni  thia  time ; 

"Nullu*  divea  aud  DutiunuLmiiB,  nulhw  clerious  olid  csusidicvB,  nuUtis  pra- 

byto*  nl«t  (ut  verbo  poruro  Latino  ubu*)  finnAriuH." 

'  On  these  clcrka  of  tbe  chftpel  and  chinocry,  whow  podtion  Oluxtratos 
r  Ibt  w»y  En  wtiich  tba  word  eUrk  hjU  got  iu  different  meAniugi  in  modem 
(  PidgTavo,  iv.  55. 

•  See  Tol.  iv.  pp.  y)i,  690. 

*  fieddes  the  ficnndala  which  WiUijktn  of  Mftlmesbary  Id  HIn  ftret  version 
Ttbe  GeiU  PootiBuum  (174)  told  uf  HauJulf  Fljuubord  himself,  but  which 
lUaeeoood  edition  be  thoui^ht  it  prudent  to  Htrilie  out,  hid  first  edition 

,  but  not  hi*  eoooikd  (313),  oimtains  AturieH  of  the  like  kind  otjainst  Robert 
,  Bishop  of  IdnoolD,  "qui  nihil  umjuam  jMHud  fuoerit,  (juominun omnia 
Iffiiidiiiit  et  infunis  ol  cetM  eaaet." 
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CR.  xim.  mpn  did  raise  themselves  to  them  in  tlie  days  of  William 
Rufua. 


Prinuicy 

Anjwlin, 


of        It 


tht 


idst  of  a  gUite  of  things  like  this  that 


was  m  tho  midst  ol  a 

TMx"iiog.  ^^^  ^**b*  Anselm,  whom  we  have  ^reody  seen  as  n  visitor 

to  our  shores  and  as  a  defender  of  the  fair  fame  of  one 

of  England's  worthiest  sous,*   came  to  dwell   among-   us 

as  the  successor  of  the  English  martjT  for  wliom  he  had 

spoken   up   u^^insi  foreign   gainsayers.     In   speaking   of 

this    memorable    man,    I    will    follow    the    example    of 

our   native  Chroniclers,  and   dwell  only  on   those  parte 

of  his  career  which   throw  light    on   the   eflects   of  the 

Conquest  and  the  general  working  of  the  Norman   rule 

in  England. 

We  are  told  that,  as  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  his  in- 

Hueuce  kept  the  vices  and  misgovernineiit  of  Ruftis  under 

some  degree  of  restraint^     When  both  his  father  and  his 

tutor  were  gone,  they  burst  forth  in  full  force.     Among 

his  other  misdeeds,  he  kept  the   metropolitan  see  vacant 

for   four   years.     Among   the    anecdotes   of  his   impiety, 

some  set  forth  the  mockery  with  which  he  answered  the 

entreaties   of  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom    when  they 

prayed  him  that   he  would  no  longer  leave  the  English 

^  .*■'■  "^  Church   without   a   chief  shepherd.^     At   last  a  sickness 
^ufiiB  ml  ,  ' 

oioucexter.  wliioh   soemed   to    be   unto    death    overtook    him    while 

'  ^^^^'  holding  his   court   at   Gloucester.     In   the   agonies  of  a 

temporary  repentance,  he  promised  reformation  of  his  evil 

ways,   promises   which   wore   speedily   forgotten   as   soon 

as  be  was   restored  to  health.^     But,  during  the  short 

'  See  vol.  IT.  p.  443. 

*  The  iaflu«ncv  of  tAnfnuio  over  Kufufl  is  «tat«d  very  irtrongly  l»y  WJlUam 
of  Mklmeflbury,  iv.  3 1 2,  but  it  u  implied  dso  in  the  picture  givno  hy  Endmer, 
Hint.  N»v.  14. 

'  See  the  acoount  In  Eadiner,  p.  364.     Compare  Church,  Ansetra,  176. 

*  Thii  oomei  out  tirongly  In  the  C!hrtmiole,  1093  ;  "  And  on  hlj  broke  ho 
Oode  feU  behmuh  behct.  his  ^gen  lif  on  riht  to  Isedene  and  Godei  cjioean 
^Sian  and  In6'ian,  nod  niefre  mi  eft  wi'6  feo  geeyllaar  <u)d  cniic  rihte  U^e  on 
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season   of  his   penitence   he   had   been   led   to   do   one  ch.xxtu. 
act  which  could  hardly  be  undone.    The  Abbot  of  Bee 
was  now  in  England,  called  thither  at  the  earnest  prayer 
of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  whose  ailments  of  body  and 
mind  needed  the  presence  of  the  faithful   guardian  of 
his  souVa  health.^    We  are  told  that  the  common  ex-  Anselm 
pectation  of  all  men  looked  on  Aneelm  as  the  man  who  ^^^ 
should  fill  the  vacant  archbishoprick,  and  one  of  the  effects  ^»lwp. 
of  the  King*s  short  day  of  good  intentions  was  to  invest 
Anselm,  sorely  against  bis  will,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
archiepiscopal  office.*  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Anselm's 
unwillingness  was  simply  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
office  under  any  form.    We  hear  not  a  word  of  any  scruples  He  acoepu 
on  his  part  against  becoming  a  Bishop,  if  he  was  to  become  torn  the 
a  Bishop,  after  the  manner  which  the  law  of  England  ^^' 
prescribed.      Anselm    received   the    archbishoprick    from 
William  the  Red,  as  Stigand  had  received  it  from  Ead- 
ward,  as  Lan&anc  had  received  it  from  William  the  Great. 
He  received  the  staff  from  the  King's  hand ;  he  became 
the  King's  man ;  ^  and  he  uttered  no  protest  against  the 
writ  in  which  William  King  of  England — the  new-fangled 
title  was  now  coming  in — announced  to  all  his  faithful 
subjects,  French  and  English,  that  he  had  given  the  arch- 
bishoprick   of  Canterbury  and   all  that  belonged  to  it 
to  Archbishop  Anselm.*    The  scruples  which  Anselm  felt 

bU  )>eode  to  habbene  .  .  .  ac  )»t  he  syMSan  setbrsd,  }w  him  gebotad  wtes  and 
eaUe  )»  gode  laga  forUet  |>e  he  us  ser  behet." 

'  See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  14 ;  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  j.     See  vol.  It.  p.  493. 

*  The  story  is  told  in  all  its  Tividnesa  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  16-18. 
See  Church,  Anselm,  1 79. 

s  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  30.  "  Die  igitor,  more  et  ezem[^o  prsedecesBoris 
cui  indnctus,  pro  uau  terrae,  homo  re^n  fitctus  eet,  et,  tricut  Lan&ancus  buo 
tempore  fuerat,  de  toto  archiepiscopatu  saisiri  ju^uh  est."  Eadmer, 
writing  by  the  light  of  later  papal  decisions,  feels  a  scruple  which  Anselm 
did  noi  fed  at  the  time. 

*  See  the  writ  in  Rymer,  i.  5  ;  "  WillielmuB  Rex  Anglise,  episoopis,  oomi- 
tfbua,  vicecomitibus,  ceterisque  fidelibus  suia,  Francis  et  Anglis,  salutem." 
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flB.nzm.  on  tliese  matters  in  later  timeR  all  came  of  his  cIoBer  in- 
terconrse  with  Rome;   tliey  were  scruples  wliich  were  as 
Tho  right*  yet  unkoowB  eitlier  at  Bee  or  at  Canterbury.      Nor  do 
monks  of    ^^  Aod  Ansclni  expressing  the  slij^htest  scruple  as  to 
Smch  not  r^c^^'^^g    tl^G    archbishoprick   by    the    gift    of  the   King 
^ken  of.   ouly,  without  any  reference  to  the  elective  rights  of  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church   or  of  any  other  ecclesiastical 
body.      The   reluctance   of  Ansclm   to   accept   the   office 
arises  onlj'  from  his  personal  unwillingness,  and  from  the 
ties,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  bound  him  in  various 
ways  to  the  Duke  of  the  NormanSj  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  to  his  own  monks  of  Bee'     Of  any  conscien- 
tious dislike  to  the  way  in  which  the  archbishoprick  was 
conferred,  repugnant  as  that  way  was  to  all  the  doctrines 
for  which  Hildebrand  and  his  successors  had  been  striving, 
we  hear  in  the  present  stage  of  Ausclm's   history  not  a 
word. 

The  consecration  of  Ansclm  did  not  take  place  till 
eight  months  after  his  first  investiture  with  the  pastoral 
WillUm's  staff  by  the  sick  bed  of  the  Red  King.  Meanwhile 
ftnd  dispute  William,  now  restored  to  health,  had  found  grounds  of 
dispute  with  the  Priniat«-elect  of  his  own  choosing.  Some 
of  these  had  to  do  with  the  possessions  of  the  see,  which, 
while  thoy  were  still  in  his  grasp,  the  King  was  by  no 
means  eager  to  give  up.-  Tliis  was  a  common  and  vulgur 
ground  of  quarrel ;  another  had  reference  to  the  general 
state  of  the  Church  and  to  the  customs  of  England  as 
establishetl  by  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror.  The  see  of 
knowledge- Rome  was  Btill»  as  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  disputed 
H  H^*"'  °^  between  two  rival  PoutiflTs.  Victor  had  succeeded  Gregory, 
H     Uit*n.       and  Urban  had  succeeded  Victor ;  but  "VVibert  or  Clement 

EI 


with 
AoMho. 


of  the  >c- 


Ha  goM  un  to  gtmut  the  &rchbi«hai>rick  uid  itn  pomeMiuus  much  as  Cnot 
or  Eadward  woald  have  dune,  including  righti  "  super  tot  theJnai  quot 
£oclwu  ChrUti  cuDoemit  1u)w-&rdiiH  Uex  cogn&tuB  meUM." 

'  Sh  KMlix)«r,  Uiii.  Nov.  19;  C-hunh.  184,  ^ 

"  See  fSmimm,  HUt.  Nor,  so. 


* 


tttitl  lired»  and  was  still  deemed  the  lawful  PontttT  by  the 
Imperial  party.  By  the  laws  of  flie  ConqucTor  it  rested 
ivilh  the  King  to  acknowledge  which  Pope  he  would. 
Rufus  had  not  yet  acknowledged  either ;  and  in  truth|  to 
judge  from  the  words  of  English  writers,  it  would  seem 
that  the  English  nation  for  the  most  part  neither  knew 
nor  eared  much  about  the  controversy,'  With  Ansulm  the 
caae  was  diBerent;  the  rightful  position  of  the  Apostolic 
See  seemed  of  far  greater  moment  in  continental  than  in 
insular  eyes,  and  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Norman  Church,  Imd  bound  himself  to  Urban 
by  ties  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not 
throw  off.  The  consecration  at  last  took  place  with- 
out any  settlement  of  this  question ;  but  it  woke  up 
once  more  another  controversy,  which  to  Englishmen 
perhaps  seemed  of  greater  moment.  The  eonsecrator  was 
Thomas  of  York,  He  objected  to  the  formula  which 
spoke  of  the  Kentish  Archbishop  as  Mutrapolitan  of  all 
Britain,  and  Anselm  was  consecrated  as  Primate  of  uU 
Britain,  but  as  Metropolitan,  it  would  seem,  only  of  his 
own  province.^ 

The  year  of  Anselm's  appointment  was  a  year  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  JIalcolm  and  Margaret,  and  of  the  momentary 
revival  of  the  true  Scottish  nationality  under  Donald.  The 
next  year  was  the  year  of  William's  second  expedition 
to  Normandy.  A  fresh  dispute  arose  because  the  proud 
King  despised  the  Archbishop's  gifts  towards  the  cost  of 

>  Eadiaer,  p.  5J.  "  Ennl  Jtoiiiu.-  in  illin  diobus,  etout  pniMlixitnua, 
duu  pontificeo,  qui  a  lUverau  a|KwiU)Ud  nunciipabantur ;  iieil  quia  eoruni 
Cftaonie^  quLi  mcus,  fuerit  tUfltttutUH,  ab  An^Iis  uaqua  id  tempom  iguontlin- 
tax."  Ootnpaxtt  »bav«y  p.  gi,  and  vul.  iv.  p.  437,  fcjo  before,  p.  15  ;  "  Enmt 
qtdppe  illo  tempore  duo,  at  iu  Angti*  /erebatur,  qui  dicebantar  ilomani 
pODtiAoei^  *  M  ioTicem  ducordonteR." 

'  The  divtincUun  in  Eodmer,  HUt.  Nov.  31,  is  wliotliur  Uiu  Church 
oTCanhirtiury  it  ''totiuB  firitaimia'  uieirupoUtana,"  or  only  "toitun  Britan- 
al«  prima*." 
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CB.  xxin.  tbe  war,^  ami  because  of  the  outspoken  re1>uke  wliirh 
Anselm  gave  the  King  for  the  disorders  of  his  public  and 
private  life.  This  was  a  rebuke  which  Rufiie  paid  that 
Lanfranc  would  not  have  dared  to  make  to  his  father;'* 
but  it  was  a  rebuke  which  his  father  in  his  worst  days 
mndl  nt  had  assuredly  never  needed.  Then  came  the  scene  at 
l,^uj_  llocking-bam,   the    forerunner  of  the   more   famous  scene 

M»reh  n,  ^yi,jc}^^  seventy  years  later,  was  to  take  place  between 
another  Kin^  and  another  Primate  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same  sbire.^  Tlie  question  again  turned  on  the 
acknowludgement  of  Urban.  Anselm  had  still  to  go  to 
the  Pope  for  his  pallium,  but  from  what  Pope  was  he  to 
seek  it?  No  scene  w^s  ever  more  vividly  painted  than 
the  story  of  the  great  gathering  at  Rockingham  is  painted 
by  Ansclm'a  biographer.  We  get  living  pictures  of  the 
Red  King's  most  trusty  advisers,  lx>th  clerical  and  lay, 
of  Bishop  William  of  Durham  and  of  Count  Robert  of 
Meulan,  who  had  both  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
serve  with  zeal,  if  not  with  servility,  the  King  to  whom 
they  had  once  been  enemies.*  Rut  incidents  during  the 
meeting  showed  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  laity, 
high  and  low,  was  on  Anselra's  side,  while  the  servile 
Bishops  of  William's  court  were  seeking  his  overthrow.* 
There  was  nothing  as  yet  in  the  position  taken  up  by 

*  EMliDcr,  Uiat.  Nov.  34. 
'  Tb.      "Nee  imteceasor  tuiu  audcret    ulUtenuK   paXri   tneo  telia  di- 

OBT©." 

*  The  BoeM  Kt  RoddngluuR  la  doieribad  hj  &dmor,  Hlil.  Nov.  26 
et  ttei|q. 

*  Bishop  WilliUQ  is  the  chief  speaker  at  Rockittghain.  wh^ra  RAiimor 
dowribes  him  (38)  u  "  hutuo  IJngutv  voluhtLiUto  fikoetuii  qumn  [lura  sj^ieatta 
pneditUH."  EhjI  Rubert  couen  uiit  more  prominently  in  a  later  gnUiariitg; 
but  I  iircirutnK  that  he  in  the  peraon  intended  by  Eaihoor  (30)  as  "  Robertlis 
quidam  ipsi  regi  Talde  iJuniUarU." 

*  See  in  Eadmer  (39)  the  incident  of  the  **mtie»  imiu  da  multitu- 
diae  prodeo^*'  by  which  Anielm  "inteUexit  animuni  popuU  iu  stta  aeciun 
MDtAiitia  QUO."  In  pp.  39,  30  fuUowfl  the  striking  otmtrvt  of  the  BaninB 
and  the  Bialiujif. 
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^■^luelm   which  eoald  give  any  reasonable  offence  to  the  ch.  zxm. 
^^TeAt  barons,  whose  position  was  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the   King;  and  to  smaller  men,  whether  of 
>forman  or  English  birth,  the  Archbisbo}},  both  ofEciall/ 
and  yet   more   persouallyj  would  seem   to  be  their  only 
possible  protector  against  royal  tyranny.     In  the  end,  the  XotU^ 
oooncil  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  rtal   decisioD  Rocking- 
on  the  questions  at  issue.     A  truce,  as  it  wad  called,  was  '*^™- 
patclied   up,  and  buch  submission  us  Anselm   mudo   was 
made   with   a   reservation   of  his   duty  to   Pope   Urban.' 
In  the  course  of  the  year— the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  WfflUmic. 
Robert  of  Mowbray — William  of  his  own  accord  settled  Urb*^*^ 
vne  question  in  AnselmV  favour.     Ue  fully  acknowledged 
Urban,*  and  received  his  Legate,  Walter  Bishop  of  Albano,  Log»ticw  of 
who  came  as  the  bearer  of  the  pallium  for  An&elm,  and  aiUdo, 
ad  tbe  collector  of  the  arrears  of  R<-mcscot  or  Peter-pence,  "^'" 
which  seems  not  to  liave  been  paid  since  the  accession  of 
Rufus.-*     An  attempt  on  the  King's  part  to  bring  about 
the  deposition  of  Anselm  by  papal  authority — so  easy  is 
it  for  men  anxious  to  gratify  a  personal  grudge  to  cut 
away   the   ground   from    beneath   their   own    feet — failed 
utterly.*     So  did  an  attempt  to  make  Anselm  receive  his 
pallium   from  the    King  s  hands.^     The  Primate  received  A&wtni  re 
the   special   badge   of  his  archiepiscopal  rank    in  all  due  pAUjum.  * 

form,*  and  he  was  held  for  a  season  to  have  been,  restored  *^""'* '"' 

,  1095- 

to  the  King's  full  favour. 

'  Esdmer.  31.  "S«It»  Kuiper  ftpud  me  deUU  revereuLia  «ti  <fbedieuiu 
domiiil  rrbwd  aodb  apoatoUon  pnosuUi.** 

'  lb.  3J. 

'  W^ier'i  miviun  u  racunlcil  hy  the  Chronicler  (1095),  who  givoH  hiui  ft 
good  Kngliah  titlfi,  which  further  helps  him  to  m  rhne ;  "  Euc  va  ^»  ylvxa 
S«n  togMBM  EMtrao  00m  ^  F*P*°  ^aade  huler  to  huulo,  ^t  w«m 
Walkv  biaoeap,  mriSe  god  Xifem  mu,  of  Albin  («re  ccmCto."  He  wldi^ 
"■ad  mui  qrtJSan  ]m!t  Kotugoiceot  be  him  Mmde,  iwm  luan  mftuetfui 
gearmn  werar  ne  djrde." 

*  EAdmer,  Hi«t.  Kor.  32.  '  lb. 

*  lb.  ^  ud  the  Chronide,  TO95. 
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C!a.xxni.  But  good  and  evil  could  not  lonf?  abide  together  in  even" 
outward  ngrcement,  least  of  all  when  good  and  evil  were 
embodied  in  forms  which  mnst  have  been  bo  special!/ 
provoking  to  one  another  as  those  of  Anselm  and  William 
Rufus.  For  two  years  there  was  no  open  breach;  Anselm, 
though  forbidden  to  hold  a  synod — another  fruit  of  the  Con- 
tjueror's  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers — discharged 
his  metropolitan  duties,  and,  in  his  character  of  Patriarch 
of  uU  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,'  he  eonsecratetl  more  than 
one  Bishop  for  the  eastern  cities  of  Ireland.^  At  last, 
in  the  year  of  the  last  Welsh  war  in  which  the  King 
took  a  personal  share,  the  final  quarrel  broke  out.  Rufus, 
on  his  return  from  W'ales,  com]jlaiued  that  the  men  whom 
the  Archbishop  had  sent  to  the  royal  army  were  utterly 
unfit  for  service.'  Anselm  was  summoned  to  appear  and 
do  right  in  the  KingV  Court.*  In  return  he  craved  for 
leave  to  go  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  At  successive  meet- 
ings of  the  Witan,  his  request  was  refused,  but  the  charge 
against  himself  was  not  pressed.^  A  new  ground  of 
argument  was  thus  opened  for  the  King  and  his  counsellors. 
It  was  against  the  customs  of  England  for  the  Archbishop 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  King's  leave." 
Two  points  come  out  strongly  in  the  contemporary  bio- 
grapher's vivid  report  of  this  assembly.  We  get  a  picture 
of  tho  Bisliops,  such  as  Bishops  were  in  the  days  of  Rufus, 
drawn   by  one  of  themselves.     They   were   men   of  the 


Tatenral  of 
peace  be- 
tween Wil- 
liam aud 
Aiwelm. 
1095-1096. 

C'oniMjcrft' 
tinn  of 
Irish 
BUbops. 

Beginning 
of  frenh 
dispuuw; 
Anselm'a 
conHnjftJDt 
in  the 
WcUh  war. 
ioij6. 

OfstniiU  iif 
1096-1097. 
Anselm 
aiika  leave 
to  go  to 
Borne. 


AiiHulm 
Mill  tho 


I 


'  Riulmer,  Hirt.  Nov.  30.  "Primui  eet,  non  modo  isthu  ngi^,  wd 
et  St»tue  et  Htbemm  necne  MlJAcentium  iniinlanm)." 

•  See  vol.  iv.  p.  539. 

•  Eadmer,  Hint.  Nov.  37. 

•  lb.  "  IttctitwiiTum  /ocere."  The  phi-Me  which  wo  find  dleewhero 
applied  to  the  King  of  Soota.  Cf.  ita  use  the  other  waj  in  Onieric, 
857  D. 

•  KodmoT  deMcribeM  the  suooestdve  meeting*,  ending  with  Uie  fitul  one  at 
Winchester;  Hiat.  Nov.  21-^1.  It  cwnot  be  naid  tluit  anything  wm 
reaUj  Mtded  mt  any  of  them. 

•  Kftdmer,  ii.  p.  39, 
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world,  loving  the  world  and  its  cares,  busy  in  making  ch.xxuj. 
provision  for  their  kinsfolk ;  they  could   not  attain   to 
the  holiness  of  Anselm.'    But  we  also  see  in   Anselm  Bistinc- 
himself  the  beginning  of  those  casuistical   distinctions,  i^  Amcdm. 
the  beginning  of  that  system  of  appealing  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  life 
of  his  successor  Thomas.     He  has  promised  to  observe 
the  customs  of  the  realm,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are 
conformable  to  the  law  of  God.^     Nor  will  he  swear  or 
promise  that  he  will  forbear  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome 
from  any  charge  which  may  be  brought  against  him.^ 
No  one  can  doubt  the  single-mindedness  of  Anselm ;  but 
the  kind  of  position  which  he  now  took  up  ^lly  explains 
the  change  of  mind  in  the  lay  nobles  who  had  stood  by 
him  at  Rockingham,  but  turned  against  him  at  Winchester. 
They  would  defend  Anselm  when  he  was  attacked   on 
unjust  and  frivolous  charges;  but  they  would  listen  to 
nothing  which    called    in  question  the  customs  of  the 
realm^  or  which  tended  to  bring  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
In  the  end  Anselm   triumphed;  he  was  allowed  to  go, 
and  that  without  pledging  himself  to  any  Hue  of  conduct 
afler  he  had   gone.     And  though   he  was   followed  by  Anselm 
insults  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  did  not  go   without  ^f  ^^  ^^ 
taking  a  touching  farewell,  in  which  the  godless  King,  S^L- 
moved  perhaps  for  a  moment,  did  not  refuse  the  blessing  1097. 
of  the   saint.*      "He   took    leave   of  the    King,"   says 

>  Eftdmer,  39. 

*  lb.  The  distinctiom  dnwn  by  Anselin  is  that  he  would  observe 
"•ecundum  Deum"  roch  dutoms  m  were  "per  rectitudiiiem  et  secundum 
Denm."  In  the  mouth  of  a  leas  scrupulous  peraon  than  Anw*l"i  this  might 
mean  anything,  bat  it  is  something  quite  different  fix>m  the  "salvo 
ordine  meo  "  of  Thomas. 

'  lb.  39t  40.  Anselm's  objection  to  the  oath  is,  "Hoc  enim  jurare, 
beatum  Petrum  eat  abjurare ;  qui  autem  beatum  Petrum  abjurat,  Christum, 
qui  eum  super  Eccleoam  suam  principem  fecit,  indubitanter  abjurat." 

'  This  impressave  scene  is  described  by  Eadmer  (41)  with  almost  more 
than  his  ttsnal  vividne«.  It  onnee  out  well  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  EHnda 
Palgrav^  ir.  2x9. 
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AnMlm'i 
FcoeptiuQ 
Lin  other 

lUlldH, 


His  uraviugs  to  be 
allowed  to  lay  aside  hia  thankless  office  were  refused  by 
a  Poutifl'  who  knew  bettur  than  to  give  up  an  inch  of 


cH.xxni.  the  Chronicler,  "though  it  to  the  Kin^  unwilling 

as  men  deemed,  and  over  sea  he  fared,  because  it  thought 
him  that  man  in  this  nation  did  little  ailer  right  and 
after  his  dight."*  lie  went  to  he  received  in  other  lands 
as  the  Pope  of  another  world,''  as  saint  and  confessor. 
His  theological  skill  was  held  to  have  successfully  defeuded 

tiio  Fiiio-    ^^^  one  theoli)gical  dogma  which  the  West  has  striven 
rg^^^-to   force  on   the   changeless   East.^ 

1098. 

Urban 
hinduni 

I  him  from    ground  to  the  enemy.*     But  no  real  help  was  given,  or 

'rarigning 
the  ureh-     could  be  given.     No  cxcommuniciitiou  was  hurled  against 

u  op  c  .  j^j^^^  tyrant  from  whom  the  saint  had  fled.     But  au  ex- 
L.^eon}Mof 

slAtenn  communication  was  denounced  against  all  who  should  do 

L|iril.iogo.  ^  Anselm  himself  had  done,  against  all  churchmen  who 

"umliutlAy  should  accept  investiture  of  ecclesiastical   benefices  from 
[DvesUture  * 

Mid  lay  huods,  against  all  churchmen  who  should  bycome  the 

'  men  of  a  temporal  lord,  and  should  put  their  pure  hands 

between  the  polluted  hands  of  an  earthly  sovereign.'     In 

short,  the   Bishop  of  Rome  took  upon  him  to  denounce 

the  laws  of  England  and  of  Normandy  as  accursed.     A 

foreign  prelate   dared  to   decree,  that  what  no  roiui  hod 

scrupled  to  do  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward  and  in  the 

days  of  King  Milliam  could  no  longer  be  done  without 

drawing  on  the  doer  the  wrath  of  Heaven  and  of  Heaven  s 

supposed  vicegerent. 


I 


*  1097.  "ForSam  him  )>uhte  twt  mui  oa  >lsite  Jwodui  lytel  aeher  rihte 
ftnd  lefter  hia  djrhte  dydti."  By  lotung  the  word  "dyhte" — tho  kindred 
verb  U  not  quite  dead — we  \o»e  ibv  rime  of  the  oldtir  English. 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ami.  ii.  42.    Sko  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

*  On  the  Council  of  Bart,  wje  Hist.  Nov.  49.  Tl^ctre  ia  a  special 
treative  of  Auaelm,  "do  Proooaidona  S,  apiritHa." 

*  Hi«t.  Nov.  48. 

*  The  aaUimwliiig  lan^uoi.'u  of  Uiia  dwrtw  will  be  fmmd  in  the  HMoritt 
Kovomm,  p.  53.  ]u  tlie  texU  both  of  Selden  and  Migne  I  venturo  to 
correct  "Angelurum"  for  "Anglwnim."  Tlie  Qoliun  uf  our  "angelica 
fiuiea"  Mwnis  to  follow  w  ererj'when). 
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Tbus,  for  the  first  time  in  Eogbsh  history,  the  hig-hest  cb.  zzm. 
subject  of  the  English  realm  carried,  in  fact,  if  not  in  ^**^^JJ 
form^   an   appeal    from    bis   own   sovereij^n   to   a   foreign  to  fiooM. 
jpower.*     For  the  first  time,  an  Englishman  by  adoption, 
not  by  birth,  sat  by  without  a  protest,  while  a  foreign 
took   upon    him   to   annul  the   laws   of  England, 
yet  who  can  dare  to  blame  Anselm  for  doing  what,  ExpLuu- 
[in  any  earlier  reign,  no  less  than  in  onr  own  day,  woold  Anseba** 
seemed  the  blackest  of  treasons?     Under  the  mle  of  ™**'^''* 
William  the  Red,  law  had  become  unlaw,  and  in  Appealing 
om  him  to  the  apostolic  throne,  Anselm   mi^ht  deem 
it  he  was  appealing  from  mere  force  and  fraud  to  the 
kotily  shadow  of  right  that  was  still  lefl  on  earth.'     In 
[»pealing  to  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Urbiin,  he  at  least 
f»pettled  to  something  higher  than  the  personal  will  of 
a  profligate   and   capricious   tyrant.     For    in   those  days 
of  England's  bondage,  the  laws  of  England,  the  decrees 
of  her  Witon,  the  utterances   of  her  Earb   and  Bishops, 
had  sunk  to   be  only  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  her  foreign  oppressor.     All  this  could  never  have  Incrowwd 
been  under  the  worst  of  England's  native  Kings.     With  Komc  th« 
. »  foreign   King  on  her   throne,  with  foreign  Bishops  at  ^j^™'^ 
her  altars,  the  appeal  to  a  foreign  power  no  longer  seemed  ^^  *-'<^- 

quertir'i 

something  out  of  the  very  ordtr  of  nature.  And  all  this  policy, 
ihows  too  how  utterly  even  the  greatest  of  men  may 
lail  in  their  schemes,  when  they  forge  weapons  which 
they  themselves  can  wield,  but  which  in  other  hands 
B»y  be  turned  against  their  wielders.  When  the  Con- 
lusror  placed  the  two  swords  in  separate  hands,  he  made 
possible  that  those  swords  should  cliu^h  ugainst  each 
other.  When,  even  before  the  English  Crown  was  his, 
he  called  on  the   Roman   Pontiff  to  judge   between  him 

•  I  iMUie  the  poBsiUe  ewe  of  WnH»m  of  Saint  Carilof  (.iiec  ftbove,  p.  79) ; 
fa  aar  ckm  hii  appcAl  wu  nvt  of  the  louoe  irii|ioi'tAnco  as  th»t  of 
'  See  Church'a  Life  of  Aiwulm,  p.  2J^ 

VOL.  V,  L 


CH.  xxin.  and  its  lawful  holder,  he  tau^lit  men  to  look  to  a  power 
beyond  the  sea  as  a  mler  and  a  judg«  in  the  aflairs  of 
England.  He  taugrht  men  to  argue  that,  if  the  Koman 
Pontiff  could  rightly  be  called  to  judge  between  two 
claimants  of  the  English  Crown,  he  might  also  l>e  rightly 
called  npon  to  judge  between  the  wearer  of  that  Crown 
and  his  own  subjects.  The  Conqueror  had  called  on  the 
Roman  Bishop  to  set  aside  the  law  of  England,  to  annul 
that  act  of  the  English  people  which  had  given  their 
Crown  to  Harold  and  not  to  William.  It  might  well  be 
deemed  that  the  Roman  Bishop  might  be  more  rightly 
called  on  to  set  aside  other  portions  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, when  that  law  had  been  turned  into  unlaw,  when 
right  seemed  embodied  in  the  power  which  spoke  from 
beyond  the  sea,  and  when  the  brute  force  of  uoright 
seemed  embodied  in  the  foreign  master  to  whom  the 
jK>wers,  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  the 
Island  realm  had  passed. 


Ltft  three 
ye«n  of 

William 

ItuflM. 
1097-1 100. 


In  dealing  with  the  events  of  this  wonderful  reign,  less 
as  a  direct  narrative  than  as  a  commentary  on  the  results 
of  the  yet  more  wonderful  reign  tliat  went  before  it,  I 
have  grou(>ed  the  facts  rather  according  to  the  con- 
nexion of  Buhjecta  than  according  to  the  strict  order  of 
time.  But  the  departure  of  Ansclm  from  England  has 
again  brought  us  near  to  the  end.  Of  the  thirteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  Red  King,  ten  had  passed  when  he  bent 
his  head  for  the  last  time  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
holy  Primate.  In  the  three  years  still  to  come,  while 
Anselm  dwelt  as  an  honoured  exile  at  Lyons,  at  Kome, 
at  Bari,  while  William  spent  on  his  wars  or  his  pleasures 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  mother  church  of  England, 
events  of  whirh  I  have  already  spoken  crowded  fast  on 
one  another.  Scotland  received  her  King  from  the  English 
oveHord ;  the  Norwegian  invader,  and  with  him  the  son 


of  Harold  of  England,  showed  himself  for  a  moment  off  ch.  xxuu 
the  coast   of  Britain;   Hflias  of  ^faine  was  driven  from 
the  city  which  he  had  again  made  his  own  by  the  untiring 
energy  of  the  Red  King.     And  now  the  end  was  come. 
The  last  year  of  AVilliam   Uofns  was  peaceful ;   we  hear  Lmi  ^^^^r 
nothing  of  wars  or  revolts,  but  only  of  lawful  gatherings  _,       "** 
on  the  three  spots  where   the   Kings  and   the   Witan  of  109^1100. 
England  were  wont  to  come  together.*     The  Red  King 
was  at  the  height  of  bis  power  and  his  pride.     He  was 
lord   from   Scotland   to   Maine ;    the   truce  secured   him 
against  his  own  lord  at  Paris ;   he  had  nothing  to  disturb 
the  safe  enjoyment  of  his  own  will ;  there  was  no  enemy 
to  dread,  no  troublesome  monitor  to  rebuke  or  to  warn. 
But  warnings,  so  men  deemed,  were  not  wanting.     Strange 
sights  and  sounds  showed  themselvt's  to  men's  eyes  and 
ears;'  strange  warnings  came  to  the  doomed  King  himaelf ; 
if  Ansclm  was  gone,  less  rfnowniKl  prophets  of  evil  arose  to 
play  the  part  of  Micaiah.'     All  warnings  were  vain.     As  Deatli  of 
all  the  world  has  heard,  the  R«d  King  died,  by  what  hand  Hufu*. 
no  man  knew,*  in  the  spot  which  his  father's  cruelty  had  ^"?*"*  '» 
made  a  wilderness,  glutting  his  own  cruelty  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  by  the  savage  sports  which  seek  for 
pleasure  in  th6  infliction  of  wanton  suffering.     Cut  offHUburul 
without  shrifl,  without  repentance,*  he  found  a  tomb  within  j^,|„a»r 
the  Old  Minster  of  Winchester,  but  the  voice  of  clergy  ^f*"""!""- 
aad  people,  like  the  voice  of  one  man,  pronounced,  by  a 
common  impulsCj  the  sentence  which  Rome  had  feared  to 

'  The  Ohroaklor  reoordii  the  Chrigtmu  GvoiiJt  mt  Glonoester,  tliat  of 
SmUt  At  Wmeheerier,  thit  of  Pentecoit  at  WesUmnBtcir ;  directly  alUr 
Pmteeoat  the  rigna  and  wondera  begin. 

'  We  (Trt  the  tdgna  and  wonderu  In  the  Chronicle  and  FlorRnce,  1 100 ;  in 
Henrv  of  UnntiogdoD,  in  William  or  Mabnesbunr,  iv.  33a,  335 ;  but  murt 
fuUjr  in  Orderic,  781. 

■  See  the  wanung  of  the  monk  of  Q]ouc««ter  tn  Orderlo,  78a  A. 

•  Sm  Appendix  V. 

*  "  Bat«n  behreowmmgc  and  adcerc  dfcdbotc,"  mys  tlie  (.liroiuoler.  So 
earner,  IUat,^OT.54. 

L3 
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oa.  xxin.  pronounce.  As  Walthcof  and  Simon  and  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster received  the  honours  of  a  popular  canonization,  so 
William  Rufus  received  the  more  unique  brand  of  a  popular 
excommunication.  No  belt  was  tolled,  no  prayer  was  said, 
no  alms  were  given^  for  the  soul  of  the  one  baptized  and 
anointed  ruler  whose  eU^rnal  damnation  was  tal^en  for 
granted  by  all  men  as  a  thing  about  which  there  could  be 

Hi*  tomb,  no  doubt.*  Yet,  by  the  strange  irony  of  fate,  while  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  while  the  tombs  of  Harold  and  Wal- 
theof,  l»ave  been  swept  away,  we  may  still  see  in  the  choir 
of*  the  Old  Minster'  the  stone,  marked  by  ao  legend  or 
ornament  or  image,  which  men  laid,  whether  in  awe  or 
in  gladness — it  could  not  be  in  sorrow — over  the  un- 
hallowed corpse  of  a  King  who  had  been  so  highly  gifted, 
but  who  had,  in  a  way  that  few  men  ever  have  done, 
chosen  of  fixed  purpose  to  turn  his  mighty  gifts  into 
instruments  of  evil. 
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5  3.  T/ie  Beign  of  Utnry  the  Fint, 
iioo— 1135. 

We  enter  now  on  a  long  and  busy  reign,  on  a  time 
when  changes  which  the  Nurmau  Conquest  brought  with 
it  were  busily  at  work,  but  when  their  work  was  mainly 
done  in  silence.  England  was  now  fast  settling  down 
under  the  new  state  of  things.  We  nnw  begin  to  see 
the  first  working  of  those  causes  which,  before  a  century 
had  passed,  had  drawn  together  all  the  natives  of  the 
soil  without  thought  of  older  differences  of  speech  aud 
race.      The    King   who   now   came    to   the   Crown   came 

'  CitmpArc  the  aoeount  in  AVilllaiu  of  MalmMbury,  tv.  333,  with  tha  more 
uuUipoken  tale  of  Orderio,  783,  783.  The  few  whu  lHmcnU:(i  ICufua  wura 
*'«ti[>€!DiHam  inilites  ot  ncbulutifft  wi  vul^puiii  scorta." 

'  So  it  waa  when  I  wan  la«t  there ;  I  hear  that  tlie  Red  King  hM  nnce 
rooeived  the  uulooked  fur  hououn  of  a  tnuulatioD, 


mi<nt  OF  HTWRT  THB  FIBSTT. 


to  it  with  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  Eogrlish  people,  cs^xirn. , 
t  All   hope   of  a  restoration    of   the    native   dynasty   had 
passed  away.     In  truth   the  new   dynasty  had   in   some  English 
sort  beoome  more  native  than  the  old  one.     Henry,  the  H«nry. 
youngest  eon   of  the  Conqueror,  was,  by  an   exercise   of 
that  feeling  which  always  seos  the  best  in  every  man  of 
Toyal  birth,  looked  ou  as  an  Englishman.     He  alone  of  the 
children  of  the  Conqueror  could  claim  to  be  an  English 
jEtht'ling,  bom  on  English  soil,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King 
and  his  Lady.     Such  an  one  might  seem  to  liave  higher  Relailv^ 
claims,  he  might  even  eeem  to  be  more  truly  English,  than  fi'^^u^iid 
the  last  surviving  male  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  who  was  ^"*'«**'- 
not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  who  was  not  bom  on 
English  soil.     And.  though  Eadgar  had  under  the  reign 
of  Rufus  shown   himself  in  a  higher  light  than   he  had 
shown  himself  under  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  yet  it 
was  plain  that  he  had  a  greater  gift  of  winning  crowns 
for  others   than   for  himself.     Eadgur   too,  the   constant 
friend  and  follower  of  the  Norman  Robert,  might  almost 
seem  to  have  passed  into  a  Norman,  while  Henry,  at  least 
at  the  beginning  of  his  roign,  took  evory  pains  to  hold 
himself  up  in  t))C  eyes  of  England  as  an  Englishman.     If  Henrr'a 
anything  was  wanting  to  satisfy  the  national  sentiment,  ^^^^ 
it  was  doubtless  supplied  by  his  marriage  with  a  wife  who 
by  the  spindle-gide  came  of  the  Old-English  stock.     The  Hw  law*. 
first  act  of  his  reign  was  another  renewal  of  the  laws  of 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  this  pro- 
mite,  so  far  as  it  meant  anything  at   all,    was  seriously 
broken.     Tlie  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  the  Eirst  are  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  real  statutes  put  forth  by  his  authority; 
bnt  they  are  a  witness  to  the  law  as  it  stood  in  his  time, 
and,  aa  such,  they  set  before  us  a  law  which,  in  its  main 
features,  is   still  purely  English.     And   in  the   glimpses  Hm  ulini- 
whieh  we  get  of  Henry's  administration  of  the  law,  alike  "'* 
in  it«  good  and  in  its  bad  side,  in  the  general  peace  and 
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siifety  which  he  established,  and  Id  the  notices  of  occasions! 
hardship  which  peep  out,  we  see  Kttle  to  make  us  think 
that  there  was  much  oppression  directly  inflicted  on 
Englifihmen  as  EngUshmen.  We  read  a  tale  of  bitt«r 
wrong  in  which  we  incidentally  see  that  the  sufferer  was 
a  man  of  Old-English  descent  and  speaking  the  English 
tongue.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  man  of 
Norman  descent  might  not  have  suflercd  as  deeply  at 
the  same  hands,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  English  sufferer 
met  with  Norman  6}'mpathizcrs.'  In  fact  the  distinction 
between  men  of  Norman  and  men  of  English  birth  was 
now  fast  dying  out,  and  another  distinction  was  taking 
its  place.  We  are  often  apt  to  look  on  distinctions  of 
race  and  speech  as  having  more  weight  than  they  really 
have,  and  to  forget  how  easily  the  feeling  of  birth  in 
the  same  land  takes  their  place.  This  tendency  is  one 
which  we  constantly  see  in  our  own  days.  The  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  the  crimes  of  the  Saxon,  are  constantly  set 
forth  by  men  whose  names  proclaim  that  their  fore- 
fathers crossed  into  Ireland,  perhaps  with  Strongbow, 
perhaps  with  Cromwell.  They  are  sot  forth  by  men  who 
do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  ancient  tongue  of  the 
island  of  which  they  make  themselves  the  chumpions,  and 
who  are  driven  to  set  forth  the  talc  of  Saxon  oppression  in 
the  Saxon  sjieech.  So  too,  in  a  more  harmless  shape,  the 
descendants  of  Norman  and  English  settlers  within  the 
Welsh  border,  men  bearing  Norman  or  English  names  and 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  old  Brilibh  tongue,  both 
identify  themselves  and  are  identilied  by  others  with  the 

'  I  rofor  to  ttic  story  wlilch  i»  told  iticidetitAlly  by  Onleric  (618-631),  in  » 
letter  fruiii  Hervuy.  Uie  fint  Binho]!  of  Ely.  It  describeo  the  uujunl  UvM- 
ment  whicli  una  BrilitHtan  met  with  at  the  hands  of  tiie  JuBticiarv  Kalph 
Buwt  in  1116,  and  hnw  he  was  delivered  by  the  joint  agency  of  a  liaavenly 
aod  an  (Mrthly  [Mtrtmun,  Saint  .£the]thiytb  and  Quvuu  Matilda.  See 
Appendix  W.  Of  lialph  Banet  wo  thaU  hear  aguu  in  Onlcrio  (905  D), 
where  he  haa  another  CliriHtian  name. 
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land  and  the  people  among  whom  their  fathers  came,  per-  ca.  xxm. 
haps  as  oppressors,  auyhow  as  strangers.  So  too  in  the 
days  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  Norman  settled  on 
English  ground,  holding  his  estate  hy  English  Uw,  not 
uncommoni}:  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  soon  came  to 
look  on  himself  and  to  be  looked  on  by  others  as  English 
rather  than  as  Norman.  That  this  change  was  fast  taking 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  we  have  distinct  proot 
The  reign  of  the  English-bom  King  was,  after  all,  not  an  rn-Eng* 
English  reign.     It  was  in  some  respects  even  less  English  Henry's 


than  the 


rtfign   of  his  brother.     Henry,  at   least  in   his  '^(f"- 
later  years^  was  more  constantly  absent  from  England  than  «MBt  kb- 
Bafas  had  been.     For  some  years  before  his  death  he  lived  ^^^^ 
mainly  on  the  Continent,  engaged  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  wide-spread  scheme  of  foreign  policy.     We  hear  too  hmawwluT 
the  complaint  that,  in  the  bestowal  of  the  great  offices  furcignun. 
in  his  gift.  Englishmen  were  shut  out  as  systematically 
AS  they  could  have  been  under  his  father  or  brother.     An 
English  writer  complains  tliat  nothing  could  induce  King 
iHenry  to  bestow  any  gi'eat  ecclesiastical  preferment  on  an 
^Englishman,     This,  we  are  told,  was  largely  owing  to  the  iDfiumc* 
influence  of  his  great  friend  and  counsellor  Count  Robert  ofMe^j^^ 
of  Meulan,  who  had  led  the  French  charge  at  Senlac^ 
and   who  is  said  to  have  had   no  love  fur    Englishmen.^ 
But,  if  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  these  Newme»a- 
rords  are  to  be  taken  in  quite  another  sense  from  what  ^^  eq^. 
they  would  have  borne,  if  it  had  been  said  a  generation  *"»*»"»**'• 
earlier  that  Bishop  Odo  or  Earl  William  Fitz-Osbem  did 
not  love  Englishmen.     The  complaint  after  all  is  not  to 
be  taken  quite  literally,  for  some  men  of  English  descent 
in  the  strictest  sense  did  rise  to  high  places  under  Henry. 
Aud,  so  lar  as  it  is  true,  we  must  understand  by  English- 
men natives  of  England  of  whatever  race,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  those  who  fought  under  William  at  Senlac, 


*  Seeftbove,  p.  loi. 


■  8m  AppoiuUx  W. 
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inlomt  of 


cH.  xxin.  no  less  than  the  sons  and  g^ndsons  of  those  who  fonght 
under  Harold,  lu  q  long  list  of  men  promoted  to  high 
ecclesiastical  office  under  Henry^  we  find  that  nearly  all 
are  Normans  in  tlie  local  as  well  as  the  national  sense. 
Sometimes  indeed  natives  of  other  parts  of  Ganl  were 
transferred  from  monasteries  beyond  the  sea  to  the  rule 
of  the   great   churches    of  England.      The  Norman    was 

l!llna?ra  DOW  beginning  to  be  what  the  Poitevin  and  the  Savoyard 

tof England,  ^p^  a  hundred  years  later;  and  men  horn  in  the  land, 
of  both  races  alike,  began  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Both 
the  good  and  the  bad  side  of  Henry's  rule  in  England 
touched  all  natives  of  England  alike  ;  and  all  natives  of 
England  must  have  grudged  to  see  that  their  King 
loved  Normandy  bettor  tiiim  England,  that  he  chose  Nor- 
H  mandy  as  his  dwelling-place  oftcner  than  England,  that 

he  promoted  natives  of  Normandy  rather  than  natives  of 
Pdthioit  of  England  to  high  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  At  the 
J^Ji^  same  time  the  fame  of  England,  as  a  power,  was  fast 
growing  in  foreign  lands.  The  feelings  and  the  manner 
of  speech  which  had  begun  imder  Rufus  went  on  with 
increased  force  under  Henry.  The  French  wars  of  Henry 
were,  like  the  wars  of  his  brother,  waged,  not  for  Eng- 
lish but  for  Norman  interests.  Still  in  French  eyes  they 
were  English  wars;  they  were  largely  carried  on  with 
English  troops,  and,  in  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  name  of  England  and  her  people  were  mQgnitied 
among  the  men  of  other  lands.  In  short,  great  as  is  the 
indirect  importance  of  this  reign  in  the  internal  history 
of  England,  it«  outward  events  have  chiefly  to  do  with 
foreign  wars  and  a  subtle  foreign  policy.  Within  the 
island  there  is  comparatively  little  to  tell.  When  Heniy, 
fSm;  ^^^^  '"^  brother,  had  crushed  one  rebellion  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  found  England  even  more  tranquil  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  than  his  brother  had  found  it.  In  Nor- 
mandy he  had  to  deal  with  a  competitor  within  his  own 
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duchv  aad  with  a  jealous  and  powerfal  enomy  on  his  border ;  c».  xxm. 
ID  England  he  had  u,inther  to  diBturb  him.     On  ilie  side  nlktiow 
of  Scotland  there  was  a  time  of  annsual  peace;  the  only  Und Mid 
enemies  within   the  four  seas  of  Britain   were  the  half-^*^- 
^conquered  Welsh,  ever  striving  to  throw  off  the  yote  in 
their  own  land,  ever  showing  themselves  as  ttouhlesome, 
^  if  not  dangerous  enemies,  on  the  English  Iwrder.     But  the 
'  reign  of  Henry  is  set  down,  with  somewhat  doubtful  truth, 
as  the  time  of  the  final  eonqaest  of  at  least  the  southern 
part    of   Wales.'     It   was   certainly  the   time   when    the 
policy  of  Uenry  took  one  of  the  wisest  stepfl  to  secure  bis 
ooDqnesta  in  those  regions  by  a  sy&temattc  plan  of  coloni- 
SEation.     In  the  eyes  of  men  of  his  own  time,  both  of  his 
own  eubjects  and   of  strangers,   Henry  seemed  the  most 
fortunate  and  the  most  powerful  of  princes.'     In  the  eyes  Henry  di« 
of  his  own  subjects,  he  bore  the  higher  title  of  the  Lion  jiMiioe." 
of  Justice,'    He  was  the  man  whom  the  national  Chro-  cTumoter 
nicler,  after  uttering  not  a  few  complaints  in  detail,  could  f,v  the 
send   ont   of  the  world  with    the   noblest  of  panegyrics.  '-'*^^^"*'=*''- 
"  Good  man  he  was,  and  mickle  awe  was  of  him.     Durst 
none  man  misdo  with  other  on  his  time.     Peace  he  made 
for  man  and  deer,"     And  hie  praises  could  be  wound  up 
with  the  same  old  proverbial  phrase  which  we  have  heard 
of  every  King  who  did  justice  from  the  Brctwalda  Ead- 
^•ine   onward,   that  "  whoso  bare  his   burthen,  gold   and 
silver,  durst  none  man  say  to  him  nought  but  good."* 

It  is  singular  that  a  reign  so  different  in  many  respects  Polnuof 
from  the  reign  that  went  before  it  should  read  in  so  many  between 
of  its  details  like  the  same  story  told  again.     In  the  case  JJ'r']^^ 

mhI  Hem?. 

■  See  GinldaM,  It.  Kunb.  ii.  i  (vol.  vi.  p.  lo,^);  \Nill.  Maltiu.  iv.  311, 

V.40I.  There  issocne  exiggeniHoD  in  thephnue,  iitiU  they  mark  tlic  naiga  of 
Htny  u  ft  ipecuJ  ^toch  In  tlie  progreoB  of  Welah  Mmtiuest.  Cf.  Will.  Gem. 
rilL  3] ;  Hen.  Hunt.  218&.  '  HtM  ApfMsidix  X. 

'  Tbia  title  cnmcM  from  the  [iruiihecy  of  MorUa  In  Ordoric,  88^  D.  uid 
Soger,  ViU  Lad.  15  (Duchinoe,  iv.  195). 

■  Qmn.  Pebib.  1135.    C£  vol.  U.  p.  173;  vol.  It.  p.  619. 
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cH.  rxm.  of  Henry,  as  in  the  case  of  Rufus,  tlie  King  was  called 
to  tlie  Crown  with  the  good  will  of  the  English  p«*ple, 
and  in  both  he  liad  at  once  to  defend  his  Crown  againttt 
Norman  disloyalty  in  England  and  against  the  assaults 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Normandy.  Presently,  in 
each  case,  the  internal  Btatc  of  Normandy  calls  for  the 
intervention  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  in  each 
case,  though  hy  dlfierent  means,  England  and  Normandy 
are  again  united  under  a  single  ruler.  Each  King  be- 
gins with  the  same  eager  attempt  to  draw  to  himself 
the  loyalty  of  Englishmen,  though  it  is  quite  unreason- 
able to  represent  the  promises  of  Henry  as  having  been 
no  less  utterly  trodden  under  foot  than  the  promises  of 
llufus.  The  dispute  with  jVnselm,  the  exile  of  the  Pri- 
mate at  Rome  and  Lyons,  seem  to  come  over  again; 
though,  on  looking  more  closely  iuto  the  matter,  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  nearly  every  detail  of  the  two  stories  differs. 
And,  utterly  different  as  is  the  general  character  which 
our  historians  give  us  of  the  two  Kings  and  Ihcir  govern- 
ment, it  is  strange  to  hear  nearly  the  same  special  com- 
plaints in  each  reign ;  in  both  we  are  told  of  the  same 
heavy  exoctionSj  of  the  same  oppression  of  the  King's 
immediate  followers,  and,  oddly  enough,  of  the  same  fre- 
quency of  remarkable  natural  phienomena.  Bad  crops 
and  bad  weather  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  to  the  charge 
even  of  William  Rufua.  With  regard  to  those  evils  which 
Kings  and  laws  can  cure,  the  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that,  while  the  same  evils  arose  in  both  reigns, 
William  did  nothing  to  cure  tlium,  while  Henry  at  least 
did  a  little. 


Chandet        The  personal  character  of  Henry  is  marked  by  several 

features   which    distinguish    hiin    from    both    his    father 

Hbpw-      and    his    brother.     His    bodily   frame   was    that    of  his 

pearanco     family ;  thick-sot  and  strongly  made,  of  moderate  height 


CHARACTEB  OF   HENBT. 


,  sod  incUniug  to  fatness ;   but  bis  bbick  hair  falliug-  over  ob.  xim. 
ttis  hrovr  like  that  of  Trajan,  and  the  soft  expn^ssion  of 
bis  eyes,  a   contrast    to   the   Berce   look   of  Rufus,  were 
I  points  peculiar  to   himself.*     Terajtcrate  in  all  pleasures  fcnd  «m- 
I  but  two,  be  inherited  the  excessive  love  of  the  chase  which 
tvas  characttiristic  of  his  house,  and  in  his  personal  life  he 
I  ifcood  apart  alike  from  the  anstere  virtues  of  his  father  and 
[fivm  the  foul  vices  of  his  brother.    He  was  the  father  of  a  liwnaturU 
crowd  of  Datoral  cbildreu  by  various  mothers ;  yetj  ailer  the 
Teign  of  Rufo;;,  bis  accession  was  looked  ou  as  brining  with 
it  a  great  moral  reform.^     In  other  respects  the  brothers 
'  were  yet  more  unlike.   Henry  was  as  little  disposed  as  Rufus  Uu  d«fcr- 
rto  yield  to  extreme  ecclesiastical  claims ;   but  he  always  c.hitrch. 
[treated  religion  and  its  ministerB  with  at  least  a  decent  re- 
spect, and  he  appears  as  a  bountiful  founder  and  benefactor 
lof  reli}>iuus  houses.'    He  is  described  as  ready  and  pleasant  HI* 
in  speech,  but  as  free,  it  would  seem,  from  the  love  of  scurri-  habiu. 
,lous  jesting  which  distingiiished  Rufus.*   The  literary  tastes  Hi* 
which  were  the  result  of  his  careful  education  in  his  child-  litcrmij 
hood  are  said  never  to  have  wholly  forsaken  him.*     Yet  ^"^ 
ithe  one  actnal  illustration  of  his  acquirements  which  wo 
'incidentally  coroc  across  may  perhaps  be  thought  rather 
^to  illustrate  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  men  of  bis  own 
in  his  own  day.     It  is  set  down  as  something  re- 
markable that  the  learned  King  was  able  himself  to  read 
and  understand  a  letter,   doubtless  in   Latin,  which  was 
brought  to  him  from  King  Philip,*     And  signs  of  intel- 

<  W«  g«t  faU  perKoul  deacripdoa  from  WUliam  **(  Mahutohury,  r.  412, 
Cf.  Old-  Vit.  901  D. 

'  A  Hat  of  Uemy'i  lutunl  children  u^ven  bytheContmuator  ofWilliun 
oiJutai]kgm,riii.  39.     Compon  Ijippasiberg,  NortDAn  Kin^'«,  348.     Seo  Ap- 

'  Bee  Appendix  X. 

*  Will.  M"Jf"",  T.  41 3.    "  Faoetiuiim  pro  tempore  plenos ;  nee  pro  niala 
I'SegobanoD  euro  ae  commanioDi  dbdisnet,  miniu  jacundiui." 

*  See  the  pMM^  of  WUlUm  of  Mtdmesbary  quoted  in  voL  iv.  p.  791. 
'  See  Ordflric,  81  i  D. 
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Wttial  tAstes  come  out  in  anotlter  way.  If  Henry  was 
a  sportsman,  he  was  also  a  naturalist,  and,  in  making  peace 
for  man  and  deer,  he  brought  toother  a  collection  of 
strange  animals  in  his  |iark  at  Woodstock,  for  purposes  not 
of  cruelty  but  of  study.'  But,  if  we  thus  see  in  Henry 
a  man  tS  higher  tastes  than  his  brother,  and  free  from  the 
worst  features  of  his  brother's  character,  he  had  no  share 
in  the  chivalrous  spirit,  the  acts  of  occasional  generosity, 
whioh,  in  his  own  time  at  least,  went  some  way  to  redeem 
tho  blacker  stains  of  the  Red  King.  Kufus  was  a  creature 
of  impulse,  and  his  impulses,  if  more  commonly  evil,  were 
sometimes  good,  Henry  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
power  of  no  impulse,  good  or  bad.  He  appears  as  cold, 
crafty,  politic,  as  no  lover  of  war,  as  always  liking  to 
carry  out  his  schemes  by  wiliness  rather  than  by  force.* 
His  admirers  gave  him  credit  for  a  humane  dislike  of 
bloodshed  ;  they  gave  him  credit  for  a  real  desire  to  save 
bis  people  from  needless  burthens  and  sufferings.^  It  is 
not  merely  in  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  a  panegyrist  that 
we  iind  language  of  this  kind  used ;  and,  such  is  the  in- 
consistency of  hinnan  nature,  that  motives  of  this  kind  may 
really  have  had  an  iuilucuce  with  a  man  many  of  whose 
actions  seem  to  bear  quite  another  character.  We  may  at 
least  believe  that  Hcnr}'  took  no  delight  in  wrong  for 
its  own  sake,  and  was  perfectly  ready  to  hinder  wrong, 
whenever  wrong  was  not  called  for  by  bis  own  purposes. 
Yet  in  more  than  one  tale  Henry  stands  forth  as  guilty,  at 
the  bidding  either  of  his  policy  or  of  his  revenge,  of  acts  of 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  find  re- 
corded of  his  father  or  even  of  his  brother.  The  man  who 
hurled  Conan  from  the  tower  of  Rouen  with  his  own  hands,* 


*  Ueiii7*8  Boolo^icml  garden  «t  Woodiftodi  ia  apoketi  of  bj  WtUUm  of 
Hftlmeibury,  t.  409;  Uair>-  of  Hunlinfdon,  Script,  p.  Bed.  aiS  B;  and 
i^jmiD  in  the  £>«  Contempta  Mandi  (Ang.  Sac.  li.  695). 

>  Sea  WOl.  Mmlou.  t.  4SI.      >  Sew  Appendix  X.      *  Sm  ftboT^  p.  85. 
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and  who  did  not  spare  the  eyes  of  his  own  grandchildren,^  c 
had  something  in  him  of  which  in  the  Conqueror  we  see 
no  trace.     We  hear  of  his  constancy  alike  in  enmity  and 
in  friendship,  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  description  there 
is  at  least  no  doubt.     But  others  paiut  hitn  as  one  whose  H»  mllt<(^l 
plighted  word  went  for  nothing,  as  a  dissembler  who,  when  *^^J^ 
he  spoke  specially  well  of  any  one,  was  sure  to  be  com- 
passing his  destruction.^      His  natural   powers  and  his 
careful  education  bad  done  much  to  clear  and  strengthen 
bis  intellect ;  they  had  not  done  much  to  warm  liis  heart 
or  to  guide  his  conscience.     Self-interest   seems  to  have  Self- 
been  his  gliding  rule  through    his   life ;   but  he  was  at  y^  gmding 
least  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that   the   interest  of  a  ^'^^' 
King  and  the  interest  of  his  subjects  arc  for  the  most 
part  the  same. 

But  it  was  as  the  Lion  of  Justice  that  Ilcnr}'  stood  forth  lib  stdc« 
before  all  other  rulers  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  Uun  of 
day.     It  is  not  merely  his  flatterers  who  describe  him  as  J"^"**- 
the  almost  perfect  model  of  a  King ;  it  is  from  men  whose 
moral  seUBO  was  not  darkened,  who  neither  hide  his  crimes 
^nor  strive  to  glose  over  his  vices — it  is  from  men  who  send 
the  bitterest  wail  of  anguish  at  partictilar  acU  of  his 
reign — that  we  learn  what  the  merits  of  Henry  as  a  ruler 
kltally  were.^      His   merits  were  indeed  the   merits  of  a 

'  Tho  ctory  o{  Henry *d  uotund  daughter  Julmita,  thu  wifit  iif  EuaUoe  of 

^PftCy,  is  told  hy  Ordcric,  H48.     Her  two  daughters  were  ^vcn  u  bostagM 

Itsr  tha  good  tmith  of  her  hiubuid,  who  held  iha  cartte  of  Ivry,  while  Ui«  iwn 

of  Ralph  Hanmc  was  gireu  an  a  hoetaga  to  Eustaoe,     Eostooe  tore  out  the 

bbjr'k  eye*  and  aent  him  to   bia  fatber.      Henry  than,  to  mj  the  loMt, 

•Uttwed  B*ijih  to  put  out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  tho  no«i6it  of  the  daughtvni  of 

I  Juliana,  hia  own  grmadcbildren.     Ueuiy  of  Huntingdon  (De  CoctemptK 

\  lliiDdi,  Aug.  Sac.  li.  699]  makes  the  mutilatioD  lib  own  act.    Tho  rest  of 

I  Ihe  atory  of  J  uliana,  her  ^ttcupt  to  shuut  her  fiither,  and  Henry'ii  ludicroiu 

L  Tfmnce.  which  reminds  one  of  the  grim  pleauntry  uf  hiM  father,  is  Inld, 

^aftw  Orderic,  by  Lin^^'ard,  ii.  33 ;  LAppenberg,  335,     For  otiiur  ifloriei  ct 

Bemy'«  cruelty,  see  Appendix  X. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  8ae  Appendix  X.  , 
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despot,  but  the  strong;  hand  of  a  desjjot  stretched  out  in" 
tke  main  to  do  g-ood,  and  not  to  do  evil,  was  wliat  Eug- 
land  in  her  day  of  sorrow  really  needed.  "  Good  man 
he  was,  and  mickle  awe  there  was  of  him."  These  words 
phow  what  wns  then  deemed  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  ruler. 
Men  had  no  awe  of  the  oareless  Robert,  who  could  not  do 
justice  if  he  would ;  they  had  another  feeling*  than  awe  for 
the  brutal  Rufus,  who  could  have  done  justice,  but  who 
would  not.  King"  Henry  both  could  and  would.  Men  sound 
his  praises  in  the  same  strains  in  which  they  sound  the 
praises  of  Godwine  and  Harold  and  William  the  Great.' 
**  Durst  none  man  misdo  with  other  on  his  time."  The  hand 
of  Henry  was  heavy  on  all  disturbers  of  the  public  ]>eaoe, 
great  and  small,  French  and  English.  From  his  justice 
no  claims  of  race  or  of  rank  could  deliver  the  oJBender;' 
indeed  bis  policy  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  justice  in 
putting  down  the  proud  families  whose  swords  had  helped 
bis  fatlier  to  win  England,  and  in  raising  up  a  new  order 
of  men  who  owed  all  their  greatness  to  himself.^  His 
justice  was  sharper  than  bis  father's ;  a  special  law  of 
Henry,  revoking  his  father's  law  against  capital  punish- 
ment/ secured  the  peace  of  the  land  by  denouncing  death  by 
banging  against  thieves  and  robbers  of  every  class."  Both 
this  severer  penalty,  and  the  lesser  punishment,  as  it  was 
in  those  days  thought,  of  blinding  and  mutilation,  were 
constantly  put  in  force.  And,  if  it  was  whispered  that  now 
and  then  tbe  innocent  sufiered  as  well  as  the  guilty,  that 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  40,  17*. 

"  Soger  (c.  15),  applying  the  prophecy  or  Merlin  to  Ilenry,  myit,  "Pent 
milt^oruiD  impAdtM,  et  deDt«s  luiKmim  hebetabuntur,  cum  dm  nobUoi  nee 
innobiie*  depnedari  aat  rapere  qtuoumque  andacia  pncanmuDt," 

*  This  ia  brought  out  vcoy  itnmgly  hy  Ordcric,  805  B,  C ;  of.  903  A,  and 
Genta  Stephoni,  (4. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p,  635. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1 108.  "  R«x  Anglorum  HeinricaR  paoem  ftnnam  legemqno 
talem  ooiutituit,  at,  d  quia  in  Atrto  vel  Utrocinio  depreheoioa  Aiiaiet, 
■aiptBdvetur/' 
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was  perhflps  in  those  days  deemed  n  less  evil  tlian  if  the  cH.xxni. 
gnilty  had  been  allowed  to  go  Tree.^     In  Henry^s  days  the 
I)eople  made  their  moan  that  they  were  ground  down  with 
strong  "motes"  and  strong  *' gelds ;"^  they  told,  in  the 
same  words  that  they  had  told  in  the  days  of  his  brother, 
of  the  WTong-fid  and  shameful  deeds  that  were  done  by  his 
immediate  followers.     But,  unlike  his  brother,  Henry  was  He 
ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  done  by  his  own  offieers  and  [^c  mi" 
-ibllowers,  at  any  rate  when  they  took  the  form  of  open  ^f**** "' 
Ibreacbcs  of  the   law.      The   insolence  of   his    immediate  foUowen. 
bllowcrs  was  ehecked  by  a  severe  statute,  put  forth  by  the 
ivice  of  Anselm  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  realm.* 
5o  too,  if  Henry  was  greedy  in  wrinf^ing"  money  from  his  and  of  Uia 
iibjects,  yet,  twice  ot  least  in  his  reign,  the  full  weight  of  moaeyen. 
bis  justice  came  down,  to  the  deep  joy  of  his  people,  on 
Ithe  moneyers  who  had  cheated  both  him  and  them  by  an 
IJBBue  of  false  eoin.     In  all  these  cases  bodily  mutilation  was  FrequcMjf 
'the  doom  of  the  offenders,  and  it  may  be  noticod  tliat,  in  tion;  ao 
this  generation,  we  never  meet  with  any  feeling  against  ^^ 
punishments    of  this   kind,   if  only   the   sufferers   were  »gwnrt  it- 


*  Xttkc  for  iiut*noe  tbc  Mory  which  the  Cbrooicler  tells  under  the  yaar 

[11:4,  of  the  kind  of  jusUce  done  by  tbti  Justid&r  RaIjiU  Baiuat,  of  wliicb 

I  w«  harv  wHnmAy  ween  one  Hpecmion  (see  a1x>vo,  p.  1 50).     Forty-four  thierM 

Iw  repQted  thieves  were  bmnged,  and  aix  blinded  and  motiUtcd,  Kome  of 

^Ikhb  wore  gsaenlly  boUevod  to  be  innocent.     "  Fcia  •u'5f«jlc  men  sBcadon 

^ler  wieroa  OMoege  mid  niicvl  unrilitti  gv]»];ildL>,  oc  ure   Laford  God 

^■bDililig,  ^  call  digelneaM  Mtf  and  wat,  he  ikhiK  ]?;Et  man  lu^t  [wpt  «rnn« 

fiile  mfd  aalle  nnriht«  nroet  man  hem  bcmtfoA  her  cabt«.  anrl  iri)>fl«n  man 

bem  oCibeS."     Yet  even  such  a  wail  oa  tbis  does  not  binder  the  Chronicler 

from  tending  Henry  oat  of  the  world  with  the  panegyric  which  hu  been 

■faiady  quuted. 

■  Chmn.  Pctrib.  1134.  "  Ful  hevi  ger  w»R  hit.  Se  men  fe  icnl  god 
healle,  Kim  me  hit  berwfbde  mid  iitnuige  geoldea  and  mid  strange  mntee ;  H 
man  nn  heufdc  rtearf  of  hunjfer.*'  Theae  worda  Immediatdy  Inllow  tba 
pa«Ke  just  quoiod. 

'  Tbe  grievanoes  of  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  King's  fimnediate  fnl- 
nnn  in.  the  days  of  Riifus  »re  Mt  fortli  by  K&dmer,  Ui«t.  Nov.  94.  who 
tsoorda  the  redresi  of  the  grieronce.  The  Chnmioler  giveH  %  lucture  of  thti 
lame  land  in  the  year  1 104. 
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bftlicved  really  to  be  guilty.  In  fact,  in  an  age  wbicl 
had  few  g^uls  mid  no  penal  colonies,  it  may  well  have 
Becmed  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  sinner  who 
was  not  to  bo  put  to  death  was  to  make  him  personally 
incapable  of  sinning  again.'  We  read  that,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  most  inclined  to  punish- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  he  afterwards,  whether  out 
of  humanity  or  out  of  avarice,  largely  commuted  for  fines 
in  money .^ 

There  is  another  feature  of  Henry's  reign  which, 
though  it  may  be  explained  in  other  ways,  may  well  have 
been  connected  with  this  strict  administration  of  justice. 
1  have  already  remarked  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  was  a  Saxon  Conquest,  that  it  finally 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  Southern  or  Saxon  part  of 
England  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  island.' 
The  King  of  the  English  was  still,  before  all  things,  a 
King  of  the  West-Saxons.  Save  when  the  needs  of  warfare 
called  for  their  presence  elsewhere,  the  two  Williams  are 
seldom  beard  of  fur  from  the  West-Saxon  border,  seldom 
farther  from  it  than  the  old  place  of  assembly  at  Gloucester, 
itself  in  a  sense  West-Saxon  ground.  The  council  held 
by  William  Kufus  at  Hockingliam  ^  is  a  rare  case  of  an 
assembly  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wntling-Street. 
Bnt  under  Henry  we  get  the  beginning  of  that  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  Kings,  that  constant  moving 
from  place  to  place,  which  comes  out  strongly  in  many 
later  reigns,  and  which  the  Kings  of  England  sliared  with 
the  German  Kings  aud   Emperors.     But  King  Henry  is 

*  The  puDiahment  of  Uie  (wImo  tuuneyeni  ia  recorded  by  all  our  autlhiritiee, 
toduding  tho  CVmtintuitor  of  Flanuioe  tmdor  the  year  1 1 25.  Eadmar  (94% 
»ad  kfier  him  Florence,  itieotlon  the  Mriier  cue  in  1 108.  8m  AppenduX. 
In  Bymer  (i.  1 2)  we  find  a  writ  denouncing  poniihment*  of  this  Uad  Mgaiiirt 
offoidora  In  the  mMUtr  of  the  Ubo  mtmejr. 

■  Will  M&lmv.v.  4(1.    See  Appendix  X. 

■  See  abore,  p.  65.  *  See  abore,  p.  14a 
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found  holding  asspmbltes,  ftnd  appearing  for  various  pur-  on.xinr. 
poses,    in   new    places    within    or    near   the    West-Saxon '°  ^f^^K 
border.'    Oxford  is  restored  to  its  old  honours ;'  bat  it  has 
^to  share  them  with  Woodstock,  once  the  scene  of  Icgisla- 
ioD  iu  the  days  of  ^tbelred,  and  now  the  place  alike  of  the 
oval  pleasures  and  the  royal  studies.^  But  we  hear  of  Henry  "nd  >Hit 

m  .  of  it. 

nlso  at  places  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of  as  seats 
»f  national  ossomblies,  places  which,  except  through  the 
necessities  of  wariare,  had  seldom  been  vtsitetl  by  Kings 
since  England   had   had  one  sovereign.     lie  shows   him- 
elf   in   all    parts    of   the    kingdom,    and    the     solemn 
Iceremony  of  wearing  the  crown  is  no  longer  confined  to 
^'incheatcr,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester.     It  takes  place, 
especially  ia  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  at  Saint  Alban*s, 
at  Dunstable^  at  Brampton,  at  Northampton,  and  at  Nor- 
Liricb.*     W^P  read  how  a  deputation  from  his  continental 
'  dominions  found  Henry,  as  a  continental  embassy  had  once 
found  iEthelstan,  holding  his  court  within  the  shire  of  his 
birth,  in  the  northern  metropolis  itself/*    And  once  we  Hii  vUlta 
5nd  him   even  further  still   from  the  old  seats  of  West-  North  of 
ion    kingship,    receiving    perhaps    the    ho-pitalities   of  Englftno. 
Randolf  Flambard  in  the  episcopal  castle  of  Durham,*  and 
providing  for  the  strength  of  the  great  border  fortress  of 
LCarlisle.'     Much  of  this  moving  to  and  fro  may  have  had  Vanoca^ 
do  with  the  practice  of  receiving  the  proccedj*  of  the  ^j^^^  ^r^. 
oyal  estates  in  kind  and   consuming  them  on  the  spot,  »'*•"•• 
T^fuch  of  it  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  King's  love  of 
hunting    in  the    many    forests  which   he  so  strictly  kept 
for  his  own  pleasure.     Still  we  can  well  believe  that  the 


>  6m  Appendix  X. 

•  Ben.  Hunt.  330  6.     "Ad  pMch&  [in  1134,  one  of  the  jmuv  for  wbich 
^Iho  Chmniclo  ha*  no  enU^]  tmt  Rex  ftpud  Oxincfbrd  in  nora  aulft."  Comp*re 

a.  i,  pp.  409, 46a ;  ii.  p.  498. 

•  Sm  ahnve,  p.  1 56.  •See  Appendix  X. 
■  Ord,  Vlt.  «74B.   CtvoU  L  pp.  ao8,  324. 

•  Bca.  HunLiua.  '  aim.  Dun.  11  aa. 
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King  who  did  jnstice  was  realJy  led,  in  part  at  least,  by 
a  wish,  like  that  of  vEIfred  or  Cnut,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
that  justice  was  done  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom.  This  was 
the  more  needful  now  tliat  the  vieeroyalty  of  the  ancient 
Earls  was  swept  away,  so  that,  except  in  one  or  two 
special  palatinates,  justice  had  everywhere  to  be  done  by  the 
immediate  oflBcers  of  the  Crown.  At  all  events,  the  system 
of  royal  progresses,  of  holding  assemblies  in  various  parts  of 
the  laud,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  it 
is  one  which  must  have  gone  far  to  bring  about  that 
more  thorough  consolidation  of  the  whole  kingdom  which 
was  one  great  result  of  the  Noi*man  Conquest. 

Among  the  faults  attributed  to  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his 
father,'  we  find  that  of  avarice,  and  the  charge  is  accom* 
paniod  with  a  picture  of  money  extorted  in  various  unjust 
ways,  hut  always,  it  would  seem,  under  some  cover  of  legal 
right.  The  cry  against  the  fisciil  oppression  of  Henry's  reign 
goes  up  almost  year  after  year  from  the  national  Chronicler. 
In  one  case  we  distinctly  see  the  national  feeling  rising  np 
against  one  of  the  new-fangled  forms  of  feudal  exaction, 
the  demand  of  an  aid  on  the  marriage  of  the  King's  daughter, 
A  pitiful  picture  is  drawn  of  the  sufferings  which  were 
endured  by  the  poor,  and  we  hear  how  every  kind  of  litiga- 
tion and  accusation  was  encouraged  which  might  bring  in 
gain  to  the  royal  Exchequer.*  More  than  once  in  his  reign 
Henry  found  a  strange  source  of  revenue  in  extorting  Hnea 
from  those  priests  who  still  dared  to  keep  wives  in  spite  of 
the  new  canons.^  In  all  this  we  see  the  further  carrying 
ou  of  that  fiscal  spirit  which  came  in  under  the  Con- 
queror, and  which  grew  under  his  successors  till  the  main 

■  See  Tol,  W.  p.  6aa 

*  Bmdmer,  HJitt,  Nor.  S3.     This  is  in  1 105,  daring  Anselni'a  abMenos. 

'  Eadmcr  (u.  11.)  telU  this  story.  The  Kinj;  hud  ■  flii«  cm  the  mftiriod  elm^g^r, 
and.  whim  he  found  that  thin  did  nut  bring  iu  bo  much  as  WM  lookod  for.  be 
fined  ihtaa  all  round,  uuirriixl  luid  muuarried.  The  Queon  iraa  tiuplorud  to 
help  them,  but  ah«  wan  afnud. 


I 
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end  of  government  seemed  to  be  the  collecting  and  in-  cb.xx]ii. 
creasing  of  the  King's  revenue,^    This  was  one  of  the  direct  Thia  form 
reeults  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  the  bringing  in  of  a  wholly  eiooSn 
new  spirit  into  the  administration.     In  the  old  times  we  '"*^^J?fh# 
read  of  no  complaints  of  cacactions  in  money,  except  in  ComjuuBt. 
some  such  extraordinary  case  as  the  laying  on  of  the  I)nne- 
gtld-     \A"hatev*er  wrongs  may  have  gone  on  in  the  days  of 
i£thelred  or  in  any  other  evil  time,  we  hear  nothing  of 
that  porticalar  form  of  unlaw  and  nnright  which  consisted 
in  abusing  the  Kings  anthority  to  wring  money  out  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  by  every  form  of  vexatious  demand. 
This  evil  began  with  the  Conqueror ;  it  went  on  under  the 
Hed  King;  it  went  on  under  Henr}',  and  we  are  told  that 
it  was  all  the  more  heavily  felt  under  Henry,  because,  after 
tlie  exactions  of  his  father  and  brother,  the  people  had  less 
left  to  pay.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  praises  of  Henry  sounded 
on  one  point  on  which  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  a 
voice  the  other  way.     While  the  enforcement  of  the  cruel  Hia  ea- 
of  the  forest  is  set  down  to  the  bad  side  of  his  father's  of  the 
onnt,  it  seems  to  be  said  rather  to  the  praise  of  Henry  **'*^*^  **"' 
that  "peace  he  made  for  man  and  deer."     In  his  love  for 
the  chase  he  enforced  the  legislation  of  his  father  in  all  its 
strictness^  and  he  kept  up  the  cruel  mutilation,  the  hwing  as 
it  was  called,  of  all  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
forests.^     But  when  we  read  that  he  kept  the  right  of  He  V(x\m 
hunting  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  own  hands/  i„  wTowtb 
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handit. 


'  Thiat  i*  wdl  faroo^t  out  by  Gneict,  EngliMtbe  Vcrwalrangsrecht,  i. 
194. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  823  B,  C.  This  Iniit&l  practie«,  on  which  Sir  F.  P«lgr»ve  hu 
aofuedklttg  tn  n;y  <iv.  648),  wt^t  on  long  after  Uemy'd  time.  It  hl-ciiu  to  be 
alludad  to  to  the  prupbocy  uf  Mcrliu  (Drd.  Vit,  8S7  D) ;  "  Fudea  l»tr»Dtiuin 
tnmcJtbimtiir.     FAoem  babcbunt  fer»,  fauiuuiitas  iiuppUciiuu  dulebit." 

*  Thi*  txmxm  out  most  itrocgly  in  Huiry  of  Huctiti^cUim  {121  6)  after 
Hnry'i  deftlh.  ijtephen  nraan  that  he  will  not  kc«p  nthor  mou'B  woodi  in 
ba  hand*,  ''ncQtIi«x  Ueiirietuf«oeimt,qai  sbgoUs  aaiuai>i>i>la^ilAvvn(eo» 
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CH,  xjtni.  we  can  perhaps  see  the  explanation  of  the  eeeming  praiee 
which  the  Chronicler  gives  him  in  thia  matter.  The 
number  of  men  whom  the  royal  monopoly  of  hunting 
delivered  from  the  curse  of  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor* 
would  doubtless  be  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who 
were  themselves  wronged  by  the  harshness  of  the  laws 
which  fenced  in  the  King's  own  sport  In  this,  as  in  all 
things,  we  can  give  Henry  the  praise — and  in  some  states 
of  society  it  is  no  small  praise — of  putting  one  tyrant  in 
the  stead  of  many,  Henry  at  least  taught  the  highest  and 
proudest  of  his  nobles  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  land 
higher  than  their  own.  Where  he  reigned,  rebellion  and 
private  war  were  not  rights  to  be  boasted  of,  but  crimes 
against  the  law,  which  the  law  knew  how  to  punish.^  To 
Hauyi  a  King  who  did  thia  mucli  might  be  forgiven.  Men  not 
to  ha  out-  oa]y  forgave  him  crimes  and  vices  which  touched  but  few 
SSJ^^to.^  of  them  ;  they  forgave  him  the  severity  of  an  administra- 
tion which  now  and  then  confounded  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty;  they  forgave  him  his  frequent  and  heavy  demands 

n  vel  v«iuitIoiiiara  orptsHont  in  bflvia  propriis,  rel  n  ew  mI  Deoe«t«tes  iuab 
exstirpuvnt  vul  dlminuervnt.**  He  atldn,  "QiunI  plnciti  Ddiuuli  genuH  ailao 
AUt  eueonkbile  ut  il  olioajos  Incum  quem  hftbere  pecnnum  estuDarent  a 
longe  ooiujiloertiiit,  sUtiiu  vitelatutii  p«rbib<^r«Dt,  Bive  eeeet  sive  non,  ut  eum 
immaHto  ndimereut."  All  thia  wu  douhtlesH  unjust  and  huraaalng  enough, 
bat  it  miut  bjkve  hUen.  much  more  tiokvily  on  the  gnaA  m«n  th*!!  on  the 
bulk  of  the  peuplo.  William  of  N«wbun^  (1.  3)  however  n)^  'Ferw 
quo([ue  propter  vimatiuniit  ddiciaK  [iluit  junto  dilig<eiui.  In  publids  ftniiniulvcr- 
•ionibuK  cerrioidM  nb  faomiddii  jwnmi  duoemubut."  Wice  i,  1 5633)  given  aome 
ourioua  mocking  ^MeeheR  on  Henry^s  lovo  for  tbo  oluiee,  which  he  puts  Into 
the  mouth  of  the  joongor  William  of  Warren  b/  the  corrupt  name  of 
"U  Queos  de  Waumcri.'* 

'  For  this  phmt«  I  have  Co  thauk  the  opUmiet  Blaokstnne — not  often 
the  hii{t<.iriati'H  friend— in  the  famous  paaage  where  he  denounoee  the 
**  baetard  i>li]>  know  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Law,"  and  addn,  "  the  Forest 
lawa  establlMhtHl  only  ime  mighty  liuntcr  throughout  the  land,  the  Game 
laws  havu  rained  a  little  Nimrud  In  every  manor."  ConuneotarleB,  Iv. 
eh.  33.  8.  a. 

'  Tbo  unlawfulneM  of  private  war  in  England  (see  vol.  il-  p.  33;)  and 
the  rigour  with  which  Henry  put  down  breachoa  of  the  law  of  fchui  kind  ia 
atrongly  marked  by  a  peaoage  in  Orderio  (805  C);  "lycfusm  [de  Grente- 
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upon  their  parses ;  they  forgave  him  the  pnrauit  of  a  policy  cb.  xxin. 
continental  nthor  than  English ;  they  forgsve  him  even  » 
sysleraatic  preference  for  strangers  in  the  disposal  of  high 
offices  within  his  island  kingdom.  All  thi<j  and  more  alfio, 
might  be  forgiven  to  the  King  who  did  jostice,  the  King 
who  n^ade  his  peace  kept  throughoat  his  realm,  the  King 
in  whose  days  "  none  man  might  misdo  %vith  other." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  snoh  HUturicaJ 
a  reign  as  this  on  the  general  coarse  of  our  history.     The  hia  r«it:n. 
rule  of  the  Lion  of  Justice  did,  as  I  have  already  said, 
much  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  race  within  his  kingdom.     It  did  much  to  fuse  Puaiun  of 
together  Nonnana  and  English,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  long  ^i  pj^j. 
run    to   change    Normans    into    Englishmen.      But  this  '"*^- 
was  done,  not  so  much  by  an  occasional  and  ostentatious 
asBtunption  of  English  manners  and  feelings,  as  by  bring- 
ing all  men,  of  whatever  race  and  whatever  rank,  within 
the  grasp  of  the  royal  authority.      We  shall  see,  in  an- 
other Chapter,  how  this  process  worked  in  detail  in  those 
gradual  and  silent  changes  in  our  ancient  constitution  which 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  end  brought  about.     It  is  Groirth  .»f 

lOUgh  to  say  here  that  many  of  the  later  principles  of  poww. 

b'ernment,  many  of  the  doctrines  which  most  tend  to 
exalt  the  kingly  power,  may  be  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Henry.  The  old  law  and  constittition,  those  laws  of  Ead- 
ward  which  Henry  restored,  were  never  abohshed ;  but,  as 
they  had  been  trodden  under  foot  bj'  the  brute  force  of 
Rufus,  so  now  they  were  undermined  by  the  subtle  policy 
of  Henry.  The  change  from  Rufus  to  Ilcnry  was  the 
change  from  the  fierce  impulses  of  a  personal  and  capricious 
will   to  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  but  a  despotism 

aiklflaDlol  qaoqne,  qoik  guerram  ia  AngUa  ocepeimt,  et  Tiomomm  nrm 
taannn  inoendio  oarabuBaent,  qiiod  in  illft  rcgiono  crimeD  oA  (DUiiUtum, 
iwo  doe  ^nvl  oltioiw  fit  Hj>iAtam.  r^idtu  ceniMr  wxusfttain,  uec  puiv*t"'"t 
ingcoti*  p«ei)iiiie  roddJtione  uaenvit,  et  i^uiimo  aogon  tribulfttum  iiia*sti- 
fkaviL" 
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working  according"  to  acknowledgwl  laws.  la  days  when  tlie 
old  freedom  could  no  lonr^r  be  hoped  for,  such  a  despotiBm 
was  a  temporary  blessing.  The  rei^  of  law,  in  whatever 
shape,  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  bruto  force.  Henry  wore 
the  crown  of  Rufuu  ;  but  he  used  the  powers  of  his  crown 
to  put  down  Robert  of  Belesme.  The  two  races  were 
brought  together  in  subjcciioQ  to  a  coounon  master,  to  a 
master  whose  will  was  law  in  more  senses  of  the  proverb 
than  one.  This  common  subjection  of  Normans  and  Kng- 
liah  to  the  kingly  power,  when  the  kingly  iwwer  alone 
represented  law  and  right,  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
blend  Normans  and  Euglish  into  one  nation.  It  paved  the 
way  for  the  day  when  that  united  nation  should  arise  in  its 
strength  to  assert  the  supremacy'  of  the  law,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  pcfjplc,  when  the  people  had  grown  up  in  its  renewed 
being,  and  when  the  law  was  once  more,  as  of  old,  the 
maker  and  the  muster  of  the  King. 
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On  the  death  of  Rufus  it  was  at  once  seen  how  vain 
was  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England  before  it  was  vacant.  The 
agreement  by  which  the  Crown  was  to  puss  to  Robert  went 
for  nothing.  With  the  geneml  consent  of  all  men  of  both 
races,  and  with  the  special  good  will  of  the  English,  the 
crown  passed  to  the  ^jtheling  Henry,  the  one  English-bora 
meml)er  of  the  royal  house,  the  only  one  who  was  the  son 
of  a  crowned  King.'  A  momentary  refusal  to  give  up  the 
royal  treasury  to  Henry  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sign  that 

'  Will,  Gutn.  vitl.  lO.  "  AnauenliUus  cunctiH  FraDCts  et  Anglit .  .  diadctuA 
siiMepit."  Then  follows  the  paMnge  about  bis  royal  aud  Knglifth  binli 
quDt4sd  in  Tol.  It.  p.  791.  Ho  Onleric  (78}  O);  "  Hunc  AngU  optarenmt 
habere  doininmn.  quern  nohjliter  in  Holio  regni  noTerant  gcultum."  So  WU- 
Uani  of  Newbtii^h,  who  at  the  b<^intiiiig  of  the  nigu  uf  Itufu*  (soe  aboTe, 
p.  76)  ijmpKthlied  wit^  the  olde«t-bunt,  nays  uow  (i.  3)  that  Hearj  waa 
"fUinrum  Wiiltiliui  Magnl  ordine  natintatiM  DnTisMimu»,  sod  pnerogativft 
primiM.  Qtrippfl  aliii  is  dacatn  patris  natis,  soIub  ipse  ex  eodtaa  jam  Boga 
(«t  orttu." 


KLECnOJi    AXD  CORONATION   OF   HEyRT. 

the  pigCeuHffini  of  Robert  were  remembered  by  a  single 
man.*  The  ancient  forms  of  an  election  were  observed ;  as 
eoon  as  Rnfus  was  buried,  "  the  Witan  that  there  near  at 
hand  were  his  brother  Henry  to  King  chose."^  Henry's  first 
act  wa«  to  show  that  one  of  the  evil  practices  of  the  late 
reigri  was  at  once  to  come  to  an  end.  The  churches  of  Eng^ 
land  were  no  longer  to  be  kept  without  pastors.  ^Miile  still 
only  Kinj^-elect,  he  exercised,  as  the  ^Btheling  Eadjfar  had 
done,^  one  royal  right  by  ^ving  a  Bishop  to  the  city  in 
which  the  gathering  for  his  election  was  held.  He  bestowed 
the  bisfaoprick  of  Winchester  on  William  Giflard,*  Four 
days  after  his  brother's  death,  Henry  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster by  Maurice  Bishop  of  London,  after  he  had  sworn 
in  the  fullest  terms  to  restore  the  good  laws,  and  to  do 
away  with  all  the  nnright  which  had  been  done  in  the  time 
of  his  brother.^     On  the  same  day  he  put  fortii  the  famous 

■  Orxlerio  (783  C)  tellii  Um  tale  of  tlie  irrfila ofWIUum  of  Bnteuil, 

reniiD<l»  fine  of  the  vtonr  of  fVwr  and  ikletdlm.  He!nt7  u 
"t^ninas  hKres,"  "pneaetu  luerea  qai  mum  jiu  cAlumniAlMitur ; "  he 
Kws  his  •wcrd,  **  nee  extnukeum  t^ucaolibet  per  CrivoUm  procnuitinAtionem 
'  jkim  loeptnua  pneoompftre  psnaisii."  "  Ordericua  AogUgtata  '*  cUwly 
qni|Mtluaed  whh  hia  ooantiTiiiaii.  Waoe  baa  (15245)  a  nun  riagnlar 
fttnry,  aoconiing  to  which  the  ctowb  waa  finvod  apon  Henry  agiuiut  his 
wtlL    Ilia  Biahops  aad  Barom  oome  tog«Cher,  aeue  upon  Uenry,  auU  crown 

"  Henria  pristrent,  cil  oarfmmfOA, 
Tote  la  Urrre  1!  livrwrenc" 
Thej  cannot  wait  for  Etobert,  and  thvycaimot  do  without  a  King,  so 
**  Kanriii  a'en  fial  aaei  pr£ieri         "  Maia  li  Baran  tant  le  priereut, 
Aios  k'fl  le  TOoLdvt  otrtiar ;  Pltuors  tant  le  ctmseilliennit, 

Soa  frfere,  (o  diat  atendreit,  Ke  il  fut  ^  ko  il  ti  dietr«nt 

Ki  de  Jenualem  vendrdt ;  Et  otreia  (o  ke  il  qaifftrent." 

'  ChiQo.  Petrib.  1 100.     "SyiElfan  he  bebyrged  wibb,  >«  witan  |>c  i«  nob 
thaada  wxrcm  his  hroGer Heaarig  to  cyuge ^vcurau."    So  Hi>a.  Uuut.  n6b', 
1^  IbldeiD  ^apad  Wittceatw]  in  regem  electui." 
'  Sm  vol.  iiL  p.  530. 
*  Chno.  Petrib.  1 100;  Hen.  Hunt.  316  b. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  ib.  "  Toforan  >ain  wooibde  ou  Wettmynstre,  Gode  and 
eaUan  fulce  bebet  ealle  ft,  iinriht  to  aliggunnc  )>ti  on  liia  broker  tlaiaD  w»ran, 
and  >a  beUtan  lagv  to  healdene  >e  on  oinigea  cyngot  dtege  tofonn  hiin 
atolon." 
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charter  which  was  the  immediate  parent  of  the  Great 
Charter  itself.  Its  "general  object  was  to  undo  the  special 
wrong-doings  of  the  kst  reign,  and  to  brinj^-  things  hack 
to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  daring  the  reign  of 
law  ander  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror.  King  Henry 
gave  back  to  his  people  the  laws  of  King  Eadward  as 
amended  by  King  William.  On  one  poiut  alone  he  was 
obstinate  ;  he  gave  out  from  the  beginning  that  he  would 
keep  the  forests  in  his  own  hands.^  All  his  other  act« 
were  popular.  As  soon  as  the  men  of  his  kingdom  had 
bowed  to  him  and  sworn  oaths  and  become  his  men,^  he 
began  his  work  of  reform.  By  the  advice  of  his  Witan, 
the  King  punished  the  chief  minister  of  his  brother*6  un- 
right  and  unlaw  and  restored  their  chief  victim.  Bishop 
Raudolf  of  Durham,  the  dregs  of  wickedness,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  first  man  recorded  to  have  dwelled  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Conqneror's  fortress.*  Auselm  was  sent  for 
from  Lyons.*  And,  yet  further  to  win  tlie  love  of  the 
native  English,  he  took  a  wife  who  by  the  spindle-side 
came  of  the  old  kingly  line.  He  had  long  loved,  so  we  are 
told,   Kadgyth   the    daughter  of  Kiag  Malcolm  and   the 

*  I  aliftU  »pea.k  more  of  Henry'a  Cluutor  olBCvhcrc  ;  iut  inAiu  pttn'iaioni 
an  Hummed  up  by  Flurcnce  ;  "  L^om  Rc^  EadwiirJi  ouuiIbuB  in  commune 
reddidit,  cum  illii  ooiendationibus  quibui  jMtur  iiuufl  Ubun  emendarit 
[■M  vol.  IT.  p.  334]i  Bed  {bresUs  qoaa  ill«  ooDstituIt  «t  babult,  ui  manu  sua 
retinuit."  Heaiy*  Frezkch  a^lmiror  Sugcr  (c.  15)  bringii  this  out  strun^ly  ; 
"Rex  Utmriciu  GuiUclmo  firatrl  fclidtcr  uuccedtfofi,  cum  cod^o  peritonim 
et  proborum  Tiruruiu  rcgnum  Au^'lia-  rvgno  KiiUi|uoruui  Kc^m  (^tantcr 
du^KMrainet,  ipaaaque  rcgui  oniiquaa  consuoiudlneB  ad.  csptandam  eorum 
bcawndeDtuin  jurvjurando  firmanit," 

'  Chron.  Pctrib.  1 100.  "  Him  uiUe  on  )feo<uui  land«  to  nhugan  and  a^an 
Rwgran  oiul  bi«  men  wurduai."  This  is  nccurduig  to  Ibv  law  of  10S6.  See 
vol.  iv.  p.  695. 

'  Tbu  Chroniolis-  diallnctly  marks  that  the  imjrmotuiitmt  of  Randolf 
FlambanI  wtut  done  "  be  ^aerti  mde  ^  him  abutao  wierau."  For  the  phraae 
"  lUuuulfu*  noquitUruiu  ficot  **  I  have  to  thank  William  of  Molmoibui^-, 
V.  393. 

*  The  Chnnuoler  i^pun  moriui  that  the  emhaaey  to  Amelm  waa  wnt  "be 
hia  wit«ua  nedo." 


MABQIAOE   OF    HEXRY    AND    EADGYTH, 


lgoo6    Queen   ^Marguret,  who  lived  in  England  with  her  ni,  xxnt. 
sunt  Christina,  the  Abbess  of  ttomsey.'     Objections  inJoed 
Wipre  made  to  the  marringe  on  the  ground  tliat  Ead^yth 
had  not  only  been  an  inhabitant  of  her  aunt's  monaeteryt 
bat  had  heraclf  actually    taken   the   vows.      On  the  re- 
turn of  Anselra  the  case  was  fully  beard  ;  the  objections 
were  judged  to  be  null,^  and  the  Priujate,  who  declared 
the   daughter   of  Malcolm   free   to   marry,  presently  offi- 
ciated at  the  marriage  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  Qiieen,^ 
To  please  Norman  ears,  Eadgyth  had,  most  likely  at  tbelTeriuune 
rite  of  her   crowning,  to  change  her  English    name   for  MatSa. 
the  continental  Matilda,  just  as,  to  please  English  ears, 
Emma  had  once  had  to  change  her  continental  name  for 
English  J£ltgifu.^     England  had  now  once  more  a  King 

'  On  Cluifltiiui,  eee  vol.  iv.  p.  697. 

'  The  caoonicftl  ()bj«ctif>iu  to  tlie  moiriaee,  th«  lUtcment  ni*dti  by  R^- 
gjlhf  «ail  Uw  dadRWD  of  Aiuului  thai  the  mjurU^  w-m  lawful,  are  deHcnbe<I 
at  leqgtli  by  Eodmerm  the  Wf^nniog  o(  hu  thlnl  book.  His  decininn  wiu 
(pTHUi(Ie>i  an  ibe  decidon  of  l^nirano  in  cmm  of  the  like  kintl ;  neo  vol.  jv. 
I».  566.  A  fiirci^Fn  trrit«r,  Hermiuin  of  Tourmr,  quoted  by  Mi^fne  in  his 
•ditioo  of  EMitner,  t«lU  nnntbef  and  lew  credible  stucy  uf  the  way  in 
whkh  an  Abb««.  iecSnlD^ly  not  Chrutiua,  ahicldvd  Eadg;)-th  from  the  viulenco 
of  BufuB.  The  titiiry  ia  worth  reoflinj;;,  u  it  gives  us  a  (glimpse  of  the  Bad 
Kinf;  in  quite  a  new  character.  The  Abbess  aslu  him  to  step  into  her  flower 
gaidon  and  louk  at  her  rote«. 

'  Tb«  marriage  la  recorded  by  all  our  authorities.  FloTL-uoe  marks  thai 
tbe  King  "majorcs  nata  Angliie  congregavit  Luu'l<mia"  for  the  purjxiiw 
of  tbe  marriage :  and  an  incidental  notice  of  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nor.  5R)  lets  ui 
see  that  this  gathering  still  kept  np  at  leaat  a  sarviTal  of  the  popular 
*'**"*^'-  of  our  ancient  aitaemblioi ;  "  Pater  ipse  [Ajuelmus]  totam  regni 
nofaOitAteui  populumque  mlnorem  pro  hoc  ip«o  circumfluent vm  ut-cuK  pro 
fcrfixn  ceeierig  Ragem  et  illam  ctrcnrnTaUantccn  BubUuiius  cL-tcris  stanii  in 
wmmuDe  edoedt."  Tbe  Chronicler  does  nut  omit  to  notice  tliat  the  nev 
Qaeen  was  "of  fian  rihtan  ^CngUlande^  kyne  kyitne."  Tlie  former  tovo 
of  Saay  fur  Eadgyth  la  montiuned  by  ISndnier,  by  Orderic,  784  A, 
VnOiain  of  Ualmsabuiy,  t.  393  :  and  one  phrase  of  Eadmer  ("diim  «M  ft 
capitis  ampleidbtts  retArdaret")  might  seem  tu  show  that  the  passioD  was  a 
Biatual  ime.  The  story  of  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  189),  aooanling 
to  which  "bctttavirgo  Matilda  "had  the  Btr6ngeBt  distaste  for  the  marriafje, 
Wkdi  like  a  romance  of  the  convent. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  334.  The  fact  that  Matilda  had  formeriy  borne  the  name 
of  Eadigrth  oomes  from  Ordcric,  70J  A,  843  B. 
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ca.  xxm.  l>orn  on  her  owd  soil,  a  Queen  of  the  blood  of  the  hero 
EaJmund,  n.  King  and  Queen  whose  children  would  trace 
to  *^lfred  by  two  descentfi.  Norman  insolence  mocked  at 
the  English  Ktit^  and  his  English  Lady  under  the  English 
names  of  Godric  and  Goclgifu,' 

The  tipirit  which  prompted  this  mockery  soon  showed 
itself  in  a  more  dangerous  shape.  The  events  of  the 
beginning  of  Henry's  reign  read  strangely  like  the  events 

SfR^°**'  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rufus  over  again.  Henry, 
like  his  brother,  was  to  have  his  experience  of  English 
loyalty  and  of  Norman  treason.  It  is  significantly  noticed 
that  the  crowning  of  Henry  was  accompanied  by  the  special 
ajjplause  of  the  commons.'  We  presently  hear  how  the 
head  men  of  the  land'  conspired  u  second  time  to  get  rid  of 
a  King  who  relied  mainly  on  native  English  support,  and 
whose  title  to  the  Crown  was  more  intelligible  to  English 
than  to  Norman  minds.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was 
the  same  as  the  conspiracy  in  the  daysof  Rul'us.  Robert 
had  now  come  back  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  those  who 
dreaded  the  stem  justice  of  Henry  sought  again  to  transfer 
the  Crown  to  him.  But  this  time  there  was  hardly  anything 
that  could  bo  called  open  war.  MTiatevcr  was  the  feeling 
of  the  Norman  nobles,  the  English  people  stuck  faithfully 
to  the  King  bom  in  their  own  land.  It  is  significantly 
said  tliat  they  knew  nothing  of  the  rights  of  Robert.*    His 

*  Wni.  MiJiiu.  V.  394.  "Onmes  .  .  .  palam  coDtumeliiB  dominum 
bmrere,  Godrioiun  eum  et  oomparem  Godgivun  BppcUantes." 

'  lb.  393,  "Certftdm  plaosu  plebeio  co&cropuite,  in  Regam  oonmatufl 
ert." 

'  Chroiu  Petrib.  lioi.  "Sob*  («enEfter  wunJan  J-a  heafodmen  her  on 
Iftnde  wiSemeden  togeontw  fiftui  cyngo,"  The  Chronicler  doe«  not,  u  in  iO$8. 
Bay  Lhflt  thtry  viav  tVcnchmcu,  though  they  doubtleae  werv.  (Stw  A[f[>(nidcK 
W.)  Cf.  Wm.  Malms,  v.  594  ;  H«a.  Hunt.  ai6  6 ;  Ori.  VU.  786  B ;  Wilt 
Geai.Tiii.  13. 

*  The  loyalty  of  the  EitglUh  [b  esiiedally  amertcd  by  Florence,  iioi; 
WUliam  of  MAlmeabury,  t.  395  ;  Orderio,  786  B,  787  B  ;  in  which  latter 
place  hia  wurda  are,  "  Omnua  quuquo  Augli,  aIt«riuD  prindpia  jum  nescientea, 
in  Bul  Begia  fidelitatc  pentiteruntt  pro  qua  certameu  iuire  Baiia  optaverant.** 
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claim  could  rest  only  on  a  doctrine  of  prinx^niture  which 
xne  unknonm  to  Knglieh  law,  and  on  an  a(>rcoment  with 
the  lat4?  King  by  which  the  ri^j-hta  of  the  nation  were 
bartered  away.  The  mercenary  eoldiers  too,  of  whatever 
race^  clave  to  King  Henry.'  He  was  likely  to  be  a  far 
more  regular  paynuiirtcr  than  the  s|>eQdthnt\  Robert.  The 
Biehops  were  iaithful  to  the  Kiu^  whom  they  had  just 
hallowed.  The  zeal  of  the  holy  An»clm  even  went  so  far 
that  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  his  lands,' 
ready  to  pUiv  the  part  of  Lc*ofric  and  iElfwig  against  the 
new  Norraan  invader.^  Both  the  elements  of  military 
etreng;ih,  Xhc/^rd  and  the  ^cre,  tojB^ether  with  the  power  of 
the  Church,  were  arrayed  on  Henry's  side.  A^inst  such 
un  nnion  the  Norman  Du^e  and  a  handful  of  Norman  nobles 
had  no  chance.  The  Kind's  forces  waited  for  a  third  land- 
ing at  Pevensey,  but  Robert,  having  won  over  some  part  of 
the  English  fleet,  landed  at  Portsmouth,*  No  battle  how- 
ever followed,  According  to  one  account,'  Robert  now 
showed  one  of  his  occasional  acts  of  generosity  by  declining 
to  attack  the  city  of  Winchester^  where  his  sister-in-law 
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Ct  Wni.  Gem.  riji,  I  >.    On  tlw  renka  of  these  e\'eiiU  in  Matthew  Paris 
and  Thierry,  ■<»  AppeuJix  Y. 

*  The  "tuilitvs  gregarii^'  are  meatioaed  by  Ftoreooe  aluog  with  tha 
Kibopa  And  the  £ugluh. 

*  Both  WUUam  of  Malmcsbury  aiKl  Onltrlc  witncas  to  the  zeal  of  Aiwelm 
in  the  Kiiif^a  ahoae,  but  it  in  firum  hU  own  biugr&ph«r  {^j)  that  we  l(:aru  the 
curioua  lact  of  hi*  perKmal  prcaeane  with  th«  army ;  "  Circa  Kegesn  fidelitar 
ouB  ttrU  in  expedittone  exoubabftt  pater  Anwlmas.'' 

'  Sec  voL  iiL  p.  436. 

*  The  trcoAoa  of  oume  of  the  "  Butaecarli "  fc  meotlcaed  hy  the  ChroniiJcr 
■ad  hy  Heary  of  Buntxn^oa.  Flonnwe  adda  that  Robert  won  them  over 
"  oaajdlio  Rannolfi  epieoopi,"  which  aeemB  odd,  as  Flambanl  was  tbco  in 
UrtTiiwer. 

*  Wmc,  15451.      '*  Fasaa  uer.  vint  a  Poroocntre, 

D'iloc  aim  prendre  Wiucettre ; 
Mais  Tea  li  di«l  ke  la  lUine 
Sa  wtrtirge  eat«iit  en  (^aine, 
£t  n  diet  ko  riMn  aereit. 
Ki  daniv  on  g(£iioe  Muldrat." 
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and  god-child^  Queen  Matilda,  was  tarryiTi{»  after  the  birth 
of  her  first  child.  This  kind  of  thouf^htfulness  for  a  single 
person  of  exalted  rank  is  (|uit«  in  the  spirit  of  ohivaln';  a 
more  reasonahle  spirit  mig-ht,  before  undertaking  a  war  of 
pOTHouul  ajfgreBsion,  have  8top{)ed  to  think  whether  the  prize 
was  worth  the  harm  which  woe  sure  to  light  on  many  inno- 
cent persons  of  all  ranks.  But  presently,  by  the  advice  of  the 
great  men  on  both  sides,  among  whom  Anselm  and  Robert 
of  Meulan  are  specially  mentioned,'  the  brothers  came  to 
an  agreement.  Rol>ert  gave  up  his  claims  on  the  Crown, 
he  acknowledged  his  brother's  royal  dignity,  and  released 
him  from  the  lie  of  personal  homage,  contracted  doubtless 
when  Henry  first  received  his  fief  of  the  C<itentin.  Tliat 
fief,  and  his  other  continental  pospcssions,  save  only  bis 
faithful  and  cherished  Domfrontj  Henry  now  gave  up  to 
Robert.  Robert  was  further  to  haw  a  pension  of  three 
Uiousand  marks  yearly,  and,  as  in  the  old  agreement 
betvreen  Roliert  and  Uufns,  if  either  brother  died  without 
lawful  heirs,  the  surviving  brother  was  to  succeed  to  his 
dominions.' 

The  campaign  of  Rochester,  in  the  second  year  of  Rufus, 
was  the  last  year  in  which  Englishmen  and  Normans,  as 
Englishmen  and  Nomiane,  met  in  arms  on  English  soil. 
The  campaign  of  Portsmouth,  if  campaign  it  can  be  called, 
in  the  9ee<md  year  of  Henrj'  was  the  last  time  when, 
though  Englishmen  and  Normans  did  not  actually  meet  in 
b«ttle  ou  £n{^i»li  soil,  they  at  least  stood  in  arms  Gsce  to 
face.  England  had  won  herself  a  King ;  and  under  that 
King  her  forces  were  soon  to  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of 

■  CMhucr  (Hkl.  Nvr.  49)  b  ■npfcaHr  ab  ihm  Mrrtoe*  of  Ifhti  wX  Um 
tteih  ml  h*  gew  K>  &r  m  Iobt. '*■  port  grxtiam D«i  fcW&twi  e«  faAwlrift 

mm  hUMUwPinil   AmiJiiiI.  Hwrkw  B«  m  li«niwliin  yffiithiil  jw 

•  1W  *amm  vt  ihm  ttwkjr,  m  b«An  (im  th0f%  p^  ffji  vane  ««l  as* 
M7  tai  tk>  CW^dt.    TW  O^lmmttrM'matmclJmmApmi^A  a) 
t  iW  mtmtf  to  ^000 1 
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"Normandr.     But  before  he  could  stretch  forth  his  hands  ca.  xxm. ' 
to  conquests  beyond  sea,  Henry  hml  to  get  firm  possession  '^"wjj^  I 
of  his  kingdora  at  home.      Various  traitors  and  enemies  bii  powor 
had  to  be  got  rid  of,  not  suddenly,  we  are  told,  but  one  by  "  "*^'  ' 
one,  and  that  as  King  Henry  knew  bow  to  get  rid  of  men, 
cither  by  process  of  law*  or,  in  case  of  open  reln^Ilion,  by 
force  of  arms.     Tn  short,  the  men  who  were  powerful  and 
dangerous,  the  great  Earls  and  chiefs  whose  names  stand 
foremost  in  Domesday,  were  to  make  way  for  a  new  race 
of  men  who  owed  their  greatness  to  the  King   himdelf.^ 
Foremost    among    the    rebels    wns    the    fierce    Robert   of  R<!v<dtaiidJ 
Bclesme,  who  again  openly  waged  war  against  his  sove-  of  Robert 
reign.     But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  built  himself  castles '*^^*'**°*'' 
and  made  a  Icflgne,  like  hie  predecessor  Eadwine/  with  his 
British  neighbours.    The  cruel  son  of  Roger  and  Mabel 
learned  the  truth  that  in  England  no  one  man  could  Hlund 
ogaiuht   the   King;*    his  caatles  were  taken,  his   WeUh 
allies  were  bribed  to  disperse,  and  the  Earl  himsi'lf  had 
to  leave  his  English  possessions  and  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  held  in  Normandy  and  France.*     The  fall 
of  another  noble  of  almost  equal  power  followed  before 
long.      William    of   Cornwall    aud    Mortaia,    who    had  Baniiih- 

luaul  tokd 
'  lliii  comes  out  in  tbe  «{>ening  of  Ordesic's  eloTenth  book  (804  B,  C). 
He  nientiotu  tbe  fiunniar  luunefl  of  Robert  M«Iet  and  Ivo  of  (Jmntmasnll, 
ami  adilii  "  ad  judidom  Bummontdt,  dm  tdmul  md  sopantfm,  vAriltque  tem- 
poriboi  at  molthnodin  vioUtu  fidei  reatibiu  Lmj^bcitavf  c."  Fine,  confiscation^ 
banUuMBt,  we  the  pcsudtiet. 

*  8m  above,  p.  Ij8. 
'  8m  toI.  U.  p.  490 ;  Iv.  p.  183. 

*  Sm  Wm.  MalniA.  ir.  306. 

*  Tbe  wmr  witb  Rol)«rt  of  Belamie  is  recorded  In  the  Chroofcle,  iioj 
(lb«  mention  of  the  Wekbtnen  come*  from  Florence),  WilL  Matmg.  v.  396, 
more  MeBy  in  Henry  of  Hontingdon,  317,  and  fullest  of  all  in  the  Shrop< 
•fain  man  Orderic,  806-80S.  He  givea  ua  the  names  of  the  WeUh  iirinces, 
Cbdwgan  and  GruRydtl,  sons  of  Khvs.  Tbe  English  fullowora  of  the  King 
eono  out  rtroogly  in  hia  narratlTe,  but  I  think  I  disoem  an  English  Wu1f(^ 
in  "  Ulgorina  renator,"  a  captain  of  meroenarieH  iimler  Robert  of  Bele«me. 
Bobort  of  Bdesno  appean  again  aa  a  visitor  in  Enjjbmd  In  the  winter  of 
1105-1106. 
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further  suet^eeJed  his  uncle  Odo  in  the  earldom  of  Kent, 
was  driven  out  by  a  judicial  sentence,*  These  men  indeed 
went  to  swell  the  streng-th  of  resistance  against  Henry 
in  Normandy;  but  the  meshes  of  Henry's  cmft  were 
steadily  drawinj>  closer  round  the  eldaet-bom  of  the  Con- 
queror. Duke  Roljcrt  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  England, 
in  one  of  which  he  found  it  convenient  to  give  up  his 
pension,  under  the  guise  of  making  a  present  of  it  to  the 
Queen.^  But  the  wealth  of  Henry,  and  the  wretched 
misgovomment,  or  rather  no-govemment,  of  Robert, 
stirred  up  enemies  against  him  throughout  his  duchy.^ 
Two  campaigns,  separated  by  one  of  Robert's  fruitless 
visits  to  England,  brought  Normandy  into  the  hands  of 
Henry.  Beneath  the  walls  of  Count  William's  castle  of 
Tinchebrai  the  fate  of  Normandy  was  decided.  Robert  of 
Belesme  escaped  by  Hight  for  a  season  ;  a  crowd  of  names 
even  prouder  than  his,  Count  William  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
the  ^theling  Endgar,  Duke  Robert  himself,  became  the 
prisoners  of  Henry,  William  of  Mortain,  the  nephew  of 
the  Conqueror,  whose  father*8  castle  had  risen  within  the 
walls  of  Anderida,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  bonds, 
some  said  in  blindness.'  Eodgar  had  but  lately  left  the 
King  again  to  attach  himself  to  his   former  friend  and 


'  Sea  the  Chroniclo  and  Florunoc,  11 04,  and  mora  fitlly  in  WnUaiti  of 
MalaiMbtiry,  v.  397. 

•  Clinm.  Petrib.  aud  Flor.  Wig.  1 103.  The  monUon  of  th«  Queen  com«« 
from  OrdeHc,  805  A  j  Will.  Malms,  iv.  389 ;  t.  395.  Tho  ttorj-  is  told  at 
great  length  by  Waco  ( 1 5688  et  seq.)-  The  calm  viadom  of  Robert  uf 
Uenbui  plajB  a  chief  put  in  the  tttory. 

•  WilL  Midmfl.  V.  398.  But  the  moal  graphic  accountf*  otnne  from  Or- 
deric  (786  B),  though  they  arc  put  aomoirhAt  oariicr.  WilUaiu  of  New- 
burgh  goes  M  fiu-  aa  to  say  (i.  3),  '•  Invitatua  a  majoribus  ejuitJeni  pro- 
▼bide  Rex  Henrtcos  civili  loafps  ooima  quam  hoatili  affuit."  Thi.>  fiill«et 
MMJtmnt  of  the  war  ii  that  givm  by  Wnoe  (15950  et  aeq.),  who  DAturally 
enlargea  in  a  ipedal  vay  un  tho  fate  uf  hu  own  city  of  Bayanx,  but  he 
srixoi  difibrcnt  campaign*  together.     Sec  Pluquut'n  nutu.  ti.  Z04. 

•  The  captivity  of  WHUam  of  Murtaiu  a  m«utiune«l  by  all  our  authocitlM. 
On  klv  alleged  blinding,  see  Appendix  X. 
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fcTlow-cnMader.'    He  now.  after  so  many  ups  and  downs  of  ch.  xxm. 

life,  was  again  spared,  a^in  left  to  spend  the  rest  of  Itis 

long"  life  in  harmlees  obscurity.*     Robert  himself,  who  had 

refused  tbe  crown  of  Jerusalem'  and  had  twice  failed  of 

the  crown  of  England,   lived  on  till  the  year  before  the 

end  of  tbe  long  reign  of  his  brother.     For  twenty-eight  Tmpriaon- 

yeara  he  was  a  prisoner,  moved  from  castle  to  castle  at  his  Robert- 

brother*s  will,  but  still  treated,  so  at  least  his  brother  pro-  "o6-"34- 

fessed.  with  all  the  deference  and  courtesy  which  his  rank 

and  bis  misfortunes  might  claim.^ 

The  native  Chronicler  sends  up  his  wail  at  the  sorrows  Exaction  nf 
which  England  had  to  bear  t])rough  the  money  wrung  IS^^*lr. 
from  her  people  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy.*    Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  English  national  Tinchebnu 
feeling  found  a  subject  for  rejoicing  in  the  event  of  the  day  "ctwr." 
of  Tinchebrai.     That  fight  was  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  pitched  battle  than  an}-  fight  that  Enghind  or  Normandy 
had   seen   since  the   great    days   of  Stamfordbridge   and 
Senloc.      And   men  might  deem  that  at  Tinchebrai  the 
vergiiH  of  the  men  who  died  at  Senlac  began  to  be  paid 
back.      Englishmen  had  twice  beaten  back  the  Norman 
from   their  own  shores ;    they  had   now  overthrown   the 
Norman  on  his  own  soil.     A  King  of  the  English,  raised 
to  his  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people,  a  King 
who  won  his  victory  fighting  on  foot  like  an  Englishman 
at  the  head  of  Englishmen/  had  made  Normandy  his  own 
bv  force   of  arms,   and   had  brought  back   the  Duke  of 
the  Normans  a  prisoner  to  his  own  island.     An  historian 


t  Duva.  Pctrib.  iioti. 

*  See  WUUam  of  Malbesbnry,  iti.  351.     Godgur  wu  clearly  nlivu  wben 

»  WOL  M»liiu.  iv.  389,  where  soe  Sir  T.  D.  H»rriy'«  note. 
•SeeAppesrUxZ. 

*  Sm  n^cr  the  jwn  i  lo^,  1 105, 

'  Thk  dMT  CMC  of  AH  inflnence  of  Gnt^Uiih  [inctice  on  Normiui  miUtary 
Ltetki  is  nurked  bj  Orderic,  8ai  A ;  "  Bex  Aogloa  et  Kontuuinos  sdcum 
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who  tili&rcd  the  blood  of  both  nations  ^  dwells  on  tbo  fact 
that  forty  years,  even  to  the  self-same  day,  after  the 
Normans  had  set  forth  at  Peven8cy  for  the  conquest  of  ■ 
England,  Nonnandy  itself  became  a  laud  subject  to  Eng- 
land.^ So  in  a  ^dsc  it  was.  Things  were  not  yet  as  they 
were  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  Angevius,  when  Normandy  and 
England  alike  seemed  merged  in  the  vast  dominion  which  ■ 
stretched  from  the  Orkneys  t^  the  Pyrenees.  England 
was  the  kingdom,  and  Normandy  was  the  province.  It 
was  a  province  won  in  open  war  by  a  King  of  the  English, 
at  the  bead  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  doubtless  English 
by  blood  and  all  of  whom  were  English  by  allegiance. 
King  Hfnry,  like  his  namesake  three  hundred  years  later, 
came  back  as  a  conqueror  to  England,  to  spend  some  years 
in  enforcing  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  in  settling  ecclesias- 
tical difiputee,  and,  after  a  season,  to  win  the  good  will  of 
Eni^land  and  of  mankind  by  sending  Robert  of  Belesme  to 
a  life-long  dungeon. 

As  things  stood  Ixjtwcen  tho  two  brothers,  Normandy 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  fall  sooner  or  later  to  the  lot  of 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  And  great,  we  cannot  doubt, 
was  the  immodiate  gain  to  the  conquered  country,  throngh 
the  change  from  the  no-rule  of  Robert  to  the  strict  and 


1 


peditei  detiuuit."  Bnt  &om  Henrj  of  HuntiiigdoiL  (i  1 7),  who  gives  the  Otd- 
^''"g""'*  reowm  (wo  vol.  I.  p.  399 ;  ill.  p.  472),  U  would  wcm  HuU  Robori 
alao  adopted  the  same  tM.-ttcai ;  "  K«!x  et  dux  et  acles  CKtons  podltcs  erukt 
nt  oMuUntItu  pugnftTont.*^  The  hone  on  Henry's  iide  were  the  Bretons  utd 
the  men  of  Maine  under  Helias. 

'  WiUuun  of  Molmeibury  aayn  of  himself  In  hie  prefiMMt  to  the  third  book, 
'*  Ego  iitrliiaquo  gentia  vangiifuem  trkho." 

*  WilL  Mfttius.  V.  39^.  "Idem  dies  imto  quadr«^ia  ciroiter  annoe 
fiierat,  cum  WiUelmiu  HMrticgui  primus  eppulit;  provido  fonitan  Dei 
Judido  ut  eo  die  Hulnlerctur  Ao^'Un!  NnrnianTii,  quo  ad  eaiii  Rubju- 
g&ndam  oUm  venttrat  Nonnannorum  copia."  So  WHliain  of  Now- 
btir]gh  ({.  3);  **  Henriona  re^o  Anglln  nociaiu  ducatom  Normannlic, 
aiout  pater  olfin  ducatui  NonuAniil»  regnmn  eoctaverot  Angliie,  nomen 
oelobre  et  gtaudo  adeptiu  eat,  juxta  uomen  inagauruai  i^ui  aunt  In 
terra." 
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wntcbful  polioc  of  Henry.'     But  the  rounion  of  England  ca.  xxm. 

iD<l  Normaxidy  under  a  single  soTerei^  was  by  no  means 

a  soorrc  of  nnmixed  good  to  either  country.    For  England^  Pewe  of 

aftor  the  rebellion  of  Robert  of  Beleame  had  been  put  down,  Engiij, 

the  reign  of  Henry,  as  far  as  peace  at  home  and  abroad  were  "^'^ 

concerned,  was  more   than  a  return  to  the  days  of  the 

pcaweful  Eadgar.     Within  bis  island  realm  the  life  of  King  One 

Henry  and  the  security  of  his  goremment  were  threatened  ^-IlSiT^'^ 

but   onc^,  and   that   only   by  a   conspiracy  formeil  by  a  ^^°^ 

traitor  among  his  own  servants,'     Scotland  was  friendly; 

it  was  only  on  the  side  of  Wales  that  wars  or  rumoars  of 

ware  were  heard  of.     But  in  Normandy  things  were  in  a 

very  different  cage.     Whether  Henry  preferred  England  to  Constwit 

Xormandy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  affairs  of  his  duchy  KonnwKly. 

called  for  his  presence,  and  thus  led  to  long  absences 
from  hie  kingdom.  Through  a  long  part  of  his  reign,  he 
bad  dangerous  enemies  both  within  Normandy  and  on  its 
borders.  Robert,  in  the  course  of  his  return  from  the  East.,  Robert* 
had  married  Sibyl  of  Courenjana  in  the  Norman  lands  of  WiUunt. 
Italy,  a  woman  who  is  described  as  far  fitter  to  rule 
his  duchy  than  he  was  himselil'     Her  early  death  left  him 

^  The  restoradm  of  good  ant«r  uk  Nonouidy  is  ataoagly  set  rorth  liy 
Oideric,  821  D.  In  IHe  usa»l  fcnnulft,  he  rwUmd  the  Iawh  of  WUlJam  the 
Caoi)aerar ;  "  pia«niM  lege*  rmoravit."  Sugar  (c.  1 5)  s«ia  forth  the  vigour 
tjiHetay'u  Xontijui  goTcnmunt  ray  strongly,  but  wkU  that  he  vn*  "  frvtus 
dostfaii  Jt/egm  Fnuoortun  ftoxilto."  So  AVilliam  uf  MaluH^sLun-  (t.  401;) 
ipaafci  of  Lewi*  m  an  ally  of  Henry  in  the  amquMt  of  Nonnandy ; 
"•ofiTToptUi  ndelicet  Anglormn  spoliit  et  nulto  regis  ohryBo," 

'  Thi»  stoiy  U  told  by  William  of  Malmeabury,  v.  411.  He  spenkt 
of  the  tfaitor  ae  "quhlain  mbjcalanu*,  plebeii  generis  patre,  sed  pro  re* 
giorotn  tltesaitmram  cmtotUa  Gunoai  nommii  homino,  natos."  One  wishaa 
to  know  tho  namea  of  theae  men,  aeemingly  court  ofHoen ;  bnt  all  that  w« 
oan  gat  u  an  initial  in  Soger  <a  >i)«  where  the  crimhiAl  appean  u  "  H. 
aanl&e.  fiuniliaHum  inthnoR,  Rc^  liberalitate  ditatus,  pottnu  et  famoeiu, 
tuDOtior  prodito^*  Suger  goes  on  Co  montii'D  hi*  pimiahment,  the  tuual 
(Ha  of  mntHation,  with  the  coinment,  "  ff  iium  loqneum  auffbc-anteni  niuruiBset, 
ariaeaiooiditer  e»t  daninatnu."  He  8pt>)JcB  alw>  of  Henry '»  fean  in  the  lama 
rtyla  ht  which  thoae  of  Oumwell  are  commonly  spoken  of. 

*  On  tbe  marriage  of  Bobert  and  Sibyl  tee  Orderit^  73o  A,  7S4B,  awl 
VOL.  V.  21 
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fcin.  xxin.  with  a  young  sou  Willium,  whose  claims  to  Normandy,  if 
not  to  Eng-land' — though  within  Enf>;land  they  clearly  were 
never  hoard  of — were  zealously  asserted  by  a  strong  party 
in  Normandy,  and  were  found  a  convenient  handle  by  the 

W*r8with  jealous  over-lord  of  the  duchy.  Constant  wars,  both  with  re- 
bellious Normans  and  with  the  King  of  the  French,  fill  up  a 
large  space  in  the  annals  of  Henry's  reign.  They  are  wars 
moreover  in  which,  as  at  Tinchebrai,  engag-ements  which 
have  some  right  to  be  called  pitched  battles  do  some- 
thing to  diversify  the  wearisome  record  of  endless  petty 
sieges  and  skirmishes.  Thus  the  rivalry  between  France  and 
England  which  began  under  Rufns  went  on  under  Hcur}'. 
And,  thus  early  in  the  strife,  Henry  turned  to  the  natural 
ally  of  England  in  such  a  struggle,  to  the  ally  with  whom 
in  after  days  we  sliarcd  in  defeat  at  Bouvines  and  in  victory 
at  Waterloo.  Close  alliance  with  Germany,  the  old  policy 
of  England,  the  policy  of  JEthcIstan,  Cnut,  and  Harold,  waa 
no  less  the  policy  of  the  first  King  of  the  stranger  dynasty 
who  hod  the  least  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  an  Englishman. 


'  Atlianoe 
wlthttie 

JCmpire. 
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In   his   dealings  with   France,  both   in  peace  and  in 

war,    Henry   had   to  deal   with   a   far   abler  and   more 

active  rival  than  his  brother  had  ever  had  to  deal  with, 

or  than   his   father  had  had   in   his  later   years.      The 

^y^      accession  of  Lewis  the  son  of  Philip  the  First,  whom  we 

to  France.  j,^yg  already  heard  of  in  the  wars  of  Rufus,-  marks  an 
1109.  ■' 

epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy.     The  new 

her  dcAth  in  8to  A,  which  la  diffenmtly  tolil  by  Williiun  at  MkhnSBbtuy, 
IT.  7,9^  See  her  pMMgyrie  is  the  Contintutor  ofWilliAiu  of  Juaii^geo,  riii.  14. 

■  He  b  Mrem!  timn  called  "Ctito"  by  Orderic  (838 B).  "CUto"  U  of 
rrane  e^nivAlmt  to  .Cthcliug;  but  Orderic  leenu  Co  make  a  distinaliun 
between  the  "  Clit^),^'  mid  of  Rubvrt,  and  the  "Adalinus,"  eon  of  Henry. 
He  also  oaioe  at  leait  apfiUea  the  Dame  ^  Clito  *^  to  a  wn  of  the  Kiag  of  the 
Fnndi. 

'  8m  above,  p,  101.  He  appears  in  the  Chronicle  ae  "  LoOewii."  Orderic 
givai  him^  aa  he  duet  aeirenl  other  piinoett,  a  HnaMe  name.  "  Lnduvtcuj 
Didbttldu  ;**  but  bx  hie  Life  by  Soger  be  is  simply  "  LudoTicua." 
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|Kmcr  betook  himself  actively  to   establishing  the  king-ly 

lauthority  nithia  the  small  part  of  his  nominal  kingiloni 

fishich  formed  the  octoal  domain  of  his  CrowTi.'     And,  as  a 

balance  to  the  ]x>wer  of  the  turbulent  cobles  which  he  wag 

Laeekin^  to  ovtrthrow,  he  was  ^lad  to  encoura^  the  rising 

pint  of  freedom,  and  to  ^ve  the  royaX  sanction  to  the 

^lormation  of  commHties  which  ^applied  him  with  a  civic 

militia  in  his  wars.     The  seed  which  had  been  sown  at 

iXe  Man^  a  generation  earlier*  was  now  bearing  fruit  in 

rTrance  and  other  parts  of  Gaul ;  and  the  Bishops,  no  less 

than  the  King,  found  it  their  interest  to  encourage  the 

ew  spirit.*     In  France,  in  short,  JQst  as  in  England  at 

be  moment  of  Robert's  landing,  the  King,  the  Church, 

nd  the  people  were  leagued  together  a^inst  an  oppressive 

obilitj.      But   from  this  point,  the  course  of  the  two 

eountriea  parted  off  in  difPerent  ways.     In  France,  the 

Kings  used  the  people  against  the  nobles  as  long  as  it 

suitfd  their  purpose,  and  in  the  end  brought  nobles,  people, 

and  clergy  into  one  common  bondage.     Id  England,  the 

growth  of  a  despotic  power  in  the  Crown  was  checked  by 

the  imion  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  in  a  cause  common 

to  them  all.     This  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the 

French   King  within  his  own  dominions  was  naturally 

accompanied  by  increased  rigour  in  the  relations  of  the 
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*  An  tbe  emriier  cb^iten  of  hin  Iif«  by  Soger  are  mainly  taken  np  with 
detaibiif  hb  e^qdoiti  i^pun^i  varioiu  tefinteCoiy  noUea,  vpeoialty  Uia  op- 
Jtiiiii  of  Um  ^ofdiflB.  Onlorie  too  (836  A.  B)  mlargei  00  tbe  Tigour 
of  Lewi«  af^atnvt  Uw  "  iynuuile  ptwdoaum  et  soditlowruiu."  He  began  whfla 
Ids  (alh«r  wai  alive.  A  itp^^ciincn  of  tbe  kind  of  men  with  whom  be  had  to 
deal  b  deeex^bed  at  length  by  Sugvr,  c.  3 1 .  Cr.  tbe  account  of  the  same  man 
bi  ^maxy  of  RuDtEqgdon,  De  Contemptu  Mtmdi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  699. 

*  See  Tot  ir.  p.  549. 

'  Orderic  (836  B),  jast  afier  tbe  panage  last  quoted,  jfoce  on,  "  Anxiliotn 
toCam  par  GalHam  depoaoere  ooactuk  att  eplaonporum.  Tunc  er^  conuna* 
aitae  in  Franeia  popoUru  utatata  oKt  a  pnesolibtUt  at  preabyteri  aocnl> 
tarentur  Rcgi  ad  obstdlonan  Tel  pn^nain  onm  Toctllie  et  parochlanu 
oamlfaaa.'*  So  Roger  (e.  iB),deecril<iug  one  of  LewU'a  campaigno,  anya 
ioddentftUyj  "  com  cooiawmitateB  patrue  panxrbiamm  adawent." 
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0N,  Ajiifi.  Hrown  to  th«  priiiccd  who  owed  it  a  nominal  hoiwge. 
Tliu  roiffii  iif  Ia-wIk  tliP  Fat  may  be  set  down  as  tb^  be- 
IRfiiwiinfif  of  tliot  fi^rudiial  ^owtb  of  the  Parisian  monarchy 
which  in  tho  vnd  iiwal1owc<l  up  all  the  states  which  owed 
il  hoiniiK-r,'  boMidcs  so  lurge  a  part  of  the  Gorman  and 
Ituru-intdiun  kingdoms. 
With  Huoh  a  |K>wor  f^rowiuf^  ap  on  his  continental 
llrtirv  hikI  fi^>i>tior»  it  wiiH  hardly  possible  that  Henry,  in  his  ■character 
UwU.  ^,f  iim^tor,  if  ii<jt  rnrnially  Duke,'^  of  Normandy,  should  fail 
to  niim*  into  collision.''  The  two  Ringv  had  once  been 
|HM>otud  fripuds.  Ixnvis  had  sought  shelter  in  England 
whou  hi»  Htop<niothcr  was  plotting;  against  him ;  be  hud 
bwn  rrot^ivoil  with  the  highest  honours,  and,  it  would 
aluiuvt  Nctfiu,  hud  U'<'(tmc  the  man  of  the  English  King.* 
But  such  tiw»  counted  for  littlr  when  Lewis  sat  on  the 
thn>u«  of  his  fathor,  and  when  Normandy  waft  in  the 
l^^rt  ««r  luuuU  \ii  Heury.  A  di«ptito  about  the  border  fortras  of 
iiti.ttii;.  GUors,  and  the  enmity  bctwov^n  King  Lewis  and  Tfaeofaatd 
of  Chiutrv*,  tb«  nofkhew  of  U«iut,  Um  mm  of  hit  le- 
aowihod  ««lar  A<lelA»*  kd  to  two  ymrs  of  war  eaity 
in  Uw  m^  of  Lewia.*  Tbc  wsr  is  XM  ua  in  9omt 
dotail^andwv  riii)    fw  rhimnliriilir  nfaal  nf  tfci  ffnftKA 
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King  to  jeopartl  political  and  military  advantan^'s  hy  the  ch.  xximj 
I'hivalrons  follr  of  meetings  his  rival  in  frin<»le  combat  on  a 
dun^Toua  bridge.'      It  is   more   remarkable  to   find  the  Enm  tv  nf 
Count*  of  P'landers  arrayed  throughout  these  wars  as  the  oOTanduw. 
allies  of  France  and  the  enemies  of  P^ngland.     The  Con- 
queror and  Robert  the  Frisian  had  indeed  been  constant 
rncraics ;  *  but  with  Robert  of  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  the  Trefttic* 
Frisian,   Henry  had,  early  in   his  reign,  concluded  two  Hearynnd 
treaties    of   strict    alliance.^      Little    actually    came     of^'"^""^ 
these    treaties;    but   they   are   hiphly   important   in    the  »'OA. 
history    of  the   diplomatic   art,    and    they  illustrate   the  jj  .  ^ 
feudal  notions  of  the  tirao.     In  them,  for  the  first  time,  thniwnbyJ 

,  -1    . 1 .  them  on 

England  uppears  as  granting  subeidies  to  a  forei^  futxlAl 
power  in  exchange  for  help  in  time  of  i\Tir.  But  in  those  "*"' 
days  a  eobsidy  took  the  form  of  a  feudal  grant.  Count 
Robert  took  King  Henry's  money;  but  he  t<wk  it  in  fee, 
and  he  was  to  do  military  service  in  return.  He  thus 
became  in  some  sort  the  man  of  his  pay-maKfcer;  but  lie 
was  already  the  man  of  two  other  lords,  one  of  them  the 
very  prince  against  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  be  called 
to  act.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  a  vjismiI  both  of  tho 
Emperor  and  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and  in  his  now 
engagements  he  takes  care  to  reserve  his  allegiance  to 
both  his  earlier  lords.  The  worst  case  of  all,  the  case 
of  the  King  of  the  French  calling  on  his  Flemish  vassal 
to  join  in  au  invasion  of  England,  la  specially  provided 
for.  If  this  should  happen,  the  Count  of  Flanders  is 
not  to  refuse  to  perform  his  feudal  duty ;  but  he  is  to 
take  care  that  its  performance  shall  do  as  little  harm 
as  possible  to  his  new  ally,  provided  always  that  he  is 
not  himself  to  run  any  risk  of  forfeiting  the  fiefs  which 

*  Tbim  (ftcrf  U  told  at  large  by  Sugcr.  Ho  does  not  fionipio  to  say  (a  15)1 
**qaod  B«x  Ludorioon,  bun  ]evit«te  ["  avoo  on  naur  leger**]  vmm  audacift 
•iifwtrbMt.** 

'  ^e  ToL  IT.  pp.  538,  687. 

*  Se«AffK:aduc  AA. 
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he  holds  of  the  French  Crown,  We  could  not  wish  for 
a  better  illustration  of  the  strange  complications  which 
arose  out  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  men  in  those 
days  bound  themselves  by  three  or  four  inconsistent  en- 
gagements at  once.*  But,  before  the  French  war  actually 
broke  out,  all  this  had  changed.  Quarrels  had  arisen  between 
Henry  and  Robert,  and  now  the  force  of  Ffauders  was 
ranged  on  the  side  of  France,  and  two  successive  Counts 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war  with  England.  Robert  him- 
self was  killed  in  this  first  stage  of  the  struggle.'  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Baldw-in,  who  followed  the  same 
policy.  Maine  too,  after  the  death  of  Helias,  fumiKhed 
another  ground  of  dispute  between  Henry  and  Fulk  of 
Aiyou/  Helias  had  been  the  firm  friend  of  Henry, 
and  had  had  a  large  share  in  his  \*ictory  at  Tiuchebrai. 
But,  now  that  his  rights  had  passed  to  the  Angevin 
house,*  Maine  had  become  a  land  hostile  to  Normandy 
and  England.  And  Fulk  soon  found  means  to  stir  up 
another  adversary  against  Henry.  Duke  Robert's  young 
son,  William,  Clito  at  least,  if  not  ^theling,  had  been, 
after  the  victory  of  Tinchebrai,  put  by  his  victorious  urcle 
under  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law  Helias  of  Saint  Saen. 
As  if  faith  and  valour  were  inherent  in  the  prophetic  name, 
Helias  showed  the  seme  zeal  for  the  son  which  he  had 
before  shown  for  the  father.''  He  led  his  yonng  charge 
through  all  lauds,  hoping  to  find  some  among  (he  princes  of 
Gaul  who  would  take  up  the  cause  of  the  disiuberited  and 
worse  than  orphan  child.  But  his  hopes  were  presently 
brought  for  a  while  to  an  end  by  a   general  peace.      A 


'  See  vol.  til.  p,  349. 

*  Uis  (Iwtb  in  reoordod  by  the  ChroDider,  1 1  [  1 ;  OrJeric.  837  C. 

>  The  Clmmiolar  (i  1 1 1)  wmktm  tite  aJIiur  of  Mainu  the  chief  ground  of 
Hvnry'd  wvfare  in  Fnmoo;  "iwi'Sost  For  Jnun  eorle  of  Augbovr  }«  )a 
Muiniu  tcgouiee  him  heoM.** 

•  See  »Uive,  p.  106. 
'  See  above,  (■.  ^. 
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treaty  was  concluded  at  Gisore,  on  tenns  higlily  favour- 
able to  Henry,  terms  which  seemed  to  go  so  far  as  to 
forestall  the  more  famous  treaty  of  Bretigiiy,  and  to  make 
the  lord  of  England  and  Normandy  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent power  on  the  mainland.'  The  Breton  Count 
Alan  Fer^nt  had  already  done  homage  to  Henry,  who 
gave  his  natural  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to  Alan's 
son  Cooan.'  Fulk  of  Anjou  also  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
Maine,  and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry's 
son  the  ^theling  William,  to  whom,  either  now  or  at  the 
time  of  the  actual  marriage,  he  granted  as  his  daughter's 
dower  the  county  for  which  he  had  himBtdf  just  become 
the  man  of  his  son-in-law's  father.'  Tliese  arrangements 
were  confirmed  by  the  over-lord  King  Lewis  in  terms 
which  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  parted  with  all  hts 
rights  over  the  lands  which  thus  came  under  Henr}'*s 
superiority.  Lewis  also  ceded  to  Henry  the  border-land  of 
Bclesme.*  The  lord  of  that  border-laud  was  already  a 
prisoner.  It  would  seem  lliat,  even  after  his  overthrow  at 
Tincbebrai,  he  had  been  again  reconciled  to  Henry,  that 
he  had  again  ofTcndod  him  by  disobedii'Dce  and  treason  of 
various  kinds,  and  that  he  had  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  whom  he  hnd  so  deeply  wronged.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  arrest  are  not  very  clear ;  according  to  a 
version  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lewis  himself,  Robert 
bad  taken  shelter  with  the  King  of  the  French,  he  had 
been  sent  by  him  as  an  ambassador  to  his  other  lord,  and 

*  It  win  be  noneoibend  Ibftt  liy  the  BreUgnj  treaty  Ctlvr&rd  the  Third 
,ea  tha  one  hand  gave  ap  hU  cUtm  to  tfac  Crown  of  Fmncd,  uiil  on  the 

^  cMiar  warn  fntd  from  aU  homo^  for  Aquitaue  and  the  other  continental 
i  dominions  which  he  held.    The  tenns  of  the  pcftoe  of  Giton  are  given  most 

at  length  by  Orderic,  S^t,  842. 

'  OnL  Vii.  841D.     "Homo  Regii  Anfrloruin  jam  liictiu  fuerat."     Cf. 

WiO.  Gem.  Tiii.  39. 

*  OnL  Vic.  B^t  B.  Ct  WiU.  Malma.  v.  419,  and  Ge«ta  Cuuiulom, 
P^Adiecy/  iii.  264,  in  both  of  which  phioos  the  grant  of  Maine  to  yvuug 
WiaUm  U  tpoken  of.  '  Ord.  Vit.  841  D. 
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the  law  of  nations  had  not  been  found  strong  enouf^h  to 
protect  him  aj^inst  the  justice  or  the  vengeance  of  Honrj*.* 
At  all  events,  in  the  year  before  the  peace,  the  career  of 
the  cruel  son  of  the  cruel  Mabel  ^as  brought  to  an  end. 
The  common  enemy  of  mankind  was  brought  from  Nor- 
mandy to  safer  keeping  in  England,  and  was,  to  the  de- 
light of  all  men,  thrown  into  the  bonds  from  which  he 
was  never  to  be  freed.' 

Four  years  of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  Henry 
strove  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  time  when  war 
should  break  out  again  by  forming  a  close  alliance  with  the 
reigning  Emi>eror.  About  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  Henrj'  had  l)etrothed  his  daughter,  then  a  mere 
child,  to  King  Henry  of  Germany.  She  was  at  once  sent 
to  her  new  home,  and  in  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  wars  she  was  solemnly  married  and  crowned  at 
Mainz.'  Her  husband  was  now  Emperor.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  woman  of  Engli&h  birth  had  been  the 
bride   of  Cu?sar ;    for   Eadg}'th    and    Qunhild    in   former 

*  The  iinprMoiuitait  of  Bob«rt  of  BelMinfr  in  1 1 1 1  it  reoordal  hy  aU  mir 
uAoritBOB.  Villum  of  Maimwthmy  (t.  398)  ud  Ordcrie  (841  A,  858  D) 
fire  delailk,  but  Orchrio  bu  two  wnicM  vUeh  H  k  not  rtry  eaajr  to  re- 
ooiicil«  with  ooe  Miothw. 

*  It  wm  nevor  known  whtt  he  (fied.  See  Heo.  HanL  De  Ccmtempta 
Muiwfi,  Aitgl.  Swsr.  ti.  698. 

'  CCOTdKic,533J)vMddMOoaliBubrofWiniHn  of  JaiDifcfaK,TfiL  11, 
with  the  mora  aoraivto  d&te  in  (lonnoe.  11 10.  Cf.  ChitiQ  PeCrib-  I113. 
For  the  mjkm^ge  n»  Otto  of  Fnufatg,  viL  1:,  and  ttftiiaSly  Kkkehwd 
(Pertt,  H  347).  iriw  dwoD*  cm  the  vait  nnnbcn  of  greek  nattriwwe 
aflnnUed  «t  the  nairiii|[«^  aad  ai^  of  Matild*,  "  Ent  ptogcttiU  «x  utnqite 
I  hagi  Baee  — fjjae  aatffltfctu  «<  ngaliM  pruiea,  in  cujm  lomiele, 
el  epere  n^ikaddbet  qwciaieii  falnne  Kuitotu  ehwade.  edeo  nt  oaalbaB 
ofMntor  Ranui  iBfcifi  h««di»  mftter  fcr*."  ItianoontediBeeod  Kelher* 
D«loh  in  the  Lam^tfot^  ChvtMt  iPert^  xvi  }«);  -Keinr  Heine  bet 
^  «Mn  hof  to  Mec«u%  4er  ■■«  he  to  wiee  dee  1  lining  11  dnehter  vnn 
Bi^leU^dewnegAiliu  MecfctiM,  der  nmlrede  he  ento  k«— Hme."  At 
lhbfAiAvuo»ii«o>thcCWMfahr«aBH«ymiply"eepiiwi.*'  later. 
■aii«6aMd  11J7  <aab(ioe«  in  1106).  heafipaeribj'thaatxa^erdeaBi^plM^ 
rf''«e]iBiiBi  HMwieffeliMiaifci  "  tet  iKi,i.p.6oi,ed.  a]baBd*«ani 


MABHIAOE   OF   MATILDA    WITH    THE   EMPEROR. 


times  both  died  before  tbeir  husbands  reached  the  Imperial 
,  dimity.     But,  as  in  all  these  cases,  do  En^-lit^h  Queen  or 
£rnpre«8  was  fated  to  be  the  mother  of  an  Kmperor ;  the 
one  £mporor  who  was  the   son  of  an  English   mother, 
Otto  the  son  of  Henry  the   Second's   daughter  Matilda, 
ms  not  tlic  son  of  an  Impcriid   father.     The  real  nume 
[of  the  new   Empress    scema  to   have  been  one   of  the 
k&amea  sprung  from   the  old  is^l  root ;'   but  she   must, 
like  her  mother,  have  chantred  her  name  at  her  marriage. 
She    is   known    in    history  by  the   name   of   Matilda,   a 
name  venerable  in   German  as  well   as  iu  Norman  ears, 
Jms  being  the  name  of  the  renowned  mother  of  Otto  the 
Great.*     The  marriage  was,  aeeording  to  the  new  feudal 
ideas,  made  the  txcuse  for  a  heavy  exaction  of  money,  an 
(»/</,  as   the   feudal   lawyers  call   it,  of  which  thp  native 
Chronicler  bitterly  complains."    The  closest  alliance  fol- 
lowed between  the  Englii^h  King  and  his  Imperial  nampsakc 
and  son-in-law.    It  is  even  hinted  that  Henry  of  Germany 
took  Henry  of  Kng'land  as  his  model  of  government,  and 
that  he  specially  sought  to  imitate  him  in  the  success 
with  which  he  c«.>ntrive<l  to  wring  money  out  of  his  people.* 
Henry  the   Fifth   held  the  Imperial   jK>w€'r   high    in   his 
[Italian  realm;  but  in  Germany  he  hod,  like  other  Kin^s, 
kto  strive  ogainst  rebels,  and,  in  the  very  year  which  followed 
"  bis  marriage,  he   suffered  a  defeat   at  the  bands  of  the 
revolted   Saxons.'     He  may  well  have  envied  the  perfect 

■  H«r  name  U  not  mentlonad  by  the  Chronicter  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
,  btit  iihn  ap]>eani  u  "v'Et^etic  "  tit  1 1 17.  Tty  John  of  Hexhaiu  she  In 
l"A»li2"  iD  1139(X  Scripn.  a66),  and  "Adda"  in  114a  (X  Scrijttt. 

^^9).  *  Sm  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

■  Chnm.  Potrib,  1 1 10.     "  f)l8  vtes  nv'il^c  gcdeorfsuni  gear  her  on  Untie, 
I  gjU  pe  M  eyng  iiun  fur  his  duhier  gyfl«." 

*  OMo  (rf  Vrmmng,  jtut  before  the  desith  of  Henjy  in  1 1  35,  bfts  tho  very 
onrioQi  eaUrj  (vii.  t6),  "OmnibiM  lione  ennipositiii,  conniUo  generi  lui  Jtegia 

^JUi^tmau,  totuiii  regnnm  vectigale  fucere  Toleiuv  mtiltuin  in  m  optlmatum 
Hum  c»ttU«xit." 

*  Bee  Coond   of  L'nixsri;,    1113,    and  more  (uUy  iu  the  Hjdberatadt 
CSknmidaia  Lubuita,  u.  1^2. 
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peace  uhich  his  father-in-law  kept  in  the  islaod  realms 
and  the  revenues  which  lie  drew  from  it  to  overcome  or  to 
buy  over  his  foes  elsewhere.  But  the  German  King^  had 
learned  one  piece  of  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  other 
princes  who  had  taken  wives  of  Norman  descent.  Some 
of  the  conrtiers  of  Henry  of  England  who  followed  in  the 
suite  of  the  bride  seemed  to  have  thought  that  they  might 
Bnd  an  occasion  of  establishing  themselves  in  Germany 
and  the  Empire  generally,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
marriages  of  Emma  in  England  and  Slehelgauda  in  Apulia 
had  led  the  way  for  bringing  both  those  lands  tinder 
Norman  dominion.  The  King  and  princes  of  Germany 
saw  through  ihoir  schemes,  and  sent  them  away,  with 
honourable  treatment  indeed,  but  without  giving  them 
any  hope  of  setting  up  a  Norman  dominion  or  Norman 
influence  in  yet  another  land.' 

When  the  war  broke  out  again,  its  cause  or  occasion 
arose  nut  of  the  claims  of  William  the  Clito^  the  son  of  the 
captive  Duke  Robert.  During  the  time  of  peace  Henry 
had  done  his  best  to  sccnre  the  succession  of  his  own  son 
the  ^theling  William,  by  making  all  the  chief  men  of 
Normandy  do  homage  to  him.*  This  jierbaps  unwilling 
homage  may  have  hftd  some  share  in  bringing  about 
a  movement  among  the  Normnn  nobles  on  behalf 
of  the  other  William.  The  cause  of  the  Clito  was 
taken   up   by   King   Lewis,   who   was   again   ill-disposed 

'  This  comea  out  in  x  rciiuurkal>le  pnmo^e  of  Onlerlo  (S38  D) ;  "  Rngerius 
filiuM  Kicardi  sliiquo  plurat  ex  Xormannis  comiUti  sant,  et  per  liAiic  copulun 
RanuuituD  ftpuMm  ocauoendpro  putaverunt,  at<|ue  UignltotM  opdiiutuui  au- 
daoift  set!  (tiritAte  suA,  nbi  aJiquando  adipiici  ciipieruDt.  Sic  nimirum 
ftnteceaaorefl  airum  in  Anglia  per  Eauu&in  Rio&nU  Juuia  fUiani  dominatl 
itml,  et  in  Apulia  per  Sicholgnudam  Clnoimalcht  duois  PBolerDitoni  filiam 
iiiper  g«miDOfl  tuercdeu  furuerunt.  U^o  aiquidom  vafer  Impomtor,  qut 
plim  penoraUttiu  nt,  agnovil,  trt  aliunigODaa  itHlubiti  CutiU  corvici  Bom  im- 
ponara  pnMaiTit.  Undo  ooiunltu  Germanorum  uinueit,  daiia  muneribus,  ad 
propria  reinirit," 

'  Chron,  Pou-ih.  1115. 
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WAR    OP   WILLIAM    CLITO. 
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towards  Henry,  through  the  neTer-ending  gmdgc  be- 
tween him  and  Henrj'8  nephew  Theobald.'  Count  Bald- 
win of  llanderB  was  also,  Like  his  father,  epeciatly  zealous 
on  behalf  of  the  CUto ;  hut  this  source  of  help  was  soon 
cot  off,  S8  Baldwin  died  of  a  wound  received  in  one  of  his 
first  campaigns  against  Henry.^  He  was  succeeded  in 
Flanders  by  hit*  nephew  Charles,  the  son  of  the  canonized 
Cnut  of  Denmark,  who  followed  another  line  of  policy,  and 
kept  the  |>cacc  towards  England  and  Normandy."  Tlie 
war  lasted  four  years,  and  in  the  conrRp  of  it  Henry  lost 
l>oth  his  Que^n,  who  wa.s  at  lcn>;t  a  tie  between  him  and 
his  native  English  subjects,  and  also  the  man  who  was 
their  bitterest  enemy,  his  chief  eonnsellor  Count  Robert  of 
Meulan.*  The  war  which  Henry  now  waged,  largely 
with  English  troops/'  against  the  rebellious  nobles  of 
Normandy  and  his  enemies  on  the  Norman  border  was 
full  of  incidents  of  the  usual  kind,  of  sieges  and  skir- 
mishes. Among  these  comes  the  tale  of  the  defence  of 
Brctcuil  by  Henry's  daughter  Juliana  against  her  father, 
which  has  been  already  quoted  as  an  illu&tnition  of  Henr}''6 
personal  character.^     It  is  plain  that,  in  this  kind  of  war- 
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*  Chron.  Petril).  1 1 16.  The  ChroDider  doc*  not  mcDtion  the  CUto  at  this 
■te^B,  bat  a  lilt  of  fain  partisans  in  Kormaudy  is  given  by  Orderic,  843  C. 
Bee  alio  Hen.  Himt,  3176, 

■  Sn  IhedrtftiU  in  Orderic,  843  D;  Will.  Molma.  v.  403  ;  Chron.  Pctrib. 
1118,  1119;  Hen.  Hunt.  318. 

'  The  Chrcmiclef  marko  Charl«a  as  tho  Ron  of  Cnut ;  aee  rol.  iv.  pp.  666, 
689.  Od  the  rwtj'B  of  ChaHce  soe  also  Orderic^  844  A ;  Will.  Gum.  viii. 
16:  Will.  Maluu.  Hi.  357,  v.  403,  of  whjcb  |>a«sagea  tlw  former  woa 
writUn  daring  Charit-H'fi  lifecimo. 

•  S**  tho  Clinoide  fa  anno ;  Ordirric,  843  B ;  WUl.  Malms,  v.  418,  who 
girca  Matilda'f  panegyric  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  aiR. 

^  Ord.  ViL  843  D.  "Quia  pleroBcjue  Normannonim  tuspectfM  habuit, 
•ti[KOi^ano«  Britonee  et  Angloe  cum  apparatu  Cfipiowi  cuiutitult."  80 
847  C;  "Nonnannoaet  Ang^iaalioaquetnuIlaMregali  jurea(lBoi\')t."  He  adds 
oiteof  llie  manjr  oomplainte  nf  th«  hwry  taxation  caunetl  bv  the  war.  What 
is  Um  Buaning  of  th«  odd  stnry  in  the  nf-'tmon-lwy  ADoalin  (11  |H)  i*  "  Rex 
HcBriciu  niratur  a  leonibus  in  itouino  per  Kauctitatcm  prlmi  prionii  Petrci 
tSU  appar«t>tia,  rirtutv  Doifica  dum  Tii.it."  *  S«e  above,  p.  157. 
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on.  xxni.  fare,  Henrr  was  oft^n  liard  pressed  br  bis  own  rebels  as 
well  as  by  his  more  lawful  enemies."  But  the  war  was  not 
confined  to  petty  actions  of  this  kind.  It  was  marked  by 
at  least  one  fight  which  the  small  numbers  on  both  sides 
will  hardly  allow  us  t^  call  a  pitched  battle,  but  which 
waa  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  the  time  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  Riogs  in  person.  They  met  at  Koyon  on  the  little 
river  Andelle,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Lions,  the 
chief  seat  of  Henrj''s  silvan  pleasures  on  the  mainland.' 
As  at  Tinchebrai,  wo  seem  to  be  reading  the  record  of  an 
English  victory.  The  hosts  are  opposed  under  the  names 
of  French  and  English  ;  the  royal  standard — we  are  not  told 
its  device^was  borne  by  a  man  of  English  descent,  the 
younger  Eadward  of  Salisbury;  and  again  the  King  of  the 
English  lights  on  foot  like  an  Englishman,  at  the  head  of 
his  immediate  following,'  But  the  tale  also  tells  us  how 
the  fantastic  notions  of  chivalry,  unknown  in  an  earlier 
generation  to  Normans  and  Englishmen  alike,  had  now 
begun  to  influence  men's  thoughts  and  actions.  Onr 
admiring  historian  tells  us  how  the  steel-clad  knights, 
seeking  only  for  glory  and  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  land,  abstained  from  the  needless  shedding  of 
Christian  blood.*     It  is  more  certain  that  the  iniluence  of 
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'  See  tlio  umpbktic  wotiIb  of  th«  Chronicle,  X 1 18. 

*  Tliiii  Wltle  U  recunliMi  l>y  Uic  Chronicler,  1 1 19,  anJ  ii  dc«crit>nl  in  g^cat 
deUil  by  Onltwic,  853-S55,  wl  fhmi  another  |M)iut  of  view  by  Suger,  303- 
305,  Matthew  FbHii  rIso  (Hirt.  Aug.  i.  117)  hu  »  glowiag  account,  in 
whic^  WiUiam  Criipln,  who  attacks  the  King  peraoDollj,  is  raised  to  be 
"Conaul  Ebroioenua." 

*  All  tkMO  d«taQi  cwme  from  Orderic.  Tbiu  Eadward  of  Salifehury  (on 
whom  MS  Hr.  J.  G.  Nichols  in  the  BaliHburr  vottime  uf  the  Archeological 
Institute,  p-  a  14)  appears  in  854  A.  In  854  B  we  r«aft  hnw  the  Kinj^'a  son 
Richard  with  a  hundred  knlghta  fuught  on  horseback  ;  '*  Reliqui  vero  cum 
Boge  pedites  in  campo  dimicabanL"  Sue  above,  p.  1 75.  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, on  the  other  hand  (iiSX  wakes  the  King  6ght  on  boraebaok  and  his 
■OQS  on  fool. 

*  The  passage  in  OrderJc,  854  D,  Is  truly  wonderfol,  and  almost  carries  ns 
to  the  Italian  wan  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  says  that,  out  of  nine 
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the  custom  of  Tansomin^  prisoners  was  be^nning-  to  have  ca.xxm. 
its  eflec-t.     King  Lewis  himself  was  let  go  by  a  peasant 
who  acted  as  his  guide,   but  who  knew  not  the  money 
value  of  his  prisoner.'    It  was  but  a  fantastic  courtesy 
when  Kin^  Henry  sent  back  the  horse  of  King  Lewis,  and 
when  AVilliam  the -'Ethclin^  sent  back  the  horse  of  Wil- 
liam the  Clito,^  who  had  that  day  for  the  first  time  fought 
the  arms  of  knighthood,'    But  we  may  see  real  generosity^  Jutt 
or  perhaps  the  higher  feeling  of  a  real  sense  of  right,  when  n«Tty!* 
King  Henry  sent  back,  nnhart  and  uuransomed)  certain 
knights  who  were  at  once  his  own  men  and  the  men  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  who  had  preferred  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  allegiance  to  the  higher  lord.'     And  an- 
other incident  of  this  battle  shows  that  we  are  getting 
into  a  new  age.     The  fashion  of  coat-armour,  or  of  some-  Intm-Iuc- 
thing  to  the  same  effect,  a  fashion  unknown  in  the  days  of  I^^j,„J^ 
the  Conqueror,*  had  now  come  into  use,  and  some  French 
knights,  throwing  aside  the  devices  by  which  they  would 


Irandrad  kni^^U,  three  only  were  killed ;  "  Ferro  ioiiin  noiliqne  vestiti 
cnuit,  et  pro  timorp  I>ei  noUtiwiue  contubemii  TidBum  libi  {i&rco)>aLnt ;  dcv 
tancum  ocddere  fii^eates  <jurun  comprehendera  uUgebaut ;  Clirifetbini 
«tiuitluii  bcUaUirvs  nan  efi\isioiu!iQ  frateml  au)guln!a  dtlfllAut,  mhI  legtM 
inotpho  ad  utiUut«ia  Mucte  eccleua  et  qtiiatem  fidfiUum,  dante  iDeo» 
rfcripoHUlmnt.*' 

*  Onieric  U>Q»  (he  eiory  in  855  A,  where  the  Kiag  of  the  French  U  oddly 
.  Acaeribed  a*  "  qoanti  «molumDXiti  rlr." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  855  B.     The  King's  boTMi  is  "  umimuH,'*  thai  of  the  Clito  ia 
* palefridiiB.**  "GuiUrimoB  Adellngns"  aud  " GuiUelmai  CUto"  are   here 

bt  olon  togethor. 
'  lb.  854  A,  B.     "  lU  GuiUelmus  CUto  armatoe  est,  ut  patrcm  •uum 
|4e  loogo  carcerc  Uberarcl  cl  avitam  siU  horvdilalum  vt^odicareu" 

*  lb.  835  B.     With  tUw  we  may  compare  a  utory  of  the  generosity 
ihown  by  a  bar(>n  on  thu  nlher  tttde.  IUch«r  of  L'Aig'tf^,  who,  though  engaged 

t  nbeUion*  oould  act  worthy  of  his  name  (seoTol.  i  v.  p.  659).  Orderic.Ss^Bi 
oa  how  Richer,  when  driving  back  a  raid  of  peojantA  on  the  King's 
I  on  hifl  own  land,  iip»red  a  crowd  of  thciu  who  aokod  For  mercy  under  a 
my-tide  cnieB.  The  coaunent  ia,  "  Nobilis  vir  pro  Creutoris  tuetu  fure 
ottttam  riUanis  peperoit,  a  qaibuH,  u  preiheftdere  eoi  tomore  priBstmijwiiuiot, 
jTMiitft  prefcium  exigere  potuiiaei.'' 
■  Se«vol.  u.  p.  3S5. 
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on.  uuu.  have  been  known,  were  able  to  miufjle  tbemselvcs  witb  the 
loynl  Normans,  and,  by  help  of  the  common  tongue,  to 
join  undiscorerod   in   the   songs  of  triamph  wbich  were 
raised  over  their  defeat.* 
;i  lit        Lewisj  thutj  defeated  in  battle,  tried  before  long  to  gain 
Ooii'lw  JO  *  liberal  advantage  over  his  enemy.      Pope    Calixtus  had 
1119.         called  a  Council  at  RUcims,  which  waa  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  pi-olates  and  others  from  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England. 
King  Heury  let  the  prelates  of  England  and  Normandy 
go  to  it,  but  only  with  commands,  couched  almost  in  the 
words  of  his  father.    They  might  profess  his  duty  to  the 
apostolic  aee  ;  they  might  promise  punctual  fiilfilment  of  all 
accustomed  duties  and  payments;   but  he  would  not  give 
up  a  jot  of  the  privileges  lianded  down  to  him  from  old 
times,  and  he  would  put  up  with  no  innovations  in  his  king- 
dom.'   Ho  had  need  to  give  such  orders;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  Council,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Pope  sit 
08  judge,  or  at  least  as  arbiter,  between  the  contending 
l^wii         Kings  of  France  and  England.    Xing  Lewis  made  hU  com- 
Ht&r7  to    P^ni'it  ^^  person ;  he  set  forth  how  Henry  had  seized  on  his 
?2^         fief  of  Normandy,  how  he  had  imprisoned  his  vassal,  its 
lawful  Duke,  and  disinherited  his  son ;  how  he  had  seized 
his  ambacsador  Robert  of  Belesme,  how  he  had  abetted  his 
ivbolliousTWsal  Count  Theobald,  and  had  done  other  things 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  man  to  his  lord.*    The  feeling  of 
the  assembly  vas  ^-ith  the  Frvnch  King,  and  the  Ardi- 


*  OpI  \iL  855  C.  -  KonBum  ft^Mtnm  wgnMaMB  aoi^  m  1 
mwiilw,  iiiMJiwii  mA,  at  I— iiiiartihi  mEU*  mizti  %«■»  hi«M|i>i*iiHiini 
waaHHi  ii^i^  M^vv  ■■gamanm  imhmi  new  iMnB^MB  mam  imp 
4Bim  fmtmmAmat.^ 

'TWOimJ  at  OTiMibweegfcd  by th> CWnwrlw,  iit^  amA  Em!- 
■wtylM.^'Wi  ■■■amc*faiywHfctWijyr<eHi  In  ■!  Yg«k,  Xlm 
MlaM  wvMM  b  »  (Mcffo,  95r-«3-    Bemfa  ImIibi  !■■■  CH^A)  >w 

«MMl  Ik  a^ffic  «L  ai. 
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Jntbop  of  U<;men,  Geoffrey,  who  trieil  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
bis  Bovewign,  could  not  even  find  a  hearing.'  But  Pope 
Calixtus  wa«  too  wary  rashly  to  commit  himself  to  any 
condemnation  of  the  King  of  the  English.  He  wns  moreover 
Henry's  kinsman,  a  nephew  of  Guy,  the  old  rebel  who  was 
overthrown  at  A  al-es-duucs,*  lie  would  go  and  speak  in 
person  to  his  kinsmen,  to  King  Henry  and  Count  Theobald. 
A  crowd  of  decrees  were  passed  in  the  Council ;  the  Truce 
of  God  was  ngain  confirmed,'  and,  if  Henry  of  England 
was  spared,  au  anathema  was  hurled  at  his  Imperial  name- 
sake and  son-in-law,  together  with  his  anti-pope.*  The 
interview  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  presently  took 
place  at  Gisors ;  and  we  are  told  that  Henry  was  able  fully 
to  convince  the  Pontiff  of  the  righteousness  of  all  his  acts. 
AH  that  he  had  done  had  been  to  deliver  Normandy  from 
anarchy;  he  had  taken  it  away,  not  from  his  brother,  who 
was  a  sovereign  only  in  name,  but  from  the  thieves  and 
murderers  and  heathenish  robbers  of  churches  who  had  it 
in  actual  possession.*    The  plea  was  certainly  a  good  one; 
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^  Old.  Vlt  8596.  "Orto  tumultn  diHiJcntium  interccptas  oonticuit, 
quia  iUic  multi  wiemnt  inimicctnim,  qaibus  excuaatio  pro  victorioBo  principe 
diMpUcuii.** 

'  He  mil  a  ton  of  William  Caant  of  Bnrgimdy,  aon  of  Ooont  lUgiudd 
and  of  AdelixA,  datiithter  of  Richard  the  Good.  The  pedigree  of  Guy, 
AichMsbop  of  Vienae,  afWm-ank  Pope  CalixtiM,  h  given  hy  Orderic,  848  A. 
Saa  ToL  L  p.  514;  vol.  ii.  ]>p.  181,  14a.  Orderic  mwi  the  vonla  "Dux 
BiirKandionuai,"  but  the  Burgundy  moaat  is  the  Imperial  ralatioate  and 
not  tlw  French  Duchy. 

■  Old.  Vit  860  B. 

*  lb.  863  A.  "  Karulum  Hcarictun  Imporatcvem  tboamacbum,  et  Bur* 
dbmm  paeudo-papnm,  et  (aatomi  eonim,  tncprons  excommnnlcavit.'*  There 
arm  a  erowd  td  other  docreea  00  Tarioos  Bnbjectii,  among  ibcui  a  Airther 
fiM-faidding  of  clerical  marxiagoa  and  of  the  inreatiture  of  abbola  by  any 
hkyinan. 

*  Thia  inlen^w  is  rsoordcd  by  William  of  Malroesbury,  v.  406;  moro 
fiUJy  by  Orderic,  864-866.  Henry  ia  mode  to  say  (865  B)  that  in  Kobert'i 
days  "p«nc  pngaiiiiiDaa  per  Noiinannlaiu  paaidmdiffuudubatur.*'  Uenry  of 
Huntingdon  (218)  remarki  that  "coUocuti  lunt  nacerdoa  magnuH  et  Rex 
tuagnua.*' 
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i-H.jxfii.  and  the  Pnpo  flmji1ny(>d  himself  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
*'"*"*  **•     Utlwc«?n  tlic  Iw"  Kiti^,  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of 


IWMHI 


llnirynii'i  tho  caKttcii  oqU  prisoncrs  which  had  been  taken  on  both 

MOM.' 


two. 


Pylnii  ntii 
Muita  lliiv. 


Tlu«  treaty  was  again  followed  by  a  short  season  of 
]K*A('0,  and  it  waM  during  that  season  of  peace  that  Henry^ 
vift'l'riouK  over  Itis  oin'inies,  had  to  endure  the  heaviest  of 
btowH  ill  liiH  (uvn  houHe.  W'c  have  now  reached  that  event 
in  HcnryV  wign  which  has  naturally  mi»do  a  deeper 
imprcwiion  on  popular  imagination  than  any  other,  and 
which  was  in  truth  tho  luming-poiut  in  his  reign,  and 
iiuleeil  in  much  of  Knglish  history.  The  Conqueror  had 
fuundod  a  dynasty  which  was  to  last  from  his  day  to  ours ; 
but  it  \va«  to  bo  continued  in  descendants  who  sprang  from 
him  only  by  Iho  same  spindle-side  by  which  they  Rpnuig 
fwm  the  oKler  nn-alty  of  *Elfred  and  Cerdic.  His  only 
direct  and  legitimate  male  descendants  were  now  King 
Henry,  tho  i-aptiN>>  RoWrt,  and  their  sous  the  two  rival 
WtUiama.  With  them,  in  the  second  generatioD,  the  male 
hue  of  th«>  gn«t  William  was  to  end  in  sons  each  of  wlkom 
\tas  cut  i>ff  in  the  Ufvtim«  of  his  fiitlHT.  The  tnm  of  the 
.Ktheliag  cwm  fiivt,  firoiy  pains  had  been  taken  by  his 
hXhict  to  mKWtt  \m  lutcwiiuu  on  both  uim  of  the  sen. 
TIm>  «ok4f«  of  Koffvandy  had  ahvndr  teie  bonage  to  him 
m  their  future  IWhe,'  and  the  t«w  after,  the  Witan  of 
fii^tand  dU  the  Hke  m  n  (mt  aweti^  at  Saiiiwij.' 
SlOl  fMl«r  to  alraistWa  hia  daun  to  the  KonHa  so^. 

«  one  of  the  Aitkin  «fth« 
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trcatVj  done  lioma^  to  the  King"  of  the  French  for  the 
fief  which  he  was  one  day  to  hold  of  him.'  The  frfct  is 
remarkable,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  homage  done  by 
either  William  Rofus  or  Ileury,  both  of  whom  seem  to 
have  looked  on  Xormandy  as  a  land  to  he  fonght  for  or 
bargained  for  without  any  thought  of  the  rights  of  the 
over*lord.  But  it  is  no  less  plain  that  the  King  of  the 
French  never  forgot  that  the  Pake  of  the  Normans  waa 
his  vassal,  and  the  French  version  of  tliese  events  implies 
that  impatience  of  the  feudal  relation  was  one  motive  for 
Henry  s  hostility  towards  his  over-lord.^  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  especially  after  the  oe&sions  which  Lewis 
Wl  made  to  Henrj*  at  the  time  of  the  former  treaty,  this 
homage  done  to  the  Kin^  of  the  French  by  Henry's  sun  is 
one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  Henry's  anxiety  to 
secoie  his  son's  sncccssion  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
With  the  same  view,  the  marriage  which  had  been  agreed 
[on  some  years  before  between  young  William  and  Matilda 
[of  Anjou  was  now  celebrated,  though  her  father  Fulk,  after- 
F^ards  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  this  time  absent  in  his 
iture  kingdom.^  All  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
^growing  notion  of  hereditary  right,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  still  only  a  growing  notion.  It  was 
still  needful  to  take  every  means  to  secure  the  succession 
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'  Wm.  M»Imt.  V.  40$  ;  GoaU  Ooomilum,  Uf .  164.    His  iMt  wriUT  has  his 
^wn  Tcndoo  of  the  w&nbetwoen  Heurysud  i'ulk.     S«e  alao  the  ContinuMor 
r  Flmnce,  1 1 19,  and  Sunoao,  1 1  ao. 
*  Bagar.  9i.     "QiKmiom  oohub  potwtM  unpfttieiu  eoasortia  orit,  nx 
1  Ladoriotw,  e&  qnl  mptfmniDdMt  reigi  Anglorum  daciqn«  Nor- 
I  Henrico  inblimitate  in  eum  »emppr,  tanquam  in  foudatum  8uiiu\, 
etMiSar,  Rex  toto  Angloram,  et  rcf^i  DobiliUto  <;t  (tivitiarum  opulvntis 
minVjQi    infcHnritAtiB     impatleus,    suflragio    n^potis    Theobatdi    p^tiiii 
oondtu  et  multorum  regui  Kmulonim  ut  ejus  domioio  denjf^aret,  regDcm 
I  ngtoi  torfaare  nitcbatur." 
'  Tke  maniagv  la  placed  by  Onlettc  {S*.i  B)  iu  11 19,  hotun  the  CauncU. 
^VtUiam  of  Mjklmesbury  (v.  405)  and  the  Oest«  Consultuu  (264)  connocl 
'  U  with  the  peace.     The  An^vin  writer  speaks  of  William  as  "qui  i>oab 
•am  [Henrioum]  re^tnaturus  erat." 
VOL.  V,  O 
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of  the  son  of  the  reigiiing  King,  especially  when  he  wag 
threatened  by  a  competitor  who,  in  Normandy  at  least, 
numbered  many  partisans.  But  it  is  worth  notice  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  thought  of  a  coronation  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  a  course  so  common  both  in  France  and 
in  the  Empire,  and  which  was  followed  in  England  hy 
Henry's  grandson  without  any  such  pressing  need.  Per- 
haps Henry  felt  sure  of  England  and  donhted  only  of 
Normandy.  Pcrhajfs  English  ideas  of  the  kingly  office  did 
not  allow  that  there  should  be  two  crowned  Kings  in  the 
land  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  Henry,  anxious  as  he  was 
that  his  sou  should  reign  when  he  was  dead,  was  no  more 
willing  than  liis  father  was  to  do  any  act  which  could 
bo  construed  as  giving  up  one  jot  of  bis  power  in  his 
lifetime,  even  in  favour  of  that  darling  son. 

But  Henry's  schemes  were  not  destined  to  hear  fruit. 
No  homage,  no  marriage,  no  treaty  or  agreement  of  any 
kind,  could  in  those  days  rule  the  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  before  that  throne  was  vacant.  In  this  case  the 
plans  which  had  been  so  wisely  laid  were  shattered,  as 
the  men  of  those  times  deemed,  by  the  immediate  act  of 
God.  When  the  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  affaire  of 
Normandy  had  been  settled,  the  King  and  the  iEtheling 
hastened  to  come  back  to  England.  The  King's  voyage 
was  prosperous;  the  .^lltheling  perished,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  by  the  sinking  of  the  ^Vllite  Ship.'  Men  marked 
that  the  ship  which  thus  refused  to  carry  another  William 
from  the  shores  of  Normandy  to  those  of  England  had  for 
its  captain  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  steered  tlie  ship 
which  bore  his  grandfather  from  Saint  Valery  to  Pevensey.* 


I 
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>  The  drowning  of  WlUimm  &nd  hb  eompAnloM  U  recorded  by  all  our 
writs*,  bcgimuttg  with  the  ChroniclGx,  1 1  lo.  Fuller  dc^iaiLi  Mid  cnmmenU 
MW  glvm  I7 Ozdarie,  867-670  ;  WUliam  of  Malmeshtirr.  t,  419  ;  Henzy  of 
Hmtfiiigdan^  aiBA.and  in  AngUa  8«cr»,  it.  696;  Eadmer,  135,  and  the 
Oantfnnfttor  of  FlMfsH^  1 1  so.  Orderie  •eems  to  pot  it  under  *  wrong  y«w. 

"  Bo  nyv  Ordtvio,  867-66S.     Tbonus  Kiu-Stephen  i>  nmde  to  aaj  tbftt 


'With  his  heir  Henry  lost  his  natural  son  Richard,  who  had  oh.xxui. 
specially  distinguiahed  himself  in  the  Frtnch  wars,^  a 
natural  daughter,  Matilda  the  wife  of  Rotron  Count  of 
Perche,  the  young  liichard  Earl  of  Chester,  in  whom 
ended  the  male  line  of  his  father  the  miyhty  Hugh,*  and  a 
crowd  of  others  high  in  rank  and  office,^  Grave  men 
Bpoke  of  many  of  them  as  deeply  stained  with  the  vices  of 
the  last  reign,  and  looked  on  the  blow  which  swept 
them  away  as  a  special  judgement  from  heaven.*  The 
grief  was  general.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
character  of  the  j'oung  ^theling  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  had  as  yet  had  no  great  op^wrt unities  for  working  any 
public  wrong.*  All  Henry's  schemes  to  settle  the  snc- 
e^sion  had  eome  to  nothing.  The  succession  of  William 
the  Clito  was  a  prospect  to  which  he  could  not  bring  him- 
Bclf  to  look  forward,  and  we  may  conceive  that,  however 


tba  CoDqnernr  puned  orn-  to  EngUnd  in  the  ildp  at  liis  fittTicr  Stephen, 
a  tale  whidi  it  la  not  euy  tA  recnndle  with  the  story  of  tb«  Hon 
(sM  Vol.  Hi.  p.  380).     Stcrpfaon  mn.j  however   have  been  the  osptain  or 

'  ThiM  Sichud,  who  appean  In  all  the  battles,  Is  especially  spoken  of  by 
Houy  of  Htmliugdon  in  the  De  Conteoiptu  MiiDdi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  6q6. 

'  Thin  Richard  is  alao  the  subject  of  the  moral  conunento  of  H«nry  of 
Bunting<lon  (u.  s.).    Sec  also  Ordcric,  53a  B. 

'  OrdcHc's  litit  (870  h)  liegins  with  "  Theodurlcuit  ptier  Henrid,  nepoe  Ira- 
peraturiii  Alemanarum,**  and  endn  with  "  Hobertus  Maloouduolos,  et  ntK|uam 
Giralfus,  fetkba  regis,"  whatever  Kmhtt  may  he. 

'  Thia  comes  out  most  clenrly  in  TIctuy  of  Hnntingdon  (318  A^  whose 

.worUs  areas  strong  as  wonls  can  be.   CC  Gcrvas«,  1359.    But  tbechatgals 

tfadlnotly  confinnad  by  Orderlo,  who  mentions  (36S  B)  that  sereral  persooi. 

;  them  Stephen  the  future  Kiii|f  and  Eidward  of  Salisbury-,  left  the 

tlikipt  "<|nia  nlmiaro  mnltitiidincm  lascivm  st  pompattcn  juTentntU  tnene 

Li>mq»i<»ti  snnt."     Matthew  Paris  <Hist.  An^'.  i.   130)  mercM  to  npeak  of 

tiie  charge  as  a  French  calumny ;  "  St  Frandgenarum  adver«anttam  probrls 

eredeodiun  est/*     There  is  also  a  singular  statement  in  the  Prut  y  Tyiry- 

ngitm,   1117,  which  I  miut   quote  in   the  translation   without  pledging 

l^yvelf  to  its  accuracy,  how  there  were  with  them  "abjiut  two  hundred 

Ijprineipal  women,  who  wore  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  atfecUnn  of  the 

ft  children"     Cf  Sim.  Dan.  in  anna, 

*  See  Appendix  W.    On  tfao  grief  of  Henry,  whii^  has  passed  into  a 

r  legend,  Waoe  has  much  to  say.  15335-15375. 
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accept dblo  it  may  have  been  iu  Normandy,  it  woald  have 
Leon  uniK)|)ular  in  Kngland.  The  King's  first  remedy  for 
thi^!  dnuf^er  wa«  the  obvious  one  of  a  second  marriage.  In 
tlie  year  after  his  sou's  deaths  Henry  a^ain  took  him  a 
wife,  a  wife  who,  if  not  English,  was  at  least  not  French, 
and  who  was  sought  for  among  the  prineos  who  were  the 
vaH»ils  of  his  son-in-law.  The  new  Queen  was  Adelaide 
or  Adeliza,'  the  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Count  of  Liiwen  and 
Duke  of  Lower  Lothringcn.*  But  this  second  marriage 
was  ohildlcss,  and  this  failure  of  legiLimat*  male  issue 
presently  led  Henry  to  a  step  which  was  without  [wrallel 
either  in  England  or  in  Normandy. 

An  before,  the  peace  did  not  last  long.  The  beginning 
of  fresh  disturbanoee  seems  to  have  been  when  Count  Fulk 
c*me  baek  from  Jerusalem  and  demanded  the  dower  of  his 
daughter,  tJie  widow  of  the  ^Etheltag,  who  was  kept  in  all 
honour  by  her  father-in-law  in  England.^  He  soon  made  an 
alliance  with  the  rebellious  nobles  of  Normandy,  by  whom 
theolaims  ofWilliamtheClitowereagmisaaseited.'*  Amon^ 
these  we  hear  especially  of  Waleran  the  son  of  Henry's  late 

>  LUn  Kv  w^^a%Umr,  dw  appcan  io  tfae  Ouunkl*  of  Mdnw  (tl>l) 
M  "AaKj." 

*  IV  inuriiSf*  ia  ncvrded  ty  tbe  CbroBlekr.  iiai;  **Sb  cyaf  Hori... 
lokna  r>i<ilwiiiwiia  m  WHwIlMnwn  Un  to  vlfc  to^tftm  AM6»  awl 
igrffVaBto  iiaMiii  gihi%nit  Saa  mM  ^  bflfatagaa  dategr  ti  LnMna;" 
iita««atktba«HHaalvotd>'h«f««oga'*  (aMToLLpLsSi.  KLa).  Tkiaia 

' »-^— '  bgp  B«U7   of  Uuattioifdoe,  «ho  adik  **eatui^  faienXm^BM." 

Ordmo.  S71  A,  my  thmi  it  n«  "  cooMiHa  laiacstiaB  "  (**  mai  oriuft  wiiaaa 
ft^wato  '*X  at^kih  oMsaa  out  murv  fully  ia.  B^imt,  136,  arte  lai— ■!■  ttet 
«fc«  Kiac  kufc  ttb  itap  "■»  Hud  ult^H  iafcijMiliMu  m— ■rilliiii  K  " 
TUa  fkiaaa  mm^  baw  nan  ibam  ana  Tinfng,  aad  h  bat  piiTia|w  ba  caa- 
teMlad  arOh  IW  aranii  «r  WOlbn  gf  fthkMdUry,  T.  419.  SmA»Xht. 
Omm.  itat :  Bki,  tnS;  aftiWaM.  15375- 

Mr.  Cariai,Paf»lMChcDnkl«.j63)oaibeM«*«teMwfb«^M.  Sk 


*  Cknn.  rairih.  tin:  WBL  Matea.*.  419;  Sfaa.  Dtta.  itJS:  CM 
Tit  975  D.    S«*  iDsca  of  brir  IB  Ww%  15360  «l  aa^n. 

'  IVo  aw  aad  Ha  eamaa  acaanal  t^^t^  up  bjr  oar  q«ii,  Chnsairiar 
«haaW«aaa»«»ihattagriti«t>H-    Ct  Ocdeae.  *^  C. 
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'  eminsellor  Robert  of  Meulan,  a  youth  who  with  his  brother  ch.  xxm, 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  eye-  of  the  learned  King,  ^,'j^'*'' 
and  whose  yotithfiil  powers  of  disputation  had  been  dis-ffHtfulan. 
phiycd  before  Poj)e  Calixtus  himself.*     Again  King  Lewis  ' 

stepped  in  as  the  ally  of  the  Norman  rebels,  but  this  time  ' 

the  English  King  ^vas  able  to  stir  up  a  mighty  adversary 

I  against  him.     Henry's  Imiwrial   eon-in-law  came   to   his  Expetlition 
help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Germany  and  England.  Empcmr 
Again,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Ottos,^  a  German  host  vraa  ^^Jj 
gathered  for  the  iuvasion  of  the  Western  kingdom.    But  the  "Mce. 
march  of  CcBBar  acted  only  as  a  diversion  on  behalf  of  his 
English  ally.     The  special  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
attack  Rheims,  where  Pope  Calixtus  had  a  few  years  before 
pronounced  his  anathema.     But  great  was  the  rejoicing  in 
France  when,  on  the  news  of  civil  distnrbnnces  within  the 
German  realm,  the  Imperial  host  turned  back  from  Metz, 
and  when,  in  the  next  year,  all  danger  from  that  quarter  Daath 
paHjed  away  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Einpen«r. 
the    Prankish   honse.^     Ilia    marriage  with   the   English  "''*■ 


■  The  reLuUioQ  of  Waleraa  tn  quu4c«1  by  Orderio  (875  C)  and  Id  the 
Ommicle  (1 1 23),  whera  n-e  find  &  remarkable  nse  of  English  huignaga 
aa  ftppUod  to  Norouiu,  "and  wcax  fa  nilcel  unMff  betwuK  hlin  [Hemy] 
and  hi«  Jm'^iiai."  Of  the  earty  cJucatiou  of  WaJeran,  beudes  the  pmia^B 
fai  Ordsric,  flee  \^1U.  Sloinu.  v.  406. 

'  S«e  Hi^ricsl  Euajg,  Firat  Series,  pp.  345,  c^  Reqq. 

'  Tht*  dcpedition  b  recorded  by  Otto  of  Frdring  {Wi,  16),  and  more 
fallj  by  Ekkekard  (Pertt,  vi.  263),  who  U  fulluwoil  by  Connul  of  b'rsperg. 
H<  Mys  that  the  march  mi  mads  "  ipeda  qaidem  contra  Saxouiaui,  re  autfim 
[  *en  oontn  Galliam,  in  repram  ragta  Lodewid  pmbhiirus,  nimirum  uiixiliitm 

scro  soo  Heuuioo  An^in   regi  pro  poMeMione  NormAnnue  pru^indv 

BtT*  oundem  regem  Oaltui  Lodewicam  contendenti,"  He  addi  the  re- 
nxrk  that  "Tctitouici  non  facile  gentee  Impngaaot  extaraa.**  Soger  (ai)  of 
courae  telli  the  story  with  great  glee,  ftnd  adda,  "Qoo  facto  nostrorum  mo- 
d«rDit*te  vel  raiiltorum  Lvmporum  atitiquitate  nihil  c^riiin  Francia  fecit. 
Wit  pDtentue  8Wt  gloriaiu  vlribus  tuerobnirum  suflnnn  adjuvans  glorioiitu 
propalarit.  rjimm  qaam  uno  eodcmque  tvrmico  de  Imperatore  Rtimano  et 
Bege  An^co,  licel  abiiena  triumphftvit."  Ho  hfcd  before  marie  Lewie  apeak 
of  the  Gerroani  aa  men  who  "in  terrmrum  duinitiara  Fninciam  »up(«be 
.|tneatuitpwrant."  Orderio  (883.  8S5)  records  the  death  of  Ileary,  and 
^  Jawirihoi  the  election  of  hie  Buoceasor  Lothar  at  great  length. 
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Angiisfa  was  childless,  and  new  pages  in  the  hiatorir  hoti 
of  Germany  and  of  England  were  thus  opened.  But  mean- 
while the  war  had  licen  brought  to  an  end  in  Normandy* 
In  a  battle  in  Bourgtheroulde,  in  the  land  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Rille,  the  rebels  were  utterly  overthrown, 
chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  the  archers  in  the  royal  host. 
That  host  ifi  again  called  English^  and  it  may  be  that  the 
foretathers  of  the  men  whose  arrows  were  to  win  the  fight 
of  Crecy  had  already  learned  to  wield  the  weapon  of  their 
conquerors.*  Most  of  the  rebel  nobles  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  this  time  we  hear  little  of  generosity  or  mercy. 
King  Henry  held  his  court  at  Rouen  to  sit  in  judgement  on 
his  rebels.  Two  who  liad  broken  their  allegiance  were 
sentenced  to  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  and  the  same  punish- 
ment was  decreed  against  Luke  of  Barre,  who  had  never 
sworn  fealty  to  Henry,  but  who  had  stirred  up  his 
bitterest  wrath  by  making  satirical  verses  i^ainst  him.* 
The  holy  G)unt  Charles  of  Flanders;,  whom  some-  chance 
had  brought  to  Ronen,  pleaded  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  it 
is  even  implied  that  the  King  s  argtiments  convinced  him 
of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.^  The  poet,  on  hearing  hia 
doom,  dashed  out  bis  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  prison.* 

'  The  b*tUe  ■  noorded  by  tin  Cbrotuoler,  1 1 24,  m  mjmo  LeDgth,  Ukd 
mam  Adly  liy  Ortefa,  874-881.  It  »  be  who  nxntku  thai,  tb*  battle 
wM  tMaty  wen  by  lor^  ucbfltm.  H«  daa>  aat  diBtinctlj  nMotioii  tb^ 
ma&m,  bat  be  mftke*  tb«  i«b«Ja  oppuM  tb«  "  floa  totiai  G»Uue  «i  Nor- 
■imniuB*'  lo  tbo  "  Angti**  npunit  mhtxa  tbrr  had  to  6gbL 

'  Tbe  plMM*  of  uapriwy—it  of  Hugh  and  Wftlena  we  emnhiOj 
Buked  in  tb« QaoaUa.  It  isfrwnOtdenc(88oD)  tbfttwagvttbaaCafyof 
Luk*.  Tbv  Kiag  first  bUndi  tvo  proottoix  "  pro  pe^orii  nmiu,"  tben 
"Lboma  4«b4«*  de  Bftm  pro  daruiorii*  cuibooibM  ei  taaccmriU  ainbiw 
oibaci  biMirih—  iupmi-iit"  or.  m  tb«  Kiaf  hiwulfitmde  lo  mj,  "  iiid»- 
9mttm  4m  w  nwitiliM  fcectui  Aormda  ooa^nrah  kd  injuriun  mi  fthm 
aMABVilkmil«T«daaqv»inJlnbo«tMftdoMbiB>a>ibkaK|N9provaaBTil.''  See 
wl.  U.  p.  aS7, 

■  Old.  Vit.  63i  B.  "  Hk  enditai  TUeAiB  I>ax  ctthji;^  ^nn  quid 
oontm  h«c  nUkroebiliMr  ot^ewwrtnon  heibnit^** 

*  Tbi*aft...ry  is  alntekd  by  Oidoio  («.«.).  He  dM  «  multk  uKneatibui 
qai  ttfvifaatftte*  •]«■  et  liiceliea  wanttMiC 
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Those  who  fared  the  best,  Count  ATaleran  and  Hugh  of  Mont-  en.  xxnr. 
fort,  passed  jearti  in  the  dungeous  uf  Houen  and  Gloucester. 

Peace  again  followed.     Tlui  Clito  was  once  more  dis-  Peace  with 

owned  everjwhere.     Fulk  of  Anjou  had  promised  him  his  ,,,j^ 

yoangtT  danghter  Sibyl,  and  he  had  given  him  in  fief  the  Mmriago 

county  of  Maine,  again  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  the  nito  wiiU 

u£theling.    But  the  subtlety  of  Henry's  canouists  found  out  ^^^^  "^  . 
»  J  J  Anjou  net 

that  the  marriage  was  unlawful  on  the  ground  of  kindred,  "*'»*'• 

and  young  William  was  again  cast  adrift.^     His  time  of 

utter  distress  and  wandering  did  not  however  last  verj'  long. 

But,  before  any  change  took  place  in  his  fortunes,  Homy  Henry'* 

had  made  another  attempt  to  settle  the  sucfcssion  of  his  [*iie'"aoc* 

kingdom  and  duchy  in  a  way  uii}>aralleled  in  both. 

former  plans  had  come  to  nothing. 

"  yitius  huic,  fato  Divom,  pmtevque  ririlii 
NuIIa  fuit,  pHaiA^ue  oridii*  erepta  JuvoqIa  e«t. 
Rfila  domum  et  tantes  Borrahttt  fill»  sedes,*'' 

His  Bon  was  gone ;  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  made  up 

to    have    any   successor   rather   than   his   nephew.      The  HiitiAtund 

growing  respect  for  legitimate  birth — a  respect  springing  ju^iy  ^^ 

from  the  jfrowing  oonwption   of  kingship  as  a  pro^^rty  ^^""S*"* '*f' 

rather  than  an  office — seems  to  have  shut  out  ail  idea  of 

passing  on  the  Crown  which  had  been  held  by  W^illiam  the 

Bwtard  to  any  of  his  grandsons  who  were  not  bom  in  lawful 

wedlock.    Richard,  whose  ynuth  had  given  such  hopes  and 

who  had  so  disting^uished  himself  in  the  French  wars,  had 

died  in  the  White  Ship ;  bui^  if  England  had  been  called 

on  to  choose  from  among  the  descendants,  legitimate  and 

illegitimate,  of  her  Conqueror,  she  could  hardly  have  made 

a  worthier  choice  than  Robert  of  Caen.     Enriched  by  a  Rohert 

marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  in-  Gkiuaj8t«r. 

*  Thu  muriate  ui  referred  to  ID  the  Chnmiole,  1137.  Soealou  Will.  Malms. 
».  419,  and  Hist.  Nov.  i.  I  ;  Ord.  Vit.  838  B,  The  klndrwi  was  .if  the  ni(nrt 
dUunt  kind,  and  it  w-uuld  tell  wiually  A^fiuust  the  An^vin  %llianceii  which 
UeATjr  luada  for  hia  owu  chlMncD.  '  Virgil,  .^^i;id,  vii.  go. 


too 
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.iiiu.  mied  with  the  earldom  of  Oloooefiter,  Henry's  son  Robert 
iru  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom ;  butf  at  this  time 
at  Uut,  DO  word  wm  breathed  of  his  enooession  to  the 
Crown.*  Henry  had  no%v  given  up  all  hopes  of  children 
by  his  second  marriage;'  80  he  now  ventured  on  a  etep 
which  showed,  beyond  all  others,  how  far  the  new  notions 
9ov«Uyof  of  kingship  had  already  grown.  Alike  in  Normandy  and 
tummAau.  ^^  England,  the  rule  of  a  woman  was  something  unheard 
o£  According  to  all  Teutonic  notions,  it  would  have  been 
held  absurd  to  l)estow  the  kingly  or  ducal  office  on  one 
who  could  dischai^  none  of  its  chief  duties.  Normandy 
bad  never  seen  a  Duchess  regnant ;  in  England  the  only 
case  IB  the  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  anomalous  and  momcn- 
Ciwnof  tary,  reign  of  Sexburh  in  Wessex.^  The  Lady  of  the 
yE»  *■**■**-  Mercians,  though  she  practically  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
■overeign,  was  not  a  crowned  Queen.'  But  now  the  feudal 
conception  of  kingship  hod  gained  such  ground  that  it 
began  to  be  thought  that  a  kingdom,  like  any  other  estate, 
might,  in  the  absence  of  a  son,  pass  to  a  daughter.  She 
might  either  discharge  her  kingly  duties  in  person^  or  she 
might  hand  over  both  the  estate  and  the  oflice  to  her 
husband.  In  either  caac,  the  idea  of  a  Queen  regnant 
points  to  a  notion  of  kingship  which  was  new  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  When  therefore,  after  five  years  of 
marriage,  AJi-liza  had  brought  him  nn  heir,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  obtain  the  acknowledgement  of  his 
daughter  as  his  successor.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  had 
left   Matilda  a  childless  widow  ;*  there  was  therefore   no 

»  See  Appendix  BB.  >  Will.  Maluu.  Hut.  Kot.  t  j. 

»  See  vol.  t  p.  5S0.  Ed,  a.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  565.  Ed.  a. 

*  Matthew  Pui«( Hint.  Aug.  i.  3.17)  bju  n  wonderfQl  liory  ftbout  the  Em- 
peror  forsaking  hi*  orown  (of. vol.  iii.  p.  758),  uid  h<>w  Matild*  wa»  guipeol«d 
of  hU  dcftth.  CX  tU>gBr  at  Howdwi.  i.  181.  who  addi  tli*t  MatUda  came  to 
Kiglaiid  with  the  Imperial  crown  and  the  haiid  of  SuintJamea.  To  racelve 
the  nllo  the  abbey  of  Reading  wm  (ouuded,  "  ooronam  aat«m  Imperialaa. 
i&  Iheiaaro  eno  reoondidit." 


( 
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fcar  of  either  an  Imperial  husband  or  an  Imperial  son  o.  xxm. 
utting  forth  claims  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
lie  island  realm.  In  England  and  Normandy,  on  the  otbor 
i,  the  belief  seems  to  have  been  that  the  notion  of 
phicing  Matilda  in  a  post  ro  iinnsnal  in  hor  sot  did  not 
roome  first  from  her  father  or  his  counsellors^  hut  from 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  land  tvhioh  now,  at  her  father's 
bidding,   she  u*as  called   on   unwillingly   to  leave.'     Her  M*tiIdA 

ence  however  was  needed  by  his  policy.     He  sent  fof  ^anGer 
!ier  from  Germany ;  she  joined  him  in  Normandy,  and  ac-  '""J?" 
compauied  him  when  he  came  back  in  triumph  to  England 
with  the  captives  of  Bourgtherouldc.* 

He   now    took    the   decisive   step.     In   the   Christmas  Her 
'^Gemf^t  of  the  y«ir,  which  was  opened  at  Windsor  and  then  Iwomtoby 
adjourned  to  Westminster,*  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land,  J^  WiUn. 
piritual  and  temporal,  swore  that,  if  the  King  died  with-  1116-1117. 


'  Both  William  of  Mtklmesbuiy  tad  the  OinUnnator  ofWilUam  of  Ju- 
I  imfily  that  the  princM  of  Home  put  of  tlie  Empire,  though  the  more 
Jy  German  (soda  aeefiu  to  be  cwrftjlly  ibtit  out.  iionght  for  M«tJlda 
Rit{n  over  them,  ftflcr  the  example,  we  may  sappoae,  of  Fulcb«ri»^ 
fZoe  and  the  aecond  Tliemlutu  would  be  do  preced«ati  in  the  Weat.  The 
of  the  former  writer  (Hist.  Nor.  i.  I)  are,  "Oonstat  Alii^iloH  T-o- 
■IngomiD  et  Longobardonim  priocipoi  miocedentibua  aiinis  jtlus  qunm 
Del  AnglUoi  Tvoiaw,  nt  earn  sibi  domiiuuD  r«qairerent.'*  The  CooUnuator 
i$)  mys,  "Licet  exceUentifesimi  |vrlnui|>08  ctiriie  BtHuntiee  expccrti 
ipdiu.  et  monim  wnustatom  \-ii-Gnte  impfnitore  oonjuge  tuo 
t  amnimodat  villi  mipcrarc  optartmt  ct  hao  de  caam  ipum  proeecuti  eint 
oaqae  ad  curiam  aul  patrui  id  ipstiw  njgaturi,"  It  u  not  very  clear  who 
arc  meant  by  the  "priocipes  coriat  Romanie."  Cut  It  would  seem  that  th« 
•inn  WBH  choeen  with  the  anme  object  a«  that  of  William  of  Malines- 
But  either  expreauun  in  worth  oranparing  with  the  wordK  of 
no,  881  C,  "  Imperii  inidgnia  morisna  OnKar  imperatrici  MntiliU 
dlmtait." 

The  two  things,  the  return  of  Matilda  uid  the  bringing  over  of  the 
,  aro  connected  by  the  ChrooioUv  (1126),  and  the  vidt  of  Daidd 
I  directly  after, 

*  The  statement  of  William  of  Malmoabury  that  the  Geniut  vna  huld  in 
D,  and  that  of  tbe  Clirumdcr  that  it  was  at  Winditnr,  are  reeoncIleU 
the   account    of  Simeon  (1128)  thnt   the  meeting  waa  adjourned   io 
on  ("  tnuuiit  fnde  Lundoniam  ").  where  tbe  oath  waa  taken  on  tbe 
1  of  the  CSrcnmcuion.    So  Uen.  Uunt.  a  1 9. 


rioi 
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till  tiiii. 


i)Avli  (.r 

I  AihiUftUil, 


I  fkvour  ii( 
1 8t«|4i»ii. 


out  luiti  naUi  ^oy  would  receive  his  daugKter  as  Laay — 
i\w  wnrdi  QlMen  und  Duchess  stiem  to  be  avoided — over 
I'ji^Iand  and  Nurmundy.*  Throe  among  those  who  swore 
lire  Hpociiilly  (o  i>u  nuiiced,  on  account  of  the  part  which 
thoy  |iltty)»d  in  the  liitor  history.  The  first  place  among 
(ho  luity  wiiM  yielded  without  dispute  to  David,  King  of 
Heotii.  His  kingly  rank  placed  him  above  alt  other  vassals 
of  the  Kiigliiih  Crown,  and  as  the  uncle  of  the  future  Lady, 
he  wu^j  noxt  a(^^>r  her  father,  the  natural  guardian  of  her 
rightJi.  The  wvond  plaoo  ^vas  warmly  disputed  between 
the  King**  legitimate  nephew  and  his  illegitimate  sonu 
'Hie  one  was  Stephen,  Count  of  Boulogne  and  Mortaini 
the  b(\)ther  uf  tliat  Count  Theobald  whose  cause  bad  been 
lUHito  llio  excuse  for  w  umny  wars.  The  other  was  Robert 
Karl  of  titouoevtor.  One  pleaded  the  rights  of  nmnntm 
of  kin  to  his  father,  the  other  those  of  legitimate  birth 
iiud  prituvly  ruuk.'     The  arguments  of  the  nephew  were 

JBMIv  K^hkail  u4  Xmm^I  to  k 
U>K;FW.  W^  iik«;  Wlft.  Om. 
tM4M  ^miTft*  aMBTMbttk 


lO*«ti»)l 


fttrtfa 


n«r.fciiMt«>fa.  •^K\Mi 


■IfcfcMfcwitSi 


feemiMl  tlie  btronger,  and  Robert  Held  only  the  Uilrd  place 
in  taking  the  oath,  wliicli  he  afterwards  so  well  kept,  of 
faithfulness  to  his  half-sister.  This  dune^  the  Abnembly 
departed,  afler  the  childless  Uueen  had  been  comforted 
with  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury/  as  though  it 
were  fit  that  the  principle  which  had  just  been  established 
with  regard  to  the  Crown  should  be  at  once  applied  to 
leaser  dignities  also. 

According  to  one  accouut,  the  Witan  who  had  taken  the 
oath  to  Matilda  were  absolved  from  it  as  boon  us  it  was 
taken,  by  the  King's  failure  to  keep  an  oath  of  bis  own. 
The  famous  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbuiy  declared  that  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly  swore  to  the  suoeessiun  of 
Matilda  only  on  condition  that  the  future  Lady  of  England 
should  not  be  given  in  marriage  to  any  one  beyond  the 
realm,  unless  with  the  consent  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Great  Council/  Be  this  true  or  false,  the  fact  that  lloger 
bhuuld  have  said  so  is  of  itself  most  remarkable.  Kogerwas 
80  far  from  being  a  genuine  Englishman  that  he  was  not  even 
a  native  of  England.  Yet  he,  truly  or  falsely,  puts  into  his 
own  mouth  words  which  remind  us  of  the  words  which  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold  when  he  tells  thcnmbot^sadors 
of  William  that  he  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without 


ent  quia  tjorum  prior  jur«r«t,  illu  |invil(^iuu  fiUi,  Ulu  ill^nut&t«ui 
oepotb  i|)ocUnte,'*  Id  the  wcond  the  Unguage  is  a  litUa  cb&nged; 
"  Boberto  exouUcatiAUi  filii,  Hte^bauo  dignitatem  nepotii,  defendeiitibiu." 
1  aoccpt  the  fomivr  Btutviuvut  lui  mure  uaruful  aiid  trustworthy,  oomin|{  as 
h  doM  in  the  regular  liLituncal  aamitive,  while  the  other  oomes  unly  inui- 
deaUUy  in  a  panegyriu  od  Roburt.  Th«  writer  of  the  Qcata  Stephaul  ( 34)  oLw 
mentiotts  Darid  as  swtMuing  fir«L  AiouOg  the  cler^  Aixrhbuhup  William 
of  omtxw  Mwore  firat,  and  "  licgerutt  ma^us  .SalesburiuiuJs  episoopuB** 
MCMid.     UtrD.  Hunt.  321  b.   Cf.  Will  Neab.  t  4. 

'  Will.  Mainiii.  Hi*il.  Nov.  I.  2. 

'  lb.  3.  **  EgD  Rogerium  Saliti  liirteiiHem  epU»(^>nm  sepe  dicetiteiu  audiv] 
•olatam  »e  cacnuntnitu  quod  imperatrici  fcccrat,  eo  eiiicn  pooto  to  jurAaae, 
ue  rex  pnvter  cuiuilium  euum  et  oieterorum  prooerum  filliuu  cuiquam 
anptftui  dant  e&tra  regnum."  TUc  bi^Uiriau  Lowuvtr  diutiiictl}'  refoites  lo 
attx  the  truth  of  the  Bi«})up'(i  ittatuiueaL 
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the  consent  of  His  Witan/  At  any  rate,  before  the  year 
was  out,  Henry  Lad  given  his  widowed  daughter  to  a 
hnsliand  out  of  the  realm.  According;  to  the  same  state- 
ment of  Bishop  Roger,  it  was  without  any  g-eneral  consent 
of  the  kingdom,  hy  the  advice  only  of  hie  son  IV>l)ert  and 
of  two  other  couEisellors,  that  Matilda  was  raurriwl  to 
Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Folk  of  Anjou.''  For  one  who  held 
the  rank  of  Augusta  such  a  marriage  seemed  degrading  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  and  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Augusta 
herself.^  But  the  scheme  exactly  fell  in  with  the  plans  of 
Henry.  Anjou  was,  after  all,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
France,  and  the  question  about  Maine  was  ever  starting 
up  in  new  forms.  By  this  marriage  he  trusted  that  his 
most  dangerous  neighbour  would  be  turned  into  a  friend, 
and  that,  in  another  generation,  Maine,  and  Anjou  it«elf, 
would  become  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ducnl  house 
of  Normandy.  Such  a  dominion,  even  if  Normandy  and 
England  were  to  be  parted,  would  make  its  holder  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  Northern  Gaul,  a  prince  for  more 
powerfid  than  his  nominal  lord  at  Paris.     Besides  these 

'  S*e  voL  iii.  p.  j6j. 

*  The  marruige  is  recorded  by  nU  out  writers ;  by  the  Chronicler,  Itiy ; 
Sim.  Dim.  1128-1119:  Ord.  Vit  763  B,  889  A,  where  »  wrong  d»te  it  given ; 
Will.  Matiiu.  i.  1,  3,  whu  quoted  Bishup  Roger  u  raying;, "  ejiu  nuibri- 
monii  nullum  uuctoreni,  nullum  fui»!ie  consdum.  nin  Robertum  comitem 
GloMceHtne  et  Brinnum  filium  coinitiH,  et  epincopuTn  LnxoirienMni.**  And 
thtt  i«  9u  fiu- cimlimietl  by  the  Cbroaicle  that  Kobert  and  Briaii  ("Briftn 
^  eorltifl  SQQU  Alein  Fergmn  ")  are  spoken  of  or  Uldng  Matilda  over  to 
Anjov.  GooffVcy's  persnuJ  sumame  of  Plantagenet.  which  has  come  iu 
pojiular  use  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  Angevin  dynasty,  is  fbond  in 
Wftce,  15388  ; 

"  Conte  GiffVei  son  iVwo 
Ki  I'on  clamnut  PI»nte-geneat.*' 
A  few  lines  on  he  ipeAlui  of  him  u  "  Ptanto-goiHtt,"  withoak  hii  name,  w 
Bufn.4  in  spoken  of. 

'  She  hB«l,  occortlin;  to  WQHnm  of  HalmeabniT,  Hist.  Nor.  I.  t,  l^ 
Germany  unwillingly,  and  the  Chronioler  (lU")  Kays  nf  tho  Angevin  mar* 
nage,  •'  hit  of^ohte  aa^nft  ealle  Frcnciac  tuul  Rnglisc."  80  Will.  Gem. 
viii.  25  ;  "  Licet  UQTitMii,  dedit  eamdem  imperatricem  in  nxorem  G»uMdo 
MaittUo." 
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more  distant  hopes,  there  mms  the  imiuediate  gain  of  ca.  xxjn. 
sepaiating  the  house  of  Anjon  from  the  caase  of  the  ClHo 
William— now  suddenly  become  a  great  prince — now  that 
the  affinity  which  had  been  onoe  contracted  with  him  was 
transferred  to  the  house  of  his  uncle.^  The  more  distant 
schemes  of  Ueniy  took  effcot,  at  least  for  a  iwason.  Through 
the  marriage  of  Geofirey  and  MatUda,  England  aud  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou  and  ^faine,  were  all  joined  nnder  the  eceptro 
of  their  son.  But  in  taking  the  stepe  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  that  vast  dominiou,  he  was  also  paving 
the  way  fur  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy,  for 
— what  no  man  then  could  have  dreamed  of — the  annexa- 
tion of  Normandy  by  France.  The  direct  results  of  the 
marriage  were  a  store  of  public  anxiety  and  private  un- 
bappiness,  followed  by  nineteen  years  of  wretchedness  for 
England.  The  widow  of  Ciesar  found  the  young  son  of  Dupaii 
the  Count  of  Anjou  a  mate  not  t«  her  mind. 


She  was  5j»md« 


once  sent  back  with  scorn  to  her  father,  and  the  Witan  ""*  ^^^' 

'rey. 

of  England  had  to  meet  in  solemn  debate  to  settle  this  1119-1131. 
domestic  quarrel.     Matilda  went  back    to    her   husband,  Her 
after   her   succession  had  again  been   solemnly  confirmed  ^^I^Iwh" 
by  renewed  oaths.-    Yet  the  lust  yeare  of  Henry's  reign  '*3*' 
were  dist.url>ed  by  the  claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  certain 
Norman  castles,  which  led  once  more  to  skirmishes  and 
fiiegea.^     But  in  the  end  some  degree  of  harmony  was 

*  Thi*  ts  denrlj  put  Eortb  lij  tbe  Chronioler,  1 1 27 ;  "  Oc  bo  kyog  tut  dide 
fur  to  hiiucoe  sibbe  of  no  eorl  of  Angcov,  ftnd  for  hclp«  to  bauone  tognnee 

'  Tbk  raikewftl  of  the  oaths  to  BladltU  u  recorded  by  WiUuuu  of 
UAlmMboiy.  Hut  Not.  i.  6 ;  *'  Imperatrijc  .  .  .  lutali  lolo  adventum 
warn  exhibuit ;  bAbiUK|ite  noo  pwro  prooerum  conventu  apud  Northam- 
tonam  priacun  fidem  npod  cur  qui  dederant  Durarit,  ab  his  ifui  non  dedenint 
ucepit."  Ooe  wonld  not  havo  found  out  from  this  vthy  it  was  tlukt  &lalilda 
eatue  to  England,  and  that  itbe  bul  be«n  (pending  two  years  in  Nomuuidy. 
fiul  we  mak*  out  the  story  from  Simeoci,  1 1  ig,  and  Hc&ry  of  Ututtingdun, 
aao.  Matilda*!  own  panegyrist  in  the  oontiouatiou  of  WiUiam  of  Juuddgw 
has  nothing  to  my  about  this. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  900  C.     This  is  In  the  Inst  year  of  Hctno''a  le!;^ 
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OB.  xxm.  broun^ht  about  between  husband  and  wife.  Matilda  beoMne 
the  mother  of  throe  sons,  one  of  them  to  be  in  time  another 
King  Henry  of  even  greater  fame  than  his  grandfather.* 


BirUi  of 
Henry  tlie 
Second. 
March, 
"33- 
Di]k« 
Robert  at 
Bmtol. 
1136. 

Duka 
Robert  re- 
moved from 
the  Dcviaw 
in  llristol. 
iij5. 


Lewis 

again  takes 
up  the 
rauae  of 
WiDiaiii. 
Jauiiary, 
1 137. 

AC  order  of 
Charles  gf 
FIau<Ieri. 
March  I, 
iia;. 


Tt  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  return  of  Matilda  to 
England  was  accompanied  by  n  chnn^  in  the  iirison  and  the 
warder  of  her  captive  uncle.  He  had  been  kept  under  the 
care  of  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  in  his  cattle  of  the 
Devizes.^  At  the  request  of  Matilda  and  of  her  uncle  the 
King  of  Scots,  he  was  now  moved  to  Bristol,  under 
what  they  mnst  have  thought  to  be  the  safer  keeping  of 
the  Emprees's  half-brother,  Earl  Rol>ert.^  This  clearly 
shows  from  what  quarter  dnnger  was  looked  for ;  and 
presently  danger,  if  not  from  the  captive  Robert,  at  least 
from  his  son  the  Clito,  again  Iwgan  to  threaten.  King 
Lewis  again  took  up  the  cause  of  William,  and  he  con- 
soled him  for  the  loss  of  Maine  and  of  his  Angevin  bride 
by  a  grant  of  tlie  French  Vexin  and  of  the  hand  of  Adeliza 
the  half-sister  of  his  own  Queen.*  The  way  to  a  greater 
promotion  was,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  opened  by  the 
murder  of  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  died 
by  the  same  death  as  bis  father  Cnut,  though  not  through 
the  vengeance  of  an  injured  people,  but  through  the  plots 
of  a  competitor  for  his  dominions^  his  kinsman  William  of 
Ypres.'*  There  were  a  crowd  of  competitors  for  the  vacant 
principality,  among  whom  were  King  Henry  and  the  Clito 


'  Ord.  Vit  763  B ;  Will.  Oem.  viil.  25  ;  Robart  de  Honte  (Partx.  ti. 

49O,  "33- 

'  Orderic,  887  A,  places  him  at  tht)  Derizen  a  little  later,  probably  by  a 
oonftuion  of  clironology.  The  cattle  nf  the  Devixes  certainly  belonged  to 
Biflhop  Roger. 

'  Tbii  i»  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  1 1 36,  who  adda  emphattoally,  "  pet 
wm  eall  don  ti\sA\  bin  dobtrcu  neJ  and  }iurb  ne  Kcotte  kyng  Dnuid  hire  eam." 

*  Ord.  Vlt.  S^4  C.  Bho  wiw  daughter  of  Rctner,  Mar<iu«SR  of  Montferrat. 
Art  de  Verifier  les  DftteR,  iii.  10,  630 ;  Wace.  15424. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  if}?;  Ord.  Vit.  884  D.  The  actual  murdnw  was  Bur- 
chard  of  liUe. 
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William,  by  virtue  of  tbeir  descent  from  Matilda  tbe  wife 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  Theodoric  of  Elsass,  who  carne  in  the 
female  line  of  Robert  the  Frisian.  The  King  of  tbe  French, 
as  over-lord  of  the  fief^  at  once  hast-ened  into  Flanders,  and 
pat  TViUiam  in  possession  of  the  county.^  This  sadden 
elevation  of  his  nephew  called  for  the  King^a  presence  in 
Normandy.*  Hia  attempts  to  win  Flanders  for  himself 
through  his  nephew  Stephen  came  to  nothing;^  but  it 
appears  incidentally  that  there  were  English  or  Norman 
adventarere  in  the  camp  of  William  who  were  looked  upon 
as  traitors.*  War  followed  between  the  new  Marquess 
and  his  competitor  Theodoric;  but  William  died  in  the 
next  year,  and  the  news  was  brought  in  a  dream  to 
his  father  in  his  prison.*  Theodoric  was  now  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Flanders  with  the  good  will  of  tbe 
rival  Kings.  Henry  even  called  on  his  nephew  Stephen, 
whose  county  of  Boulogne  was  a  Flemish  fief,  nnd  others 
of  bis  subject*  who  held  lands  in  Flanders,  to  acknowledge 
the  new  prince.*  Aft.er  this  we  hear  no  more  of  warfare 
tween  Henry  and  Lewis.  The  death  of  William  had 
completely  checked  the  scheme.s  both  of  the  French 
King  and  of  bis  Norman  allies  that  Henry  could  afford 
to  set  free  bis  prisoners  Waleran  of  Meulan  and  Hugh 
of  MontfortJ    The  tew  remaining  years  of  Henry*8  reign 


cR.xxni. 


of  Llito 
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IIJ7- 
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*  Orderie,  884,  885,  describes  tliia  expedition  of  T<cwla  and  WnUam ; 
"Goildmui  duoatum  FUndriie  dono  regia  el  herediurio  jure  obtinuit." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  Iia8. 

'  TbM  oomei  from  Alberic,  1137,  who  give^  many  particulaiB  from 
▼ariooa  writen. 

*  Hag.  Rot.  Ii|Ne,  93.  "  Agne*  Ac  Be]hgo  roddit  coni]Hituni  de  xxxx. 
mareif  argenti  qaia  filius  soiu  porrexH  ad  cotuitem  Fl&ndrin."  See  Mr. 
Himter'i  Prs&oe^  xix. 

*  The  Chronicler,  1138,  and  Orderio,  885,  886,  record  hta -wound,  hia 
ownMtic  profe^fdon.  and  hk  deaUi.  So  the  CunUnuaior  of  Florence.  Or* 
deric  887  A,  tells  the  atory  of  Robert'i  dream. 

'  OnJ.Vit.  886  C. 

*  Tbe  Chronicler,  1 1 39,  telli  thij)  ak  seme  length,  and  addii,  "  wurtton )« 
alswa  gode  freond  Bwa  hi  wktou  leror  feond.** 
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ca.xxiii.  were  taken  up  with  the  domcBtic  qimrrcla  of  his  daughter 
Death  of  and  her  husband.  In  the  year  before  his  own  death 
Robit.  Vukc  Kobert  died  at  Cardiff,*  and  Henry  remained  the 
FV-bnuirya,  ^^^^^  ^^^^1^  representative  of  the  Conqueror.  He  most 
likely  deemed  that  there  could  now  be  nothing^  (o  hinder 
the  peaeeable  carrying'  out  of  his  own  scheme  for  the 
succession.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  England 
actually  to  invest  a  woman  with  a  kindly  office.  It  was 
acknowledgement  enough  of  the  new  ideas  of  sovereignty 
if  the  realm  which  the  Great  AYilliani  had  won  by  the 
sword  should  pass  on  to  those  who  came  of  hia  blood  only 
by  the  spindle-side. 


Peftoe  with  Within  our  own  island  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  wns 
a  time  of  most  unusual  peace  on  the  northern  frontier. 
HdtfiM  of  Under  three  sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  Eadgar,  Alex- 
i097-ilo7;  iiiider,  and  David* — three  names  which  well  illustrate  the 
Mo^iaj-  ^'^'^"^o^-'b*  eclectic  character  of  Scottiah  royal  nomenclature 
Dnrid.  — Scotland  was  qow  passing  through  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  her  history.  But  it  was  u  time  of  in- 
ternal change,  sometimes  of  internal  warfere,  not  a  time  of 
eumity  between  the  vassal  and  the  Imperial  kingdom. 
Influences  from  England,  influences  partly  EugHsb,  partly 
Norman,  were  spreading  themselves  over  Scotland.  Kad- 
gar  had  been  set  on  the  throne  by  his  English  uncle;* 
Alexander,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  nmrried  to  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  Henry ,^  and  we  shall  see  that 
he  played  a  part  in  Englit^h  ecclesiastiad  afiaira.  Under 
David,  above  all,  the  connexion  with  England  became  closer, 
and  the  internal  advance  of  the  kingdom  was  greater  than 
it  hul  ever  \>cen  l>efore.     But  David,  the  brother  of  one 


1  Hlft.  Hon.  Glouc.  i.  15.     See  Apppn<lix  Z. 

'  Sec  the  account*  of  these  thrc«  Kiogi,  uid  eipedidly  of  DaTid.  in  VV'il- 
liftm  of  Mftlroesbury,  V,  400.  '  See  above,  p.  iia. 

*  Will,  Mabim.  v.  400.  Bat  the  u  not  meDlioued  in  Uw  list  of  Uenry'a 
children  in  Will.  G«m.  nii.  29. 
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MuUlila,  the  uncle  of  two  others,  andthehagbandof  a  fourth, 
holding  the  earMoms  of  Nortlmmptou  and  tluntiu^oo 
througli  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  martyred 
Waltbeof,'  acted,  as  long  as  Henry  lived,  not  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Koglibh  Crown,  hut  us  its  highest  and  most  honoured 
vassal.  And,  while  snch  a  friendly  state  of  things  histed, 
it  may  even  bo  that  on  neither  side  was  there  much  incli- 
nation to  search  over  minutely  into  the  question  whether 
in  each  case  it  was  the  Earl  of  Huntin^don^  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  or  the  King  of  8cots,  by  whom  homage  was  paid 
and  oatha  sworn  to  the  succession  of  the  Crowu. 

While  there  thus  was  peace  on  the  side  of  Scotland, 
there  was  far  from  being  peace  on  the  side  of  Wales,  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  reign  of  Heurj'  is  spoken  of 
as  the  time  when  Wales  was  altogether  subdued,-  and  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  that  his  settlement  of  the  industrious  and 
hardy  Flemiugs  in  Pembrokeshire  was  a  measure  which 
did  much  to  keep  the  land  in  subjection.  There,  in  what 
oncG  was  spoken  of  as  Little  England  beyond  Wales,  this 
last  Low-Dutch  settlement  in  Britain,  the  last  of  the 
series  of  which  the  coming  of  Hengest  was  Iho  first,  still 
remains,  fonning  a  wholly  separate  people  from  their 
British  neighbours,  still  speaking  a  form  of  the  tongtie 
once  common  to  Angle,  Saxon,  aud  Fleming.-^  The  estab- 
lishmont  of  Norman  Bishops  in  the  two  Soutii-Welsh 
Boes  of  Llandaff  and  Saint  David's  also  marks  another 
stsge  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  British  hind.* 
The  two  prelates  thus  appointed.  Urban  and  Bemard,  are 
often  spoken  of  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time, 

*  See  roL  iv.  p.  605  ;  CUnm.  Potrib.  1124. 
P**  See  »bovB.p,  107, 

'  See  AppeiKlix  CC. 

*  Fkmnee  (1115)  notw  etpeciaJly,  in  recording  the  dMth  nrtlto  Ual  British 
BubopofSaiDt  DA\'id*i,  who  however  bore  the  English  nftine  of  Wilfrith, 
"  Uwitw  ad  illuin  epiwopi  outttsro  Brytonict"  Hoe  Ana  Csmh.  ia 
umo. 

VOt.  V.  P 
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and  they  were  followed  in  their  churches  by  a  succession 
of  prelates  who,  whatever  their  nationality,  were  all  of 
them  under  the  allegiance  of  the  English  Crown.  The 
attempt,  niode  in  the  days  of  Rufus,  to  set  up  a  foreign 
Bishop,  Hervey  hy  name,  in  the  far  less  fully  euhdued 
diocese  of  Bangor  was  less  successful.  "  Agreeing  ill 
with  the  Welshmen,"  as  a  later  writer  delicately  puts 
it,  he  forsook  his  malecontent  flock,  and  came  hack 
to  England  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  the  great  see  of 
Ely.* 

The  native  Welsh  annals  of  this  reign  are  very  full,  but 
it  is  only  now  and  then  tliat  our  own  writers  take  any 
notice  of  Wi'lsh  affairs.  It  is  plain  that  this  was  a  time, 
in  South  Wales  at  least,  of  speedy  fusion  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Norman  settlera,  though  of  fusion  of 
quite  another  kind  from  that  which  was  going  on  in 
England  Iwtween  Normans  and  Englishmen.  Tliere  were 
constant  intermarriages  between  the  houses  of  the  Norman 
lords  and  the  W'elsh  princes,  through  which,  alongside  of 
more  strictly  nntional  warfare,  the  chiefs  of  each  race  got 
entangled  in  the  local  and  family  quarrels  of  the  other. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  when  we  find  all  Sooth  Wales 
thrown  into  confnsion  for  several  years  by  an  outrage  which 
nminds  us  of  the  legend  of  Troy,  Among  King  Henry's 
many  natural  children,  one,  Henry  by  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  Welsh  mother,  Nest  the  daughter  of  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr.'  Nest  was  alterwards  the  wife  of  Gerald  of 
WjDdsor,  one  of  the  Norman  settlers,  who,  after  the  (all 


'  I  have  binmwcd  Bitliop  Godnrin'B  charming  Teralon  of  the  wonlt  of 
William  of  MAlincsbury,  Geat,  Poat.  336;  "  H erven*  dhnberftt  Rp«  m*- 
jorutu  divitUrum  sedem,  oaimlufl  quud  nbi  et  WUeiudbai  vldiiia  dod 
GOnveairet."  CWilliuD  seemii  to  have  confounded  the  P^nUhire  with  the 
Oaenurvontihire  Bangor.)  The  Contjnuator  of  Flomncc  «[>«ciAlly  meutiona 
th«t  a  later  BUbop  of  Bangor,  Duvid.  oomteonted  in  11  ao,  wu  "  alectoa  a 
prinoipa  Griffino,  dero  et  pofjulo  Wallue." 

*  8m  .Appendix  BB. 
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of  Arnulf  of  Mont|»omery,  commanded  at  Pemljrolce,  and  she  ca.  xim. 

was  carried  off  thence   by  force   by  ber   kintsmaii    Owen 

the  son  of  Cadwgaa.'     Both  Owen  and  his  father  were 

zneo  of  mark  enough  for  their  names  to  find  their  way  into 

the  works  of  English  writers,-  and  Uie  adventures  of  Owen,  Death  of 

his  recoucihatiouB  with  the  King  and  his  rebellions  ugainut  jn^,' 

him,  his  wars  with  Britons,  Normans  and  Flemings,  and 

his  death  at  the  hands  of  all  of  them  together^^  fill  np  a 

krge  space  in  the  native  annals. 

Such  a  tale  its  tliis  is  typical  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
a  state  combining  the  evils  both  of  independence  and  of 
subjection.  But  more  real  historical  importance  belongs 
to  the  planting  of  the  Flemisli  colony  and  to  the  end  of 
the  native  episcopate  in  South  Wales.  Of  the  endless 
feuds,  both  among  the  Welsh  themselves  and  with  the 
Korman  and  other  invading  settlers,  a  few  facts  only 
here  and  there  concern  us,  ehielly  those  which  English 
writers  have  thought  worthy  of  recording.  We  have  seen 
that  Robert  of  Belesme  was  helped  by  Welsh  allies  whom 
the  King  won  over  to  his  side.*  The  Welsh  writers  story  of 
bitterly  complain  of  King  Henry's  treatment  of  Jorwerth  ttBiMiof 
the  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  of  ^*<l'*y'»* 
this  party,  how  he  was  defrauded  of  the  lands  which 
were  promised  him,  and  how  ho  was  kept  in  prison  for 
several   years.      But   from   his   English   over-lord   he   at 

*  The  story  ii  ti^  in  both  Bruts,  1 106-1 107 ;  It  in  not  mentioned  iu  th« 
Ii»tiu  AiiHAlg. 

"  Od  Cxlwgftfl,  MO  ftbove,  pp.  1 10,  1 15. 

'  Tbt  cftroer  ol  Owen  in*y  be  tr»:«d.  without  going  Into  the  longer  nar> 
nUivei)  of  the  Bnibi.  in  the  AnQjUas  Cmnbrite,  1105,  iiio,  iiii,  1113, 
1115,  1 1 1 6.  Under  tlui  lut  year  our  own  Floreuoe  roconht  his  doaUu  and 
[tTca  him  the  kiuKty  title. 

*  See  above,  p.  173.  The  entry  about  this  war  in  the  later  Brut.  1101, 
b  wmib  quoting,  a«  tbawiD^f  that  the  Britona  looked  mi  Henry  aa  an 
EngHab  King;  "Jorwurlb,  ttttn.  of  fileild^ii,  mn  of  Cynvyn,  etnl>rac«d  the 
party  uf  King  Hear}*  in  appiwition  to  the  Frenchmen  ^"y  troes  Jorwerth 
ab  Bledtlyn  ab  Cjnfyn  yn  lublaia  y  breoln  Uarri,  ao  yn  erbyn  y 
F&mcod"). 


\ 


08. xxiii.  least  met  only  with  imprisonment;  in  the  year  after 
Settlement  his  release  he  was  killed  hy  his  own  nephew.'  Nearly 
ofUwe  in  *t  the  same  time  a  further  extension  of  the  Norman 
SiinB*'^  or  English  dominion  in  Wales  was  made  by  the  final 
>J»».  conquest  of  Ceredigion  by  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  or  Gilbert 

of  Clare,  the  first  settler  in  Walea  of  a  house  whidi  played 
so  great  a  part  alike  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.* 
Senry'H  Twice  in  his  reign  Henry  thought  it  neodfnl  to  march 
Sto\v»l'«^ ^fi^'"^**^  Wales  in  person.  The  first  time  it  is  recorded  that 
^^  1114,  iiji.  he  returned  in  peace  after  the  u.sual  precaution  of  building 
^H  castles.^    The  second  expedition  immediately  followed  his 

^K  second  marriage.     The  men  of  Powys  had  risen,  after  the 

^B  death  of  Earl  Kichard  of  Chester  in  the  White  Ship  and 

^^^^  the   extinction    of  the  house  of   their  great   enemy  Earl 

^^^H  Hugh.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  march  that  Henry 

^^^H  was  struck  by  an  arrow  and  saved  only  by  tlie  strength  of 

^^^H  his   brenst-platc,  but   whether  the    shaft  was    sent   by  a 

^^^H  British  enemy  or  by  a  traitor  in  his  own  army  was  held 

^^^H  doubtful.*     From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  marched  as 

^^^H  far    as    Suowdon,  Henry    went    back    successful,   having 

^^^H  received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and  taking 

^^^H  with  him  many  hostages  of  the  children  of  the  chiefs.^ 

^^^H  From  this  march  we  may  date  that  eubju^atton  of  Wales 

^^TUtoof      which  is  attributed  to  Henry.     The  Britons  at  least  never 
again  called  for  his  personal  presence,  and  the  remainder 


Atouf 

WaltMiu 
Hunry'ii 
Uwt  jeon. 


*  Seetiu  Rtory  in  Ajui.  Cjunl).  1103,  1103,  it  11.  11  la. 

'  Ann.  CDinb.  tin.  "Owynus  divtirtens  ^d  Kerettigoaim  irruptiniuM 
fioit  Id  Flaiidrenses ;  pro  quo  Cadugsun  pftter  ejiw  Kercdigeaun  ajuint, 
01  Gileberto  filio  RiuArdi  traditnr.'*  Sea  Mr.  Dimook's  oote  to  Giraldiu, 
It.  Kamb.  i.  ir.,  and  Will.  Gem.  vUi.  37. 

>  Chron.  Pvtrib.  11 14.  The  MArgnin  Ano&Iist,  iii3>  here  dimwi  &  dis- 
tinctiuD  of  rank  bctwuun  two  W'elih  princes ;  "  R«x  Anglioe  Hcnrious 
ooUecto  inunenso  excrcUu  0  divems  BriUumLe  partibuH,  od  Walliant  fvo- 
p«ravit,  ut  contra  GriSnum  Gwinedotuiu  nyem  et  Oweiu  Powiionim 
reffvlHm  pugnAret." 

'  Will.  Matmn.  V.  401. 

'  See  Cbrao.  PetHb.  and  bim.  Dim.  1 1  a  1,  where  the  BobmiiBion  is  Btroagly 
•MBTted. 
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beir  annals  down  to  Henry's  Acaih  is  taken  np  with  en.  xxm. 
U  of  their  strifes  amongst  themselves,  chielly  taking 
the  fonn  of  slaughter  and  mutilation  inflicted  by  kisis- 
nan  npoti  kinsman.*  The  general  result  of  Henry's 
^  Teign  as  regards  Wales  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
British  writer,  who  is  complaining  of  the  unwise  doings 
of  a  certain  Cedivor  son  of  Goronwy  j  *'  And  none  could 
be  more  mischievous  than  that  Cedivor  to  the  country 
in  general,  lM?fore  he  left  D}Ted  as  he  did,  full  of  various 
nation}:^  such  as  Flemings  and  French  and  Saxons,  and 
his  own  native  tribe  ;  who,  though  they  were  one  nation 
with  the  men  of  Ceredigion,  nevertheless  had  hostile 
hearts,  on  account  uf  their  disquietude  and  discord 
formerly ;  and  more  than  that,  being  in  fear  of  offend- 
ing King  Henry,  the  man  who  had  sul>dued  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  isle  of  Britain  hy  his  power  and  au- 
thority, and  who  had  subjugated  many  countries  beyond 
sea  under  his  rule,  some  by  force  and  arms,  others  by 
innumerable  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  ;  the  man  with  whom 
no  one  could  strive  but  God  alone,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  power/'  * 

With  Ireland  the  relations  of  Henry  seem  to  have  been  Relations 
peaceful.     The  Irish  Kings  are  described  as  looking  up  to  ^ith 
the  King  of  Fngland  with  great  reverence,  though  we  get  '"'*'"'» 
a  vague  hint  that  their  friendship  was  not  absolutely  un- 
broken.*    It  is  more  certain  that,  as  under  the  two  Wil- 
liams, so  under  Henry,  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  went 
on,  and  at  least  one  Irish  Bishop,  Gregory  of  Dublin,  was 

*  8e«  evpecioUy  the  later  Brut,  1121-1126. 

'  Brut  5  Tywpogian.  11 13.  I  follow  the  tnuia]jitio&  in  the  ChronielM 
and  Memnriala.  Tli>f  account  in  Onleric  (900  A)  uf  ■  groat  genenU  move' 
ment  in  Wale*  just  before  Henry'n  death,  which  be  wither]  to  come  back 
from  Nofmui'ly  ta  avenge,  reads  like  a  oonftuion  with  the  dirtnrbftaoM 
which  fiiUowed  bis  death. 

'  See  WilL  Maliru.  v.  409.  Both  the  Chronicon  ScoCorum  and  the 
fiift^mim  of  Lnch  CV  record  the  dejtth  of  Henry.  In  the  Utter  he  apj>ean 
••"Hanrico  mac  AVilUlim  ri  Franc  tKrus  Saxon  ocur  Bretan." 


with 
Orkney, 


OB.  xxin.  ooTisePrated  in  England,'  We  hear  also  of  the  friendship 
between  Henry  and  Paul  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  though 
the  homage  of  that  prince  was  dne,  not  to  England,  l>ut 
to  Norway,  a  friendship  shown  chiefly,  it  wonld  seem,  by 
gifts  to  Henry's  zoological  collection  at  Woodstock.^  Here 
again  the  connexion  take«  an  ecclesiastical  form,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  more  strictly  a  suffragan  ofTrondhjem, 
IB  seen  acting  as  a  suffragan  of  York.^  In  short  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  throug-h  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  and 
the  neighbouring  lands,  the  fame  and  power  of  Henry 
surpassed  that  of  any  King  that  had  gone  before  him. 
It  was  more  than  the  reign  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  come 
again. 


Tlie  reign  of  Henry,  as  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of 
England  are  concerned,  is,  except  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
Henry.  little  more  than  a  blank.  Of  a  reign  in  which,  after  its 
first  three  years,  the  land  saw  neither  domestic  revolt 
nor  foreign  invasion,  there  is  no  really  connected  narrative 
to  tell.  Setting  aside  ecclesiastical  and  foreign  affairs, 
our  Chroniclers  have  nothing  to  tcU  us  beyond  the 
frequent  complaints  of  the  King's  exactions  of  money,-*  a 
few  notices  of  his  strict  juiitice,  degenerating  sometimes 
perhaps  into  injustice,^  and  a  crowd  of  notices  of  the 
weather,  the  crops,  and  natural  phenomena  of  all  kinds.*^ 
Of  single  events  of  this  kind  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  heavy  punishment  of  the  false  moneyerSj  which  I 
have  already  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  character  of 

*  See  G«rTu«,  1660,  ftnd   more  folly  Cont.  Flor.  iiai.    See  vat.  iv. 
p.  sag. 

»  Will.  Mftlnu.  T.  409. 
'  See  Eiidiner,  97. 

*  Cbrun.  Petrib.  1104,  1105,  irio,  iiifi,  1117.  izi8.  11S4,  1I38. 

*  Seo  fcboTo,  p.  1 59. 
'  ChroD.  Petrib.  1104,  1106,  1107.  mo,  lui,  1113,   1114,  1115,  1116, 

1117.  1118.  1119,  1131,  1133,  1124,  1135,  1127,  1131.    Sra  Mr.  EariVa 
note,  Parallel  Cfaroniclee,  p.  363, 
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tlic  King.'     Henry's  castle-building:  oii  tbe  Welsh  frontier  ch.  xxm. 

has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  we  have  seen  that,  peacefal  ^®"^,^  ■ 

as  thingi}  were  on  the  side  of  Scotland^  he  thought  it  GuUiU, 

needful  to  add  strength  to  the  cit}'  which  his  brother  liad        "^ 

called  into  being  on  the  northern  frontier.     At  the  time 

when  he  was,  as  has  been  already  noticed,''  at  York,  where 

be,  as  a  King  who  nas  ready  to  do  justice  in  person,  found 

much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  of  northern 

England  generally,  he  visited  Carlisle,  and  gave  orders  for 

further  defending  the  city  with  walls  and  towers.^     The 

new  fortress  had  just  become  an  immediate  possession  of 

the  Crown,  by  the  transfer  of  its  Earl  Ralph  Mescbines  to 

the  earldom  of  Chester,  left  void  by  the  fate  of  the  White 

Ship. 

In  ecclesiastical  affaire,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  ofEoclesiM- 
Henry  holds  a  most  important  place,  especially  as  a  link  nnkenry^^ 
between  the  past  reigns  of  his  iather  and  brother  and  the 


coming  reign  of  his  grandson.     It  is  a  time  of  struggle  Straggle 

between  the  Old-English  notions  which,  as  suiting  their  oewnotjoiu 

own    interest,   the    Norman    Kiu"«   were    as   zealous   to  '^^  ^"P** 
'  ^  °  power. 

defend  as  their  English  predecessors,  and  the  new-fangled 
notions  which,  as  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  Conquest, 
were  fast  coming  in  from  Ilome.  It  was  a  time  of  dispute 
about  the  right  of  investitures  and  about  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  two  points  on  both  of  which  the  ancient 
customs  of  England  haJl  more  or  less  fully  to  yield  to 
Roman  innovations.    It  was  a  tame  in  which  the  connexion 


I 


1  See  ftboTe,  p,  j  59. 
'  BeekboYe.  p.  161. 

'Km.  Oun.    1 1  at.     "Hoc    anao   rex   Henricus,  port    festum    Siuicti 

Midttetii  N'orthymtir&uas  Iniraiu  regiouea,  ab  Kboroco  divertit  vermis  nuire 

-  ooddentnle,  connJerEtanu  dvitatetn    (kntirjuam    qtue  Ungua  Bnttonum 

,  Cnirid  dicifcur,  qu»  nunc  C»r)eol  Attglice,  Latioe  vera  Lugub&lu  appellAtur. 

,  qtum  tlfttn   pecunia   cnstelln  et  turribuB   pneoepit   tuuniri.     Hinc  ndiviu 

Eboncnin,  pml  gnreA  cirlum  ot  comproTinctalium  ifflplRciLationeo,  revenus 

ect  Sutbjrratiriaui." 
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with  Rome  and  the  authority  of  Rome  was  strengthened 
in  every  way.  This  \s  a  most  speaking  eign  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Island  Empire  was  being  drawn  into  the 
general  political  system  of  Western  EuropCj  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  political  system  of  Western  Eurojie  was  fast 
coming  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  centre.  The 
change  mubi  have  been  unavoidable,  when  it  pressed  on 
with  sncb  strides  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  like 
Henry,  than  whom  none  was  less  inclined  to  give  up  any 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Ilenry  was  sur- 
rounded, and  for  the  most  part  supported,  by  Bishops  of 
his  own  or  his  brother^s  choosing.  They  htid  mostly  been 
promoted  to  ecclesiastical  office  from  the  temporal  service 
of  the  Kiug;  they  were  able  stateti^men,  oflen  raagniGcent 
builders,  who  left  behind  them,  some  on  the  whole  a  good, 
some  on  the  whole  a  bad,  memory  in  their  dioceses ;  but 
none  of  them  could  lay  any  claim  to  the  character  of  saints.' 
Randolf  Flambard,  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's 
reign  at  the  common  demand  of  the  whole  nation,  contrived 
afterwards  to  malcc  his  peace  with  Henry,  and  lived  on, 
engaged  in  rearing  the  nave  of  Saint  Cuthberht*s  minet«r, 
till  u  late  stage  of  Henry's  reign.*  Another  prelate 
whom  Henry  had  inherited  from  his  brother  was  Robert 
Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  ^  of  his  own  promoting  was  the 
more  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury.  Raised  by  Henry  from 
the  lowest  rank  of  the  priesthood,  he  appears  as  the  chief 
•  adviser  of  the  jEtheling  in  his  lowlier  days  ;  he  appears  no 

■  Tfao  bad  fiiJo  of  Honrj'v  ccclcaiAgticfU  reign,  ospticiallj  th«  Beeubunty  of 
th«  i>rclfttc«,  li  sot  forth  in  tboGcatu  Stephsni,  [6. 

■  Tb«  impriaonmeDt  and  Mcape  uf  Randolf  Klambard  are  roourded  by  the 
Chranicler  and  Floreoce,  iioo,  iioi  ;  Ord.  Vit.  786,  787;  Will.  Malnw. 
GwU  Regum,  V.  393  (see  above,  p.  168),  .^94  j  Hen.  Hoot.  217,  who  myu 
emphatioallf,  "qucm  ntx  Utnuiotu  poafuerat  in  WdouILi,  cuoaUio  gentia 
Anglorum." 

»  See  bin  chai»ct«r  in  Will.  Mabiia.  Gort.  Pont.  313;  Hen.  Hum.  Do 
Contemptii  Mundi.  694.  Hi»  rein^krkable  death,  which  they  both  r«canl,  '» 
lold  itill  more  graphically  by  the  dirouider,  1123, 
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!««,  fir^  as  Chai»e«'Uor,  then  ms  Justiciar,  ms  tbe  obief  «>ais  ca.  xxin. 
aeUor  of  tbe  King.     That  po64  be  bolds  at  first  in  a  kiikd 
flf  partaerabip  with  Coant  Robert  of  MealaB,  and  after 
Robert'e  death  be  keefie  his  influence  anbrokcn,  and  wmu* 
ingly  shared  hv  no  other  rival,  till  the  end  of  Henry's  rcigiL' 
Founder  of  the  episcopal  castles  of  Sherborne  and  the  Devizes, 
be  was  the  greatest  builder  of  his  day,  both  in  military  and 
in  ecclesiastical  vorks.^   His  architectural  tastes  were  shared  Alexauler, 
by  hia  nephew  Alexander,  who  succeeded  Robert  Bloet  •  at  i.i^!3L 
Lincoln,  and  by  William  of  Warelwast,  who  fig-ures  as  the  "*J-"«*- 
agent  both  of  Rufus  and  of  Henry  in  the  disj>ntt>  with  WArviwui, 
Anaelm.      He  succeeded  the  Norman-bom  but  English-  ^^^^ 
minded  Osbem^  in  the  chair  of  Exeter,  and  his  memory  no;-*'!*- 
still  lives  in  the  twin  minster  towers  of  the  capital  of  the 
West.     All  these  prelates  fill  no  small  place  in  the  history  Tb* 
of  the  timcj  and  they  all  illustrate  the  law  by  which  men  ^jj  time 
brought  from  beyond  sea  were  preferred  to  high  ecclesias-  ^^^j^—, 
tieal  offices,  rather  than  the  natives  of  the  land,  whether  of 
English  or  Nommn  descent.'   Their  prominence  also  makes 
ns  aee  that  there  was  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  side  even  to 
the  incroachmentfi  of  Rome.     The  powers  which  had  been  B*J  »^<*e  of 
exercised   by  the  native    Kings  without   damage  to   the  sunnoiHy. 
purity  of  the  Church  were  now  abased,  not  only  to  the 
promotion  of  strangers,  but  to  the  general  secularizing  of 


'  On  BogKT  of  S«U»l>ury  aod  bin  gemtaem,  sru  Will.  Maluis.  Grat. 

I  Jtegg.  T.  408  ;  Ord.  Vit.  904  D,  919C;  Hen.  Hunt.  319;  I>«  Contemptu 

laiKli.  700:  Gest.  Steph.   46,  6a  ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  6  (who  telli  tho  wrll- 

'  Itnown  Ktnrj  of  ibe  w»j  in  which  be  firat  nwammnuled  himtclf  to  Henrf  > : 

John  of  HexbAm,  366  ;  Stu1>b8,  GotisUtuttoD&l  HiMory,  349  el  «oq,    AB 

bete  wriUtn  «p?ak   of  Roger  u  »ct  over  the  whole  kio^dom,  Knd  taon 

ma  ot»c  of  them  nues  the  Bpecinl  phrsiie  "  »crundu9  tt  reye." 

*  Of  ibe  place  of  Boger  in  the  hUtor}-  of  Brobiteoture  I  ah»il  bAVO  to 
:  iu  ft  biter  ChftptcT. 

'  Henry  of  Huntin|.nlnn  give*  tu  th«i  pjuiegyrio  of  AJezJUid*^-  in  pmea  in 
the  I>e  Cootrmptu  Mundi«  ;oOt  and  In  "hh  Hutorjr  h«  tinga  bin  pnuwM  in 
Mveral  hcxamoters. 

*  S«r  vol.W.  p.  378. 

*  SeekboTe,  p.  151,  and  Appendix  W. 
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the  spiritual  order/  From  this  point  of  view  we  -can 
bettor  uiiderstiind  how  a  man  Uke  Anselm  could  appear, 
not  only  as  the  servant  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemy  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  reigii,  alongside  of  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy,  the  chief  place  is  again  filled  by  the 
holy  Primate,  his  disputes  with  the  King,  their  recon- 
ciliation, and  Anselm*s  attempted  reforms.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  matt4?rs,  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First  reads  at  first  sight  like  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  over  again.  But  it  is  only  in  the  bare 
outline  that  the  two  stories  are  like  one  another;  and, 
if  we  miiet  compare  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First  with  those  of  the  reign  of 
Rufus,  we  must  compare  them  also  with  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  A  dispute 
between  Rufus  and  Auselm  and  a  dis|)ute  between  Henry 
and  Anselm  were  two  widely  different  things.  And  we 
may  add  that,  if  Anselm  the  natural  saint  was  a  less 
provoking  adversary  than  Thomas  the  artificial  saint, 
Anselm  had  to  deal  in  Henry  the  First  with  a  sovereigTi 
who  better  understood  the  rights  of  bis  own  case  than 
Thomas  had  to  deal  with  in  Henry  the  Seeond.  Henry 
acta  throughout  with  that  calmness  and  caution  which 
were  leading  features  in  his  character.  He  never  allows 
himself  to  be  hurried  into  undignified  reproaches,  into 
groundless  accusations,  into  acts  of  ]>etty  malignity  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  both  of  William  Rufus 
and  of  Henry  tho  Second.  He  marches  also  directly  to 
his  point.  He  lays  down  a  principle,  and  he  keeps  to  it. 
He  never  allows  himself,  for  the  sake  of  any  momentary 
advantage,  to  fall  into  a  {losition  inconsistent  with  his 
general  principle.  An.d,  when  at  last  he  yields  part  of 
hifi  claims,  he  yields  frankly  and  for  ever.     In  his  cod- 

'  9w  »oI.  It.  p.  45J. 
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troversy  with  Ansclm  lie  cannot  be  chargi^d  with  breach  eH:.xxm.| 

of  faitb,  tboug-h,  at   more  than  one   stage  of  his   reign> 

he   is   open,  like  his  brother,  to  the  charg*  of  keeping 

bishopricks  vacant  that  he  might  enjoy  their  revenues. 

In  short,  Henry  the  First,  whatever  may  have  been  his 

personal  belief  on  Boch  matters,  was  far  too  wary  a  states* 

inan  to  show  himself  to  the  world  either  as  a  scolTer  and 

blasphemer  like  Rtifns,  or  as  one  who,   liko    Henry  the 

Second,  might  be  hurried  by  momentary  passion,  either 

into  nets  unworthy  of  his   character   or   into   admissions 

inconsistent  with   his  position.     In   the  case  of  Henry  H»  _ 

the  First,  that  position  is  throughout  a  simple  one,  and  ^^fSou. 

one  with  which    no   Englishman   ought  to  quarrel.     He 

would  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Cronoi  of  England  as 

he  received  them.     Like  his  father,  he  would  do  what  the 

Kings  before  him  hod  done ;  what  the  Kings  before  him 

had  not  done  he  would  not  do.     Tlie  English-born  Henry, 

bom    within    Tostig*s    earldom,    could   speak    as    firmly, 

though  with  a  milder  voice,  as  Tostig  had  spoken  to  Pope 

Nicolas.*     And  yet  if,  as  Englishmen,  we  go  along  with  Pewtionof 

Henry  in  defending  the  rights  of  England,  yet,  as  men, 

we  cannot  help  yielding  our  srj-mpathies  to  the  holy  man 

with  whom  he  strove.     In  striving  with  Henry,  Anselm 

had   not  to  wage   that  mere  strife  of  good   against  evil 

which  he  had  to  wage  in  striving  against  Rufiis.     But 

the  strife  was  with  him  none  tlie  less  a  simple  work  of 

dnty.     It  was  a  work  of  duty  in  the  strictest  sense ;  it 

is  plain   that  his  own   personal    opinion   or   interest   had 

no  share  in   the  matter.     Kome  had  spoken,  and  Anselm 

obeyed.    And  when   he  so  obeyed,  the  blame   rests  less 

with    him    than    with     that    policy    of    the    Conqueror 

which   had   taught   men    that,    when    Rome   spoke,   men 

should  obey.     Tbe  question  between  Henry  and  Anselm  Tmo 

pWW  in  no  sense  a  question  of  eternal  right  and  wrong  ;^fti,g 

diajmtq, 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a^S, 
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it  was  a  question  Jjctween  the  law  of  England  and  the 
innovations  of  Itome.  Henry's  first  act,  as  we  have  seen/ 
was  to  recall  Anselm.  lie  next  called  on  hira  to  do 
homage  and  to  receive  the  restitation  of  the  archiepi- 
scopal  estates  at  his  hands.^  Presently  he  called  upon 
him  to  consecrate  the  Bishops  whom  he  had  invested 
aecordini?  to  that  ancient  form  in  which  Anselm  himself 
bud  hcen  investct!  by  Rufus.  Anselm  refiised  With  demands. 
In  the  days  of  Rufus  he  had  felt  no  scniple  about  doing 
homage  to  the  Kingr,  about  receiving  the  staff  from  his 
bands,  or  about  consecrating'  those  who  had  received  it 
in  the  same  fashion.^  Nor  docs  be  now  show  any  sign 
that  these  ancient  customs  of  England  were  in  any  way 
offensive  to  himself.  But,  dunng  Anselm's  journeys  on 
the  continent,  those  customs  bad  been  condemned  in  the 
Lateran  Council  in  which  he  himself  had  been  present.* 
And,  witli  that  condemnation  in  bis  ears,  to  have  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  land  would  have  Ijeen  to  obey  man  rather 
than  God.  It  is  the  controversy  on  these  points  which 
forms  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  our  history  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry. 

It  is  a  marked   contrast  between  the  controversy  as 
earned  on  by  Rufus  and  as  carried  on  by  Henry,  that. 


■  See  above,  p.  i68. 

'  E»(lu)er,  56.  "  PofftuUtu*  ect  pro  coiuuetuiUne  luiteowaoram  tnioniin 
roffi  hmuituuiu  lacora  at  arcliieiiwcoptauin  de  tnanu  «jua  redpcre.*'  Sir 
FiMDoia  Pnlgnva  (Ir.  70S)  and  I>Gaii  Church  (Aiudai,  254)  ■oem  to 
look  on  Uiis  dctuand  ru  Mimething  unpreoedentod,  wmetbin^  like  the  new 
oomnuMionfl  which  the  BLihops  were  made  to  t«ke  out  on  iho  acceMum 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  But  Eadmcr  doefl  not  teem  to  mark  it  lui  any- 
ihin^  stningit,  and  it  surely  niunns  no  murv  ttiiw  that,  ai  the  efttaten  of  the; 
•ee  (archief^wopatua)  were  actually  in  the  Kinc'ii  hondii.  Amwdm  was  to 
reccdTo  tbem  from  him.  So  beluw  (61) ;  "  Exegit  nh  e»  ut  aut  homo  suua 
flerot,  flt  can  qaibtii  epiMMpattu  vtA  abbatias  se  dAturum  dioebat  pro  more 
anteoBHitorum  iuonun  ootueoraret,  aut  temm  mam  nine  retractaUoae  et 
fevtuunter  eximt."  This  tiarahcr  form  of  the  decaaod  in  oddly  satd  to  havs 
been  made  by  the  advice  of  Duko  lUiburt. 

*  See  above^  p.  137.  *  See  above,  p.  146. 
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m  its  first  sta^  at  least,  it  involved  no  personal  l>rcacb  en.  xxut. 

ibetwtt'n  the  Kinjj  and  the  Primate.     While  the  question  1t'"^"  . 
I  ni  J-  TT  7'  Hvnryaad 

still    pending,  Henry   restored   the   temporalities   of  Ansdm. 

the  see,*   An^elm   heard  the  case  of   Kadgryth- Matilda,  Action  of 

and   offioiftt*'d    at    her    marriage    and    coronation.'     And^yri^jthe 

to   his  loyalty    it   was   largely   o\ring   that   Henry   kept^^P"*** 

his  crown  in   the   strnggle  with   Robert.*     And,   during  Svnod  of 

the   same  stage  of  the  dispute,  Anselm,  hy  the   King's  0,;^^^^^ 

licence,   held   a   synod    of    the   realm    in   the   church    of*'**' 

Westminster.*     In  that  p)'nod,  though  strictly  an  eecla-  Appear 

siastical  synod,  the  great  men  of  the  realm  generally  were,  ^^  ^t   ^ 

at  Anselm's  special  request,  siwnmoned  to  appear  and  to  ****^" 

take   their   part   in   its  decrees.''     So   little  was  Anselm, 

when   he  was  left   to  himself,  inclined  to   find  any  fault 

with  the  old  doctrine  of  England  which  the  Conqueror 

had  set  aside,  that  the  English  Church   and  tlio  English 

nation  were   one   body,   and    that   the   assemblies   which 

dealt  with  temporal  aOairs  should  deal  with  ecclesiastical 

ailain  also.^     Anselm  throughout  strives,  not   for  forms 

or  for  privileges,  bat  for  righteousness ;  only  in  his  view 

it  was  part  of  righteousness   to  yield  implicit  obedience 

to  a  power  that   he  had  learned  to   look  on  as  higher 

*  Eulincr.  56.  *  See  above,  p.  169.  *  Sen  abore,  p.  171. 

*  Die  sfuod  b  nwrdud  by  the  ChroDioter.  iioa,  who  dmws  the  tiuno 
•ort  of  dutinotion  u  In  1085  (see  t-ol.  it.  pp.  393,  690) ;  "  Da  horuft«r  to 
ace  MichaeliM  mawwan  vitea  se  Cjng  st  Wieatmyiulre  a&d  aallo  )■»  ha'fod  men 
on  \nB  Unde,  guhadoile  and  Iswede,  and  ««  nrculiiitcop  AiuwJni  hoold 
^fchadotlra  manna  itnoS  nod  hi  ^r  maoega  bebofJla  huIIuu  ]>«  to  Xpendome 
bellBipaff."  Tbo  Council  In  aUo  recorded  b^  Floranoe,  who  meatiuoa  that  it 
WEH  in  tiiii  mwiin\;  Uwt  Ku^r  of  SalUbury  and  the  oUier  Roger  of  ITer^ 
fiird  ware  in«-Gitt4:d  with  their  itaTes.    See  also  Hen.  Hunt,  aod  Him.  Dun. 

1I03. 

'  Eadmer,  67.  The  council  was  held  "t|MO  [Henrico]  aoaac&te/'  and  H 
ia  added,  "Haic  oonventui  nffeoerunt,  AnHtlmo  nrchiepiBoopo  iietante  m 
ngSit  primates  regni,  qaatenni  quicquid  cjuwletn  coucilii  auotoritate  d^ 
ceiiwwtar  utriuaque  ordisis  concordicuraetsolIicttatliiiRmtuni  iicrvurtitur." 
I  9ixpy4MC  that  the  letts  carefully  mea»ure<l  voids  of  the  Chronicler  do  not 
otclutlc  tUs. 

*  SeevoL  L  p.  405. 
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than  his  own  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  decrecfl 
too  of  the  Council  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  filled 
its  chief  place.  The  eanous  of  Auselm's  synod,  the  canons 
to  which  he  would  have  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
of  the  land  give  their  consent,  did  not  deal  wholly 
with  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  or  ceremony.  A 
new  step  indeed  was  taken  in  the  course  of  the  long* 
warfare  against  clerical  marriages.  The  legislation  of 
Lanfranc  on  tliis  matter  had  fallen  very  Car  short  of 
what  the  zeal  of  Hildehrand  had  called  for.  Marriage 
was  wholly  forbidden  to  members  of  capitular  and 
collegiate  bodies;  they  ware  at  once  to  part  with  their 
wives.  For  the  rest  it  was  simply  decreed  that  they 
should  not  marry  for  the  future,  and  that  no  married 
men  should  be  ordained.*  We  may  be  sure  that  these 
orders  had  not  been  at  all  strictly  carried  out  during  the 
reign  of  the  Red  King.  But  now  Ansclm  was,  after 
so  many  years  of  laxity,  holding  his  synod,  and  holding 
it  after  he  had  just  come  back  from  a  share  in  those 
foreign  Councils  in  whicli  the  marriage  of  a  priest  bad 
been  denounced  as  a  crime  no  less  heavy  than  his  inves- 
titure by  a  layman.  And  it  is  fm'ther  plain  that  the 
compromise  made  by  Lanfranc  could  never  satisfy  those 
with  whom  the  Hildebraudine  doctrine  was  a  matter 
of  principle.  It  would  amoimt,  in  the  eyes  of  Anselm 
and  of  thoise  who  thought  as  he  did,  to  a  toleration  of  sin. 
One  of  the  acts  of  this  synod  then  was  to  enforce  the 
new  rule  in  all  its  fulness  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  clergy.  Marriage  was  utterly  forbidden  to  all 
churchmen  of  the  rank  of  sub-deacon  and  upwards.^  The 
new  legislation  met  with  much  resistAnco,  and  one  of  our 
informants,  himself  the  son  of  a  priest,  tells  us  that  the 

*  See  ToL  ir.  p.  424. 

*  Eadmer,  67.  The  onljr  hIuuIdw  ofrelAXftdon  BMSoa  tfl  be  In  the  c*ae  of 
Rub-dtiacona  who  wcra  not  cftnaoa.  All  dcftcotu  uid  jirioftts  muft  paxt  &x)m 
their  wivei^  aad  tba  uuum  uf  tbo  iu«rried  ^rit»t  wiu  uot  to  be  heard. 
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newly  devised  rigonr  only  led  to  laxity  of  a  worse  kind  cH.xxm. 
than  any  which  it  vftis  intended  to  stop.'  Bntj  at  any 
mte»  it  was  now  that  the  rule  of  cclihacy  became  for 
the  first  time  the  universal  law  of  the  English  Church. 
Anselm's  Council  at  Westminster  thus  marks  an  a.*ra  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history. 

A  number  of  other  decrees  which  were  passed  in  this  ttecrea*! 
■ynod  had  reference  only  to  the  duties  and  behaviour  of  behaviour 
the  clergy,  among  which  we  find  more  tban  one  forbidding  ^  "" 
spiritual  persons  to  discbargc  temporal  duties  or  to  hold 
temporal   offices.'     This   last   canon  was   one   which  was 
very  far  from   being   put   into  execution    in   those   days, 
bat  it  would    seem   to  be  a   natural    inference  from    the 
separation  of  the   two   powers  brought  in  by  the  Great 
William.     But   two  of  the  decrees  are   of  a  distinctly  MonJ 
moral  kind.     One  was  aimed  at  the  prevailing  vice  of  the 
late  reign.    It  denounced  u^ust  all  sinners  of  that  class, 
whether  clerks  or  laymen,  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  powens 
belonging  to  their  several  orders.*    Another  has  a  yet  The  ■!»»«- 
higher  interest;   it  denounces  "the  wicked   merchandize  .lenouiiced. 
by  which  men  were  still  used  to  be  sold  in  England  like 
brute  beasts."^     A  successor  of  Kings  and  Bishops^  down 
to  William  and  W^nlfstan,  bad  done  their  best  to  put  down 

*  Sec  Sim.  Dun.  aiid  Hon.  HunL  i  lOi  (117).  C-omp*ro  tho  conpUint*  of 
the  G«nnMi  cUrgy,  vol.  ir.  p.  434.  Ilia  prevalence  ordericftl  marriageti  in 
Eaglanilflanuiont  tbtv  remarkftUy  in  PMchal'i  letter  to  Amehn  iu  E/ulmtr, 
91 ;  "  0e  pmbyteromm  filiiA  qufd  in  Romana  eccleitU  constitutuni  ait  finter- 
oitatera  tqun  nesoire  non  credimus.  Ceterum  quia  in  ^Vnglonim  regno  tanta 
bojiunnodi  plenStudo  <et  ut  major  pene  et  niellor  c-lt'riciiruni  pars  in  hao  Rpeoie 
OMHWfttar,  not  difpenaationem  haoc  ai>Ucitu<Uni  true  oommittimai."  One  of 
tik*  caiuau  of  tlie  present  Council  ia,  "  Ut  fiUi  pmbytoronun  dod  rint 
haradoi  cecleriamm  patrum  suurum."  On  the  obeenruioe  of  tho  decroos  of 
tbe  Conncil  In  this  and  other  rospocU compare  tho  lotton  ia  Eadmer,  77.  81. 

*  Eadmer,  67.  "Statutum  e«t,  nc  episcopi  necnlarium  ptacitorum 
offlcdiUB  madpiant  ...  no  qoilibet  oSerici  idnt  Meoulariutu  pmpoidtJ  vel 
procaraCore*,  aut  jadlcot  Ruigninia." 

'  The  punishaient  of  the  laity  ia.  **  Ut  In  toto  regno  AngUs.  legall  ran 
conditionis  dignitate  prirBtur." 

*  Badmer,  6B.    "  Ne  cpm  iUud  aefiuimn  negotlum  quo  haoteoua  hominei 
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the  forcigfn  slave-trade.  But  the  wrords  of  thU  canon 
would  seem  to  apply,  not  to  the  foreign  slave-trade 
only,  but  to  all  selling  of  human  beings,  perhaps  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  altogpethcr.  In  the  same  synod  several 
Ablwta  were  deposed  for  simony  or  other  causes.  The 
native  Chronicler  remarks  that  they  were  both  French  and 
English,^  and  among  them  we  fiud  the  distinctly  English 
names  of  Ealdwine  of  Ramsey,  Oodi'ic  of  Peterborough, 
and  ^thelric  of  Middleton.  When  we  find  Englishmen 
holdiug  these  great  abbeys  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
in  England  a  single  Bishop  of  English  birth,  wc  soc  the 
disHnetion  which  was  drawn  in  this  matter  between  the 
highest  and  the  second  class  of  spiritual  prcfermCDt«, 
We  see  also  that,  in  the  days  of  Rulus,  the  gold  of  an 
Englishman  was  as  freely  received  as  the  gold  of  a  French- 
man. But  it  does  strike  us  as  strange,  if  we  can  believe 
the  account  of  a  local  writer  which  represents  Godrie  of 
Peterborough,  the  successor  of  the  terrible  Turold,  not  only 
as  an  Englishman,  which  his  name  is  enough  to  prove, 
hut  as  a  brother  of  that  Abbot  Brand  who,  thirty-two  years 
before,  had  brought  the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his  house 
by  seeking  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  jEtheliug  Eadgar.^ 


In  Anglia  nolebant  velut  braU  annoalia  venundori^  deinoepa  uUatcDiui  fiicere 
prscuiaat-" 

'  Cbron.  Pelrib.  i  loi.  "And  KgSer  monlge  Frendaoe  and  EngUsoe  >a>r 
k«ora  BtafoA  and  rice  forluroc,  ]>e  hi  mid  unrihle  bei;eaton,  o^tie  mid  woge 
^ron  UfoJon."  Su  Florence^  Simeon,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

*  Oo  Godric  HIM)  the  local  hiotarians,  John  of  Feterboruugb  under  109S, 
uulHut^o  CandiduH,  64.  Hugb  ipaaki  of  Godnc  ai  the  brotbur  of  Bnud 
(•••  Tol.  iii.  p.  5501,  and  aaya  that  he  had  been  "  ant«a  electuti  atl  arobiepisco- 
patum  in  BritanniA  m!iiori,'*«htub  one  would  think  mutit  mean  the  see  of 
Dot  Godric  ii  said  to  have  been  chooen  abbot  against  hi*  M'ili,  and  the 
aimonjr.  if  anj.  vae  less  on  his  part  than  that  ot  tbu  munkB,  who  gave  the 
King  tliree  hundred  marks  to  be  allowed  to  cLoumi  frt-ely.  Storice  of  the 
wme  kind  with  regard  to  thoaltbey  of  Saint  Aiiguatioe'a  and  the  buihoprick 
of  London  will  bo  fuuud  in  tliu  HiHtoria  PontiJivaiifi,  Pttrtz,  xx.  544,  545, 
Ealdwino  of  Ramevy  wae  aflerwarde  restored  ;  nee  Eadmer,  93  ;  Florence, 
1 10.1;  and  Ueu.  Hunt  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  701.  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  spedal  ii  recorded  of  ^thelrio. 
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The  decrees  of  tlio  Council  were  passed  ;  excommunication  ch.  xxiit. 
was  to  be  pronounced   every  Sunday  aj^inst  those  who  E^wmmu- 
trsttBgreBBed  them ;   but  the  number   of  transgressors  in  oabnden. 
all  ranks  was  soon  found  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  dispense  with  the  weekly  anathema. 

The  holding  of  this  s}'nod  by  Anselm,  while  the  points 
at  issue  between  him  and  the  King  were  still  unsettled, 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Henry  and 
the  conduct  of  Bufus,  who  would  never  let  Anselm  hold 
a  synod  at  all.  -Meanwhile  the  controversy  went  on ; 
emboflsies  went  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Rome, 
and  disputes  arose  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Pope  Paschars 
answers.*  Meanwhile  Henry  was  appointing  and  investing  Disputes 
Bishops,  the  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury  among  them,  and  conuecr*- 
callinff  in  vain  on  Anselm   to  consecrate  them.^     Arch- ^"^  ^'^*"* 

^  King  8 

bishop  Gerard  of  York  was  ready  to  consecrate  anybody;  nominoiw. 
but  either  scruples  as  to  the  form  of  investiture  or  loyalty 
to  the  Kentish  metropolis  began  to  work  on  the  minds 
of  the  men  whom  Henry  was  anxious  to  promote.     The 
Bishop-elect    of    Hereford,  Rcinhelm,   gave  back    to   the 
King  the   staff  which   he  had   received  from  his  hand, 
and  William   GifTard,  whose   appointment  to   the   see  ofB«ni«h- 
Winohester  had  been  the  very  first  act  of  Henry's  reign,  wimam 
now  sofiTered  banishment  and  spoiling  of  his  goods  rather  *^i**"^- 
than  receive  a  wrongful  consecration  at  the  hands    of 
Gerard.^    There  is  no  sign  of  compromise  on  either  side. 
Henry  laid  down  the  simple  rule  that  he  would  stick  to  Potidon  of 
tlie  rights  of  his  predecessors ;   he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ^^  j^g 
(ask  what  the  Pope  had  to  do  with  the  matter.*     Anselm  P""*^ 

'  11)6  Btfiry  in  told  at  length  hy  Eodmer,  58-70,  who  id  followod  by  Wil- 
liam  of  Malmeiibiir}-,  v.  413  ct  »&<{<{.,  aitd  more  fuUy  Gest.  PouC.  106  et 

*  EAdmer,  66,  69. 

*  Chron.  Petiib.  And  Florenco,  1 103,  and  mon  Mly  in  Eadm«r,  69. 
See  also  the  rcmarke  of  Dean  Chtirch.AnwIm,  265,  j66. 

'  Eadmor,  70.     "Quid  udhi  dc  mcia  cum  pftpa?  qne  antecouoros  m«l 
hoc  in  regno  pomidenint,  moa  aunL"    WtlUam  RufuB,  acoinlingto  Matthew 
VOL.  V.  Q 
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CB.xxin.  laid  down  a  rulo  no  less  simple,  that  lie  would  rather  lose 

his  life  than   disobey  the   orders  which    he   had  biiuself 

heard  laid  down  in  the  Council  at  Rome."'     Threats  may 

have  heeu  used  on  the  King's  side;  hut  it  is  certain  that, 

when  Ansel  m   left   Eng-land,    it  was  not   as   a    haQished 

man,  hut  as  one  who  went  with  the  King's  full  licenee.* 

Hii  MtAtuM  Kuthing  that   could  strictly  be  called   personally  hostile 

the  Kind's  happened  between  King*  and  Primate  till,  at  a  somewhat 

hMtiix.        i^^^^j.  g^^gg  (jf  tj,^  dispute,  the  archiepiscopal  estates  were 

seized    into   the    King's   hands.^     This    step   was    taken 

when  it  was  found  that  nothing  hud  come  of  an  ombaesy 

sent   by  the   King  to  Rome.*     Friendly   letters  however 

Hiii  return,  still   passed    between    Henry   and    Anselmj   and    at    last 

Henry,  now  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  and 

Anselm,  ou  his  way  baek  to  England,  met  at  Bee*     The 

results  of  their  conference  came   out   in  a  legal   form  in 

the  next  year.      In  ancAber  Council  at  Westminster  the 

whole    matter   was  settled  by   the    King   and    the   Pope 

each   withdrawing  part  of  his   claims.      Paschal   agreed 

Fktu  (Hist.  Aug.  i.  50),  had  taken  a  gnrand  which  wm  prtLoticAllj  the 
mme:  "  Aiwcfiiit  tttiam  rex  W[illelmu8]  cunitaDter,  quod  poiit  conver- 
aiunvin  «tl  fidcm  ChrlfitiAnam,  tot  et  tantiw  in  re^o  nuo  Angliw  ohtinuit 
libsTtDteB,  qoot  Imptintor  lu  Iniperio.  Qoid  papa  de  Tel  imperii  rel  regtd 
taiciiilihertafcibuii,  cui  |tertiDot  tantum  de  amuarain  Bsdute  saUicitari  V 
'   Eaiimer,  70.     An^ulm  will  not  yioM  "pni  redemptloiie  cspitis  lui." 

*  Chron.  Petril).  1103.  "^tvftcr  ferJe  ee  aroeblBoeop  Ansealm  of  C&nt- 
wnibyridi  U>  Rome,  we*  iwa  biin  wid  f'atn  cynge  geweartt."  Floronce 
trannlates,  but  at  the  same  time  enlarge*  and  ooloure;  "AosetmuB  archi- 
epiftcnpua,  |>t»e  inultafl  iujuiiaa  et  diversait  contumeliaa  quai  possui  Mt 
FOgatuD  a  r«ge  poircjilt  Rumam  v.  Kal.  Mail  &icut  oi  ot  re^  convenit."  See 
the  story  at  length  in  Eadmer,  70.  The  Martpiiu  Annalutt  (i  103)  givei  a 
Btmnj^  account  of  Aiuelm's  jonmey,  and  takes  Uxe  opportumty  to  decUlm 
Against  the  Hws  of  Eu^land.  Ho  goes  on  to  say,  with  but  little  truth, 
that  ihoeo  same  quortious  wen  the  oawc  of  the  former  dispute  betwctin 
Anselm  and  Witltam  KufoB  and  of  the  latvr  dispute  between  Thom&s  and 
Henry  the  Second. 

'  Endmer,  76,  where  the  King's  jiist  dealing  with  the  Archiqitseopal 
tenants  in  reonrded. 

*  For  the  miuion  of  WiUiani  of  Warelwaat,  see  Eadmer,  73-7G, 

*  Eadmer,  89  ;  Flnrcnoo,  1 106. 
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that    the    prelates    should    do    homage    to    the    King,  ch.xxhi. 
and   Henry,   notwilhstiinding  some   counsellors  who  ex-  5^*^'" 
horted    him   to   cleave    to   all    tlie   rights   of    his   father  between 

H  lit  rw  And 

and  his  brother,  agreed  to  give  up  hie  cUim  to  invest  pMchuI. 
eecle^iajstieal  persons  with  the  ring  and  the  staff.^     There  "**^* 
waa  miicli  to  he  said  for  such  a  compromise,  and  it  was 
at  least  fur  more  favourable  to  the  papal  claims  than  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  four  years  later  Paschal  had 
to  make  to  Henry's  Imperial  eon-in-law,^     The  King  gave 
np  what  might  be  construed  into  a  claim  to  confer  the 
Mctual  spiritual  ofBoCj  while  the  temporal  allegiance  of  the 
prelates  was  secured  by  their  becoming  the  men  of  the  King. 
The  vacant  bishopricks  were  now  filled  with  pastors ;  never,  Ore«t  cwT 
it  was  said,  were  so  many  bishops  consecrated  at  once  since  ui^ijopB. 
the  old  times  of  Eadward   the  Klder^  when   Archbishop 
Plegmund  consecrated  seven  bishops  in  a  day,' 

Anselm  survived  the  settlement  for  two  years.     He  ap-  Later  day* 
pears  as  Henry's  counsellor  in  his  measures  for  putting  nj^  death! 
down  the  outrages  of  his  followers  and  the  false  dealings  of  "°9' 
the  moneyers.*     And  he  had  also  to  plead  for  the  priests 
out  of  whom  the  King  had  wrung  money  after  so  strange 
a  lasbion.^      Ansehn  had  moreover  to  hold  yet  another 

'  See  Efulnier  (91),  who  »  copied  by  Flnreoca  (i  107).  Bo  WilL  Malms. 
T.  417  ;  "  Inveatitunun  annuli  et  baculi  InduUft  in  porpetuam,  rec«nto 
t*ntuin  dectionifl  et  rc^alium  pHvitcgio." 

'  Our  hiflkniAiu  an  ^>cdal]y  full  on  the  maUore  botwocn  Poactul  and 
Henry  the  Fifth.     Soe  Will  Malms,  v.  4  20  et  seq. ;  Flor.  Wig.  mi. 

'  The  Chrouicler  lakes  no  liotioe  of  tlie  synod,  except  to  recxird  the  filling 
op  of  the  vmcant  biBho|iricka  and  nbbcyH  both  in  Kngland  and  NomiADdy. 
Iloccmoe  adda  tli«  oompaiinon  with  Pl^niund.  It  10  iton-  that  the  C^nmi* 
dar  (1107)  gives  the  remarkable  note  of  time  ;  "  l>is  wibi  ribtlioe  ymbe  vH 
gear  ftea  )>e  ae  cyng  Henri  pynedomea  onfeng,  And  wigs  (vet  an  and  fower- 
tig^e  goar  ^ea  |^e  Francau  yUm  londca  wooldon."  This  way  of  dating  aeema 
leaa in  place  here  than  when  Hetu^-  of  HuuUngdcn  (3i8)datea  Heniy 'a  victory 
over  IjovU  (see  above,  p.  1 88)  ax  won  "  ({uinijuageaimo  aeoundo  anno  ex 
<]QO  Nonnanni  Angliiun  obtinnerunt." 

*  See  above,  p.  159.  £admur  (94)  dintinctly  mentions  the  share  of 
Auatm  in  thia  matter. 

'  See  above,  p.  167. 
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synod,  in  order  further  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  former 
one  against  clerical  marriages.  He  had  too  the  satis- 
faction,  for  even  to  him  it  doubtless  was  a  satisfaction,  of 
receiving  a  full  profession  of  obedience  from  Archbishop 
Gerard  of  York.*  His  last  act  however  was  a  denniiciation 
against  Gerard's  stiff-necked  successor  in  the  northern 
metropoh's,  Thomas,  a  kinsman  of  his  renowned  namesake 
Tliomas  of  Bayeux.'  The  days  that  Anselm  had  spent  in 
actual  possession  of  his  church  had  been  few,  and  most  of 
them  had  been  evil.  Yet  he  found  means  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  benefactors  of  its  material  fabric.  The  extension  of 
the  eastern  limb  of  Christ  Cliurch — the  work  of  Lanfranc 
now  seemed  too  small — was  one  in  which  the  name  of 
Anselm  stands  coupled  with  the  names  of  his  Priors 
Ctmrad  and  Emulf.'  And  one  of  the  twin  towers  which 
form  a  siiecial  feature  of  this  part  of  the  metropolitan 
church  still  bears  the  name  of  Anselm,  a  name  already 
canonized  by  the  voice  of  the  English  ptople,  though  it  was 
not  till  ages  after  that  the  title  of  Saint  was  formally 
bestowed  on  him  by  tliat  Rome  which  he  had  served  so 
well.' 


Tlic  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry 

'  See  Kmdiuer,  gi ;  Gervaiw,  1659;  but  T.  Stubbe  {i;io)  hna  altogether 
■noUicr  Htory  ;  Ger&rd  would  not  even  take  a  wsmt  in  tbo  Council  uul«si  bis 
Keat  wan  mode  equal  to  that  of  Auwhn. 

'  See  the  wbolo  oontroveniy  in  Eaduier,  97  et  neqq.,  who  (icx>)8i)Calu  of 
Tbomoa  oa  being  "pmbibitiu  a  cannnicis  luia."  Seo  the  otber  tride  In 
T.Stubbi!,  17U.  170.  William  of  Newburgh  (t.  3).  who  draws  avaiy  bUwk 
portrait  of  Gurard,  has  nothing'  but  good  to  say  of  TboniKi.  He  de«cribe> 
his  death  by  a  Hingular  kind  of  DiartyrdMn. 

'  See  the  acoonnt  of  the  building,  Eotbner,  108  ;  Gerrao^  1 294 ;  tViUis, 
Gaiitcrbury.  J",  73.  Thi«  ia  tho  bnilding  which  was  ociisectmt«d  in  1130. 
See  T.  Wykcd  in  anna. 

'  Tbfi  bull  of  Alexander  tho  Third  about  the  canonization  of  Ausolin,  which 
camu  to  nothing,  will  be  found  in  Aiiglia  Sacra,  U.  177.  It  seeina  to  have 
bean  under  the  sixth  Pope-  of  that  name  that  Acweltn,  in  the  words  of 
Dean  ChoTch  (301),  "safTcred  the  indignity  of  a  canonization  at  the  honda 
oC  Borgia." 
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is  further  distin^ished  by  a  feature  which  disting^uishos  it 
from  all  later  reigns  till  we  come  to  that  of  the  last,  namely 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  English  bishopricks.  Under 
Eadward  the  number  of  bishopricks  had  been  lessened;* 
under  the  two  AVilliame  several  bishoprieks  had  changed 
their  places,^  but  no  change  was  made  in  their  number. 
Under  Henry  we  see,  for  the  first  time  since  Eadward  the 
Elder,  an  English  diocese  dinded,  on  the  express  ground 
that  it  was  too  large  for  the  pastoral  care  of  a  single 
Bishop.  The  great  abbey  of  Ely  became  an  episcopal 
church,  under  Hervey,  the  Bishop  who  had  agreed  so  ill 
with  the  Welshmen,^  and  who  found  in  the  Fenland  a 
shelter  at  once  safer  and  richer  than  his  former  seat  by  the 
shores  of  the  Menai.  Part  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  was 
detached  to  form  a  diocese  for  the  new  Bishop ;  and  Ely, 
with  its  unrivalled  minster,  its  great  temporal  wealth,  its 
temjjoral  jwwers  second  only  to  those  of  the  Palatine  lords 
of  Durham,  became  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  bishop- 
ricks of  England/  This  division  of  a  diocese  on  the 
express  ground  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  inhabitants 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  Old-English  precedent ;  but 
tt  ran  counter  to  the  feudalizing  notions  of  the  time.  A 
bishoprick,  like  a  kingdom,  was  coming  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  property  rather  than  an  office ;  jurisdiction,  and  the  tem- 
poral profits  of  jurisdiction,  were  beginning  to  be  more 
thought  of  than  the  strictly  pastoral  work  of  a  AVuIfstan  or 
an  Anselm.  To  many  Bishops  of  those  days  a  proposal  to 
diWde  their  dioceses  would  have  sounded  much  as  a  pro- 
posal io  rlivide  bis  dominions  would  sound  to  a  temporal 
prince.  The  first  division  of  the  vast  Mid-English  diocese 
was  largely  the  work  of  Anselm,  and  it  was  a  work  so 

*  Seevol. u.  pp-Si,  406.      'Soeva1.iv.]K4i4etwqq.    '  8eeabnve,p. zio. 

*  Ou  tbu  roundktioQ  uf  tlie  uee  of  Ely,  see  EtMlmar,  95  ;  Flonmoe,  1 109 : 
Will.  Malinfl.  T.  445  ;  ftad  Got.  Pont.  335.  Its  wealth  ia  noticed  along 
with  that  of  Uncula  ("  qolbua  opulentiurea  nesciu  »i  habeat  AoglU  "},  Ui»i. 
Nov,  ii.  3a. 


OH.  ixni 
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worthy  of  him  that  one  almost  nronders  that  it  was  not 
then,  instead  of  more  than  four  hundred  years  later,  that 
the  work  was  carried  further.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln 
still  remained  the  greatest  in  Eng-land ;  it  still  stretched 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Ilnmbcr;  nine  shires  still  looked 
to  their  spiritoal  centre  on  the  hill  for  which  the  elder 
Dorchester  hod  been  refused,  to  the  temple  bailt  on  high, 
with  its  foundations  like  the  gronnd  that  is  established 
for  ever.'  But,  if  we  give  credit  to  Anselm  for  this  reform, 
we  must  give  credit  to  Henry  also,  who,  long  after  Anselm's 
death,  added  yet  another  to  the  roll  of  English  bisliop- 
ricks.  This  was  by  the  creation  of  the  new  see  of  Carlisle, 
in  the  land  which  the  late  King  had  conquered,  and  in  the 
city  which  both  the  late  and  the  present  King  had  taken 
such  pains  to  strengthen.^  The  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of 
the  new  English  possession  nf  Cumberland  had  been  as 
doubtful  and  fluctuating  as  its  political  allegiance.  York, 
Durham,  Glasgow,  and  the  defunct  sec  of  Hexham,  all  had 
or  had  had  rights  or  claims  over  it.  Henry  decided  in 
favour  of  York ;  ^  but  he  afterwards  settled  the  matter  in 
a  yet  more  satisfactory  way  by  making  the  newly-won 
province  a  separate  diooese,  and  the  newly-won  city  an 
episco}ial  see.  In  that  land  even  William  Buius  had 
planted  English  colonists;*  and,  now  that  the  un-Engliah 
influence  of  Robert  of  Meulan  had  passed  away,  Heniy 
did  not  scruple  to  give  the  spiritual  care  of  the  last-won 
possession  of  the  English  Crown,  the  last-planted  settle- 
ment of  the  English  |>eople,  to  a  prelate  whose  name  of 
^thelwulf  is  sure  proof  of  his  English  birth.' 

*  Palm  IxxTiii.  67-69.  *  See  $hor%,  pp.  1 18,  i6t. 

'  Sae  th«  iwMtfM  eoUiet«d  hy  Mr.  HftdtUn  in  the  Coancik  wd  Eode- 
euslical  Duoumaats,  ti- 1*.  *  See  above,  p.  119. 

*  llitt  pwigw  beuu^  oo  Um  fouidAtioo  of  the  tec  of  Cu-ltde  uid  the 
opperftion  od  the  put  of  GU^pnr  are  ooUected  by  Mr.  Ha<](Uii.  U.  26,  31, 
34.  jfithelvulf  died  in  1156.  and  tbe  «ee  then  lay  vacant  tQl  1319. 
XihatwaiS,  aomrding  Lu  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ab]^.  L  245).  vaa  Hoiry^a 
own  nnnlnniiir  ;  **  cui  iwccata  lolitut  fuetat  ooofiteri." 


THE  CISTERCIAN   ORDEB. 


33] 


"While  tho  reign  of  Henty  waa  thus   mnrlctid   by  the  cm.  xxni. 

creation  of  two  Eng-lish  bisbopricke,  one  of  them  amongf  ^"''^"'J.' 

the  greatest  of  their  number,  it  receives  a  more  si>eeial  Cistercinn 

character  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  its  being  the  time  England. 

when  a  new  monastic  order  arose,  an  order  which   has, 

more   thnn    any   other,  impressed    its   memory  upon   the 

fcencry  and  upon  the  popular  mind  of  Kngland.     Zealous 

prelates  had  displaced  the  secular  canons  from  their  churches 

to  make  room  for  the  more  austere  Benedictines.     But  the 

rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  at  least  as  it  was  practise*!  in  thoir  own 

times,  seemed  not  austere  enough  for  some  of  his  votaries. 

We  have  seen  under  the  Conqueror  two  movements  in  dil- 

fercnt  directions,  the  introduction  of  the  Cluniacs  *  as  a  step 

in  favour  of  strictness,  and  the  introtluction  o^  the  Austin 

canons'  as  a  step  towards  something  intermediate  between 

the  regular  and  the  secular  life.     But  in  tlie  early  days  of 

Henry  the  famon.s  order  of  Citeaux  had  its  Iwginnings  in 

foreign  lands,  and,  before  his  reign  had  ended,  it  had  made 

its  way  into  the  land  from  whence  its  founder  sprang.    An 

historian  of  mingled   blood  feels  his  English  patriotism 

stir  within  him  as  he  tftls  bow  it  was  a  couutr^mian  of 

his  own   who  had  found  out  the  way  which  in  his  day 

WAS   deemed  the  surest  path  to  heaven.'     Harding  orlUrdiDffor 

Stepbcn,*  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  blood,  a  monk   first  Abbot  of 

at  Sherborne  and  afterwards  at  Molesmes  in  the  diocese  of  ^^Jf*"*- 

iio9< 


*  See  vol.  iv.  p,  500.  '  See  voL  iv.  p.  363. 

'  WUL  Maluut.  iv.  334.  "EjuH  diubus  [WUl«lml  Rufi]  tvUgio  CTutdleuBU 
(MFpit,  qoB  Dunc  c^timA  via  Hummi  in  oailuiu  |)roce«Htl<i  et  cnxUtur  et  dkiiur. 
De  qua  hie  lixjui  gUbcepti  ojieris  nnn  videtiir  ene  oontnuiani,  quod  iid  Ah^Iub 
gluriam  pertiueat,  qasc  toicm  rirum  pr»luxerit  qui  bujusco  roligiouii  fuorit 
et  AucUn-  ut  uiedi«tor.  No0t«r  illo,  ct  nostra  puor  m  poliMtra  primi  levi  tiro- 
ciaium  cucurrit.'* 

*  Harding  was  doubtlewi  hli  baptistnul  immti,  and  Stephon  the  name 
wfaich  be  took  on  eDtonnj^  religitii],  jnHt  a«  Orderic  b«>caiuc  VitiU.  So  Will. 
Mlt*fftff.  U.  B. ;  "  It  fnit  HardingiiB  nomiiiu,  apud  Auglua  uoq  ita  rucunditis 
Datalibwi  ptucKatun."  In  the  ooxt  chapter  bti  in  "HardinguB,  qui  ei 
Stqihaaus." 
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Langres,  had  joined  bis  Abbot  Kobcrt  in  leavings  the  last- 
named  house  to  seek  for  a  higher  dpgrcc  of  perfection  in 
the  new  house  of  Cittaux,  soon  to  Ijecome  so  much  more 
&mou8  tlian  its  parent.  Of  Citeaux  Harding  was  the 
third  Abbot;  he  became  the  true  fonnder  of  the  order 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  bouse,  and  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiWng  within  its  walls  the  man  who  raised  the  Cistercian 
name  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gloiy.^  From  Citeaux  to 
Clairvaux  went  forth  the  lioly  Bernard,  tlie  hist  of  the 
Fathers,  the  counsellor  of  Popes  and  Kings.  And  pre- 
sently, while  both  Bernard  and  Harding  still  lived,  the 
new  order  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  England,  and 
especially  in  that  northern  part  of  England  whose  valleys 
and  river-sides  have  received  a  new  character  from  ite 
settlement  among  them.  Tlie  order  indeed  made  its  first 
settlement  in  the  south,  where  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  planted  a  colony  of  its  monks  at  Waverley  in 
Surrey.*  Other  houses  in  other  parts  of  tho  kingdom 
soon  arose ;  Cistercian  churches  were  founded  at  Tint«m 
and  at  Neath  in  the  lands  newly  won  from  the  Briton ; 
bat  the  true  English  home  of  the  order  was  in  that  North- 
humhrian  land  where  the  monks  of  the  elder  order  had 
made  so  little  progress.'  A  colony  sent  by  Saint  Bernard 
himself  was  received  by  Walter  of  Espec,  and,  under  his 
care  and  that  of  Archbishop  Thurstan,  it  grew  into  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Rievaux.*  Presently  new  converts  came 
from  the  bosom  of  older  foundations.  As  Earl  Siward's 
ohurch  at  Galmauho  bad  grown  into  Saint  Mary's 
Abbey,"  so  now  Saint  Mary's  Abbey  sent  forth  thirteen  of 
its  monks  to  make  the  beginning  of  the  still  more  famous 

>  See  tba  early  hiotory  of  tho  Cutomaa  nrder  tn  tbe  MouMticotij  v.  aao  ; 
HJlman,  iii.  331. 

■  MonAotiooD,  V.  337  ;  JStlwlfod,  338.  '  See  toI.  Iv.  p.  664. 

*  Will,  Noub.  i.  14 ;  John  of  Hcxbun,  357  ;  JQlholnxl,  338 ;  MoiusUcun, 
T.  280. 

'  See  vd.  iv.  p.  666. 
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house  of  Fountains.^     A  new  feature  was  thus  added   to  en.  xxin. 

the  life  of  England.     The  older  Benedictine  houses  had 

either  been  planted  in  t<>wns,  or  else  a  town  had  grown  up 

around  the  monastic  precincts.      Tlie    Cistercians  of  set  Charmcter 

pnrpose  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  the  most  part  they  ciiiercinn 

pitched  their  dwellings  in  spots  of  striking  natural  beauty.  J^'^ 

Only  a  few  of  their  houses  rose  to  any  great  wealth  or  to 

any  historic  fame.     Bat  it  is  the  Cistercian  houses  whose 

names  live  on  the  lips  of  men.     The  ruined  abbey  is  far 

more  often  a  house  of  the  Cistercian  order  than  of  any 

other.    The  Benedictine  houses  have  commonly  either  been 

wholly  swept  away,  or  else  left,  in  a  more  or  less  i>orfect 

state,  as  cathedral  or  parochial  churches.     The  Cistercian 

church,  plain  and  stern   in   its  architecture,^  oRen   more 

beautiful  in  its  decay  than  it  could  ever  have  been  in 

its  day  of  perfection^  remains  as  a  far  more  living  witness 

of  a  state  of  things  which  has  passed  away  than  those 

buildings  which  still  survive  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 

oar  own  times. 

On  the  death  of  Anselm,  Henry  fell  back  into  one  ofVj 

the  worst   practices  of  bis  brother,  and  kejit   the  see  ofi^-anto^ 

Canterbury  vacant  for  five  years.^     This  was  a  distinct  ^^^ 

•'  •'  1109-1114. 

breach  of  his  promise;  ^  but  even  here  he  showed  a  marked 
difference  from  his  brother,  in  the  care  which  he  took  not 
to  interfere  with   the  (wssessious  of  the  monks  and  the 


4 


*  Wm.  Neab.  i,  14 ;  John  of  Hexhun,  357 ;  ^Uiulred,  338 ;  Mobm* 
tioon.  V.  286.  Fonntahui  wm  quite  an  excepUoiud  cmo  uoongst  the  CUter- 
oui  bouMB  for  it*  wealUi  uul  dignity. 

'  WiUiam  of  Malmeebuiy  (iv.  337).  without  distinctly  mentioning  Uifi 
Architecture  strictly  to  ullod,  i*  strong  on  tho  plAinucw  of  tho  Outercian 
cborche*.  They  rtu  unlilie  the  utber  orders,  who  art!  uul  wUiBfiRd.  "  nisi 
multiooluribuA  iJuititL-a  picturia  reoidcmut,  ot  lolcm  ad  lAounar  wiUidtent." 

■  Eftdmer,  109, 

*  See  »bov«,  p.  r67.  Compare  tun  incittcntal  notioe  In  the  Winoheiter 
AnnAbi,  1109,  which  aXea  savours  of  Vt'iUiam  Rufus;  "GetvtdiiB  »bbu 
Tbeokeiberiie.  r^is  animum  nuUnw  nto  valeos  aatunuv  uiuneriliiu,  abbfttia 

I  fftticta,  *d  eoclemun  Wintunienunn,  uncle  prufeasus  fuerat,  rovereiu  e^t," 
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works  which  they  were  can-jnng  on.*  At  last  the  metro- 
politan see  had  again  a  pastor  in  the  i)erson  of  a  Norman, 
Kalph,  formerly  Ahhot  of  Seest,  to  whom  Anselm  had 
given  the  dependent  bishopriek  of  Rochester.  The  Eng- 
lish historian  is  careful  to  mark  that  Ralph,  thoug^h 
doubtless  the  choice  of  the  King,  was  raised  to  the  metro- 
politan throne  hya  process  which  he  is  well  pleased  to  dwell 
upon,  as  having  at  least  the  likeness  of  popular  election.* 
During  Ralph^s  primacy  the  strife  between  England  and 
Rome  still  went  on,  and  neither  King  nor  Primate  failed 
in  his  duty.  Again  Pam^hal  dared  to  declare  the  laws  of 
England  to  be  contrary  to  the  so-called  canons  of  the 
Fathers,'  and  deemed  it  wrong  that  the  King  and  people 
of  England  bad  given  thcmsolvos  a  Patriarch  vsnthout 
consulting  him.  Both  Paschal  and  his  next  successor 
but  one,  Calixtus,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  did 
not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  a  recusant  Primate  of 
York  to  undermine  the  rights  of  the  Kentish  metropolis. 
A  long  dispute  followed,  in  which  Archbishop  Thurstan 
of  York  refused  the  accustomed  profession  to  Canter- 
bury, and,  at  the  council  of  Hheims,  when  all  men 
seemed  against  England  and  her  King,  he  received  con- 
secration from  the  hands  of  Pope  Calixtus  and  certain 
French  33ishops.'  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Northern 
and  Southern  versions  of  this  business  ;  but  it  seems  clear 

*  Eadmer,  log.  The  diooese  was  admlniatered  by  lUlph,  wbo  suooeed«d 
to  Uie  archbialiupnclt. 

'  EMltner,  1 10.  Tho  Kin^  wni  at  fir»t  inclhiod  to  appoint  Forloiag,  Abbot 
of  Abingdi>D  (compare  the  Abin^^Ion  Hiftoiy,  ii.  2H7}.  Then  ho  determinet 
npon  Ralph  ;  "  Vellent  taDtiinuni>dD  monachi,  imtuquo  majorea,  et  papal! 
Cuitiuui«iuea ;  doc  mora,  roqniritur  quale  sit  in  ibiiii  %'clte  eunmi  ot  vota 
otnninm  inveniuniur  ovae  uouiu.  Kufurtur  in  lurbam  neijotit  tiunima,  et  id 
laucteni  Doi  laxantur  pru  hoe  oniniuui  ora.  Sic  clocrtuii  in  [Hmtiftcatum 
Cantuarioniieni  Ra<lutp]ii]8  RoffeiuAa  epirtopuii  «et." 

*  Compare  tli«  Wiucbedter  Annabt,  iiiG;  "  QuiHirit  papa  a  roge  qttA»- 
dara  cooanetodiDes  qaoa  Donqnam  pnedecGfiBores  aul  baboenuit ." 

*  See  above,  p.  190.  Roger  of  Howdeo  (I.  174)  montiona  that  Randolf 
Flambard  w&a  sent  to  forbid  the  coDaocration,  but  came  too  late. 
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that  Thurstan  sacrificed  the  iuterests  of  England  to  the  cii.xxnf. 
interests  of  his  o^^ti  see,  and  Kinfj  Henry,  no  bad  judge  of  Thurelwi 
the  interests  of  England,  rewarded  his  adhesion  to  tlie  ^^  Heao'. 
enemies  of  his  country  with  banishment  from  all  his  do- 
minions.*     He  would   not  even  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
Pope   Calistus  in  iiie  behalf,  wlu?n,  in  the  conference  at 
Gisors,'  the  Pontiff  solemnly  confirmed  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  England  and  Normandy.*    It  was  only  by  dint  of  reitoroJ 
good  service  done   to  the   Kinjj  in    bringing    about  the 
peace  with  the  King  of  the  French  that  Thnrstnn  earned 
his    restoration,*      But    the    endless   strife    went    on    at 
intervals,  both  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  primacy 
of  Ralph  and  during  that  of  his  successor  William   of 
Corbeil.5 

Archbishop  William,  a   Norman   like   his   predecessor,  WUUam  oi 


<'«rijeil. 


does  not  bear  so  good  a  character  as  his  predecessor  among  AwhbWi 


riop 


'  See  Endnter,  1 35  ;  and  ocan|(are  the  Tork  renion  of  T.  Sinbba,  1715- 
1717,  and  tbo  Durhxuu  vuriiicu  of  iiiimoon.  1119.  Eftdmer  makot  Heuty 
say,  seemingly  with  rcfereuou  la  tbe  wuU-knuwD  otoiy  of  Eadgar,  *'  quod 
nee  pro  kuiiuiane  curunio  buip,  utpotc  ftpAtiii  aeptem  anoorum  excotninii- 
nicatus,  pr<.ipo«ittmi  huiuu  in  Iiac  vmuA  puntnilaral," 

'  Henry's  aiuwer  (Eodmer,  i  a6)  to  the  Popa's  oiTor  to  absolve  him  from 
his  pronuM!  u  worthy  of  all  rempmbrnnce  ;  "  Dicjt  m,  iiuoniam  apDetolJcua 
eat,  me  a  fide  quun  poUicitiLB  sudi  ab4< -lutiirum,  si  C4mtm  eondtiiu  tidem 
^unttanum  Kboraci  reocpero,  nan  videtur  rc^tu  houeiitati  ooaTsnire  hujuv 
cetoodi  abaotutiuiii  cumtvutire.  Quia  coim  fidem  ftiuun  cmYJa  pollicenti  am- 
pUiu  crederet,  cum  earn  mci  exeoiplo  tarn  lacile  nbsolutione  «naihiJari  posae 
videretT" 

'  E»(lm«r,  135,  "  R«x  n  jiapa  impotxavit,  ut  omncM  consuetudincs,  qua« 
pator  iQus  in  Anglia  habuorat  et  in  Nirrmaniiia,  sllil  ivincederel,  et 
maxjino  ut  neminem  aliqunndo  legati  ulHcio  iii  Ai%'lia  fungi  penuiLteret,  ai 
Bon  ipse  aUqiia  pneulpua  quf-rda  ixxigvute.  et  quu)  ah  archiepiioopo  Can- 
toacicmun  aeteri»qu4>  epiicupt^  n-gni  tvnniiuu-i  tinn  poasei,  hue  fieri  a 
papa  poftul&ret." 

•  Sae  Sim.  Dun.  iiao;  Eadmer,  136;  T.  Stubba,  1717;  John  of  Hex- 
ham, 365. 

'  "Dirough  tbe  wboto  controversy  Eadmer  miut  be  compared  with  the 
Yorldiit  T.  Stubbe  and  with  such  uuticea  aa  aro  giveit  by  Simeon.  Cant^r- 
bnry  has  the  gruat  oilvauta^  of  telling  tta  talu  iu  full  tlirough  the  mouth  of 
a  oontomponuy  writer. 


Hiaeloc- 

woricuf 
the  King; 
ilistiuctitHi 
betweeo 
monks  autl 


iiQcilsof 
1134,1127, 
1119. 


the  writers  of  the  time.*  In  his  own  church  of  Canter- 
bury his  nomination  gave  offence,  because,  thouf^h  a  canon 
regular,  lie  was  not  in  strictness  a  monk,  as  it  was  alleg^ed 
that  all  his  predecessors,  save  only  the  nsuq^ing*  Stigand, 
had  been  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  His  election,  we 
are  told,  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  King  and  the  Bishops, 
both  the  monks  and  the  laity  withstanding  it  as  far  as 
they  might.'  But  his  primacy  is  chiefly  memorable  for 
being  the  first  time  when  England  was  humbled  by  the  sight 
of  a  stranger  usurping  the  place  of  her  chief  pastor.  It  was 
now  that  a  papal  Legate,  the  too  famous  John  of  Crema," 
not  satisBcd  with  discharging  his  proper  legatine  functions, 
dared  to  displace  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  in  his  own 
church  on  the  greatest  feast  of  the  year.*  The  only  remedy 
was  for  the  Primate  himself  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  come 
back  clothed  by  Honorius  the  Second  with  the  powers  of 
a  papal  Legate  in  his  own  person.*  More  councils  were 
'  held  against  the  married  clergy,"  but  in  vain  Legate,  Arch- 

'  The  Conthuator  of  F]«reace  (1123)  wid  Gervwe  (7662)  both  rang 
his  jinuMH,  bat  cf.  Uoury  of  Huntingdon,  Dd  Conteiuptu  Muudi,  700,  and 
OflBto  Stephaai,  6. 

'  The  outupul^oryeloctiun,  the  renUtiLnod  of  the  monks,  earli,  and  thegng — 
fcho  Engtuh  wtnrdB  still  Mva  od — Uio  overwheUnuig  influence  of  the 
King  iiai]  the  Biahapn  i^f  Salisbury  utd  Llncula,  are  graphicaUjr  brooght  out 
by  the  Chmnioler  (i  1  a}),  who  counu  a  canon  ragnlar  as  a  derk.  See  alao 
Siineon,  1133  ;  G«rvue,  1662.  The  exoeption  about  Stigaod  comes  out 
when  the  ftuuo  qaentinn  between  clerki  and  monks  was  argned  at  the  elee* 
tioQ  of  IU)|)h;  nee  Will.  Malnui.  0««t.  Pant,  126. 

*  Hi«  well-known  utory  la  told  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (219),  whose 
comment  should  be  Ktudied,  and  it  appean  in  a  more  elaborate,  and  doubtleas 
ni>-thioal,  Bhape  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  11 35. 

*  Thin  RDone  itira  up  the  KofirliBh  spirit  of  tiervaso  (1663),  who  deaeribea 
at  len^h  the  unheard-uf  sight  of  the  umni  presbyt(:r  sitting  with  all  the 
Bishops  of  E^rhuui  at  his  feet;  "  Kes  quani  gravi  niulturuui  mentes 
Bcandalu  vulnentverit  et  intinitate  ncgntii  novitas  et  antjqui  rvgai  Aoglorum 
detrita  liberta«  satta  tndicat." 

*  Gervaae.  1663;  Will.  Malms.  Hist  Nov.  i.  7. 

*  One  is  John  of  Crcroa'A  own  in  1134  ;  see  the  Contlnuator  of  Florcaoe 
in  anno ;  another  in  iii"],  and  another  wlikh  U  graphically  described  by  the 
Chronidar    in   1139.      Ardibishop  William  gets    together  bishops  and 
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bishopt  and  Bisliops  put  forth  their  decrees ;  the  old  enstom  ca.  xxm. 

of  Englaml  was  too  strong  for  tliem,  and  the  Kinij  no  I*«!roo8 

^  S  .»  b  i^jninBl  the 

longer  gave  hie  countenance  to  the  innovation.     By  hia  nuimtd 
leave^  when  the  Bishops  were  gone  home,  the  priests  kept 
their  wives,  as  they  did  aforetime.^ 

In  this  time  of  friendly  relations  with  Scotland   the  Eocluioe 
ecclesiastical   connexion    between    the  two   parts  of  the  ti„i,«  ^jth 
island  drew  closer.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  all  ^ootlHnd. 
events  in  the   belief  of  York,  the    northern   province   of  ^f  the 
England   took  in  all  the  dioceses  of  Scotland,  and  that,  ^JJJ^^to 
at  all  events  in  the  belief  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate  of  Vork. 
all  England  was  also  Patriarch  of  uU  the  British  islands.^ 
Sc<jtlaud    meanwhile   had    no   Metropolitan   of  her   own,  Superiority 
though   a   certain    superiority   over    his   brethren    seems  of  *j^nt 
already   to   be    acknowledged    in    the    Bishop   of  Saint  ^»'*'^*»- 
Andrews.'      These   questions    came   up    more   than   once 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  in  the  case  of  two 
men,  Englishmen  in  the  strictest  sense,  who  were  called 
to  bear  ecclesiastical  rule  in  Scotland.     The  first  was  the  Turgot 
&mons  Turgot,  whom  we   have   already  heard  of  as  the  Bwlinp  of 
confessor  and  biographer  of  the  holy   Qneen   Margaret.*  Aliarew*. 


1 107. 


ftbboti,  ihrchdeKcnu,  prion,  nionlu,  and  canons,  who  wen  to  meet  Ea  Xion- 
doD.  "aod  {«er  foolden  iprecan  of  ealle  Gotlus  rihtes."  But  "  ha  hit  call 
oata  forff,  j>a  weorlS  hit  call  of  earceihucnoB  wifos  and  of  preoatea  wifus  ^t  hi 
■oolden  hi  forltften." 

*  Qiron.  Petrib.  1119. 

*  I  must  again  ntmd  the  reader  to  Eadmer.  Simeon,  and  T.  Stiibb«  ;  but 
all  the  dooamt-nls  are  got  togi'tlior  by  Mr.  Hatktan,  CooncU*  an<l  EX-clesiiui- 
kical  DticuiuenUi,  U.  ig<)  ot  set].  See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letter  of  Ni- 
oalaa  Prior  of  Worveater  (103)  to  Eadmer  agaimit  the  d^tiiiis  of  York.  Th« 
claims  of  Canterbury  to  jtmMltcdon  firor  all  UriLain  and  Ireland  come  out 
ooDRtantly  in  Eadmer,  See  also  Ralph's  lottur  to  Pn{>e  Caliittu,  Uaddan. 
ii  193. 

*  Tliii  comes  oat  hi  leveral  places  of  Eadiner»  and  eipecIaUy  in  the  letter 
of  Kioohu ;  "  Quum  pmml  Sancti  Andreas  iiummiu  jfontifex  Scottonim 
ftppelletnr,  Kummua  rexo  non  ott  niii  qui  HUpar  alios  est,  qui  aulein  super 
alios  episoopoe  art,  quid  nid  archiepiscopas  est?  lioet  barbaries  gantls 
pallii  boDorein  ignorot." 

•SMvgLW.p.  66€. 
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He  was  eliosen,  as  we  are  told,  by  King  Alexander  and  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  to  thr  see  of  Saint  Andrews,' 
Butj  at  tlie  moment  of  Turgot's  electiooj  Thomas  of  York 
was  not  yet  consecrated ;  long  disputes  followed,  hut  in 
the  end  Thomas  conHecrated  Tnrgot  and  several  other 
Scottish  hishops.'  Alexander  seems  at  the  next  vacancy 
to  have  thought  that  Canterbur)',  though  the  more 
powerful,  was,  as  being  the  more  distant,  the  less  dangerous 
olaimaut  of  spiritual  supremacy/  Turgot  left  Saint 
Andrews,  and  went  baok  to  bis  old  home  at  Durham, 
and  the  bishopriek  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  bishoprick  of 
Scotland  as  it  is  sometimes  called,'  remained  vacant  for 
some  yeara.  At  last  the  choice  of  the  King,  and,  we 
are  told,  that  of  the  clergy  and  people,"  fell  on  another 
finglish  monk,  but  this  time  from  the  south  instead  of 
the  north.  The  Bishop-elect  of  Saint  Andrews  was  no 
other  than  Kadmer  of  Canterbury,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  Anselm  and  Kalph.  But  Bishop-cleet  was  all 
that  Eadmer  ever  became.  Though  released,  ae  Ansehn 
had  been,*  from  his  spiritual  and  temporal  allegiance  to 
the  English  King  and  Primate,  Eudmer  would  hold  his 
bishoprick  oftly  as  a  suffragan  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  as  a  suffiagan  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  the 

'  Eadmer  (97)  oeoms  specially,  according  to  bis  nuuiner.  to  insist  on  the 
po]iuIu-  diaracter  uf  the  electioo  ;  "  Eleciua  t:8t  ab  Alexnndro  rego  Sootue  - 
et  d«ro  et  pojitilo."     Oa  tlie  sluctiou  of  Tori^ot,  tKtt>  Sjuidan,  ii.  1 70. 

*  Tbe  imtAQces  will  all  be  fuutiJ  iu  Mr.  UacIijjui'h  iteouDd  volume. 
ThoM  ntating  to  GlMigDW  coma  under  the  beud  of  the  Church  of  Ciunbrin 
or  Stnrthcljde. 

"  The  author  of  tbo  Histuria  PoutiiicMliii  (Pertz,  xx.  540)  astterts  the 
Uvihl  juriBdictton  of  York  over  ScotUnd,  though  he  sayi  that  the  Scota 
preferred  the  connexion  with  Oaulcrbury. 

■  See  Simeon,  II07. 

'  In  Archbiitliop  Ralph's  letter  to  King  Henry  (Eladmer,  I3l)he  mji 
that  Almauder  had  seat  to  him  "oum  cxniaensu  cleri  et  popoli  regni  Buj,*' 
but  Alexander  does  not  iwy  bo  in  hiit  own  I«tt«r  to  Ralph.  So  i^iu  in 
p.  13},  Eadmer  ttays  uf  hinuulf  that  he  received  tbe  bUhoprick,  "eligtmte 
eum  dero  et  jKipulo  tt.'7nc,  ut  conccduute  rege." 

*  See  above,  p.  158, 
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King  of  ScoU   would   not  have   him.*     He  came  hat-k  co.  xxui. 
to  Canterbury  uuconsocrated,  to  record,  among  the  mass  ^jj^ 
of  correspondence  which  he  has   preserved  to  us,  many  C*nterbiiry 


letters  of  his  own,  of  the  Primate,  and  of  the  two  Kings,  crated. 


touching   this    unsuccessful    attempt   to    turn   the   claim  '*'*• 
of  Canterbury  to  be  the   patriarchal  see  of  all  Britain 
into  something  more  than  a  name. 


i 


Such   are   the   chief    features,    x^^i^i^^^i    military,   and  LengUi, 
ecclesiastical,  of  this  long  and   memorable   reign.     Yet,  and  im-  ' 
long  and  memorable   as   it  is,  it   is  not  marked  by  any  ^^!."J!!J? " 
specially  striking  events,  nor  can  it  be  mapped  out  into  roigH' 
periods  by  any  strongly  drawn  barriers.     We  pass  on  over 
the  thirty-five  years  of  Henry  in  England,  over  his  twenty- 
nine  years  in  Noniuindy,  and  we  are  almost  suri)riBed  to 
find  that   the  enterprising  yEtheling  whom  the  voice  of 
England  called  to  her  throne  at  tlie  age  of  tliirty-two  has 
silently  changed  into  the  King   of  sixty-seven  planning 
adiemes   of  continental    dominion   for   hia  grandchildren. 
The  King  at  whose  jiower  and  prosperity  all  men  wondered 
survived    his   elder   bnttherj   the   captive   of  Dristol   and 
Cardiff,  only  by  a  single  year.^ 

At  the  time  of  Kobert's  death  Henry  was  in  Normandy,  Henry  in 
kept  there  by  his  plans  for  the  interests  of  his  daughter  11*53-1135! 
and  her  children.  In  the  August  before  Robert's  death 
Henr}'  had  crossed  the  sea  for  the  last  time,  and  the  fact 
that  he  never  came  back  to  England,  tngether  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  voyage,  scorns  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.  In  popular  belief  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  marked  his  last  voyage  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lammas-tide  next  before  his  death  two  years 

*  In  Endmcr.  133,  Alexander  it  mode  to  tmj,  *<  Se  in  vita  mia  oonBenaam 
non  praebituriim,  ut  epiaoopiu  Sootiae  •a'bderetur  pontilici  Cautuuiorum  ;" 
and  directly  aftur,  "ooDteBtanare^am  Soodie  CAutunrieiud  eccle«ia>  nihil  flal> 
jectlonbi  dvbune,  et  ip«om  ab  ea  peuibuB  immunem  facbum  idbi  (latum  ease.'* 

■  Sm  above,  p.  208. 
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voyago  from  England  was  marked  by  a  sign  which  to  the 
men  of  those  times  seemed  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  all. 
"  The  other  day  that  he  lay  on  sleep  in  the  ship,  then 
westered  the  day  over  all  lands,  and  was  the  sun  swilk  as 
it  were  three  night  old  moon,  with  stars  about  him  at 
mid-day.  Then  were  men  in  great  wonder  and  dread,  and 
said  that  mieklc  things  should  come  thereafter."  Our 
native  Chronicler,  who  thus  deeeribes  a  phenomenon  on 
which  we  look  with  so  little  awe,  goes  on  to  say,  "  so  it 
did ;  for  that  ilk  year  was  the  King  dead  the  other  day 
after  Saint  Andrew's  mass-day  in  Xormandy." "  Two  yean* 
however  passed  between  the  portent  and  its  fulfilment. 
Henry,  anxious  to  come  back  to  England,  was  hindered 
*  from  so  doing  by  the  endless  qunn-cls  between  the  Empress 
and  the  young  Count  her  hushantl.  He  had  been  sick  before 
he  left  England,  and  these  troubles  seem  to  have  made  his 
sickness  worae.^  At  last,  in  the  winter  of  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  died — the  talk  of  the  time  said  that 
he  died  from  an  unwholesome  meal  on  lampreys — at  his 
favourite  hunting-sent  in  the  Forest  of  Lions.*     His  end 

*  He  Chronicler  pUcH  Henry>  lagt  voyage  and  the  edipee  Id  1135, 
nothing  being  recorded  under  1133  anfl  1134.  But  I  find  in  tho  liat  of 
edipaea  in  tbo  Art  de  Verifier  leu  Dates  that  tho  eclif«e  was  ou  Augturt  3, 
I133i  an<l  not  in  1135.  And  the  Continuator  of  Florence  (1153),  William 
of  Malmoeibury  (H:xt.  Nov.  i.  7).  Orderic  {ijoo  B.  C),  and  Henry  of 
Himdngdon  (j  10ft),  all  either  directly  place  voyage  and  eclipse  in  that  year, 
or  eUe  imply  a  longer  etay  in  Nonnaady  tbao  would  be  thought  from  the 
Chronicle.  Ordcxio  however  haa  one  or  two  signs  and  wonders  at  a  tune 
Dear«r  to  the  King's  death. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  ii3j.  A  Htill  fuUcr  description  of  the  eclipse  is  given 
by  the  Continnator  of  Florence,  1 133,  who  goe«  largely  into  the  philoeophy 
of  the  matter.     He  in  copied  by  John  uf  Hexham,  X  Scri]>tt.  363. 

*  Hun.  Hunt.  330  b. 

*  His  death  is  reconled  by  Wdliam  of  Malmeiibnry,  Hint.  Nor.  i.  8,  who 
adds  a  letter  from  Hugh  Archbitthnp  of  Roaen  to  Pope  Innocent,  de- 
soribing  the  King's  pious  end,  which  winds  up,  "  sic  in  pace  quiuvit;  paoem 
dedijt  ci  Deua  quia  pacem  diloxit."    Soc  also  Onloric,  901  B,  C,  who  q>cakB 
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was  all  devotion  and  Bomething  more.     For  wc  are  told  oB.xini. 
that  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  about  the  things  of^f*^^ 
this  world  were  a  charge  to  all  around  him  to  koep  the  tleaih-bed. 
peace  and  to  prot<?ct  the  poor.'      He  took  care  however,  His  liu»t 
when  at>kod  about  the  succession,  to  make  a  last  doclura-  onbdiKirdf 
tion  in    favour   of  his   daughter.     To   her  personally  he  ^*'"'^ 
bequeathed  his  dominions,  without  allotting  any  crown 
matrimonial  to  her  husband  who  had  given  him  so  much 
displeasure.     King  llenry's  body,  borne  across  the  whole  Hia  burial 
breadth  of  Normandy  and  Wessex,  after  halting  for  a  while 
by  the  tomb  of  his  father/  found  its  last  reeting-placo  in 
the  groat  minstor  which  he  had  himself  reared  at  Rending.' 
The  first  English-born  King  of  the  new  liae,  he  in  whose 
descendants  the  green  tree  was  to  return  to  its  plaeOj  the 
King  who  had  won  Normandy  by  the  strength  of  England, 
who  bad  made  England  the  foe  of  France  and  the  ally  of 
Germany,  was  not  to  lie  either  in  Norman  soil  or  in  any 
of  tb«  older  resting-places  of  the  royal  dead  of  England. 
The  King  whose  reign  marks  so  great  an  tera  in  English 
history  had  well  earned  a  last  home  to  himself,  apart  trom 

to  th«  Mma  efiect.  Henry  of  Hunttngilon  doen  not  go  iuto  the  SMue  detail, 
but  ha  diamiiMW  him  wUh  tlm  title  of  "  rex  nia^'niiH," 

*  Onl.  Vit.  901  C.  So  the  letter  of  .\rchbi«hop  Hugh,  who  adds  thtt 
oomment,  *'  utinam  «ic  feclgKent  qtii  tliesaaros  ejus  tenobaut  et  tenont.** 
Cf.  OeeU  Stepbaiii,  30,  where  it  U  Uld  to  the  charge  of  the  I-!^n|ircffi  that 
dw  tamed  to  her  own  purpncM  what  her  fother  had  left  to  pious  uses. 
The  Chronicler  Ci  137)  ^eiiu  rather  to  lay  the  blame  on  Stephen. 

'  Hie  details  of  the  umb&liuing'  and.  burial  i>f  Htmry,  or  rather  the 
vereral  burials  of  the  difTurent  partM  of  him,  may  Iw  Htudied  in  Onleric  (901 
C,  D.  whera  hii  body,  which  is,  first  of  all,  like  that  of  bii  fkthcr,  rareran* 
tUly  called  "  soma,'*  afterwards  nnlu  into  "  pingue  cadarer*'),  id  William 
of  Halmoebury  (UiAi.  Nov.  I.  10,  15),  and  in  the  Iwgiuntng  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Henry  of  Huntinifdan,  where  one  of  hi*  vnibalmers  cxjnius  to  a  re- 
markable death,  with  the  comment,  "  hio  est  ultimun  e  miiitjfi  <{iiem  rex 
Heiiriciui  iKTcidit.'*  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  3)  tolls  the  Mima  story  with 
another  coniinont ;  "  Sic,  cum  Bclisoi  roortui  corpun  TiTificaveiit  mortuam, 
iUiDi  jaiQ  mortui  ojrpus  murtilicaverit  vivuiri." 

'  The  burial  at  Kovling  in  muotioned  by  a'l  our  authorititur,  bci^innin^ 
with  the  Clironicler.  See  Will.  Motuis.  Cicst.  K^.  v.  ^  1 3  ;  Gust.  Pont.  193 ; 
where  (he  foundAtioD  is  naid  to  have  betm  made  "yto  iudicti  sibi  p(cnlt«Dtii,** 
VOL.  V.  ft 
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CB.  xsiu.  all  other  Kings  before  or  after  him.  Nor  was  it  unfit  that 
the  victor  of  Tinchehrai  should  eloop  on  a  spot  all  whose 
associations  were  purely  English,  a  spot  which  hud  won 
its  earlier  place  in  history  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
greatest  exploits  of  jElfred.^ 


§  4.     ne  Heif/u  of  Sfepien. 

The  remaining'  nineteen  years  of  tins  period  of  our 
history,  thongh  they  are  formally  marked  by  the  name  of 
a  King»  were  in  truth  a  time  of  utter  anarchy.  They  mark 
a  time  in  which  the  effects  of  the  good  order  which  had 
been  established  by  the  strong  hand  of  Henry  were  for  a 
while  utterly  undone.  During  those  nineteen  years  there 
could  not  rcjilly  be  wiid  to  be  any  settled  government  in 
the  laud,  luid  during  the  greater  part  of  them  the  Crown 
was  actually  disputed  in  arms  by  two  rival  claimants. 
It  was  a  time  of  utter  wretchedness,  such  as  we  may  safely 
say  that  Knglaiid  never  saw  before  and  never  saw  again. 
The  first  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  civil  wars 
of  the  days  of  John,  even  the  Danish  invasions  them- 
Belves,  could  never  have  fully  equalled  the  horrors  of  a  time 
when  every  man  who  had  the  power  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  But,  though  the  immediate  work 
of  Henry  was  undone,  his  really  lasting  work  lived  through 
all.  Even  this  wretched  time  hod  it,s  share  in  wiping 
out  the  distinction  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. In  the  universal  slaying  and  barrj'ing,  the 
rovBging  of  fields,  the  burning  of  towns  and  castles, 
no  distinction  was  made  between  Norman  and  English- 


Tins 

ftujon  of 
NorniftQa 

JUUl  £|]£- 

Uihstfll 

goes  43. 


'  See  vol.  I.  p.  sfio;  Chrcmn.  871,  xoo6.  I  foM- however  that,  when  I 
wrote  mj  Bnrt  volume,  I  did  nut  fully  uiideTBtaiid  the  force  of  the  words 
"  antllantf  JfCscewluao  ta  C^^-ichelmua  hhrwe."  .^weMlun  ia  not  the 
modtmi  Aflhdown  Park,  but  the  whole  riilg»,  ftnd  the  battle  w&h  fouj^t  at 
the  other  end  towards  Reading,  Thi«  hM  been  dbtinctly  mjule  out  by 
Mr,  James  Puker, 
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niao,  and  the  work  was  largely  clone  by  the  hands  of  ca.  tim. 
morcenaries  who  were  strangers   to   both.     The   anarchy 
itfit'If  thus  led  men  to  forget  older  national  enmities  in 
more  present  and  more  wearing  wrongs,  and  it  led  them 
too  to  join  ae  one  people   in  welcoming  the  return  of 
order  under  a  prince  who  was  as  little  Norman  as  he  was 
English,     It  is  in  this   roign,  if  the  word  reign  he  not 
utterly  out  of  place,  that  we  hear  the  lost  faint  echoes  of 
the  time  when  England  was  iuhabite*!  by  men  who  could 
be    poiut^ly    divided    into    conquerors    and    conquered. 
During  this  TKign  wo  licar  for  the  last  lime,  from  a  very  L^t  atgDi 
fuw  and  very  uncertain  voices,  the  word  Norman  used  to  ^nctJ'tjn^JTf 
imply  a  distinct  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  England.*  '**• 
In  the  next  reign  the  distinction  is  wholly  wiped  out  j  it 
8ur\'ive8  only  in  a  few  legal  forms  and  expressions  which 
are  fast  losing  all  practical  meaning. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  showed  Henry's 
once  more,  but  showed  for  the   last  time,  that  arrange- ^f  th«  mjo- 
ments  made  for  the  eucoession  to   the   English  throne  f**?!",^^ 
before  its  actual  vacancy  were  of  no  force.     Henry  had 
taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the  succession 
of  his  daughter  to  his  dominions ;   but  his  schemes  were 
utterly  shattered.     Matilda  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
reigned,  and   her  son  reigned  by  virtue  of  a  later  com- 
pact.    On  the  death  of  Ilcnrj-,  just  as  on  the  death  ofOencnd 
his  father,  lawlessness  again  broke  forth,  and  one  special  tAwtoMn«n 
form  is  said  to  have  been  a  general  raid  on  the  royal  deer-  J*  5,""'" 
parks^  80  that  in  a  few  days  hardly  u  beast  of  chase  was  R:iVA(^  la 
to  be  seen  in  the  countrj-.'-'     A  King  however  was  soon  ^j^f"^ 
chosen.     The  old  tie  between  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  * 

■  Thifl  oomet  out  In  two  [wuMgeii  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  u  when 
Iwginntii^  the  eighth  book  he  Kjioaks  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  u  "  lem- 
pti0  Btrncuniiiiniii  i^tKxl  poxtea  |>t;r  Xnrmaiinorain  rnbiowui  [irtHlitionei 
•xuvK.**  And,  in  duecrihiDg  the  Battle  of  tb«  Standwd,  he  iltHtiuginihea 
**  Normamti  et  AngUt"  though  ho  Bjicaka  of  them  together  00  "  omnti 
populiu  Anglorum.** 

*  Geat.  Steph.  a.  ■  See  vol.  ii.p.  368.     So  Goat.  Steph.  3. 
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had  been  felt  in  all  ita  etrength  between  Henry  an<l 
tbe  sons  of  his  sist<?r  Adeln,  and  it  bound  him  in  u 
special  way  to  her  third  son  Stephen.  The  support  of 
her  son  Theobald,  the  reigning-  Count  of  Chartres  and 
Blois  and  now  of  Champagne,  had  been  the  alleged 
ground  of  Henry's  French  wars,'  and  her  younger  son, 
who  bore  the  name  of  his  uncle,  stands  forth,  in  political 
yet  more  than  in  ecclesiastical  historj',  as  Abbot  of  Giafr» 
toubnr)'.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Legate  of  the  Holy 
Sec.  But  Stephen,  Count  of  Mortain  by  his  uncle's  grant, 
Count  of  Boulogne  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Eustace,*  stood  highest  in  Henrj*s  favour,  and  en- 
joyed all  that  he  could  hope  for  short  of  the  kingdom. 
Brave,  generous,  popular  in  manners,  affable  and  merry 
towards  men  of  all  classes,  gentle  aud  merciful  to  a  fault,* 
Stephen  had  much  in  him  to  win,  and  even  to  deserve^ 
the  general  good  will.  To  England  he  wa*i  a  stranger 
both  by  birth  and  by  descent,  aud  his  connexion  with 
Normandy  was  only  through  his  mother.  It  was  only 
as  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  that  he  had  any  position  in 
either  kingdom  or  duchy.  But,  by  his  marriage  with 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  holy  Margaret,  he  mis  the  father 

'  Seoabovo,  pp.  iRo,  187.  Tbeobald  B«emi  n>^t  to  hAT«  been  the  oldest 
wm  of  Stephen  md  Ailolft.     See  Will.  Noub.  i.  4,  and  cf,  Vul.  i.  p.  530. 

'  Stephen's  wife  MnLiiila  watf  the  diiughter  uf  Eiuitaco  of  Boulogne 
■ml  of  Mary  thinl  flau^*ht«r  of  Malcolm  anil  Marj^orcl,  and  niitor  of 
Henry'fl  first  Qiic«i.     See  WUliiun  of  Malmeibury,  Hiit.  Nov.  ili.  49. 

'  This  better  nde  of  Stephen's  character  comes  out  iu  all  thu  portraEta  of 
bim.  Tn  William  of  Malmesbury  (HUt.  Nov.  i.  1 3)  be  is  "  lunis  06  exora* 
bilis  hostibua,  ofiabitis  omoibas ; "  he  speaks  of  bis  "  dulcedo  in  promissis  ; " 
sJaswbsre  (16)  be  calls  him  "  manMiettMimus  bomo,**  aad  tolls  (14)  bow 
"  qHum  asset  ooniea,  facdlitAto  uiorom  ot  oouimuuloao  jifcandl,  consodeDdt. 
eoanaoandi  etiain  cnra  infiniis,  amorem  tuitum  deiueritus  quantum  vlx 
mente  aliquls  Dunci|>ere  queat."  Su  lUchard  of  Hexham,  31  j,  calls  bim 
"rir  tanUs  inansuetudiiiin  et  benlgnitatls,  ut  etism  inimici  ejus  ad  ipsam 
dJiivenu  prwttT  s[Miui  suam  in  illo  misoricorUiam  invcnii-ent."  Sumcwbat 
different  culours  will  bt^  ftHiud  in  the  Uoutiuiuitor  of  Florence,  I139>  ^^'^ 
in  Heniy  of  Hantiimdoo,  »»6  b. 
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of  children  who  could  trace  up  their  line  to  the  ancient  cn.sxr 
Kings  in  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  could  now  trace 
up  a  Jcgitimate  descent   cither  to  Cerdic  or  to  William. 
His  popular  qualities,  his  position  as  in  some  sort  the  male 
representative  of  the   Conqueror,   were    Btrtngthencd    in 
Normandy  hy  the   old  border  hatred  to   Anjou   and    by 
a  special  dislike  to  its  present  Count.     Even  in  England 
they  outweirrhed  the  English  birth  of  the  Empress  and 
the  repeated  oaths  that  had  been  sworn  t<»  her.     On  his  Stephen 
uncles  death,  Stephen  hastened  over  to  England,  and  was  King. 
chosen  King  with  little  opposition.   Dover  and  Canterbury 
are  said   to  have   refused   biro   admission ;'    but   London  ZwU  of 
and  AVinehester  were  zealous  on   his  behalf.     The  body  i^^j  vvin- 
by  whom  he  was  actually  chosen  seems,  as  iu  some  earlier  f^^***' '" 
elections,  to  have  consists  of  the  London  citizens  and  of 
such  other  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land  as  could  he  got 
together  at  once.*    Roger,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Salisbnry,  He  U  mip- 
who  had  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Matilda,"'  JSeBulioM 
BUpjwrtcd  him,  and  he  had  the  zealous  help  of  hia  brother  **^'^)jj^°'7 
at  Winchester,  to  whom  writers  on  lx)th  sides  pointedly  say  cherter. 
that  he  owed  the  Crown.^     After  some  hesitation,  Arch- He  Is 
bishop  William  performed  the  consecrating  rito,*  and  the  ArelibiAop 
new   King  was  generally  acknowledged.      Even   Robert  2^'   "?1 
Earl  of   Gloucester  came  over  and  did  homage,"  though  22(0.1135. 
bis  own  special  paaegyrist  takes  care  to  t«ll  us  that  he  ^bert 
did   so  only   on   condition    of  Stephen   keeping  all   his  J*°*" 
engagements,  especially  towards  himself/     As  regards  the  conJi- 
kingdom   at  largo,  those  engagements  took  the  form  of  ."^       *, 
two  successive  charters.*     Tlie  former  is  little  more  than  a  ■ 


*  G«STMe.  X  8criptt.  1340.     ■  See  Appendix  DD.    '  See  ftbove,  p.  aoa. 

*  GMt.  Stcph.  5  ;   Will.  Mnlnw,  Hiet.  Nov.  i.  1 1. 

*  The  ncniplea  of  Uie  Archbiabop  are  dc«cribcd  most  fiilly  in  the  Getta 
Btepbanl,  6.  '  G«sta  Stepbani.  8  ;  Will  Halma.  HiKt.  Nov.  i.  14. 

'  Will.  MftlniB.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14.  •*  Homa^ium  regi  fcoit  lub  condJtione 
(luadAm,  Bcllic-ut,  quomdiu  ille  dignitAtem  suam  iDtcgre  custodir«t  ct  idbi 
pacta  ■ervan.'t." 

*  On  the  diSerence  between  the  two  ohiuien  <rf  Stephen,  «m  Stubbs, 
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formal  document  granting  again  the  good  laws,  customs,  and 
liberties  which  the  Kint^'s  men  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of 
his  uncle  King  Henry  and  in  the  more  distant  days  of  King 
Eadwurd.  The  second  charter,  which  is  far  fuller  and  goes 
far  more  into  detail,  was  put  forth  at  Oxford  before  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  was  out.  Stephen  had  just  come  back 
victorious  from  driving  back  a  Scottish  invasion,*  and  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Pope  Innocent,  in  which  the 
Pontiff,  while  fully  aeknowleflging  the  facts  of  his  popular 
election  and  ecclesiastical  consecration,  took  upon  him 
to  use  expressions  of  friendship  which  were  construed  as 
further  confirming  Stephen's  right  to  the  Crown.*  On 
the  strength,  it  would  seem,  of  this  papal  aeknotvledge- 
ment,  the  Bishops  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  in  conditional 
terms,  somewhat  like  that  taken  by  Earl  Robert.  They 
Bwore,  it  is  said,  to  be  faithful  to  Stephen  so  long  as  ho 
should  preserve  the  liberties  and  discipline  of  the  Churuh.* 
Such  a  form  of  oath,  a  form  which  we  may  be  sure  that 
any  earlier  King  woald  have  cast  aside  with  indignation, 
a  form  in  which  men  made  their  duty  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth  conditional  on  the  observation  of  the  vague 
and  undefined  privileges  of  one  class,  a  form  which  might 
involve  an  appeal  from  the  King  and  his  Witan  to  the 
judgement  of  a  foreign  power,  shows  how  low  Knglish 
kingship  had  fallen,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  embodied 
in  the  great  ruler  before  whom  a  ^ear  back  all  men  hod 
trembled.  In  answer  to  this  conditional  submission.  King 
Stephen  put  forth  bis   charter.      In   this  document  he 

Sdect  Cliartera,  113.  114  ;  ConatitutioniU  Huiory,  320.  321.    The  second 
charter  (b  given  by  William  of  MalmesbuTT,  Hbt.  Nov.  i.  15.    His  vetsion 
leftTM  out  an  imporUuit  clanM  at  tho  end ;  "  time  omnia  coocedo  et  con- 
finno,  flii/ra  reffia  etjtuta  digitate  ncaJ" 
'  Hov  buluw,  p.  358. 

*  On  Uiii  letter,  which  seenu  io  bo  given  only  by  Richard  of  Hexham, 
X  Soriptt.  313,  MO  ApptfDclii  DD, 

•  Hist.  Nov.  L  15.     "  Juraverunt  eplsoopi  ftdelitnttim  regi  quamdiu  iUe 
llbortaiem  ecclo»i»  et  vlgoreui  didcipUiiK  cooaervaret." 
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desoribos  himsulf  ns  chosen  Kin^  by  the  consent 
clergy  and  people,  a  form  in  itstlf  constitutional  enough, 
but  which  implies  a  slurring  over  of  that  civil  election 
of  an  English  King  which  went  before  the  ecclesiastical 
election  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  crowning  rite. 
But  Stephen  goes  on  to  use  words  such  as  no  English 
King  had  ever  used  before  him.  He  records  bis  consecra- 
tion by  Archbishoji  William;  but,  as  if  consecration  by 
the  Patriarch  of  all  Britain  were  not  enough,  the  Primate 
is  further  described  by  the  new-fangled  title  of  legate 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church ;  and,  by  a  deeper  degradation 
still,  the  King  stoops  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Innocent, 
and  adds  as  part  of  his  claim  to  his  Crown  thut  he,  the 
King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  had  been  further  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom  by  Innocent,  PoutilT  of  the  holy 
Roman  see.'  William  the  Great  would  hardly  have  set  it 
forth  as  part  of  his  formal  style  that  his  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England  hud  been  approved  at  Rome.  Bui,  when 
William  the  Great  sought  far  an  approval  of  his  claim 
at  Rome,  when  he  received  his  crown  at  a  solemn  festival 
from  the  hands  of  Roman  Legates,  he  was  making  ready  the 
way  for  this  further  step  in  the  downward  course.  Men 
now  dared  to  imply  that  the  choice  of  a  King  of  the 
English  needed  the  confirmation  of  a  Bishop  of  Ilt>mG. 
Eighty  years  later  such  an  acknowledgement  was  to 
bear  its  frnit  in  the  vassalage  of  the  Crown  of  England 
to  the  Roman  see. 

The  charter  itself  which  is  ushered  in  with  so  strange  a 
preamble  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  ecclesiastical  matters.'' 
There  are  indeed  a  few  secular  provisions.  Stephen  binds 
himself  to  observe  all  the  good  laws  and  ancient  customs, 

*  Will.  Malnu.  Hut.  Nov.  i.  15.  "  £go  Stephaous.  IK:!  gntta.  uBoiua 
oleri  ct  popiili  in  regem  Anglie  tdectUM,  at  a  domiuo  WiUctuiu  &n;luti]>b)C<>po 
C«atiiAriae  et  nncUe  eootesitD  Romuue  legmto  cotwecratus.  et  ah  InnucenUo 
MoctK.  RtituMUD  MilU  poDlLficc  pocUuodum  coiifinnatuR." 

*  Sm  ApjMiiilix  DD. 
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and  to  root  out  all  the  misdoing  of  his  sheriffs  and  other 
officers.  Tilt?  forests  which  were  held  by  the  Crown  in  the 
days  of  the  two  Williams  he  will  keep,  but  those  which 
were  added  by  Henry  he  will  give  up.'  Bat  the  chief 
provisions  relate  to  the  customs,  privilegesj  and  possessions 
of  the  Church,  wliieh  are  to  remain  as  they  were  at  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  King  William.  He  promises  to 
give  up  the  feudal  rights  which  had  been  brought  in  by 
the  ingemiity  of  Randolf  Fkmbard,  and  to  forbear  from 
taking  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys  to 
his  own  use.  And  he  promises  also  to  put  an  end  to  a 
practice  for  which  there  was  much  less  to  be  said,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  reign  of  Henry» 
namely  that  of  seizing  to  the  King's  use  the  personal 
property  of  deceased  churchmen,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  in  whose  favour  they  had  made  their  wills.  Stephen 
in  short,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  emphatically  says,  pro- 
mised whatever  ho  was  asked,^  and  the  churchmen  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  diligent  in  asking.  The  complaints  of 
Stophen*s  breaches  of  all  his  engagements  are  many  and 
bitter;  but  even  a  writer  on  the  other  side  is  ready  to 
attribute  them  less  to  any  evil  intention  on  Stephen's  part 
than  to  the  influence  of  bad  counsellors  and  to  the  force  of 
the  wretched  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.^ 

The  election  of  Stephen,  a  man  who  had  himself  sworn 
to  the  succcs^oa  of  another  candidate  for  the  Crown,  can 
hardly  fail  to  call  to  our  minda  a  more  illustrious  election  of 
the  same  kind  nearly  seventy  years  earlier.  What  Harold 
had  sworn  to  William  must  remain  for  ever  uncertain ;  hut 


*  Henry  o(  Huntingtlon,  izlh,  make*  Stephen  promi»e  tho  aboUtioD  of 
the  Dunegeld,  a  promine  which  <]oe«  nut  appear  in  the  charter.  See 
StubtM,  Select  Chnrtei^  114.  He  adds,  "  Uibc  prindpaliter  Deo  vorit  eC 
alift,  wed  oibU  horum  tenuit." 

'  WUL  Kcnb.  i.  4.  "  Pactiu  est  qiuocimquo  pncnitea  et  proceros  exigere 
voluoruiit,  qu»  pcwUta  per  ejn«  pt^rBctiani  in  irrituui  cuncta  ceawruut." 

■  Win.  Malnu.  Hiat.  Nov.  1.  16. 
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thcTG  IB  no  reason  to  donbt  that  he  had  talccn  an  oath  of  ob.  xxra.| 
such  a  kind  that  it  could  at  U'ast  be  plausibly  g^iven  ont 
that  he  hwl  broken  it  by  accepting  the  Crown.     Stephen,  Stephen"! 
and  the  whole  nobility  of  England  with  him,  had  sworn  MatiMa, 
far  more  distinctly  to  receive  Matilda  as  their  sovereign  on 
the  death  of  her  father.    In  the  teeth  of  this  oath,  Stephen 
accepted   the  Crown  to  which  he  was  clioscn,  seemingly 
with  the  general  good  will,  certainly  with  no  open  oppo- 
sition at  the  moment.    What  was  the  legal  and  moral  asiiect 
of  such  an  election  on  the  part  eitlier  of  the  electors  or  the 
elected  ?     Had  no  oath  on  the  other  side  ever  been  taken,  His  nlw;- 
nothing  could  have  been  said  against  Stephen*s  eleetion.  H«ving  Uio 
He  was  in  fact  the  most  obvious  choice.     Unless  the  now  '*°'^' 
aged  Eadgar  was  still  living,'  the  male  line  of  Cerdic  and  poiwible 
the  male  line  of  William  had  alike  come  to  an  end.    The  «"*^''»*«- 
King  of  Soots  might  by  the  spindle-side  be  deemed  the 
representative  of  the  old  West-Saxon  royalty,  and,  looking 
at  the  matter  ^\*ith  the  experience  of  seven  hundred  years, 
we  might  think  that  no  course  could  have  been  bett-er  than 
to  unite  the  whole  island  under  one  rule,  and   that  the 
rule  of  such  a  prince  as   David.     But   we   may   be   sure 
that  such  a  choice  would  have  been  altogether  unaccept- 
able to  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  whether  of  Old- 
English   or  of  Nonnan  descent.     Of  the  descendants  of  Theoboiri. 
the   Conqueror    by   the    female    line,    by    far    the    most 
promising,  in  his  personal  qualities,  was  Stephen's  elder 
brother,  Theobald   of  Champagne,  a   son   worthy  of  his 
mother,   and   in   every    respect   one   of  the   best   princes 
of  his  age.     But  Theobald  must  have  seemed  a  stranger 
in    Normandy,    and    yet    more    so    in    England,    while 
Stephen,   the   favourite   nephew   of  his   uncle,    was   well 
known   and   beloved    in    both   countries.     Stepht'ii*s  con- 
tinental principality,  the  county   of  Boulogne,  was  one 


>  See  vol.  Ui  p.  767. 
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fH.xxui.  whlcli  Lu;d  already  l>ecu  connected  with  England  in  more 
ways  than  oDe.  One  of  Stephen's  predecessors  had,  how- 
ever unwisely,  been  called  over  to  England  hy  the  voice  of 
at  least  a  i>art  of  the  English  people,*  and  men  may  have 
thought,  in  the  days  of  the  fiitit  as  well  as  of  the  last  llenry, 
that  such  a  tanding-place  on  the  mainland  might  not  be 
R>jbort  an  useless  possession  for  an  English  King.  A  hundred 
Gloucester ;  y*^ra  before,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  national  voice, 
in  Normandy  at  least  if  not  in  England,  would  have 
been  raised  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  lato  King, 
a  son  Bo  well  beloved  of  his  father  and  in  many  respects 
so  worthy  to  reign.  Earl  Robert,  at  once  soldier  and 
scholar,^  might,  if  personal  qualities  alone  had  been  looked 
to,  have  been  plated  on  u  level  with  David  and  far 
above  Stephen.  But  the  days  had  passed  when  cither 
Englishmen  or  Normans  were  likely  to  choose  a  sovereign 
who  was  not  of  legitimate  birth,  llobert  was  the  ac- 
knowledged son  of  his  father;  as  a  King's  son,  he  was 
held  to  be  first  among  the  nobles  of  the  land  ;'  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  voice  was  openly  mised  for  bestowing 
on  him  either  the  kingly  crown  or  the  ducal  coronet.  We 
hear  only  a  vague  rumour  liiat  there  were  some  who  sug- 
gested to  him  to  put  forward  his  own  pretension,  but  that 
he  thrust  any  thoughts  of  the  kind  aade.*  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  either  David,  Theobald,  or  Robert  would  have 
made  a  far  better  King  than  Stephen;  but,  as  things  stood, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  was  preferred  to  all  of  them. 
The  only  thing  that  stood  in  his  way   was  the  oath  by 

*  S«fe  vftl.Iv.  p.  III. 
'  Witliam  of  &laliii«bur7  (v.  447)  eulargM  to  the  Eul  on  hit  h^fpf 

anion  of  iht:  two  cliArftctera. 

*  See  Apitenaix  UB. 

*  Gcst.  Stepli.  8.  "  RnliertiiH.  comos  OlaomifB,  filinfl  regis  Hpnrid,  sed 
liotlmit,vir  pmWtJ  ingeoii  UuiIaliiliM^ iiu  prudontiie,  cum  ile  Tvgni  fiuKejitione, 
patro  defuncto,  ut  faniA  emt,  ailmonoretur.  luniori  prteventiiR  ccnudlio,  nollk- 
tontu  Mlqiiievit,  lUccnB  in|uiua  eaw  lilio  suroriii  aiuc,  cut  j  luttiuB  oompetebat, 
return  oedere  qtuun  prtnumptive  tdbi  luuqMre." 
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wliich  lie  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  kiid  were  bound 
to  receive  Matilda  as  the  successor  of  her  father.  Jlis 
partisans  allt-ged,  when  Archbishop  William  het^itated  to 
crown  him,  that  the  oath  which  tliey  had  taken  was  a 
constrained  oatli,  extorted  by  a  will  which  they  dared 
not  resist}  and  that  such  an  oath  was  not  binding. 
A  more  daring  party,  among  them  Hugh  the  Bigod  of 
Norfolk,  took  on  themaelves  to  Bay,  with  very  little 
likelihood  of  truth,  thut  the  late  King  had  ehan<;ed  his 
mind  on  his  death-hod,  and  had  made  his  last  recommen- 
dation in  favour  of  his  nephew  and  not  of  his  daughter.' 
In  later  years  the  same  arguments  seem  to  have  been 
brotight  up  again  and  to  have  been  strengthened  by  a  new 
one.     The  legitimacy  of  the  Empress's  birth  was  called  in 

fqnestioD,  on  the  ground  of  the  old  tale  which  Anselm 
bad  cast  aside  by  a  formal  judgement,  the  tale  that 
her  mother  Jiadgyth  or  Matilda  had  been  a  professed 
nun  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.-  The  cause  of  Stephen 
was  however  less  powerfully  helped  by  any  of  these 
technical  objections  than  by  the  general  dislike  nf  both 
Normans  and  English  to  the  Angevin  liuslmnd  of  Matilda, 
stranger  as  he  was  to  all  of  them.^  The  election  of 
Stephen  was  doubtless  a  lawful  one;  the  moral  guilt  of 
Stephen  aud  those  who  broke  their  oaths  along  with 
liim  may  bo  left  to  casuists.  Their  oaths  at  least  could 
hardly  be  binding  on  the  citizens  of  London  and  Win- 

I  Chester,  who  freely  exercised  their  ancient  right  of  sharing 
in  the  choice  of  the  King  who  should  reign  over  them. 
If  any  one  bad  a  right  to  complain,  it  was  the  men  of 
the  North,  who  could  hardly  have  had  any  share  in  the 

■  See  Appendix  DD. 
'  Boa  Appendix  DD. 
See  the  Co&tiDnfttion  of  Florence,  vol.  i.  p.  276  of  Thorpe's  edition ; 
['"Yoleale  tgitur  G.  comite  cuiu  uxuru  itua,  qtiw  biunta  erat,  tn  re^^uin  sue- 
[oeden,  jununeubi  hui  nude   rtoMnlAiites,  rej^^ui  cum  suitcipere  uuluenuit, 
Dt«8,  '  alieii^OA  nan  regnabit  miper  noi,' " 
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action  of  the  men  of  London.  But  this  was  equally  true 
of  almost  every  election  both  Kefoit*  and  after  the  Con- 
quest,' and  the  northern  part  of  Kngland  was,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  part  in  which  Stephen's  gfovemment  met  with  the 
least  practical  opposition.  In  short,  Stephen  may  stand 
condemned  as  an  oath-breaker;  but  he  was  no  usurper,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  vulgarly  used.  In  this 
case,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Harold,  we  find  the  act 
looked  on  in  different  ways  in  his  own  jgeneration  and  in 
that  which  followed  it.  ITic  writers  of  his  own  time  are 
loud  in  condemnation  of  his  jierjury,  but  it  is  only  of  his 
perjury  that  they  speak.  In  a  later  stage,  when  the  son  of 
his  rival  was  firm  on  the  throne,  the  doctrine  of  female 
succession  took  root  under  a  King  who  by  the  spindle- 
side  sprang  from  both  William  and  Cerdic,  but  who  by 
the  spear-side  had  nothing  to  do  with  cither.  Then 
it  was  that  men  began  to  find  out  that  Ste]>hen  had 
been  guilty,  not  only  of  breaking  his  oath,  but  also 
of  defrauding  the  heir  to  the  Crown  of  her  lawful 
right.' 

But,  if  the  choice  of  Stephen  was  a  lawful  one,  if  it  was, 
as  things  then  stood,  a  natural  one,  it  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  wise  one  in  itself.  Stephen  was  a  more  amiable  man, 
most  likely  he  was  morally  a  better  man,  than  his  uncle ; 
but  he  had  none  of  his  uncle's  gifts  for  ruling  a  kingdom  in 
those  days.  His  character  and  what  came  of  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  few  pithy  words  of  the  native  Chronicler ;  "  The 
traitors  understood  that  he  mild  man  was  and  soft  and 
good,  and  no  justice  did  not."  "  On  this  King's  time  was 
all  uufrith  and  evil  and  robbery;  for  against  him  rose  soon 
the  rich  men  that  were  traitors.'"     Henry,  with  all  that 


'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1 135,  1 137.     It  U  rathpr  liart!  mejunire  when  the  Wiu- 
duater  AnnAlJtit  aaya,  1 1.15,  "  Hoc  anno  rex  omnibiu  nukgnatibuH  regni  mi 
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wa«  blameworthy   in   bim,  bad  done  justice;  that  is,  he  cH.ixm. 
had   kept  a  stronn^  hand  on  evil-doers  great   aud  small, 


and  under  him  the  laud  bud  bad  pt^nce.  Stepben  i&  not 
personally  charged  with  anything  like  the  evil  deeds  of 
his  uncle;  but  under  him  the  reign  of  law  came  to  an 
end.  A  few  occasional  acts  of  vigour,  one  might  rather 
say,  of  violence,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  regular, 
if  stem,  administration  of  Ilcnry.  What  Henry  began 
he  commonly  fitiitshed  ;  of  Stephen  it  was  specially  re- 
marked that  his  grand  l>egiDniugs  for  the  most  ]>art  led 
to  very  small  endings.^  It  would  seem  thut  a  false 
estimate  of  Stephen's  character  had  been  formed  during 
Henry's  lifetime.  In  Normandy  at  least,  the  Chronicler 
emphatically  says,  *'They  weened  that  he  should  be  all 
80  as  his  erne  was."  ^  Men  thought  that  a  man  who  was 
personally  brave,  generous,  kind  aud  condescending  to  all 
classes,  would  be  sure  to  make  a  good  King.  Tliey 
thought  that  his  rule  would  bo  lighter,  that  his  demands 
on  their  purses  would  be  smaller,  than  those  of  Uenry 
had  been.  They  were  indeed  deceived.  Instead  of  the 
yoke  of  one  master,  they  were  left;  to  the  goads  of  a 
thousand.  Instead  of  the  regular  exactions  of  a  single 
King,  they  were  left  to  the  endless  robberies  of  every 
turbulent  baron  In  the  bind.  Henry  was  before  all  things 
a  King  ;  be  was  always  a  statesman  ;  he  was,  when  need 
called  for  it,  a  soldier.  Stephen  was  neither  a  statesman 
nor,  in  the  higher  sense,  a  soldier.  He  was  always  a 
gallant  knight  and  a  courteous  gentleman,  but  a  King 
never. 
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The  native  Chronicler  sets  down  the  whole  nineteen  Wretehod- 


newof 


I  aouibilem  m  eilub«bfttt  motueiu  ubi  quod  rc^am  injujrte  pneoccupft\'«T«t. 
Sempor  Autem  Tulpra  latcbnt  sub  pcctore." 

'  Utirvuti  (X  Scriptt.  I370>reiiuu-lu  thftt  "Mimerfttiv^multaBtrentiitar 
incipvre,  paucA  Uudabiliter  tinire."    Cf.  Heo.  HunU  22Cb. 
*  Umm.  Petrib.  1137. 
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years  doringp  which  Stojilien  held  the  king^ly  title  as  one 
time  of  anarchy  and  e\"il  of  every  kind.  Yet  even  these 
wretehcd  years  admit  of  some  distinctions  for  the  better 
and  for  the  worse  between  one  part  of  them  and  another. 
The  whole  time  ^-as  one  of  confusion  and  lawlessness  as 
eompared  with  the  nde  of  Henry,  hut  the  worst  evils 
did  not  at  first  break  forth  in  all  their  fulness.  For 
several  years  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Stephen  lived 
in  comparative  peace ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  to  deal  with 
nothing  worse  than  isolated  revolts  of  his  barons  and 
Scottish  invasions  —  growing  into  conquests  —  of  the 
Northern  shires.  These  were  burthens  easily  to  be  borne 
as  compared  with  the  general  break-up  of  society  which 
followed  the  ojien  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Kmpress. 
The  men  who  won  the  light  at  Northallerton,  the  6ght 
of  the  Standard,  were  engaged  in  a  national  war  in 
which  they  have  our  sympathy  as  much  as  the  men  who 
fought  at  Brunanburh  or  at  Flodden.  But  we  can  have 
no  sympathy  for  either  side  in  the  civil  war  which 
followed.  No  doubt  there  were  in  both  armies  men  who 
fought  for  Stejihen  or  for  Matilda  out  of  conscientious 
loyalty  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Tliere  is  something 
specially  pleasing  in  the  faithfnl  attochmcut  of  the  sons 
of  Henry  to  their  half-sister ;  yet  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  that  misapplied  loyalty  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
supposed  rights  of  a  single  man,  is  ready  to  bring  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  on  a  whole  nation.  And  loyalty  to 
Matilda  might  have  seemed  more  honourable,  bad  it  not 
taken  the  form  of  a  breach  of  allegiance  already  sworn 
to  Stephen.  Whatever  may  have  l>een  the  personal 
guilt  of  Stephen,  or  of  any  others  who  broke  the  otttli» 
exacted  by  Henry,  Stephen  was,  as  regarded  the  nation, 
a  lawfidly  chosen  King ;  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
oppression  which  could  justify  revolt ;  his  chief  fault  was 
a  lack  of  power  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  state  of  things 


THE    AXARCUY. 

wbich  his  enemies  presently  made  ten  times  worse.     TVe  ob.  xxiii.1 

may  therefore  so  far  take  the  side  nf  Stejihen  as  to  con-  Xothing 

demn  the  attempt  to  displace  him  in  favour  of  Matilda  ;  i^^wft^a" 

but,  when  the  war  had  once  broken  out,  there  was  nothine-  r^rti" '" 

°  th«  war 
to  choose  between  one  side  and  the  other.      Neither  the  itadl 

King  nor  Earl  Robert  can  be  personally  charged  witl»  any 
acts  of  cnieUy  going  beyond  the  ordinary  lioeace  of 
warfare  in  those  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
not- — Stephen  at  least,  we  may  he  sure,  could  not — 
hinder  those  frightful  doings  of  their  followers  which 
make  these  nineteen  years  stand  out  by  themselves  with- 
out a  parallel  in  oar  history.  In  truth  their  followers 
were  followers  only  in  name.  Men  professed  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  King  or  for  the  Emjiress,  while  what  they 
really  sought  for  was  unrestrained  licence  of  evil  doing.' 
Stephen  also  lies  specially  open  to  the  charge,  though  rBcofmur-- 
no  doubt  all  the  leaders  on  either  side  were  open 
to  it  also,  of  fighting  his  battles  with  mercenaries  of  all 
kinds*  The  land  was  overrun  by  strangers,  specially 
Bretons  and  Flemings,  among  whom  one  favourite  leader 
of  Stephen,  William  of  Ypres,  has  made  himself  a  name 
in  the  historj'  of  the  time.''  The  presence  of  thetse  men 
was  at  the  time  an  unmixed  evil,  and  they  drew  on 
themselves  the  common  hatred  of  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  they  may  incideiitully  have  had  their 
share  also   in   brino-ing*  natives  of  the  soil  of  all  classes 


*  So  Winiiim  of  M&bnesibury  (Hiit.  Nov.  Hi.  50)  un  of  moit  of  the 
Earls  of  die  time,  "  Enuit  juvette*  et  leves,  et  qui  umllent  equilatiunum 
diBOuniu  qa&iu  paoetn.*'  "  EituitaCio  "  bere  han  tliti  inuamoK  wliich  ib  boma 
in  a  more  teclinical  way  by  "  caballiratio." 

•  The  coming  of  thew  rtnwujere  and  their  doin^  are  sot  forth  In  GMt. 
BttfpiL  97  ;  Will.  Mnlnu.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14.  ii.  34.  He  savh  that  thoro  wcra 
jolaed  to  them  "  Don  solum  advena?,  sed  etinm  indigeuie  uiilites,  yui  pacem 
r«ff*4  Hfhrici  wlerarUj  quod  aub  ea  t«uut  victu  vitjun  inuuigelMuit.'* 
WiUiamafYpTMofUn  ftpfwan  hi  the  hinoiy,  a4  Hirt.  Not.  i.  17:  Orrl.Vil. 
916  C  :  John  Hex.  270.  His  earldom  la  doubtful.  Sec  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hiat,  L  36;. 
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cH.  xxxa.  together  in  one  common  loathing"  for  the  foreigner.  This 
goes  on  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  war.  At  last, 
partly  through  mere  exhaustion,  partly  through  the 
death  of  Earl  Robert,  the  war  Bla<;kened  on  the  side  of 
Matilda,  and  the  last  few  years  of  Stephen  were,  like 
the  lirst,  a  time  of  comparative  quiet.  Then  came  the 
compromise  by  which  peace  was  at  once  restored,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  second  Henry  to  do  over 
again  the  work  of  the  iirbt.  Then  at  last  Stephen  was 
King.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  probably  been  no 
moment  of  his  nominal  reign  at  which  ho  had  been  in 
full  possession  of  the  royal  authority  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 


Three 
poritids  of 

Ste^jbea'd 

Fiwt. 

Seofind, 

Third, 
1147-1IS4. 


The  reign  or  anarchy  of  Stephen  thus  falls  naturally 
into  three  periods.  There  is,  first,  the  time  of  the  Scottish 
war  and  of  isolated  revolts ;  secondly,  the  time  of  the 
general  civil  war,  from  the  landing  of  Matilda;  thirdly, 
the  time  of  com^wmtive  peace,  after  the  death  of  Robert 
and  witlidrawal  of  Matilda,  taking  in  the  dealings  between 
Henry  and  Stepliea  aud  the  finul  settlemeut.  Aud  in  this 
case,  as  the  relations  with  Scotland  are  now  of  special 
importance,  and  as  they  have  not  much  connexion  with 
the  events  of  the  second  period,  it  may  be  better  to 
begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  aflaii-s  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island. 

The  reigning  King  of  Scots  was  the  famous  David, 
e  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  the  uncle  alike  of  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  of  Stephen's  Queen  of  the  same 
name.*  In  Scottish  history  ho  may  almost  be  called  the 
creator  of  the  more  recent  kingdom,  the  great  strengthener 
of  its  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  elements.  Closely  connected 
with  the  reigning  house  of  England,  he  had  spent  much 
time  at  the   court  of  his  brother-in-law,  and,   like  his 

*  Se«  abore,  p.  209, 
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father,  lie   encourogeil   tliu   presunco   in  his   kiDg^dom   of  on  xxm. ! 
settlers   from    Eoglaad,    both    of   Norman   and    of  Old- 
English  blood.      His  praises  as  a   umu   and  as  a  King^, 
afi  a  pattern  of  every  Christian  and  princely  virtue,  are 
loudly  sung  by  writers  both  in  Eu^Innd  and  in  hiu  own 
kingdom.^     AVe  have  seen  him  zealous  for  the  succession 
of  his  Imperial  niece,  and  as  more  than  onoe  acting^  as 
her  counsellor.^     The  election  of  Stephen,  t-o  the  prejudice 
of  claims  for  which  he  was  so  zealous  and  to  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  swear,  supplied  David  with  causes  or 
excuses  for   breaking  the  peace  which  Lad   now   lusted 
for  so  many  years  between  England  and  Scotland.      He 
was  now  undisputed  master  of  his  own  kingdom,  having 
put  down  a  revolt  of  the  hostile  house  of  Moray.      Tluit  Revolt  in 
rervolt  has  been  thought   worthy   of  record   in  a   frug-  pr^i  by 
mentary  notice  in  one  of  our  national  Chronicles,  and  the  ^^"^ 
man  who  quelled  it  was  of  English  birth.    He  was  Eadwnrd  Siward. 
the  son  of  Siward,  seemingly  that  Siward  Barn  who  had 
shared  in  Hcrewavd's  warfare  at  Ely^  and  who  bad  been  set 
free  from  hia  lionds  for  one  moment  by  the  dying  bidding 
of  the   Conqueror.^      Thus    streugtheued^  David   deemed 
himself  fully  a  match  for  a  King  who  wafi  sure  to  reign 
over   a  divided   kingdom.      Stephen  was    hardly  on    his 
throne  before   the    King   of  Scots,  stirred  up,  it  is  said. 


1150. 


*  The  great  pAiiegyiic  of  DftviJ  in  that  given  of  Mm  by  ^thelred  In  hia 
Ifitter  to  Dake  Henry  (X  Soriiitt.  347).  See  kIho  pp.  346,  36S.  Compiire 
also  John  of  Hexhani,  tSi ;  WilL  MAlnu.  n.  zaft,  v.  4C0 ;  while  evco  Stirlo 
(X  ScHptt.  331 )  makes  it  hut  businesi*  to  explain  that  it  wta  not  throu<;h 
cowardicv  that  David  flod  at  the  Battle  of  the  .Sundanl ; 

"  Kt  tunc  qaamvia  Martis  dextnun  non  fugit  at  timMos, 
813d  cum  hotrtea  pnevatereut  vitavit  ut  providun." 
Fnrdun  of  cooTBe  (v.  $t,  35)  ha»  much  to  aay  iu  hvnonr  of  "generic  sttt 
splendor  David." 
'  See  aboTo,  pp.  203,  306. 

*  Cbnm.  Wig.  1 1 30.  See  Orderic,  70}  T>,  703  A  for  "  Kduardm  RtDoardi 
GliuB,  qui  Kub  Edaardo  r«ge  trihunus  Slercioram  fvdt,  prlnoepa  mJUtite  «t 
oonaobnnuH  David  rvgiA-"  Soe  Robertson,  ScoUand  wider  her  Early  K^in^ 
1. 189,  mod  vol,  IT.  p.  710. 
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cH.xxm.  by  a  letter  from  his  niece,   liad   entered    England  under 

bvwlef       cover  of  agsertingp  her  rights.*     He  took  all  the  northern 

Ea^kiid on  fortresses,   the   new  stronghold  of   Carlisle  amon*^  them; 

MaUida.     Bamborongh   alone   stood   out.     Wherever  he  went,    he 

"^  '  took  oaths  and  hostages   in   the  name  of  the  Empress." 

The   news   of   this    inroad    reached    S  tephen   at   Oxford, 

where  he  had  just  put  forth  hia  second  charter,'     He  at 

once  marched  northward  with  all  speed  ;^  he  found  David 

preparing  for  nn  attack    on  Durham;*    hut  no  military 

Pifa<oe         operations  followed.     The  two  Kings  agreed  on  terms  of 

DRxidaod  peace.      The  rights  of  Matilda  seem  to   have   been   for- 

^  *°'     gotten.     David  perhaps  remembered  that  Stephen's  own 

Matilda  stood   to   him   in    the   same   degree   of  kindred, 

and  that,  special  promises  apart,  he  was  in  no  way  called 

on  to  exalt  the  daughter  and  grandchildren  of  one  sister 

at   the  expense    of  the   daughter   and  grandchildren  of 

another.^      Nothing  was  said  on   behalf  of  the   Empress 

or  her  sons  ;    but  David  seems  to  have  thought   himself 

dear  from  all  guilt  of  perjurj-,  because  he  himself  either 

declined  or  was  not  asked  t^  do  any  personal  homage  to 

Stephen.'     But  he  did  not  scruple  to  treat  with  Stephen 

*  So  the  Author  of  the  OmU  (34,  35),  who  tolU  uh  how  Daviil  wait 
"  kUi  juatituB  BuocMnsufl."  Hunry  of  HuuLingdon  (an)  takes  suothur 
line  ;  **  Rex  Scx>tb>nnn,  qaia  Baurunsatuin  fsaomi  fil'uB  regis  Henrid,  quMi 
soh  velAniont^>  ftanctttatis,  per  unoa  exsecnbiliter  egit," 

'  Richard  of  Hexham,  313. 

'  Bo  Hcniy  of  Huntingdon,  :3i  b,  tclla  lu  the  talc,  but  in  a  form  which 
Munda  a  UtU«  le-^jundaiy.  Th«  uietwagc  cuiuas,  "  Rez  Scottorum,  ^mulaiui 
se  |iad&»  T&nira  ad  t«  gratia  hospitandi,  \-enien8  in  Karluil  at  Novum 
rturtenmo  dolow  oepit  atnqne.  Cut  rex  Stcpb»niu,  *  Que  dolose  otpit,  vio- 
toriote  noijijaiii.' " 

*  H«airy  of  Huntingdon  (lai  b)  nays  that  hii  army  waa  "quanlum  nuUda 
In  Aqglis  fuimn  memomri  potutt."  Thi?  i«  not  unlikely,  aa,  thankji  to  Kin^; 
Henry*!  good  peace,  no  i^eat  armioR  had  been  needed  in  England  gtnoe 
Robert's  invasion  at  the  1)«)|^atiing  of  \iU  reign. 

'  Compare  Henry  of  Huntin^on  with  tho  two  Hexham  writeia. 
"  Sm  Jolin  of  Hexham,  165,  and  tho  MolrotW)  Chronicle,  1 139. 

*  Mr.  Roberiacm,  L  103,  remarki  that  the  HcottlMh  King,  still  true  to  his 
oatlif  refUted  "  to  hold  any  fie&  of  Stephen."  TbU  would  seem  to  come  from 
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as  sovereign  of  England,  to  restore  to  him  part  of  the 
conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  name  of  his  niecti, 
and  to  accept  a  grant  of  another  part,  if  not  in  his  own 
name,  yet  in  that  of  hia  eon.  The  Northumbrian  fortresses 
were  given  back  to  StepheUj  but  the  new  possession  of 
Englaml,  won  by  Rufas  and  strengthened  by  Henry,  was 
again  separated  from  the  immediate  allegiance  of  the 
English  Crown.  Henry,  the  son  of  King  David,  was 
also  the  son  of  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Waltheof.  In 
that  cliaracter  he  was  now  held  to  have  the  same  vague 
claim  to  the  earldoms  of  hia  grandfather  which  had  been 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  Gospatric  as  the  descendant  through 
his  mother  of  the  elder  line  of  Northumbrian  Earls.^  The 
hereditary  doctrine,  the  doctrines  of  representation  and 
female  succession,  had  so  far  grown  that,  as  men  were 
beginning  to  think  that  a  woman  might  herself  fill  the 
highest  office  of  all,  so  it  was  now  deemed  that,  though  a 
woman  could  not  in  her  person  hold  the  temporal  office 
next  in  rank,  she  might  hand  on  a  claim  to  it  to  her 
husband  or  her  son.  As  the  son  of  Matilda,  Henry  received 
the  earldom  of  Huntingtlon,  which  his  father  himself  had 
held ;  *  he  did  not  receive  his  grandfather's  other  earldom 
of  Northampton,  but,  perhaps  as  a  suhbtitute,  he  received  a 
grant  of  Doncaster,  a  place  over  which  Earl  Tostig,  and 
therefore  most  likely  Earl  Waltheof,   had  held  rights.^ 
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Walter  of  Hcmin^nii^l],  i.  57;  "Rex  Dnrid  homo  rugis  BtepUani  nan 
cit  dfectu*,  qui*  do  laid?  primas  juraWt  fiileltLatem  ipse  David  filiv  irgii 
Uenrioi,  scilicet  nepti  miie,  de  Anglia  el  luanutenendH  poet  mortem  rc^ 
HcnricL*' 

*  See  voL  it.  p.  1 34. 

'  On  David's  pumession  of  the  earldoms  of  HuntingilonandNortlmmpton, 
•eeOrderio,  70a  C.  The  grant  to  Henry  in  Richard  of  Hexham  (312)  U 
"  dedit  Hex  iUi  otim  coiuulatu  patiu  huI,  Huntaduu,  Cartel,  et  Dtmacastnuu 
cum  ontnibiu  qas*  ad  ea  pertinent" 

'  In  Dfimoad*;  (307  ft)  Toatlg  appean  aa  having  a  "  aoca"  in  Doncaatar ; 
Vnt  h»  wan  not  the  aoiy  lord,  aa  another  "  axa  "  ih&re  belonged  to  Wiilfing« 
and  Archill. 
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And  it  is  said,  though  with  less  certainty,  that  he  also 
received  a  promise  that,  if  the  Kin^j  of  the  English  should 
ever  feel  inclined  to  make  a  graut  to  any  one  of  the  North- 
humhrian  earldom,  he  should  first  cause  the  claims  of  Earl 
Henry  to  he  fully  and  fiiirly  heaiii  in  liis  court,*  In  any 
case,  t)ie  grant  was  actually  made  to  him  at  a  later  time, 
and  Henry  became  Earl  of  Northumherknd  in  the  narrower 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  always  used,  the  land 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne.*  In  his  other  character 
of  son  of  King  David,  he  received  the  immediate  possession 
of  Carlisle  and  Cumberland,  and  Bishop  /Ethelwulf  had  to 
transfer  his  temporal  allegiance  to  a  lord  who  united  the 
blood  of  West-Saxon  Kings  and  of  Northumbrian  Earls. 
King  Slephen^s  new  vassal  presently  went  with  his  lord 
into  Englaod  to  take  possession  of  the  fiefs  which  he  had 
just  received  within  the  kingdom. 

These  grants  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
volume^  of  far  more  importance  than  the  endless  wars  and 
fightiugs  of  this  time,  more  important  even  than  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  itself.  They  look  back  into  the 
past,  and  they  look  onward  into  the  future.  The  earldom 
of  Huntingdon  was  of  no  great  moment ;  lying,  as  it  does, 
in  the  midst  of  the  English  kingdom,  its  lord  would  always 
be  a  mere  Earl ;  its  possession  could  not  raise  any  man 
into  the  rank  of  a  prince.  But  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland were  fiufji  uf  quite  another  kind.  The  graut  of 
those  earldoms  to  a  Scottish  King  or  to  a  Scottish  King*8 
son  practically  amounted  to  cutting  them  off  from   the 

^  Richard  of  Hexham  (3 1  a)  aayii  tliis  doubtfully ;  "  Ut  quidam  altmt  qui 
Be  hiitc  cunvoiitiont  iut«rf(iia«ti  tcoUntur,  proini«it  ill!  quod,  ri  oomttatum 
Korthauh>Tnljri»  alicm  dare  vellek,  priua  calumnlam  Ilonrici  filii  rejjia 
Scotiie  super  00  junto  in  sua  curia  judioari  fiioeret.*'  The  later  course  of  the 
story  quite  bean  otit  ttiia  vtatemcnt. 

»  The  grant  in  recanlod  by  ILichard  of  Hexham,  330  ;  .Tohn  of  HexhAin, 
465.  Tb«  elder  writer  nddii  tliat  '*  pro  ipsia  oppldU  [Nowcutle  and 
Bamborongh]  quantum  orbea  eonun  valebaut  io  Sutb-AngUa  ilU  d*re 
dobebftt" 
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kingdom  of  England.     It  is  the  counterpart  and  the  com-  oh.  xxiii, 
plemcnt  of  the  earlier  grants  of  the  elder  Cnmljcrland  in  j^'J-'^J'ify 
the  days  of  Eadmund  the  MagiiiHcent  and  of  Lotliiaa  in  Uicse 
the  days  of  Eadgiir  or  of  Cnut.^     In  each  cose  the  Cnm-  thoowlic 


Northumbrian 
of   the 


gram  ^.y.^b^. 


brian   g^^nt  comes   first,   and   the 

follows  it.  Cumbrian  geogruj>liy  is  one  of  the  most  ^*"'^  ^ 
mysterious  of  subjects,  and  it  may  be  discreet  to  abstain  gj^^^^  ^  i 
from  searching  over  narrowly  into  the  exact  relations  CumJjer^ 
between  the  territory  which  was  now  grantcil  to  Henry 
and  the  territory  which  had  been  in  the  old  time  granted 
to  Malcolm.  The  hitcr  grant  most  likely  took  in  a  part 
only  of  the  earlier.  But  at  any  rate  the  Cumberland  of 
the  tenth  century  and  the  Cumberland  of  the  twelfth  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  dominions  of  the  Scottish  King 
OQ  that  side  of  the  island.  In  both  cases  he  advanced  his 
south-western  frontier,  under  the  form  of  receiving  a  fief 
— we  may  apply  the  word  even  to  the  earlier  case — at  the 
hands  of  the  Knglish  King.  "We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
this  ancient  grant,  and  the  long  possession  of  an  appanage 
in  those  regions  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  Crown, 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  David  when  he  made  the  inves- 
titure of  his  son  with  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  "With  regard  to  Northuml>erland  the 
case  is  still  clearer.  Here  were  no  ancient  claims  to  press 
or  to  mystify,  but,  as  Scotland  had  got  half  Bernicia  by 
the  elder  cession,  so  she  now  got  the  rest  by  the  later  one. 
In  the  Cumbrian  cession,  old  and  new,  the  English  King 
granted  a  recent  conquest,  one  which  in  the  earlier  case 
was  very  recent  indeed.  In  the  Northumbrian  eession,  old  Effect 
and  new,  he  lopped  off  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  gi»ntaon 
kingdom.  It  is  plain  th.it  the  effects  of  these  further  J^^I*",y'' 
grants,  each  lying  geographically  in  advance  of  one  ofg*'*it«>d. 
the  elder  grant*,  must  have  done  much  practically  to  in- 
corporate the  older  grants  with  the  Scottish  kingdom. 

'  Sm  toL  i.  pp.  64, 136, 13R,  610. 
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As  long  as  CumhofUnd  and  North nmTierland  wore  Vld  by 
the  King  of  Srats  and  his  Bon,  Lothian  and  the  Scottish 
Stratbclydc  were  no  longer  the  border  possossionf!  of  Scot- 
land towards  England.  The  new  fiefs  stepped  into  the 
position  which  the  elder  fiefs  had  formerly  held.  Now 
that  those  elder  fiefs  had  other  lands  in  advance  of  them  ia 
the  direction  of  England,  men  began  to  look  on  Lothian 
and  Scottish  Strathclydc  as  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land,^ while  Northumberland  and  Cumberhiud  took  the 
place  which  had  been  held  by  Lothian  and  Scottish  Strath- 
clydc. The  Scottish  possession  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  did  not  last  long;  but  it  seems  to  have  lasted 
long  enough  to  help  to  bring  about  this  result,^  a  result 
the  importance  of  which  was  shown  when  the  great  con- 
troversy came  on  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  First.  By 
that  time  it  had  been  nearly  forgotten  on  both  sidoB  that 
Scothmd,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  had  anciently  stood 
in  three  distinct  relations  of  dependence  to  the  English 
Crown.  The  question  was  argued  as  one  of  the  depend- 
ence or  independence  of  the  whole  formed  by  those  three.' 
This  confusion  cannot  fail  to  have  been  strongly  promoted 
by  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Scots  held,  or  claimed  to  hold, 
these  new  territories  in  advance  of  the  old  ones.  The 
posscstjion  soon  became  a  mere  claim ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  if  the  Scottish  Kings  had  kept  their  grasp  on 
southern  Bemicia  and  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  as  firmly  as 


'  It  resdii  aluKHit  like  ft  protent  when  .Tohn  of  Hexbaiu  {18 1\  in  describing 
^e  ffrod  works  of  D»t1i1,  speaks  of  "  omnobiit  ftoltehon,  Mailroe,  Neubothlo. 
nolmcnhran,  tnldewertbj  Crag,  et  hiec  qaiclam  cia  mare  Scodai  [Scota- 
water]  «ita,"  and  addi.  "prater  ea  quae  iu  ScotiA  ut  in  aliiv  lods  bona 
ofwrattu  oet." 

*  Wo  must  alao  remomber  how  niudi  (bcM  lands  gaiiitid  during  Riephen'a 
tfme  fa;  tbeir  oonnejdon  with  Sc»t]and.  William  of  Kcwburgh  (i.  33)  ai^ 
pt^tadly,  ''AquJlonalii  regio,  r^tw  in  pntestatem  Duvid  regis  Soottomm 
tisque  ad  flamen  Teuam  oeeserat,  per  ejiudem  regis  industriam  in  pac9 
agobat." 

■  Sec  Uistoricftl  EMiyi.  I  6$- 
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B^y  Itept  it  on  Lotbiau  and  Northern  Stratliclyde,  a  de-  ra.xxr 
ficendant  of  the  ADgrlian  founders  of  Bamborough,  nay,  a 
descendant  of  Ihe  Saxons  brought  from  the  South  to  till 
the  wasted  lands  of  Cumberland,  would  now  be  naturally 
6])oken  of  &s  a  Scot,  just  as  we  freely  apply  the  Scottish 
name  to  an  inhabitant  of  British  Dunbarton  or  of  English 
Haddington. 


I  have  grouped  both  the  grants  to  Henry  of  Scotland 
together,  because  they  form  parts  of  one  whole,  with  refer- 
ence to  events  which  happened  long  before  and  long  after. 
But  the  grant  of  Cumberland  and  the  grant  of  Northum- 
Wrland  were  separated  by  a  space  of  several  3'ears  and  by 
important  events,  by  warfiire  in  which  the  Scottish  King 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  but  was  snocessful  in  the 
war.  A  equabble  about  precedence  at  the  English  court 
led  to  an  almot^t  immediate  breooli  of  the  good  understand- 
ing between  David  and  Stephen.*  And  a  not  unnatural 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Scottish  King  to  with- 
draw his  son's  homage.  The  next  year  war  was  threatened; 
but  a  short  truce  was  agreed  on,  and,  as  soon  as  the  truce 
was  expired,  David  again  threatened  war  unless  North- 
huml>erland  was  granted  to  his  son.*  When  this  was  re- 
fused, that  great  invasion  came  which  was  marked  by  such 
pitiless  havoc  on  the  iiart  of  the  Scots,  by  their  first  Wctory 
at  Clitheroe,*  and  by  their  great  defeat  near  Northallerton 
in  the  Battle  of  the  SUtndard.  Gathered  around  the  con- 
secrated standard,  under  the  banners  of  the  local  saintfi, 
the  banners  not  only  of  Saint  Peter  of  York,  but  of  the 
holy  men  of  English  bloody  John  of  Beverley  and  Wilfrith 

*  Cf.  ib«  Chroniol«r  i>35<  ^^^  RichArd  of  Hexham,  313^  John,  158. 
Tlio  Melrose  Clirouioler  (1137)  makati  Arobbisbop  Hiurvtaa  obtun  % 
r«npite. 

'  Ricliartl,  315  ;  John,  359. 

'  John,  261.  The  battle  u  also  refarred  to  bj  Um  GaUowftj  luen  in 
^tbetml,  343. 
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of  Ripon,'  the  men  of  Northern  England,  stirred  up  by  their 
Arclibishop,-'  heat  back  tlie  motley  host  of  the  invaders. 
The  glory  of  victory  fell  to  England,  but  ita  substAutial 
gain  fell  to  Scotland.  When,  through  Stephen's  Qneen 
Matilda,*  peace  wa*  made  in  the  year  after  the  battle,  all 
Northumberland,  except  the  fortresses  of  Newcastle  and 
Bamborongh  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  ehurchee  of 
York  and  Durham,  were  granted  as  an  earldom  to  her 
cousin  Henry.*  Henry  received  the  homage  of  the  ceded 
lands,  pledging  to  observe  within  his  new  dominions  the 
laws  of  King  Henry  his  uncle.*  The  names  of  the  hostages 
who  were  given  on  the  Scottish  side  are  a  good  comment 
on  the  mixed  popnlation  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The 
hostages  were  to  be  the  sons  of  five  earls  of  Scotland.  Two 
of  them  bear  Celtic  names  which  seem  to  have  puzzled  the 
English  historian.  Another  was  the  son  of  an  Earl  Fergus, 
hut  the  other  two  severally  represent  the  Norman  and  the 
genuine  English  settlers  in  Scotland.  One  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  of  Morville  ;  another  was  a  son  of  the  younger 
Earl  GoBpatric.  This  is  perhaps  bis  natural  son  Eadgar, 
who  stands  chargcil,  with  two  other  comrades  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  with  sacrilegious  ineorsioos  on  the  lauds 
of  the   church  of  Hexham.*    The  fiefe  now  granted  re- 

'  The  vUmUrtl  and  the  b&un«jrB  are  dwtcribed  by  Richard,  3,ai ;  John, 
362 ;  i£th()lreil,  who  ought  to  be  more  full,  is  Ims  so.  The  uiune  is  re- 
oo^ized  by  the  Chronicler,  1 138,  who  aaya  that  the  fjorthcm  amty  "  flcin- 
deD  >c  king  oet  te  SUudiinl,  and  »logheu  Buithe  luiccll  of  \dn  gcagb."  CI. 
Ueo.  Hunt.  3]]  b;  Cunt.  Flur.  113S. 

■  WilL  Neub.  i.  5.  *  John  of  Hexham,  365. 

*  See  abow,  p.  360.  The  exception  of  HcfKhamiihire  and  the  laud  of 
Saint  Cothberht,  that  is  the  uutlying  parts  of  it,  U  given  by  Richard  of 
Hexham,  330. 

'  K.  H'xh&m,  u.H.  "Legisi  tjuoque  ot  cumuetudincfl  et  statuta  qiue 
rax  HenricuM  avaocula*  ejuii  in  oomitatu  Northumbrian  itatuerat  |>er  oninia 
ifai  immobiliter  cwtodire  debebat." 

*  Their  names  are  givenby  Richanlof  Hexhxun,  313,  an  "Eailgnnu,  fUius 
nothiH  Coepatrici  comittit,  et  KobortiiH  ct  Uctrod  filii  Moldnsd."  Robert 
Aon  of  Maldred  in  another  case  of  the  law  which  we  have  to  oft«a  come 
Aoroia. 


BATTLE   OF   THE   STANDARD. 


M 


maiDcd  in  Scottish  possession  during  the  rest  of  Stephen's 
time.  We  find  Earl  Henry  taking  his  place  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  though  still  exposed  to  insult  on  the  part  of 
Randolf  Earl  of  Chester,  his  rival  for  the  possession  of 
Cumberland.'  King  David  also  himself  appears  more  than 
once  in  England  in  the  train  of  his  niece  the  Empress.'  It 
was  not  till  England  was  ruled  by  another  Henry  who 
nvalled  the  vigour  of  the  first  that  her  northern  border 
again  became  what  it  had  been  in  his  day. 

I  have  passed  hurriedly  over  the  great  Battle  of  the 
Standai'd  as  simply  one  event  in  a  rapid  gket<>h  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland.  It  bad,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  little  praotiral  eficct  on  the  objects  of  the 
war.  Yet  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  is  ouo  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  age.  It  is  one  of  two 
or  three  great  actions  in  the  open  field  in  a  time  when  we 
hear  much  more  of  sieges  and  skirmishes  than  of  pit-ched 
bftttles.  And  it  is  an  action  in  which,  a»  at  Tinchebrai, 
though  the  chiefs  are  Norraanj  the  tactics  are  English. 
When  the  time  for  fighting  comes,  the  horsemen,  like 
Brihtnoth  or  Harold,  get  down  from  their  steeds  and 
fight  on  foot.'     It  is  full  of  striking  incidents,  and  it  is 


OB.  XX  m. 

DiApules 
bfltwocn 
ITeiirv  An4j 

Earl  of 

ChwiUir. 

Paviil 

support* 
Matilda  in 
England. 


Character 

of  the 
Battle 

uf  cho 
SuuiilanJ. 
August  la, 
1138. 


'  Rea  the  Btory  in  Jnho  of  TIcKluun,  >6S.  The  King  and  Queen  act  m 
Henry's  friends. 

*  Wm.  Malnu.  Hist.  Nov.  iu.  48.  50. 

'  Thb  fiwt  U  marited  in  all  the  aocounta  of  tiic  baitla  except  in  thai  of 
Hanrjr  of  Huntingdon.  The  Continuator  of  Flor«iico,  1138,  Kpfaka  of 
"  Regii  bamnea  cum  roilitihua  prngresid,  ^ui  omnpit  <\o  etitiis  sDis  doAocn- 
denuit;"and  directly  after,  "NoAtri  pedites  emnt,  «t  otuoee  equoe  suos 
longiui  abdud  feoexant."  The  Korthcm  writcni  say  the  same,  and  give 
tlie  aiiattot  rt>aaou.  jf^tliulred,  34^  ;  "XJt  »\hm  (ugsv  cnnctiti  ponitiiH  tol- 
leretur,  equo»  imines  lun^us  amoventes  pcdetttri  morooongrcdi  ilocreveniut, 
aat  iDori  aut  nncere  cupieiitefl."  John  of  Hexham,  163;  ''Univorsiia 
esercitut)  eirca  Standard  crinvenit,  ne  quU  do  fuga  prtesunieret,  cqiiU  pmoiit 
amotis ;  Dinnce  autem  mori  aul  viucorc  pro  patria  unanimiUjr  dot^mentea.'* 
From  the  older  writer  Richard  however  it  appears  tliab  some  stlU  kept  their 
honMj  **Haxi]ua  pan  equitum  eijuis  rclictis  fiunt  ptNiiteH."  Directly 
aftcrwanb  he  speako  of  "oqurstris  cohort,"  The  mounted  p.-ut  of  the 
Scotcv  that  is,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  English  and  Norumn 
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o«.  lira,  told  us  at  great  length  by  more  than  one  writer,'     Fur 
our  purpose  it  is  h-ss  important  to  dwell  on  it  as  a  military 
exploit  than  as  a  witness  to  several  points  of  importance  in 
j  Tartmipwl  the  history  of  the  fusion  of  races.    It  is  the  last  time  when, 
fe«Ung».      '"  *"  harangue  addressed  to  an  army  which  is  descrihed  as 
Englitiii,  au  a]>peal  is  wade  to  Norman  feelingsi  and  to  tlie 
pride   of  Norman  exploits.^     This  fact   is  equally   to   be 
notieedj  whether  we  believe  the  speech  to  be  really  genuine, 
or  whether  the  historian,  after  the  manner  of  historians  in 
such  cases,   has  himself  composed  such  a  speech  ab  was 
deemed  to  he  in  character  with  the  speaker.   Such  an  appeal, 
addressed  to  an  army  of  which  a  great  numerical  majority 
must  have  been  English,  is  of  course  a  sign  of  the  times; 
but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  may  easily  be  read  wrong. 
It  is  the  line  of  thought  natural  to  a  man  of  Norman  de- 
scent ;  but  it  16  a  line  on  which  such  a  man  would  never 
■^thefiwioQ   liavo  ventured  to  English  liearers,  unless  he  luul  felt  that  the 
ufnoM.      (jIj  ^-rongs  hatl  been  by  that  time  pretty  well  forgiven.    It 
is  the  same  feeling  which  leads  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  in- 
habitauts  of  Soothmd  to  unite  in  seeing  matter  for  national 

Httlera  ("An^,'!!  H  Niirtiinuiu  qui  (tatri-i  [rutiiH  David  no,]  famUift  oonrsnK- 
bantur"),  bIao  left  th«ir  liorMM.  It  in  only  Henry  uf  Huntingdon  (aaxA)  who 
■peaks  of  the  "  acies  equHum  noatroruni  loricAta*'  as  tlia  chief  arms  of  the 
English,  aod  directly  uftor  he  Hpoaka  of  "  milites  Icnicati  p«de  peraiittentee 
et  immobilit«rcrtftcorvAtL" 

*  We  have  a  hik-cUI  tract  ou  the  battle  by  Aljtwt  jEthdrtfd,  which 
oontaiiiB  tlie  luug  tj|J(^ech  of  Widlur  of  K«|tc<}  of  which  I  have  made  soioe  men* 
tion  in  Appendix  W,  Walter,  the  founder  of  hia  qwd  maaaaieTy,  is  of 
courw  hilt  chief  hero.  Ucnry  of  UuDtin^ilou  has  aim)  a  fullacoouDi,  in  wbtoh 
Walter's  place  •■  onitar  is  taken  b/  Ralph  ^Kahop  of  Orkney ,  who  in  any  case 
WKi  there,  .fithelred.  it  must  be  Tememberad.  was  a  perftonat  friend  of  King 
David.  \Vc  liavo  aUo  ftitl  accnuntii  in  the  two  HexliAin  wrtt4.'rs,  r>f  whom 
Richard  at  l«aiit  wan  »trictly  conterapornry.  The  other  Northern  writer, 
WQIIjuii  of  Newburgh,  i.  f,,  cutit  the  tnatCer  shorter  than  one  would  haire 
looked  for.  The  Contlnualor  of  Florence  telU  the  atory  ut  ttotne  len^, 
but  thi«  |Mrt  of  the  GeHta  Stephant  is  imperfect.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
lively  trochaloii  of  Berlo,  X  Scriptt.  t^^i. 

"  See  Appendix  W.  Benedict  (i.  53)  makes  Earl  William  of  Arundel 
copy  the  langVAga  of  Biiibop  Ralph  before  the  intended  liattle  of  Breteuii  la 
1 1 73.  whvra  tlia  "  procervs  Nonnaimigeiiaa  "  la  more  in  place. 


WITNESS  OF  THE   FUSION   OF    UACES. 


pride  alike  ia  every  fight  in  which  the  Saxon  overcame  the 
Gael,  and  in  every  fig-ht  in  which  the  Gael  overcame  the 
Saxun.*  And  I  do  not  donht  that  there  may  be  some  who 
have  read  my  own  pa^s  with  a  sympathy  as  deep  as  my 
own  for  England  and  for  Harold,  who  would  yet  feel  them- 
selves wounded  in  the  tendere^t  point,  if  any  harsh  stroke 
of  the  critical  pruning'-knife  should  cut  away  the  cherished 
belief  that  their  own  forefathers  came  over  with  William 
the  Bastard.  The  beginnings  of  such  a  feeling  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  speech  spoken  by,  or  devised  for,  the  aged  Walter 
of  Ebpec,  the  brave  and  pious  founder  of  the  Yorkshire 
Cistercians,  the  encourager  alike  of  French  literature  and 
of  English  hisitorical  study.^  It  is  yet  more  curious  to 
mark  the  way  in  which  one  portion  of  the  Scotch  army, 
the  fierce  Celts  of  Galloway,  are  described  as  speaking  of 
their  enemies.  They  speak  of  them,  at  least  of  the  Nor- 
man part  of  them,  as  Frenchmen.'  Kut  the  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  insight  which  the  battle  as 
well  as  the  treaty  gives  us  into  the  strangely  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  Scottish  realm.  The  host  of  the  barbarians,  as 
the  Hexham  writers  delight  to  cull  them,  was  a  mixed 
multitude  who  are  described  as  Normans,  (jcrmans,  Eng- 
lish, Northumbrians,  Cumbrians,  men  of  Teviotdale,  men 


OB.  XXUI.1 
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*  Seo  Macnnlftjr,  lil.  367. 

■  See  »hnTe.  p.  a.^a.  mk!  Appendix  W.    Of  Walter**  literary  ncle  I  ihaD 
hare  to  ipeak  in  a  Iat«r  Chapter. 

'  ^tbulrcd,  341,  34a,     TU«  Galloway  men  aro  made  "dioera  ae  fulicis- 
nmcM  quofl  in  Ulud  tempus  fartuna  servaverat  ijuo  Oallonim  aaat^uinem 
bibere  potmsMnt."     One  man  iia}ii  to  bU  comm'l«,  "  Ecce  qnot    bodio 
Galloa  Boliu  ooridl."  And  tbuir  chief  nays  to  David, "  Quid  Gallia  Ctlderhou 
profiiere  loric»  T"     Diroutly  after  be  iipeakji  of  tlie  "  Galli'*  in  the  Scottiab 
army.     Cut  Scrlo  given  un  our  revougo  when  he  attribuUn  to  these  Tory 
Galloway  U)t;n  a  pbydcal  pvculJarily  which  Mme  have  thought  to  be  ooinmou 
to  all  Enj^lubnion,  and  otlien  U>  be  distlncltre  of  KentiiiUmrin  only) 
"Scotti  vero  dum  graeaando  effemnt  immaniter, 
Ad  oopgreMum  belli  primum  terga  vertnnt  pariter. 
Tracee  qiioque  Gawedensee  treiuebuudi  fiij^unt, 
£t  quae  prliu  extuleniiit  onudia  nates  oompriinunt." 
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of  Lothian,  Picts  of  Galloway,  and  tlie  proper  Scots  last,  of 
all.*  Some  adtl  that,  l)eside8  the  whole  force  of  David'H 
king^lom,  there  came  many  who  were  not  his  subjects  from 
the  Wcst-crn  Isles  and  from  the  earldom  of  Orkney.' 
These  last  at  least  were  fig'bting;  against  their  spiritiial 
pastor,  for  Ralph  Bishop  of  Orkney,  a  sulfragun  of  the 
see  of  York,  played  a  prominent  part  as  the  spiritual  coun- 
sellor of  the  English  army/  The  reckoning-  of  nations  in 
the  roll-<?aU  of  David's  host  is  hardly  a  logical  division. 
By  Normans  and  English  we  are  doubtless  to  understand 
Norman  and  English  settlers  in  the  strictest  sense.  The 
men  of  Lothian  now  form  a  class  apart,  neither  English  nor 
Scottish  ;  the  English  character  of  their  country  was  per- 
haps less  clear  now  than  it  had  been  forty  years  before. 
By  Germans  we  may  guess  that  Flemish  mercenaries  are 
meant ;  and  these,  like  the  Normans  and  English,  must 
have  met  with  enemies  of  their  own  nation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  southern  army.  In  this  list  too,  as  in  some  other 
places,  Normans  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  which  certainly 
cannot  mean  descendants  of  the  Conqueror^s  followers,  but 
roust  mean  mercenaries  hired  from  Normandy,  as  other 
mercenaries  wore  hired  from  Flanders.'  And,  perhaps 
more  instructive  than  all,  both  from  the  names  of  the 
persons  concerned,  and  from  the  illustrations  wbieh  it 
gives  us  of  law  and  manners,  is  the  talc  of  two  great  chiefs 

*  Riolianl  of  Hexham.  jt6.  "Ciiwlunatufl  autem  fir&t  intc  ncfMitlug 
Hiercitiw  ile  yormannia,  Germani*.  Anglis,  ile  NorthyoiliranU  et  Cumbris, 
de  Teawetadala.  et  Lodnnca.  de  Pictis  q«i  vulgo  Galleweien»ie»  dictintur.  «t 
BooUIm  ;  Dec  crat  qui  »onim  namenim  Boiret."  So  the  Contlnuator  of 
Flontwo;  "  Innntnembilem  haboit  oxercitum,  tain  ds  Francis,  quom  dc 
Angliii  Bcoftia,  ct  Galvrvitmubue,  ot  do  omaibuB  inauUi  quae  ad  h  ot  ad 
mnim  domluiuin  pertintbant." 

'  ^IhelriMi,  3^7.  "  Rex  Scottorum  ianamemliiluni  coogit  exercitum  non 
nlum  «M  qiri  ejim  subjacehant  impftrio,  sod  et  de  insolanis  et  OrcadenaibQf 
nofi  jtarvam  niultUndinem  acoortieafl." 

'  ^-  345-    See  above,  p.  3 14. 

*  vf.thelred  (337)  ^keaka  of  Waltar  of  Ghent  as  "  Talidliidmani  raanum 
de  Flandrensibiu  et  NonnanulH  a(idlll^onB." 


CBUBLTIES  or  THE  SCOTS. 


oftlie  border-land,  Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Balllol. 
The  bearers  of  these  great  names  appear  in  a  character 
most  honourable  to  them.  It  is  strange  to  find  the  Scot- 
tish army,  under  a  King  like  David,  one  bo  undoubtedly 
pious,  just,  and  merciful  in  the  government  of  his  o\vu 
kingdom^  standiug  charged  witU  eiceyses  far  surpassing  even 
the  ordinary  licence  of  warfare  in  those  times.  Every  form 
of  cruelty  and  sacrilege  is  attributed  to  them.*  No  donbt 
all  tales  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  be  exaggerated ;  the  brutal 
deeds  of  a  few  rufGans  are  likely  to  be  magnified  by  the 
saflerers  into  the  common  practice  of  a  whole  army.  Still 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  David  had  let  loose  on  the 
conntry  a  horde  of  barbarians  whom  he  could  not  controlj 
and  that  things  were  dune  by  them  which  would  not  have 
been  done  by  a  regular  Norman  or  English  army  under 
King  Henry.  That  the  cruelty  of  the  Scots  surpassed  all 
ordinary  hounds  is  plain  from  the  rebukes  given  to  them 
next  year  by  the  pupal  Legat*,  Alberic  Bishop  of  Ostiaj  who 
obtained  a  promise  that  some  limits  shonid  be  put  to  the 
horrors  of  war,  that  at  least  women  and  children  and  con- 
secrated places  should  be  sjmred.^  And,  if  the  deeds  of  this 
campaign  stirred  up  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  foreign 
priest,  they  no  less  stirred  up  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  two  noble  warriors  who  had  seen  them  with  their 
o^^Ti  eyes.  Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Ballinl  were 
men  who  were  entangled  in  one  of  those  strange  conflicts 
of  duty  which  so  often  arose  out  of  the  complications  of 
feudalism.  English  barons  of  Norman  descent,  they  were 
still  the  men  of  the  King  of  Scots.  Bernard  seems  to 
have  been  bound  to  him  only  by  that  casual  kind  of 
homage  which  we  sometimes  come  across  in  those  days, 
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■  The  detaib  uf  their  crndtica  hn  given  mt  great  I«t)gth  by  .Cthutred,  341; 
Richjutl,  ild;  Juhn,  360.  Cf.  Hen.  Uunt.  32i  (where  he  npcaks  of  aa 
««riitir  time) ;  Onl.  ViL  917  B. 

"  See  Rich.  Hex.  336. 
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sueli  a  homage,  it  may  I*,  as  ihat  by  which  Harold  hound 
himself  to  William.'  The  tie  between  llobert  and  the 
Scottish  Kiu^  was  a  nearer  one.  He  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  hia  life  in  the  faithful  service  and  intimate 
friendship  of  David."*  Both  these  barons  went  and  prayed 
the  King  to  hold  his  hand,  to  turn  back,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  horrors  which  no  one  believed  were  done  by  his 
own  command."  Let  him  cease  from  his  invasion,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  get  for  him  the  object  which  he 
professed  to  be  seeking,  the  Northumbrian  earldom  for  his 
son/  The  gentle  heart  of  David  was  minded  to  yield,  but 
his  sterner  nephew  William  kept  the  King  hack  from  the 
biddings  of  mercy  and  sent  away  the  lord  of  Bruce  with 
insult.  On  this,  in  a  form  not  uncommon  in  those  times, 
Robert  and  Bernard  l)oth  defied  David,  that  is,  they  with- 
drew themselves  from  all  the  obligations  towards  him  which 
they  had  taken  on  themselves  by  the  act  of  homage.' 
Then  came  the  battle  and  all  that  followed  it.  But  in  the 
two  men  who  stand  forth  as  the  champions^  not  only  of 
England  but  of  outraged  humanity,  men  whose  name  and 
lineage  is  in  so  strange  a  way  a  common  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy, England,  and  Scotland,  we  seem  to  see  a  kind  of  fore- 


*  Boe  vnl.  til.  p.  349. 

'  See  Ricliard  of  Uoxh&m,  ^ai ;  .^thelrad,  343.  Any  one  who  oom- 
pftrM  the  two  pMsa^es  will  mo  that  th«  Hi-xliam  *nd  the  Rievaux 
writer  do  not  place  the  tnteroesston  uf  Hubert  and  Bum&rd  at  quite  the 
name  tiiue.  It  Htrikcii  mc  that  Richard  givRn  (he  Vutoriod  account,  and 
that  ^th«lr«d  has,  for  draiuatic  effect,  moved  the  Rpeedi  of  Kobert — he 
sayii  nothiog  about  Bernard — to  the  reiy  cvc  of  the  iwrtual  battle. 

'  The  wordd  put  into  Roberts  mouth  by  jEthdred,  344,  are  very  em- 
[ihatio;  "VidlfltJ.  0  rex.  ahotniDaUoDOH  pewimna  quaa  feoenint  hi.  VidiiitI 
iBquam.  vidisti,  hormisti.  flo^-i»ti,  pectus  tutndiffti,  damiwti  contra  tuum  id 
fieri  pnccepluiD,  coTitra  tuam  voluaUtvm,  contra  tavun  docrotuin." 

'  Richanl.  331.  Thid  is  out  mentioned  by  .'Etfaelred.  It  might  perhape 
have  token  off  ttomcthing  from  tlio  effect  of  the  purely  mi^Tul  n]>peal  which 
ift  hli  veniMi  Robert  makan  Uj  Daviil. 

^  On  difiiieiio,  a  wonl  wliich  haii  a  good  deal  changed  itK  me&niqg  in  the 
modem  oae  of  d^fianctj  nee  Ducango  in  voc. 


BRVCB   AND  BALLIOL. 

shadowing:  of  the  hist-ory  of  tlieir  more  fnmous  dotwcndants.  en.  xxm. 
The  momentary  homage  of  Bernard  of  Balliol  to  the 
Scottish  King  might  seem  to  prefigure  the  momentary 
reign  of  his  descendant  over  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The 
long  eervice  of  Robert  of  Brace  has  its  antitype  in  the 
lasting  dynasty  founded  hy  nnotlier  of  his  name,  a  dynasty 
through  which  England  first  lost  her  claim  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Northern  Britain,  but  through  which  in  a  later 
generation  the  old  wounds  were  healed  by  the  ])eac«ful 
uniou,  first  of  the  crowns  and  then  of  the  kingdoms.^ 


If  the  peace  on  the  side  of  Scotland  which  had  been  so  Sute  of 
woll  kept  during  the  reign  of  Henry  came  to  an  end  at  **' 
once  on  the  accession  of  Stephen,  the  same  was  yet  more 
rare  to  be  the  case  on  the  border  of  Wales.  No  British 
prince  had  an  Imperial  kinswoman  to  support  as  a  claimant 
for  the  English  Crown,  nor  had  any  British  jtnuce  any 
hopes  or  claims  on  English  earldoms  as  an  appanage  for 
his  son.  But  the  Britons  had,  what  the  Scots  had  not, 
Norman  and  En;2rlish  enemies  to  strive  against  in  their 
own  land,  and  the  fsettlement  of  the  Flemings  by  the  late 
King  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  the  greatest  grievance  of 
all.  Nor  was  this  wonderful.  The  Norman  chiefs,  with 
their  followers  of  Norman,  English,  and  every  other  race, 
might  build  their  castles  on  soil  which  had  onnR  been 
held  by  British  owners,  and  they  might  bring  as  large  a 
part  of  the  land  as  they  could  into  subjection.  But  they 
did  not  altogether  displace  the  folk  of  the  land.  But,  Tho 
wherever  King  Henry  luul  planted  his  Flemish  colonies,  settle 
the  new  sett'Iers  did  so.  In  tho  Flemish  districts  of  Pem-  ™*°"' 
brokeshire  and  Glamorgan,  by  whatever  meansj  whether 
by  actual  massacre  or  by  mere  driving  beyond  the  frontier, 
the  British  inhabitants  vanished.     The  land  receiveclf  and 

*  How  the  Bcottlith  invnstoB  haa  b«ea  mUUken  bj  ft  foreign  writer  for 
«  DuiUb  one.  im  Appendix  ££. 
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it  has  kept  to  this  day,  a  new  people,  a  new  Iaiiji^ag;G,  a  new 
local  nomeuclature-  In  ghort,  the  settlement  of  Ilobert  Fitz- 
hamoDj  Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  their  fellows  in  Wales  simply 
answered  to  the  settlement  of  themselves  or  their  fathers 
in  England,  while  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  in  Dyfed 
and  Gower  answers  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Angles 
and  Soxotts  in  the  larger  part  of  Britain.  It  was  no 
wonder  then  that,  whon  the  etroiig'  hand  ot  Henry  was 
withdrawn,  the  Welsh  rose  in  revolt,  and  tliat  tlieir  first 
attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  Flemish  colonies.  They 
first  burst  into  Gower;  they  then  slew  Riclmrd  son  of 
Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  two  brothers,  Owen  and  Cadwalader, 
the  sons  of  Gniflydd  the  son  of  Cynan,  men  who  are  the 
subject  of  an  enthusiastic  paneg-jTic  from  the  native 
Chronicler,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  castles  in  the  land  of 
Ceredigion.  They  even  overthrew  the  foreign  settlers  of 
whatever  race  in  a  fight  by  the  banks  of  the  Teifi  which 
seems  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  pitched  battle.*  For 
two  years  Stephen  sent  troops  under  a  succession  of  com- 
manders to  bring  back  the  revolted  Britons  to  submission, 
One  of  his  captains  awakens  some  interest  from  his  name 
and  descent.  Tliis  is  the  lord  of  Ewias,  Kobert,  the  son  of 
Harold,  the  son  of  Ralph,  the  son  of  Drogo  of  Mantes  and 
of  Godgifu  the  daughter  of  King  ^thclred.^     But  neither 


'  The  WeUh  war  ia  doscribcd  iu  the  GohU  StephMii,  9-16,  by  the  Con- 
Unufttor  uf  Florence,  11J6-1137,  and  ixx  the  Anualea  Ciuubrlio  uul  the 
Brut,  1 1 55-1 137.  Tlie  Contimuttor  of  Fl<^rence  untlcr  the  latter  year 
strongly  IningK  out  the  great  grievance  of  the  Flemish  setttement; 
"Walenaes  in  derensione  sok  nativa'  t«rnB,  non  M^uni  a  NornianjiicM  dUi- 
tibtiB,  Hed  etiam  a  FlandronsibuH  uulta  perpeuL"  So  the  Mai]^m  Annalist 
(1136}:  "  Tula  Wallta  ill  divconliam  cuounota  est,  rupta  pace  inter  Walsnsee 
et  aUenlgcnoi ;  maxirae  propter  FlandrcnBcs  eoe  quul  ox  medb  affligeniee.** 
And  it  &II0  In  with  thia  that,  according  both  to  hli  own  aooonnt  ind  to  that 
of  the  Geata,  the  fint  attack  wM  made  un  Oower,  a  dlsttiot  which  seems 
to  have  puxilMl  Lhc  Kngliitli  tHlit4.ini  of  hoih  v/nrka. 

*  "  RohertuB  filius  Heraldi,  vir  (tleminatiif  io^nutsdimi,"  uienticnui]  tn  the 
G«Bta,  1 3, 18  dearly  the  mm  of  H»rold  the  iwn  of  Ralph.  Pee  vol.  ii.  p.  63  2. 
Another  md,  "JahatmoB  Haruldi  fiUtu,"  appears  as  boUllng  hia  fiitbw'a 


WELSH    WAES. 


Robert,  nor  Miles,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ilcroford,  nor 
Baldwin  of  Clare,  nor  Payne  Fitz-Joliu,  whose  death  is 
recorded  and  lamented,'  could  do  anything  really  t«  subdue 
these  stubborn  enemies,  llobert  does  not  seem  to  have  imi- 
tated the  cowardice  whieh  his  grandfather  showed  in  warfare 
with  the  same  enemies ;  but  he  at  least  had  no  better  luck 
than  he  had.  At  last  the  King,  seeing  how  little  came  of  war 
with  the  Welsh,  how  much  both  Normans  and  Flemings 
suCTered  at  their  hands,^  and  having  his  own  hands  full  eUe- 
where,  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  Britons  to  themselves.' 
During  the  rest  of  the  time  of  anarchy,  the  English  writers 
tell  us  little  of  the  Welsh,  save  when  they  ajipcar  once  or 
twice,  as  in  earlier  times,  as  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  in 
English  warfare.  The  native  chronicles  are  full  of  entries 
during  this  time.  We  hear  of  some  Norman  successes 
agaiust  the  Welsh,  but  of  many  more  Welsh  successes 
against  the  Normans.*  And,  far  of^nor  than  either,  we 
hear,  as  ever,  of  the  feuds  and  slanghters  of  the  Britons 
among  themselves.*  But  one  point  must  be  specially 
noticed  ;  the  Welsh  chiefs  had  learned  from  their  invaders 
the  policy  of  building  castles,  as  bulwarks  alike  against  the 
strangers  and  against  one  another.  During  these  years, 
when  so  many  castles  were  rising  in  £ng]and,  several  are 
recorded  to  have  risen  in  Wales  also  at  the  bidding  of 
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other  lordukip  of  Suitelejr  in  the  Continiiator  of  FIotsdcp,  1 1 39.  Fhose  atid 
B0veral  utbor  wnu  of  Harold  of  £wi«B  appeaj  ia  tbo  Glouvostor  CArtulaiy, 
i.  385-387.  '  GeetB,  16;  Cont.  Flor.  1137. 

'  The  ContinuAtor,  just  after  tlto  passage  which  I  quoted  {□  the  laat  pa^o, 
Ukyn,  "  Pluribtts  utruiqiie  puremptis,  duviotii  tunen  ad  ultimum  Fluulre  1- 
■ibtts.'*  But  it  u  cldir  that  thu  MitlctnentA  of  the  Flemings  were  not 
aerioaftlj  hiterfered  with,  for  they  are  there  HtiU. 

'  Q«itft  Steph.  1 3.  Ho  goes  od  to  ahott  ht»w  thia  poUcy  aiuwored  in  the 
Wdjh  dertroying  one  another, 

*  Is  J 1 45  and  1146  the  Annolea  Combriae  record  aucciinse!)  of  Hugh  of 
Mortinier  and  CountGilbert  against  the  Welsh,  but  they  stand  almostaloue. 
The  Bntt  ha^  many  long  stories  the  other  way. 

'  See  the  entries  in  the  Annalee  tmder  1138,  114O}  114'j  ii43i  i>449 
11 46,  1153,  and  in  the  Brnt,  1151. 
VOL.  V.  T 
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cn^xxm.  Welsh  princes.  Most  of  them  lie  along"  the  central  sea- 
board of  Ceredij^ion  or  in  other  parts  of  the  South  ; '  but  it 
Bhows  how  mtich  the  power  of  England  must  have  gone  back 
through  the  civil  wars,  when  we  find  a  Briton  entrenched 
on  j[»T0und  bearing  the  name  of  a  Northumbrian  Bretwalda. 
Six  years  before  the  death  of  Stephen,  Madoc  the  son  of 
Meredydd  is  recorded  to  have  built  the  castle  of  Oswestry.* 

Beyond  the  sea,  Normandy  felt  the  loss  of  its  great  ruler 
even  sooner  than  England.  It  does  not  seem  that  there 
was  at  first  in  the  duohy  any  party  openly  in  favour  of  the 
Empress,  though  no  doubt  Elarl  Robert  was  biding  his  time 
till  he  could  put  forward  the  rights  of  his  sister.  The 
general  feeling  in  Normandy,  as  in  England,  looked  for  a 
sovereign,  not  to  Anjou  but  to  Cbartres.  The  sous  of  Adela 
seemed  to  both  countries  to  be  the  truest  representatives  of 
the  Conqueror.  But,  naturally  enough,  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish feeling  did  not  light  on  the  same  member  of  her  house. 
England  had  naturally  looked  to  Stephen,  the  favourite 
nephew  of  Hunry,  the  man  known  and  popular  in  the  king- 
dom, the  husband  of  a  wife  sprung  of  the  blood  of  Ironside. 
Normandy  no  less  naturally  looked  to  the  elder  son  of  the 
renowned  Countess,  the  wise  ruler  of  a  neighbouring 
land,  who,  if  he  had  not  stood  to  his  unule  in  the  same 
close  personal  relation  as  his  younger  brother,  had  been 
throughout  his  most  faithful  ally  in  policy  and  warfare.^ 
Iho  voice  of  the  Normans  was  for  Count  Theobald  as 
their  Duke.  But,  when  they  heard  that  Stephen  had  been 
riceived  as  King  in  England,  a  sense  of  the  advantage 
of  keeping  up  the  union  between  the  two  countries  pre- 
vailed, and,  with  Theobald's  consent,  his  younger  brother 
was  acknowledged.^     But  Stephen*8  authority  was  merely 
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*  See  the  Brut,  1148,  and  the  AmuUee,  1151, 

'  n*.     Oswestiy  Appears  in  the  Aiih*1**i  as  "  Craee  OemJd,"  and  tn  the 
Brat  aa  "Croe*  UjvvnUlt."  *  See  above,  p.  tSo. 

*  Ord.  VH.  903  D,  903  A.    So  Robert  de  Monte,  11 35  (Pert^  vL  492). 
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nominal.      Normandy   remained  without   a  niler;'    the  ch.xxii 
anarchy  of  the  days  of  Robert,  came  hack ;    the  land  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  brawls,  and  the  poor  longed   for 
their  prince  to  come  and  keep  hack  the  evil-doers  from 
mischief.*   Besides  this,  while  Sk^phen,  though  elected,  was  Ooofttvy 
not  yet  crowned,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  acting,  so  we  are  told,  iaT»d«" 
as  the  mercenary  soldier  of  his  wife,^  invaded  Normandy  in  SU^Sfj' 
her  interests,  and  through  treachery  obtained  possession  of  u  as- 
several  fortresses,  among  them  of  King  Henry's  own  Dom-  f1/j*wwr 
front.     The  war  went  on  with   some   stoppages ;  Count  Gwffrty. 
Theobald   maintained   the   cause   of  his  brother,*  while  a  ^.„        * 
roost  important  ally  appeared  on  the  side  of  Geofirey,  no  Aquluine 
other   than  William   the  Tenth,  Duke   of  Aquitaine   and  G^^y. 
Count  of  Poitiers,*  the  son  of  that  crusading  William  whose  stiriihen  in 
dominions  William  Rufus  had  purposed  to  annex.^     But  Mftrch, 
at   last   Stephen   came,    and    presently  he   received  some  ^^^^' 
confirmation  of  his  doubtful  possession  in  the  form  of  an  ^'^ob 
investiture  by  his  French  over-lord  and  a  homage  done  to  J^"^**  ** 
Lewis  by  Stephen's  son  Eustace."    But  whatever  popularity  May, 

Oideric  «>-«  that  SUfpliim  wnii  nt^ct^pted  "  Muuente  Tedbaldo  ;'*  but  he  Adda 
tn  m  branth  thai  Thaobald  wu  "  imlignalua  qiicxl  return  non  hnbuurit." 
And  Robert  irpealu  to  the  lune  efTect  under  1 1 37.    Tho  two  stMtm  of  mitid 
an  mat  bmotuaaitni. 
'  8m  Ord.  Vlt  903  A,  906  C. 

*  When  Stephen  cornea  »t  ht^t  (Onl.  Vit.  909  A),  "  pauperum  plebs.  per 
intagrum  uinum  o|i[>n»)ia  el  dunubita,  euulUvit." 

■  ThU  firal  A%ga  of  the  Anjrevia  war  in  rocordoJ  by  Onioric,  903-910, 
nod  Rob«rt  de  Mt>nt«,  1 136.  1137.  OrdvHc,  909  B,  ttpeakii  of  GwSuiy  m 
"  itipendiMinfl  conjugi  hub  fiKtuit,*'  Ralph  the  Block,  tlie  rtewly  hnter  of 
Henry  the  Seoond,  gives  the  nmttflr  (92,  cd.  An&tnither)  »  turn  of  hb  owu; 
"  IniurTexcinint  ui  eum  [Stepbnnam]  Gaufredan  comca  Ando^viie  cum 
uxnre  ma  MntQde,  ijuondjun  IropenUrioe,  ofc  ooatendorant  de  regno  xviL 
onniii." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  903  D.  905  A  ;  Robert  d«  Monte,  1136,  1 137.  Ik  fronld  teem 
boverer  that  Theobald  acted  u  ft  maroenaiy  r&ther  than  as  a  prince  or  a 
hmthor. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  905  C.   He  had  aeveral  leflKsr  alUc*.         *  800  above,  p.  99. 
"*  Tho  Chronicler  (ii37>givea  the  rcMnn  why  the  Noreuuia  aoknowletlged 

Stephen ;  "forffi  ^t  ht  nnonden  psi  he  aoulde  ben  alautc  alae  the  eom  wnm, 
sod  for  he  hadde  ^  hia  tresor  ac  he  todeld  it  and  scatered  aotJioe,"  Roberi 
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Stephen  brought  with  him  he  soon  lost.  He  filled  the 
land  with  French  and  Flemish  mercenaries,  and  their 
condnct,  above  all  that  of  the  Hemish  capt^n  "William 
of  Ypres,  bood  lost  him  the  hearts  of  his  Norman  subjects.* 
A  short  moment  of  peace  followed  the  conclusion  of  a  truce 
with  Count  Geoffrey,^  and,  before  this,  Stephen's  most 
powerful  continental  enemy  was  taken  away,  William  of 
Aquitaine,  moved  by  penitence,  so  we  arc  told,  for  the 
wrong  which  he  had  done  to  Normandy,  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Compostella  and  died  there.'  His  last  wish  was 
that  his  eldest  daughter  Eleanor  should  marry  Lewis, 
son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  himself  already  a  crowned 
King  by  the  unction  of  Pope  Innocent  at  Rheims,*  and 
that  she  should  cany  to  her  husband  the  possession  of 
all  bis  dominions/  The  marriage  took  place,  and  young 
Lewis  received  the  ducal  coronet  at  Poitiers.*  Almost 
immediately  after,  the  elder  King  died,  and  his  son,  a.s 
if  now  loixl  of  all  Gaul,  received  a  second  coronation  in 
itd  most  central  city.  At  the  next  Christmas  fcast^  the 
King  of  what  was  really  a  new  monarchy  received  his 
crown  at  Bourges,  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  gathering  of 


de  Monto.  1135,  Bays  Uiat  Karl  Robert  bad  oarHwl  off  a  gou<l  deal.  Se« 
Will.  MalniH.  Ilirt.  N'ov.  1.  17;  C«ut.  Flor.  1137;  Ord.  Vit.  909  A,  B ; 
Heo<  Hunt.  »i  ^cf.  Hubert  d»  Moutc.  ■  137)  ;  "  Eutttacldua  filiua  HJtu  liotno 
re^jls  FrancomTQ  offoctuB  oA  de  Nuntuuuiia,  qum  Francomm  adjacet  im- 
jMrio." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  909  B.  C,  D.   Robert  de  Monte.  1137.  gi^'va  Bome  detalli. 

*  For  two  years,  acconling  to  Orderic,  910  A.  TIiu  tiinc  in  Ihive  yearn  ia 
Robert  do  MoDte,  I  l37t  acoompaniiKl  by  a  yearly  paytnunt  of  two  tliouuand 
luarlu.  Tbe  Hexham  writern  agree  with  Onlorio,  but.  mention  tbe  money, 
tmly  Richard  make*  it  paid  by  GeofiVey  to  Stephen.  On  thiH  truce  mc  also 
'Walt«irorHemin^biu;gli,i.  57.     Uo  speaks  of  GeoflVey's  "jiu  uzorium." 

'  OnL  Vit.  909  A.  He  wiu  "  meuior  malonim,  quot  napcr  in  Normannia 
ojjoratas  c«t,  po-nlLentta  motua."  Cf.  Chrun.  Matiriniacenae,  591,  where 
ihii  motive  ia  not  enlarged  on. 

•  Ofd.  Vit.  895  D,  901  B ;  -Suger,  319 ;  Chron.  Maurin.  379. 

•  <>rd.  Vit.  909  A;  Chron.  Maurin.  381. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  91 1  A.  "  Lndorioua  puor  PJotovia  coromtfiu  «t."  Cf.  Soger, 
321 ;  Chrou.  Maurio.  38J. 
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his  whole  realm.*     Tims,  for  one  moment,  as  long  as  Lewis  ca.  xxm. 

Bud  £leanor  remained  man  and  wife,  the  land»  south  of  the  M«o««- 

Urv  imua 

Loire  became,  what  they  had  never  been  before,  nhat^  save  »f  ^»w» 
for  one  moment  of  treachery  *  they  were  never  to  be  again  ^^j^^ 
for  three  hundred  years,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  King 
of  Paris.     For  the  6rst  time,  the  tongue  of  oif  bore  rule 
over  the  tongue  of  or;  the  nation  formed  by  the  infusion  of 
the  Frank  upon  the  Celt  bore  rule  orer  the  nation  formed 
by  the   infusion  of  the   Goth   npon    the   Iberian.'      But 
the  South  had  not  long  to  l>ear  the  unkiudly  yoke.     Few  s-x-^mJ 
however  of  those  who  beheld  the  bridal  and  the  crowning  ku.«^     I 
of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  could  have  dreamed  that,  while  Lewis  "dH^niy. 
Btill  lived,  another  marriage  of  his  bride  should  hand  over 
the  AquitAnian  lands  to  the  child  who  was  to  unite  the 
claims  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.    In  the  French  Kings  tlie  Utter 
I  great  cities  of  the  South  would  have  found  masters  ;  in  the  Engi2>d 
English  Kings  sprung  of  Eleanor's  second  marriage  they  »«.«  Aqul- 
found  allies  and  protectors.     With  the  will  of  Willi.im  the 
Tenth  the  chain  of  events  opens  which  leads  on  to  the  day 
when  Simon  of  Montfort  brought  forth  the  senl  of  the  city      115). 
of  Dourdeaux  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  prelates  and 
nobles,*  to  the  day  when  the  citi7ons  of  that  noble  city, 
wearied  of  their  first  taste  of  foreign  conquest,  cried  once     1451. 
more  for  help  to  their  Duke  beyond  the  sea,"  and  when  oar 

'  Ord.VH.  915  B. 

>  I  fvfer  U>  the  feiadalent  ae«Uii{^  of  FhUIp  the  Fjut  with  Edwnrd  the  First. 

*  Onleric  (911  A)  says  in  m  nuu-ked  wnjr.  "Sic  regnuin  Fruicorum  et 
Aquitfttus  diicattua,  quein  nuUus  palrura  auoram  liabuit,  nactua  t.*«t."  So  In 
one  of  the  muij  contmualions  of  Sigubcrl,  Pertz,  vt.  459  ;  "  Rugnuiu  Fnui* 

IB  et  dvcatns  AqiiiUniie  copulautitr," 

*  See  the  letter  of  Adjun  Mwib  to  Robert  GrweUarte  in  the  Moniunent* 
I^rftociscatiA,  p.  133. 

'  There  is  ■omcthing  fi*thotio  tn  the  cry  of  tlie  ptxtitte  oT  IVinrdeftux  et 
thmr  first  Biirrcndcr  In  1451 ;  "A  cc-tlc  heuro  oeux  de  Borduftux  vuyftne 
ftToiT  &ult«  de  seooun  fircnt  fkire  uu  baidt  cry  par  iin  horaidt.  luquel  crin^-t 
•eootm  de  oeux  d'An^floicm!  pour  ooux  de  Bordeaux  ftuqud  crj  no  fut 
Miomwiiieat  m^ooda  ne  donn^  eeoouni."  Mouitrelet,  iiL  36  B.  Tvo  ye*ra 
btar  the  niooour  oune  andur  Talbot,  and  then  wm  IIm  end. 
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own  T&lbot  died  a£  the  champion  of  Aqaitaniaa  freedom 
against  the  ever  advancing  circle  of  Parisian  bondage, 

Thu  truce  was  made  ;  but  Normandy  was  still  not  free 
from  revolts,  and  the  hind  was  even  brought  so  low  as  to  have 
to  endure  the  insult  of  a  Breton  inva*»ion.*  The  truce  itself 
was  broken  the  next  year,*  and  now  we  find  Earl  Robert  in 
open  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Anjou.'  The  Earl  had 
sent  over  to  England  a  solemn  defiance  to  the  King, 
pleading  that  the  oath  which  he  had  token  to  him  was 
a  breach  of  the  earlier  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  his 
sister/  Soon  after  this,  the  main  interest  of  the  stoty  ia 
transferred  to  England.  White  Stephen  and  Robert  were 
waging  war,  each  a  captive  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other, 
Geotfrey  was  conquering  Normandy  bit  by  bit."  Again 
the  Normans  offered  their  duchy,  and  England  too,  to 
Theobald.  Bnt  he  declined  the  ofler,  and  gave  his  interei*! 
to  Geoffrey,  stipulating  only  for  the  release  of  his  brother, 
and  the  ccsaion  of  Tours  to  himself.* 

For  six  years  the  war  went  on.  At  last  Geoffrey  en- 
tcivd  Rouen  in  triumph,^  and,  having  gained  this  crowning 

'  Ord.  Vit.  91 1  C.  The  invocler  wu  from  Dol,  ftnd  we  are  told  that  the 
Nomuui  kolghu  drore  him  tjock,  "  orto  dMDore  pAuperit  mlgi" 

*  Ord.  Vit.  gi6B. 

'  Il>.  C;  RoheH  de  Mont*,  1138. 

*  Will.  MulmH.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  18.  "Begt,  more  majonim,  amioitiiun  et 
fidem  iuturdixit,  homagio  ctuun  al)dicato ;  nttionem  pne&reni  quam  id  juiit« 
feoent,  qoU  ot  rex  iliidtu  od  rvgnum  Mpiraverat,  et  oanneu  fid«iu  uU 
juntem  neglaxerat,  nu  dicun  meatitae  fuerat ;  ipneroet  qainedAtn  contn 
lagem  ^giasa^  qui,  pmt  BAcr&iuentum  quod  somri  dedent,  alter!  cuUIbet  ea 
Tiveate,  se  miutiu  dare  non  enibuLuot'*  Thla  Is  a  good  oxample  of  the 
feudal  "dtfiBdaUo." 

'  Ub  pTogrew  tiiny  bo  tmced  yoar  by  ycftr  in  Robert  de  Monte  from  1 1 58 
to  1 144,  that  Ib  1 145  of  tho  true  reckoning.     Of.  Roger  of  Howden,  1.  210, 

'  Thia  offer  in  not  rocordad  hy  Robert,  but  it  is  mentinnml  bj  Ordorio,  933 
B.  C,  being  nearly  the  liut  event  which  he  tvanrlfi.  Hia  formula  ia  reonaric- 
able;  "Hugo  KothomageauiB  archiepiaoopus,  atque  Nonnanni  Tedbaldtim 
oomitt^in  lulicniDt,  dque  regnum  Angllic  ot  ducatum  NonuamuB  uhtu- 
Ufftint"  UU  refusal  ia  thus  expressed;  "Joffirudu  Uunrici  r«gu  genera, 
interpooitia  quibuadouk  ouuditiunibus,  regiutn  jua  coucvMnt." 

*  We  IttTe  ooiv  got  past  the  guidance  of  Orderic  and  tho  pathetw  end  ot 
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sacoess,  he  ^as  joined  in  his  frirther  warfare  1>y  his  allies 
the  Count  of  Flanders  und  the  Kiu^  of  the  French.  All 
JCormandy  was  now  his,  save  the  castle  of  Arijues,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's  early  exploits,  which  held 
out  till  the  next  year  in  the  keeping  of  a  valiant  Flemish 
monk,  William  hy  name.'  Geoffrey  was  now  the  acknow- 
ledged Duke  of  the  Normans,  tillj  five  years  later,  he 
resigned  the  Dnchy  which  he  had  conquered  to  his  more 
famous  son  Heniy.* 


en.  XXIII. 
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We  will  now  come  hack  to  our  own  island,  and  go 

as  lightly  as  may  be  through  the«e  nineteen  years  of 
utter  lawlessness.  English  writers  speak  of  the  Brst  twu 
years  of  Stephen  as  years  of  prosperity  and  comparative 
peace;'  and  so  they  were.  That  is  to  say,  there  wore 
ouly  isolated  revolts;  this  and  that  castle  was  held  against ' 
the  King,  but  there  was  not  as  yet  general  desolatiou 
throughout  the  land.  In  these  separate  struggles  Stephen  Sio^e  and 
was  for  the  most  part  successful,  especially  in  the  siege 
and  recovery  of  Excler,  which  was  held  against  the  Kin^ 
hy  Baldwin  of  Redvers.*     One   incident    in  this  siege  is 

fail  tuok.     Our  ftct  u  recorded  by  Robert  de  Monte,  11 44*  &iul  in  the 
'  Tenes  of  the  Draco,  i.  aiS  eteeqq.   Bat  the  long  war&re  before  the  sarrender 
of  Boneci  ia  kumzned  np  in  one  thundertxilt ; 

"Inters*  Gftufridiu  tAait  ceu  fulmen  ab  alto, 
Neostria  oonoutitur  ful^ore  tactA  novo. 
ImproTieui  enim,  oea  ventl  turbine  facto, 
Turbat  earn  [ler  ae,  per  eua,  perqoe  aiioa." 
>  Robert  de  Monto,  114^  1 144.     Tlie  early  stagea  of  0«oStt^»  Norman 
cuapaign  are  recorded  by  WiUiant  of  Molmeabury,  Hiat.  Kov.  U.  70,  and  it 
la  pithily  sommed  ap  by  our  uwn  Chronicler. 

'  Bobert  de  Mout«,  1 15a  "  Pator  suus  reddidorat  ei  hereditatem  roam 
ex  parte  mfttria,  scilicet  ducntum  NonnanuiK."     So  Draoo  NonDaunioai 

i.  335; 

"Henricu8  dax  effidtur  sudore  patemo," 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  J) 3.  "  Hi  ergo  duo  annl  Stephano regi  proiperrinii  fuoruut. 
Tertius  vero  mcdinciiH  et  interdmu." 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  1135.  This  siege  of  Exeter  ii  reoorded  by  all  our  au. 
thoritics,  except  William  of  Malineabury  and  Orderio.  llie  fuUeiit  account  ia 
InlllttOMt»StephauI,  20-38.  We  heru  (34}  get  acquainted  with  "AluroduA^ 
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cH.xiin.  worthy  of  notice.  When  Stephen  was  inclined  to  refuse 
^[l^^"  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  rebels,  the  barons  of  his  own 
p!e*d  for  party  pleaded  for  them  that  they  had  taken  no  oath  of 
Hogwl.  allegiance  to  the  King-,  but  had  taken  up  arms  only  in  die- 
Extrcine  charge  of  their  duty  to  their  own  lord.'  This  was  pushing 
feadiil  the  feudal  doctrine  to  its  extreme  point,  to  the  point  at 
*"'**y*  which  it  upsets  nil  regular  government.  A  man's  actions 
are  to  be  guided  by  bis  special  obligations  to  this  or  that 
man,  rather  than  by  that  general  duty  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  the  King  as  its  head,  which  comes  before 
all  special  obligattons.  But  that  :^uch  a  doctrine  could 
be  put  forthj  that  it  could  even  be  pressed  on  a  King 
by  those  who  were  loyal  to  him,  shows  how  things  had 
Iteopposi-  been  changed  by  the  accession  of  Stephen.  The  doctrine 
William**  I'ow  set  forth  under  the  walls  of  Exeter  was  that  great 
feoTdbarv  P'^'^*''*'*^^  heresy  which  the  last  conqueror  of  Exeter  had 
cmshcd  by  the  law  that  was  passetl  upon  the  plain  of 
Salisbaxy.  Tlie  doctrine  by  which  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
split  asunder  was  one  which  no  man  would  have  darod 
to  breathe  in  the  ears  either  of  the  Henry  who  was  gone 
or  of  the  Henry  who  was  to  come.  On  Stephen  men 
did  not  fear  to  press  it  as  an  acknowledged  rule  of  law. 
Stepbcu^s  admirer  tells  us  how  at  this  time  he  was  striving, 
and  not  without  some  success,  to  bring  back  some  measure 
of  peace  and  order  in  his  kingdom.'  Writers  on  the  other 
side  tell  us  how  he  broke  all  the  terms  of  his  charter, 
especially  his  engagement  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the 
forest-laws."    More  certain   tlian  either  is  the  ikot  that 

fUiua  Jo«]i«  cujnodun  iUustriiium  virf,"  that  U  doubtles  Judhoel  of  Totne*. 
See  rcH  iv.  p.  1 73.  It  niAy  be  tm  well  to  menlion  thai  the  "  Bstthentoiui "  of 
the  Q«*ta  iff  not  Bath,  but  ft  place  in  Dovoujihirc.     See  IjQppenboi^,  371 . 

^  Ge>tftSt«pbani,  37.  "AdrlebantetQlosDaniaregiammjkjciitatemiurftBK, 
nee  nul  In  ficlulitatem  duniini  sui  arma  nioWaitc."  <'^  after  the  lurrender  we 
reaJ  that  Stephen  "cuiciimque  duniino  yeUcnt  adhnrcre  pennMt." 

'  Tb.  lif.  8te(ihen'>t  meaBores  are  opposed  only  by  those  whom  Heniy 
had  raUed  froni  nothing.    Sec  above,  p.  158. 

'  Henry  of  Ilantingdon  (333)  mentiona  one  special  breach,     Stephen 
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lie  bad  to  be  constantly  moxnn^  to  and  fro  to  meet  his  cb.  Mm,j 
enemies  in  one  qnarter  of  the  countn,'  or  anotber,  besides 
having   to   march  northward  to  meet  the   first    Scottish 
invasion  and  to  win  a  moment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
Dnrham.'     He  was  thus,  as  we  have  aeen,  nnahlv  to  cross 
into  Normandy  so  soon  a«  was  called  for  by  bis  interest 
beyond  the  sea.*     His  return  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  Alle(j«d 
by  tidings  of  a  conspiracy  to  slay  all  the  Normans  in  coiupinwy 
Knffland   and  to  make  over   the  Crown  to  the  King  offf*^^****! 
Scots/     The  story  is  very  dark   and    uhcertiiin,  and    no  1137. 
writer  living  in  England,  of  any  race  or  party,  takes  any 
notice  of  it.     It  has  of  course  been  seized  upon  as  a  sigTi 
of  the   abiding  hatred  which   still    reigned  between   the 
Norman  and  the  Old-English    inhabitants   of  England.* 
Bnt  the  one  writer  who  tells  the  story  in  no  way  implies 
that  it  was  a  general  national  movement.     Some  perverse  Thf 
men  formed  sneh  a  scheme,  and  it  was  found  out  by  its  f^und  aut 
being  revealed  in  confession  to  Richard  Nigel,  Bishop  *>f  J,^,?*  ^ 
Ely."     The  mention  of  this  particular   Bishop  makes  us  Ely. 

went  to  bant  at  BmnptoD  in  Huntingdcnahiro  (tee  aboro.  p.  161),  "ai 
Shi  pIkdtArit  de  forextU  prooeram  Kiiorom,  Id  e«i  de  dlvb  et  vcittAttunibua, 
et  Atigit  Totum  et  paotuic  Deo  et  populo." 
>  See  mboTfi,  p.  358.  *  See  abovv,  p.  375. 

*  This  itoiy  U  fuund  oulj  In  Orderio  (911,  912),  and  the  abeencc  of  all 
montum  of  it  by  any  author  writing  in  England  teiiipu  uh  to  think  that 
the  story  moat  be  greatly  confused  and  exaggerated.  .Still  it  must  be  the 
confnaion  or  exaggeration  of  fiomcthing  which  really  happoned.  HU  worde 
are,  "  BoTorsiifl  in  .VngUam  turbatum  regniim  invcnit,  ot  fomentum  nlmla 
cradelitatie  ct  cmeoto-  prodltionie  perscnirit.  Nam  quidam  pcsUfurl  con- 
^lintioDtsn  feceraut.  «t  clandestinui  mifbinationibcs  seso  ad  nafaa  invicem 
aniaawant,  ut  congtitutn  die  NonnannoA  omnoa  occidereiit,  ot  regni  prln- 
cipatom  Soottls  tradtrent." 

*  Thierry  of  cource  makes  the  meet  of  thie.  It  is  with  him  a  great  epodi, 
the  point  when  people  left  off  crying  "  no  Nunnnns,"  and  took  to  crying* 
"  no  gentlcmtin."  We  bear  a  great  detal  (^u.  183-186)  about  "lis  Anglaii  de 
race;"  "las  Saxonsj"  "une  conspiration  nstionale  ;"  "  an  pnijct  do  dflti- 
▼vrance,  coofu  de  oommtin  aocord  entro  toutcs  Ice  olaanee  de  la  population 
anglo^nxoDiie." 

■  OnL  Vit.  gii  B.  "TanU  perrendUe  et  Ricardo  Nigello  Maa/A 
epueopo  primitua  nuta  per  conjuratoe  nequitic  socios  laeta  est." 
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OB.  xxni.  ask  the  qnestion  whether  now  alsoj  as  in  earlier  and  later 

times,  any  outlaws  or  patriota  were  defending  themselves 

Amoaat  or  among   the  marshes  of  his  diocese.      Butj  in  any  case, 

in  the        the  notion  of  a  general  movement  to   slay  all  men  of 


^stoiy. 


Norman  descent,  to  slay  every  man  one  of  whose  ^raud- 
fathers  might  have  fought  on  the  invading  side  at  Senlac, 
ia  something  too  wild  to  bo  thought  of.  We  might  as 
well  take  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice  for  a  massacre 
of  all  the  Danish  inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  East-Anglia.  The  Normans  who  were  to  be 
massacred  must  have  been  Norman  mercenaries  in  Stephen's 
service,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  all  who 
might  join  in  such  a  conspiracy,  all  who  might  seek  to 
transfer  the  Crown  from  the  incapable  Stephen  to  such 
a  ruler  as  David,  would  necessarily  be  of  Old-English 
descent.  If  we  accept  the  tale  at  all,  we  must  accept 
it  as  we  find  it.  And  in  the  talc  itself  there  is  not  a 
word  to  &x  the  nationality  of  the  conspirators.  Indeed, 
as  some  of  them  are  spoken  of  as  powerful  men,  high 
in  wealth  and  honuurj  the  tale  rather  sounds  as  if 
some  at  least  among  them  were  of  Norman  blood.  We 
are  told  that,  in  such  a  case,  Bishop  Richard  did  not 
respect  the  seal  of  confession,  but  that  through  him  the 
plot  became  known  to  the  other  prelates  and  chief  men 
of  the  land.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
put  to  death.  Others  fled  before  any  charge  was  brought 
against  them,  and  lefl  their  wealth  and  honours  to  be 
coufisoutcd.  The  more  powerful  among  them  took  up 
arms  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Scots,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  country.* 

Whatever  we  make  of  this  strange  tale,  it  is  certain 

^  Ord.  Vit.  91]  A.  "Nonnulli  nutlitiBOoti*ciiMiteaccnBaUoQemfngenizii, 
et,  mocaauite  proprU  oouiicieDtU  convicti,  r^cUn  omoibiu  divlliii  ei  hoDa< 
ribwinbiaMQlATaru&t.  Potentiam  iltiuidem.  qui  rebellionis  oooscii  ftienmt, 
ftd  nditeadaTn  tamere  uiniftd  inntvet  fuedua  euui  .Scotiw  otGu&lu,  Bliiff^ue 
esditioflda  ct  IcBUIh  ad  pemidefn  populi  pepigerunt." 


THE   CIVIL    WAK. 

that  Stephen  came  back  to  a  land  which  neither  Scots  0H.um. 
nor  "Welsh   nor   any  other   enemies   could    have   torn    in  ®**pn«n 
pieces  more  cruelly  than  it  was  torn  by  its  own  inhabi-tol 
tAntft.     The  Scottish  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  U  the  least 
revolting  part  of  the  picture.     Before  long.  Earl  Robert  RobBrt  of 
sent  his   defiance,   and  hiii  castle  of  Bri£tol    became  the  deB^ 
centre   of  all    opposition  to   the  King,   or   rather  of  all  jj^  ,"33 
opposition  to  lair  and  order  in  general.     In  the  eyes  of 
the   partisans  of  Stephen,   the   great   merchant-borongh, 
through  the  fault,  it  would  sctm,  of  its  citizens  as  well 
as  of  the  Earl's  garrison,  deserved  to  be  called  the  step- 
mother of  all  England.*     Bristol  being  the   centre,  the  War  in 
part  of  the  kin^om  which  suffered  most  was  naturally  weatera 
the  West  and   South,  and  the  taking  and   retaking   of^"*****- 
castles  in  this  district  fill  a  lai^  part  of  the  annals 
of  the  time.^     But  the  area  of  confusion  spread  over  all 
England  south  of  the  Uumber.   The  North  was  not  wholly  Northern 
spared ;  but  its  local  historians  have  certainly  fewer  evil  J^m,! 
deeds  to  tell  of  than  those  who  speak  mainly  of  southern  '"'^'^• 
and  central  England,^     Now  begun  the  time  of  which  the  Picture  nf 
native  Chronicler  has  left  us  such  an  imperishable  record,  j,,  the 
It  was  the  time  when  every  rich  man  his  castles  made,  ^'*"^"'««- 
when  the  land  was  full  of  castle-worksj  and  whcn^  as 
the  castles  were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.     Those  were  the  days  when,  if  two  men  or  three 
came  riding  to  a  town,  all  the  township  fied  for  them 


1  G«Bta  Steph.  41.  "Totiiu  AngUie  norerca  Brlatoa.**  See  the  whole 
tocount  of  BriHtol  and  the  w«r  between  UruU>l  Aod  Buth,  pp.  36  ot  teqq. 
Compnre  Will.  Mftlnu.  Hint.  Nov.  i.  fj  ;  H«i.  Hunt.  122. 

'  Beiidoi  BruUil,  fiath,  Kxetex,  and  Ilerefurd,  we  hoar  of  H&rptree,  Carej. 
Wareham.Cerne,  Malni«t(bur>',  Trowbridge,  and  above  aH  Ounster,  ad  plaj-ing 
a  great  part  Jn  thecarly  citogeeof  the  war.  See  Ord.  Vit.917  A;  Hen.  HuuL 
Ala;  M'Ul.  MiUniH,  Hint.  Not.  ii.  30,  31. 

'  There  wan  a  gruat  deal  ot  fighting  in  Shro|N)hjre,  and  Kuttingham  and 
lineoln  preitentiy  play  an  hnportant  part.  Further  noorth  we  hear  wm- 
paratlvely  little.  There  are  ■oawnotioea  in  John  ofUexliani(]68,  369,  373), 
but  the  outrages  there  recorded  atand  rather  apart  &oin  the  general  itury. 
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and  weened  that  tliey  were  reavers."  They  were  the  days 
when  wretched  men  starved  of  hunger,  when  some  lived 
on  alms  that  were  Bomewhile  rich  men,  and  some  fled 
out  of  the  land.  In  those  days  the  earth  bare  no  com, 
for  the  land  was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds^  and  men  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  hallows.'  In  this  won- 
derful pieture,  put  forth  with  all  the  matchless  strength 
of  our  ancient  tongue,  two  points  stand  out  before  all 
others.  Tl»e  writer  takes  no  side.  He  is  clearly  a  loyal 
subject  of  Stephen^  and  he  blames  the  rich  traitors  who 
rose  up  against  him ;  but,  in  describing  the  actual  horrora 
of  the  straggle,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  party 
of  the  King  and  the  party  of  the  Empress.  In  fact,  all 
thought  of  anything  like  political  partiesj  all  thought  that 
the  contending  warriors  strove  for  any  cause  or  principle 
of  any  kind,  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  his  mind.  The 
picture  which  he  gives  us  is  not  a  picture  of  ordinary 
wai",  not  even  of  ordinary  civil  war;  it  seta  before  us  a 
time  of  universal  lawlessness,  when  every  man  who  had 
the  power  did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could  do.  The 
picture  ifi  not  that  of  men  waging  war,  even  the  worst  forms 
of  war,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  or  of  their 
party.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  time  when  every  man  who 
had  the  means  to  build  himself  a  castle,  made  it  the  centre 
of  general  havoc,  of  spoil  for  the  sake  of  spoil,  it  would 
seem  of  torture  for  the  sake  of  torture.  Even  under  our 
worst  Kings  in  their  worst  moments,  we  have  as  yet  heard 


>  C^roD.  P«trib.  1137.  The  cftstlo-bnilding  oomeo  out  strongly  in  Hlit, 
Nov.  ii.  19,  34;  "CftstelU  enmt  crcbra  per  totam  As^am;  qmeque  cuiu 
pttrtei  dofondcDtiA,  iao,  ut  veriua  dicuu,  dopopaUntia." 

"  lb.  Mr.  Eu-le  (370)  aaks,  "  Wm  tt  HU  poor  friendt  or  Hii  proud  foes 
that  fudd  bdV  Hatir;  of  Huntingdon  (IJ5&)  will  answer  one  way ;  "Quia 
igitur  iia]>rob)  dioebant  Deuiu  domiire,  excitatus  est  DtiDH."  WtlUam  of 
Newbor^  ({.  u)  will  answer  another  way;  "Eo  [GaufHdo  de  Magna 
Villa]  lie  debacchanU)  videlwtrur  doniilre  diviDitAs,  et  uon  curare  reti  bu- 
manaa,  vel  etium  luai,  id  est  occleaiaiticai :  dioebaturque  a  labonntibas 
pUi,  *  «xsnr(fe,  quare  obdormii,  DomiDo,* " 


HORRORS  OF  TUE   ANARCHY, 


8fl 


only  of  mutilation  as  a  punishment  for  real  or  supposed  ob.xxiii*1 
crimes.  Torture,  inflicted  either  to  wring  tho  goodii  of 
the  sufTcrer  from  him  or  from  a  mere  iitmdish  delight  in 
satTering,  has  hitherto  been  laid  to  the  charge  only  of 
Robert  of  Belcsme  and  of  a  few  more  who  are  branded  as 
exceptional  evil-doers.  But  in  this  picture  we  hear  little 
of  slaughter,  little  of  the  mere  general  horrors  of  captivity 
and  bonds.  The  subject  on  which  the  Chronicler  is  most 
eloquent  is  the  variety  of  instruments  for  tho  infliction 
of  sufiVring  which  were  tlic  creation  of  the  cruel  ingenuity 
of  the  devils  and  evil  men  with  whom  the  castles  were 
Elled.^  The  other  point  is  that,  though  we  have  now 
reachefl  the  age  of  chivalry,  though  we  ever  and  anon 
light  on  references  to  the  maxims  of  chivalry,  yet  the  evil- 
doers of  those  days,  the  rich  men  who  were  traitors,  the 
lords  of  the  castles  which  our  fathers  so  deeply  loathed, 
liad  no  regard  for  rank,  sex,  or  calling.  Truly  might  the 
Chronicler  say  of  the  victims  of  these  days,  that  never 
were  no  martyrs  so  pined  as  they  were."  If  the  painter's 
art  were  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  varieties  of  torment 
which  he  describes,  they  would  make  a  Gt  companion  piece 
to  the  forms  of  martyrdom  which  are  so  grimly  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  Saint  Stephen's  on  the  Ccelian  Hill. 


I  feel  in  no  way  called  on  to  go  into  the  details  of  indepeiid- 
these  horrors,  or  to  describe  every  revolt  and  every  siege  of  f^JJ  ^j 
these  days  of  confusion.     Every  castle  became  a  separate  ^"  ''"•^** 
and   independent   centre   of  evil.     Kach   lord   of  such   a 

'  The  Chrouicler  girce  maaiy  deUiU.  TTic  fimioua  "  mcbcntt'gew,"  &8  the 
word  is  DOW  written,  arc  ezplaiueJ  by  Mr.  Eurlu  ao  chalii5.  Conipare  the 
acoounta  of  the  OrientAl  cruultiea  uf  Robert  Fitz  Hubert  in  Will.  Malma. 
HiiiL  Nor.  ii.  30,  36.     Hit!  bljutplieiny  nimmda  ucl  nf  WilUaDi  Uufas. 

■  Chron.  I'vtrib.  1137.  So  tho  Coatiimator  of  Flarenoc,  1139;  "Velut 
ex  infcmo  cmerBerunt  Neroniana  sea  Dcciana  tcmpora  t-t  tormant*."  Cf. 
also  Um  venee  in  Henry  <j(  HunUngdou,  213  b  ; 

**Detorquent  unotos  Domuii,  aiiuu]  et  mulioreti, 
Ptxhb  pudor,  ut  reduiumt,  excnicUro  student." 
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in.  stronghold  set  liimself  up  as  king  or  tyrant;  besides  the 
ravages  which  spread  over  all  the  land  within  reach 
of  hia  castle,'  each  lord  coined  money,  and  administered 
what  he  called  justiccj  in  his  own  name.  It  will  be 
enough  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  Btriking  in- 
cidents, and  to  comment  on  any  points  which  supply  a 
political  lesson.  The  second  of  the  periods  into  which 
I  have  divided  thU  reign  opens  with  the  return  of  Matilda 
and  the  beginning  of  something  more  like  an  intelligible 
Efleots  of  civil  war.  But  there  is  nu  doubt  that  this  crisis  was 
cbMter.  hastened  by  an  act  of  imprudent  violence  on  the  part  of 
Stephen.  A  man  of  his  character,  mild,  gentle,  and 
merciful,  but  whose  mildness,  gentleness,  and  mercy  spring 
from  impulse  rather  than  from  principle,*  will  often,  in 
a  fit  of  artificial  energy,  do  deeds  from  which  a  man  of 
harsher  temper,  but  greater  prudence,  would  shrink.  Such 
an  one  too  will  bo  easily  led  to  half  measures,  which 
only  stir  up  hatred  and  strengthen  opposition,  while  he 
shrinks  from  those  measures  of  extreme  severity  which 
sometimes  really  answer  their  purpose.     Stephen  at  this 


I 


1  So  laja  Willuun  of  Newbm^b  (t.  33) ;  "CastelU  quoque  per  idngulu 
pnyviadu  rtudio  piurtium  crebra  Hurrerenmt,  enuitque  in  An^ia  qaodatninodo 
tot  ngtm,  vel  jiotiuH  tyninui,  quot  ilniaitii  c«et«Ilorum,  habentes  sini^ili  peroui* 
mmm  proprii  niunimnatiji,  et  pnte^tntem  anbditis,  regio  more,  dioendi  jorii.*' 
On  Uie  point  of  tho  coitiaffe,  Jolui  of  Tlexhain  (178)  says,  "Futt  in  ngao 
nu^^um  dUpendinm,  unuMiiitfK|ue  vnim  ad  adinventiutuB  biub  libitum  oar* 
ruj^t  monetie  et  nomiBinatis  pn*tium."  Gogcr  of  Uowden  (i.  a  10)  retera  to 
thin  wbca  lie  r«cordi  tho  cocoing  of  Duke  Hmiry  in  1149  ;  "  Fecit  monetun 
novHin,  qu&m  Tocsbftnt  monetam  duos;  et  noa  tAntuin  ipse.  Hed  omnoi 
potentei,  tAui  epiiwopi  qu&m  comitcH  vt  iHimnea,  «tiam  &ciebAiit  monetua. 
Sed  ox  quo  dux  iUe  venit,  plnrimnmiu  monetam  caasATit.*' 

*  Stephen^fl  dome&c7  \ru  sometfnipfl  at  Icjuit  thou|;bt  excexiivc.  Bognr  of 
Wendover  (U.  219)  BBya  that  St«phea,  "pmvo  usuii  ooueiUo,  nou  exercuil 
Tindlotam  In  pmditores  sum,  unde  \x»tv&  rcHtltcruDt  ei.  et  pluriina  omtnt 
cum  CMtra  noqaiter  firmaverunt."  Thli  ii  charactcriKtirally  improved  by 
HaUbew  Paris  (HIit.  An^;!.  i,  354);  "  Rex,  quorundam  effcniiuatonim  et 
puMllanimiam  fvavo  uhuh  consili*),  debitam  vindictam  in  captoa  suoe  oon 
exereult  proditurea,  unde  mutta  e'l  poirtea  mala  machliiabaatur  Beoandum 
iOuil  prc^faeUcBiD,  Mitwreamur  implo,  et  nou  dlsoet  fiicere  justitiam." 


BISHOP   BOGBE   OP  SALISBITBT. 


time,  hy  an  act  of  this  kind,  eontriT«l  to  increase  the  oa-xxm.] 

nnmbor  of  his  enemies  among;  the  class  whose  enmity  was 

just  then  most  dangterous.     The  King  whose  right  to  the 

Crown  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope  contrived  to  turn 

all  ecclesiastical  feeling  against  him,  and  to  make  an  enemy 

of  the  jep-eat  prelate  who  was  at  once  the  Pope's  Legate  and 

his  own  brother. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  been  often  spoken  of  OrMtaia 
already  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  King  Henry.     Two  of  oiiihop  of 
his  nephews — some  whispered  that  they  were  his  sons — Siaon^tl 
held  two  great  bishopricks.      Richard  Nigel*  held   then«phew«. 
see  of  Ely,  and  Alexander  that  of  Linoobi.''    An  avowed 
son,  whose  mother,  the  Bishop*8   mistress  or  unacknow- 
ledged wife,  plays  a  part  in  the  etory,  was  the  King's 
Chancellorj  and  was  known,  in  opposition  doubtless  to  the 
great  places  held  by  his   brothers  or  cousins,  as  Roger 
the  Poor.'     Tlie  Bishop  of  Salisbury  himself  and  his  epi-  Thdr 
scopal  nephews  had  given  much   offence  and  scandal  by 
thmr   overweening   worldly    pomp    and   by   their   special 
passion  for  building  castles.     At   the  bidding  of  Roger 
himself   arose    that     great    castle    of    Sherborne    whioh 
witnesses  to  the  improvements  which  he  wrought  in  the 
building  art.     By  another  of  his  fortresses  ho  had  en- 
croached on  the  rights  of  the  monks  of  Malmesbury,  and 
men  said  that  liis  castle  of  the  Devizes,  raised  on  a  mighty 
monnd  of  elder  days,  was  surpassed  by  no  building  of  its 
kind  in   Europe.'     These  bishops  then  were  dangerous 

'  He  nt  from  1133  to  1 169.  *  Set  above,  p.  317. 

'  In  the  Chronicle,  1137.  "te  caacelur  Roger  hind  neuc.'^  Id  Will, 
Halmi.  Hut.  Sov.  ii.  20,  he  »  '' cnnc«Uariiu,  qui  nepoi  csbo,  vc\  plusiiiiaiQ 
nepM  ejaadem  epiaco[u  fcrebatur."  In  the  Omta  Bt«phuii,  50,  he  in 
"vuuiinuii  iUiua  [rc)^*]  antiffrttfthiu  RoleHbiritmni  epiaoop!  filliu."  In  the 
Continiiator  uf  Florence  be  U  "  filiiu  Rogerus,  PAupere-oennu  oognoniine." 
See  in  OiUeric,  930  A ;  "  Rogeriuti  filtti.t  pantiBtns,  cognnmi-nto  Paiip«r.** 
He  givM  tu  the  name  of  his  mother ;  "  Mathildix  de  RaiDeKburiA,  pellex  vide- 
UoM  eplaoopi."     But  ohe  may  very  well  have  bwn  hiit  wife. 

*  The  ca«tle<bailding  of  these  bivbopa  and  the  acandal  which  it  garo  oonuM 
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persons,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Bishop  of  Salishury  was 
strong-ly  suspected.  He  seldom  obeyed  the  King-^ti  sain- 
monii  to  courts  and  asscmlilies,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
was  actually  plotting  with  the  Empress  and  her  partisans/ 
The  Kingj  it  is  said,  was  strongly  stirred  up  aguiust  hiin 
by  his  advisers,  especially  by  Waleran  Count  of  Meulan, 
the  rebel  of  the  days  of  Henry,  to  whom  Stephen  had, 
early  in  his  reign,  given  his  infant  daughter  in  marriage.* 
At  last  an  opportunity  came  at  a  Great  Council  held  in 
Oxford.  The  Bishops,  it  is  said,  came  most  unwillingly, 
Iloger  having  a  special  foreboding  of  evil  to  come.*  A 
disturbance  arose  between  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  followers  of  Count  Alan  of  Richmond.  This  was  made 
an  excuse  for  seizing  the  Bishops  of  Salisburj-  and  Lincoln  ; 
Richard  of  Ely  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  to  his  uncle's 
fortress  of  the  Devizes,  which  was,  it  would  seem,  left  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Chancellor's  mother.*  The  details  of 
the  story  are  differently  told  in  different  accounts,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  captive  Bishops  were  treated  with  great 
harshness.  The  castle  of  the  Devizes  was  besieged  till  its 
surrender  was  obtjiiued  by  threats  of  hanging  the  Chjin- 
cellor,  and  by  keeping  his  father  without  meat  or  drink/ 

out  in  most  of  our  writera.  Hist  Nov.  U.  t,  19,  zi ;  Hen.  Hont.  J23; 
WUL  Ncab.  i.  6.  AJwiaadar  atoaed  Bomewhat  by  pioua  fouDdaticaui,  one  of 
which  arose  on  the  fbn»ken  episcopal  ihe  of  Durcbestur. 

*  Ord.VJt,  9190,0.  CEGeat-Steph.  46-49.  »  Ord.  Vit.903C. 

>  Williain  of  Mahnesbury  (Hut.  Nov.  u.  20)  deacribea  hia  feeling  at 
leagth.  The  CoutinuAtor  of  Florence  aUo  Hays  that  be  went  "nimis  In- 
vitup,  otfwU:  jam  ampliua  uou  ruventiiruH." 

*  The  defence  of  the  castle  ia  mentioned  in  all  onr  authorities,  a«  it  U 
indeed  the  central  point  of  the  story.  But  it  ia  only  Orderic  (930  A)  who 
faringi  out  the  TlgorooK  action  of  Matilda  of  Ramebur}-, 

'  It  is  the  ConUnuator  of  Florence,  who  i»  not  un^voumble  to  Stephen, 
who  brings  out  luotit  strongly  the  hanh  captivity  of  the  Dinfaope.  Roger 
was  kept  "  in  U»tario  in  lucum  pnusajpio  ;  **  Alexander  "  sub  vill  tngurio." 
In  the  Gesta  (50)  we  read,  "  Junait  ut,  lodii  ab  invicem  seduiEi  inhonevtis, 
acribus  macerarentur  jojuniif)."  80  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  wbo  addn  that  the 
Biahupfl  were  "  nihil  ju^tite  recusantcs  et  judicii  aMjiiiiotvm  devotiflnme 
poMceutes,"    According  to  Williaiu  of  Malmeslmry  and  the  Continuator, 


STEPHEN  SEIZES  THE   BISHOPS. 


In  the  end  all  the  other  castles  of  the  two  Bishops,  Salis- 
bury, Sherborne,  Malmesburjr,  Newark,  and  Sleaford,  were 
given  into  the  Ring's  bands,  and  the  EUhops,  it  is  sarcasti- 
cally said,  were  sent  tack  to  their  duties  in  their  dioceses.' 

We  may  be  sure  that  either  lienrj*  or  his  father  would 
have  found  some  other  way  of  dealing  with  these  dangerous 
prelates.  It  is  plain  that  there  was  perfectly  good  ground 
for  bringing  a  legal  charge  against  them,  and  either  of 
those  wise  Kings  would  have  known  how  to  deal  with  them 
according  to  the  forms  of  law.  Stephen's  illegal  violence 
simply  set  men  wondering  how  one  who  was  so  mild  and 
sofl  and  good  should  do  such  a  thing ;'  and  the  imprison- 
ment and  har&h  treatment  of  the  Bishops  lost  him  far 
more  in  the  way  of  general  good  will,  especially  among  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  than  he  gained  in  the  way  of  strength 
by  seizing  the  castles  and  tlieir  stores.  What  followed 
certainly  gouM  not  have  happtined  in  any  earlier  reign. 
An  ecclesiastical  synod  came  together  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  the  King.  Theobald,  the  third  of  the  Primates  whom 
the  house  of  Bee  gave  to  England/  had  lately  succeeded 
William  of  Corbeil  in  the  sec  of  Canterbury  ;*  but  he  had 
not  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Legate,  which  letters  from 
Pope  Innocent  had  lately  bestowed  on  the  King's  brother, 
Heniy  Bishop  of  Winchester/    The  Bishops  gathered  at 
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Roger  Guted  thr«e  dayi  m  ■  fireewUl  offering  for  hlfl  iton,  to  movo  the  heart 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  •urrowlcr,  Cfl  Maine,  £arly  UiMtory  of  liutitutioiu, 
39.     Onleric  uimkea  Mntildn  uffer  her  nvm  Ufe  fur  her  bod. 

*  Ord.  Vil.  920  B.  "£i>ij«copi  cum  pMx  111  poruchlas  bum  revend  sotit.** 
Th«  Tewknbury  Awuli,  1139,  wy  of  Ko(fcr,  mo«b  inoccontoly,  "obiU  ia 
o»rcere." 

'  It  ia  now  that  the  Chronicler  ndilff,  "  fa,  the  Buikes  u&eler^n^toD  )>Kt  he 
mUde  man  w«8  and  safte  and  god,  and  oa  iujitue  no  dido, )«  did^n  hi  kUo 
wunder."  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

*  The  Chnmider  plao««  the  death  of  WiUiam  and  BDoDeesbn  of  Tbeohald 
in  1 140^  and  tus  exproseion  ia  remarkahlu ;  "  te  king  laaJt&te  Teodbald  icrce> 
buhop  ^  wan  abbot  in  fa  Bee."  ( Mark  that  "  the  buck "  titiU  keepH  its 
article.)     Bat  Theobald  wan  conaeorated  Jan,  8,  1 139, 

■  Will.  Mabua.  Ulftt.  Not.  U.  22. 
VOL.  V,  U 
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Winchester  around  the  Primato  and  the  Legate.  Henry 
was  the  Brst  to  set  forth  the  crime  of  his  brother,  and  to 
profess  that  the  nearness  of  his  kindred  should  in  no  way 
stay  his  hand  from  executing  any  sentence  which  the 
Primate  and  hU  brethren  should  decree  against  the  guilty 
King.  Stephen,  it  seems,  was  actually  summoned  before 
the  synod,  and  he  did  appear,  if  not  in  pereon,  yet  by 
counsel.  He  sent  certain  Earls  as  his  representatives,  and 
with  them  Aubrey  of  Verc,'  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  who 
set  forth  the  crira^  of  the  imprisoned  Bishops,  and  drew 
much  the  same  distinction  as  had  been  supplied  by  Lan- 
franc  to  the  Conqueror  in  the  famous  case  of  Odo.'  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  made  his  answer.  Archbishop  Hugh 
of  Rouen  argued  that  the  King  might  lawfully  seize  the 
Bishops'  castles,  because  Bishops  had  no  right  to  have 
castles,  and  because  in  such  troubled  times  any  loyal  man 
ought  to  be  glad  to  put  his  caetle  into  the  King's  hands.' 
The  Bishops  threatened  to  accuse  the  King  at  Rome. 
Stephen  answered  by  his  counsel,  that  it  should  be  the 
worse  for  any  one  who  went  on  such  an  errand  against 
the  King*a  crown  and  dignity ;  dii'cctly  afterwards  he 
gave  up  his  own  cause  by  saying  he  meant  to  appeal  to 
the  Pope  himself.*  In  the  end  no  formal  censure  seems 
to  have  been  pronounced  ;  but,  according  to  one  account, 
Stephen  submitted  t^?  some  kind  of  penance.^  Yet  he 
steadily  refused  to  hearken  to  any  entreaties  to  give  back 


■  Will.  Malms.  HlBt.  Nov.  i\.  13.  "  Albericni  qaldun  Ao  Yer,  homo  cao- 
MTum  Tkrictktibtui  exercitAtus."  Ilia  tuune  oflen  appears  in  Hear}'*ii  Pipe 
Itotl;  ho  WM  killed  in  1141.    Sec  B.  Howden,  i.  205. 

■  See  ToL  iv.  p.  684. 

■  Will.  Malmi.  Hist.  Nov.  U.  96.  **  Cert«,  quia  siupeotum  est  t«mpQ«, 
socundum  morem  aHarum  gontiiun,  optimates  omnefi  davos  munlttonnm 
buarum  debent  voluntati  regis  contradera,  qui  pro  omnium  paoo  debcrt 
mBitanj,"  *  lb.  27. 

'  Soma's  the  author  of  the  Genta,  51  ;  "  EccloRiactici  rigorb  dnritiam 
hnmiUtAtlfl  lubjectione  moliivll,  habituroque  regalem  exutas,  geroenaqae 
itnimo,  «t  coatritus  spirita,  oommiid  aententiam  bumlllter  Huacepit.'* 
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the  castles  and  stores  which  he  had  seized.'   Before  the  year  ch.  xxm. 
was  out,  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  was  dead ;  his  death  P.*^***  "* 
'thw   commonly  believed   to   have   been   hastened   by  the  Roger. 
hftinhngBs  of  his  treatment  during  his  imprisonment.*  ^^  hm. 

Soon  after  Stephen  had  by  this  act  lost  the  good  will  of 
a  most  important  class  of  his  gubjects,  came  the  great  crisia 
of  hia  reign.     Geoffrey  of  Anjou  had  already  begun  the 
process  of  swallowing  Normandy,  in  Savoyai*d  plirase,  lilce 
an  artichoke.    His  wife  now  risked  herself  in  England.   Earl  The  Em- 
Kobert  came  over  with  his  sistor  the  Empress,  and  the  S^EngW. 
laeoond  and  most  stirring  stage  of  the  war  began.     They  September 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  first  of  all  ri«?eived  by  Q„een 
Matilda's   step-mother,    a    step-mother    perhaps    younger  "^  j^!jjj 
than   herself,    King    Henry's    widow    Adeliza»   who   now  Uam  of 
held   the    castle   of  Arundel    with   her   second    husband, 
William   of  Albini.^     Stephen  was  at   that   moment  be- 
sieging Marlborough.     He  marcliod  towards  Arundel,  but 
Robert  was   already  on  the  road  for  hia   own   castle   at 
Bristol.*     Stephen,  with   the  ill-timed  generosity  which  Stephen's 
marked  his  character,  allowed  the   Empress  to  join  her  ^  MiSi. 
brother,  even  giving  her  an  escort  under  the  command  of 
hia  brother  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty,  since 


»  Wfll.  MaUob.  Hirt.  Nov.  ii.  a8. 

*  So  tftji  WUUaid  of  M*lme»bury  (lUitt.  Kov.  U.  3a)  cxpreisly.  and  aa 
mudi  ia  implied  wbea  tbti  Cuntintmtur  of  >1un;nce  myti  that  be  was  "pnD 
dolorc  ct  triiitidn  JnJirmatae,"  ajid  Hcniy  of  Huntingdon  that  he  wm  "tam 
mcerore  qoAm  HOiio  oonfectiu." 

'  Wfll.  Molnw.  Hut.  NoT.ii.  19 ;  Ord.  Vit  paoB ;  Hen.  HtmV  333  ;  Coot. 
Plor.  Wig.  1 1 39.  None  of  tbeae  writers  nientiou  Matilda's  second  biwhand. 
Bat  he  a{^i«an  in  Bob«rt  de  Mant«,  1 1 39 ;  "  Invitavcrat  cnini  ixw  WiUennas 
de  AllnnixJo,  qiii  duxerat  Elix  quondam  reginam,  quic  habol»t  caoUiIluin  et 
ooLnitatum  Harund«l,  quod  rex  H«nriciii  dedurat  *d  in  dote." 

'  DaxI  Robert's  worlu  at  Briirtol  are  nntg  by  hit  nainosake,  U.  433,  ed. 

Heane; 

"And  he  brozt  in  grel  sta  )w  loun,  a«  he  zuL  ys, 
And  rordo  {icr  an  caatul  nijd  ^  nohle  tour, 
At  of  alle  Jw  toon  of  Engelond  fn  ybolde  flour," 
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tlie  wrong  done  to  his  episcopal  brethren,  was  beginning 
to  be  doubtful.*  A  crowd  of  enemies  now  arose  against 
Stephen.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  his  character  of  son- 
in-law  and  heir  of  the  conqueror  of  Glamorgan,  was  joined 
by  ten  thousand  Welshmen,  and  a  cry  of  lamentation  goes 
up»  even  from  distant  Saint  Evroul,  to  tell  us  how  all 
England,  and  especially  its  holy  places,  were  laid  waste  by 
the  barbarians.^  A  crowd  of  revolts,  a  crowd  of  sieges  and 
marches,  follow.  One  castle  is  taken  after  anotherj  and  we 
now  not  uncommonly  hear,  what  we  have  seldom  heard  of  in 
earlier  wars,  what  wc  have  never  heard  of  either  in  native 
English  warfare  or  in  the  warfare  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the 
lianging  of  their  defenders.^  Among  the  chief  revolters 
of  this  time  was  AlileS}  Constable  of  Gloucester,  presently 
t&  be  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Empress,  and  Ijcfore  long  to  die  the  death  of 
William  Uufiis.*  Another  rebel  of  great  fame  wo^  Brian 
the  son  of  Count  Alan,  commonly  kuown  as  Brian  Fitz- 


^  ThAfolleit  account  u  In  WQliam  uf  MalmoBbury  and  the  Gwta,  bat  theca 
an  aome  ipecnal  tkitail»  in  Kol>ert  de  Monte.  On  the  safe-condtMt  given  to 
Matilda  William  of  MiJmeibury  (ii.  39)  obeen-e«,  "  Qnetn  cuiHbet,  quamrii 
infbHtunimo  inimico,  negere  laudabilliun  militum  mos  noa  oct.'*  But  Orderio 
B&jB  (930  B),  "  In  hac  uimiruui  pennlsidoue  nuigna  ngb  stmplicitae  ei\'o 
snonnliA  uotari  potest :  ct  ipse  a  prudentlbui,  qUod  aiUD  mIuUj  regnique  rat 
•ecuritatis  inuuGmor  fuurit,  lu^rendiM  est."  Ke  goes  on  to  mniuHze  at  some 
length  on  the  relationii  between  ahe«p  and  wolves.  So  John  of  Hexham 
(266)  says  that  it  was  done  "ex  indiBcret*  animl  nmplicit«tc."  It  k 
alwRyu  worth  while  to  mark  oammoD  moM  protesting  a^nst  tlie  follies  of 
chivalry.  The  author  of  the  G«sta  attribute  the  Indlicrotioo  to  the 
■dx^L-e  uf  BiKhop  Henry,  whose  loyalty  he  already  questions.  Henry  of 
HuntJn^uu  HU)]ily  sayi,  *' vol  perfidA  credeoa  oonsilia,  vol  quia  caiitrQm 
vid^bat  inexpiignabile." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  9J0C.  "Deoem  inillia  ut  fertur,  harbart  por  AngHam  diffmii 
ffimt."  He  goes  on  to  tall  of  the  mischief  that  was  done  "  Britontmi  glacUls." 
Tbe  Shropshire  man  remembflnd  the  noighbonn  of  his  childhood. 

'  We  can  hardly  blamo  any  one  who  hanged  Robert  Fitz-HuWrt.  See 
Uie  Contlnuntor,  11 40,  and  Will.  Maluu.  Hist.  Kuv.  IL  36.  But  under 
Eadvard  he  would  moMt  Hkdy  have  been  finly  baniflliod,  untlur  William  kept 
in  bunds  for  lifo,  and  undtjr  Henry  d«]trivod  of  his  eyes. 

■  See  the  story  of  tho  death  of  Miles  in  the  Gesto,  loi. 
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^ount,  who  had  Bhai*ed  with  Earl  Robert  the  duty  of  cu.xxtn4| 
taking  Matihla  herself  over  the  sea  for  her  second  mar- 
riage.'    The  Biiihop  of  Ely  not  unnaturally  rose,  though,  Riciu»rd 
according  to  one  version,   against   him    Stephen  was  the  giy.         1 
first  aggressor.'     AVillinm  the  son   of  Richard,  who  held  R«g*D*l'l 
Cornwall  under  tlie  King,  received  into  his  castles  Regi-  King 
nald  of  DunsUnville,   one  o^  the  natural    sons  of  King  ***'"7' 
Henry,  who,  like  the  rest,  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his 
sister.'    And  the  interest  of  his  name  and  descent,  thongh  John  of 
his  exploits  are  not  remarkable,  leads  us  to   add  to  our '  "'       ' 
list  John  of  Sudeley,  another  son   of  Harold  of  Ewias, 
one  of  a  house  which  could  boast  by  the  spindle-side  of 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  Kings.*     In  this  way  the  whole 
land   was    ravaged,   castles    and   towns   were   taken   and 
burned,  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,*  till  the  seat  of 
war  begins  to  change  to  another  part  of  England,    Earl  R«bert 
Rol>ert  struck  a  great  blow  by  the  capture  and  burning  tinghom. 
ofNotlingham.'and  this  brings  us  to  the  most  striking '^*'^'*'"''*' 


8,  1 1 40. 


incident  in  this  whole  time,  to  the  only  military  action 
in  this  endless  scene  of  sieges  and  skirmishes  which 
deaerves  the  name  of  a  battle. 

Early  in  the  year  after  Matilda's  landing  an  attempt  Hu.*phcn'« 
bad  been  made  to  make  peace.      At  Pentecost  tlie  Kiug  the  Tower, 
held,  or  tried  to  hold,  the  \isual  festival  in  London;    but,  *J'  * 
this  time  bis  court  was  held  to  the  east  and  not  to  the  west 
of  the  city,  not  in  the  hall  of  Rufus,  but  in  the  fortress  of 
his  &ther.     And  it  is  noted  that,  among  all  the  Bishops 
of  his  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  one  only,  John 
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'  See  ftbovQ,  p.  304. 

'  In  the  Oesia,  63,  tbe  Bishop  is  mada  to  rovoll  to  revongo  the  Injuries  of 
lus  uncle,  but  Heiiry  uf  Hunting<lunf  sa^A,  uuites  Stephen  drive  Itich(u-d 
out  of  hifl  iwQ,  '"  quin  nepon  prtedicti  cpuioopi  SalesburicDsis  ermt,  e  (|uo  odii 
lnoi>ntivum  In  progenum  ejuii  dtuternt." 

■  OesU,  65.  '  Cont  Klor.  Wig.  1139.    See  abovo,  p.  37a. 

*  See  the  yean  1 1 39,  1 140  \n  the  Continiutor,  uid  Hut.  Nov.  ii.  39-36. 

*  Tbe  fuUfigt  Moount  of  the  taking  of  Nuttingham  U  also  givua  by  tlio 
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Bishop  of  Seez,  deigned  to  answer  to  hia  summons.*  Such  a 
state  of  things  perhaps  brought  his  desolate  condition  home 
to  Stephen's  mind ;  an  attempt  was  ma<le  to  make  peace. 
Commissioners  on  both  gidesmet  at  Bath.  Each  oftherivaU 
was  represented  by  a  brother,  but  Earl  Robert  was  a  more 
trustworthy  representative  of  the  Empress  than  the  Legate 
Henry  was  of  the  King.  But  Stephen  was  represented 
alBO  by  the  new  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  by  his  own 
Queen  Matilda,  who  appears  throughout  as  a  vigorous 
defender  of  the  righte  of  her  husband,  just  as  the  Countess 
Mabel  showed  herself  on  the  other  side.  But  no  ^ivement 
was  come  to.  We  are  told  that  the  party  of  the  Empress 
were  ready  to  submit  her  claims  to  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
which  the  party  of  the  King  naturally  refused.^  Stephen 
had  stooped  to  receive  a  papal  confirmation  of  hia  ri^ht ; 
he  was  not  going  to  stoop  yet  further — at  least  his  wife 
was  not  likely  to  stoop  in  his  name — and  to  give  the 
venal  court  of  Rome  n  chance  of  withdrawing  the  confirma- 
tion which  it  had  once  given.  But  presently  the  Legate 
Henry  crossed  the  sea;  ho  had  conferences  with  the  King 
of  the  French  and  with  his  own  brother  Count  Theobald, 
and  came  bact  with  further  proposals  of  jieace.  Theobald  was 
the  brother  of  the  King  as  well  as  of  the  Legate,  and  Lewis 
had  lately  formed  a  family  connexion  with  Stephen  by 
betrothing  his  sister  Constance  to  Stephen's  son  Eustace.-* 
But  the  mediations  of  these  foreign  friends  must  have  been 
exercised  on  behalf  of  Matilda  rather  than  of  Stephen.  For 
her  party  and  the  panegyrist  of  her  brother  deemed  them 
for  tbe  good  of  the  laud,  while  Stephen  did  not.*  The 
negotiations  failed,  and  war  went  on. 


'  WUL  MiJnu.  Hifiit.  Not.  ii.  37,  "Ceteri  vcl  butitlierunt  vel  timaenmt 
venire."  *  lb.     Matflda  wm  "  ad  bonum  ptxjnlor." 

'  Henry  uf  Huntingdon,  323,  wys  nuliclouiij.  "  Accipiens  Uiesauros 
episoopi,  oompanrit  inile  CoostaDtiam  iororam  Lodoviui  r^ps  Francorum  ad 
opuD  Eufltatii  filil  aui." 

*  Will,  Malms.  Ui<t.  Nov.  il.  37,     "SaluLHa  patriie  maodaUi  reftfeoi, 


LIN'COLN   SEIZED    BV  THE   EARLS. 


Tn   the   last  month   of  the   same  year  the   King  was  oh,  xxra. 
in   the  city,  or  at  least  in  the  shire   of  Lincoln  '  where  ff«I*«»  »*, 
the   citizens,   not    greatly   heeding,   it   would   seem,    his  DooemberJ 
treatment  of  their  fiiBhop,   were  zealous   in  his  cause. 
But  men  of  higher  rank  were  less  to  be  trusted.     Stephen  Lincoln 
left  in  the  city  two  Earlsj  brothers  on  the  mother's  side,  g^iwd  by 
being  sons  of  the  Countess  Lucy  by  her  two  marriages.-  'f'VS^ 
These  were  AVilliam   of  Roumare,  Earl  of  the  city,  and  »nd 
Randolf  of  Chester,  whom  the  King  trusted,  but  who,  it 
seems,  still  owed  him  a  grudge  because  not  he  but  Henry 
of  Scotland  held  the  earldom  of  Cumberland.^   The  brother 
Earls  rebelled.    By  a  atratiigem  they  aeized  the  castle  on  the 
hill,lhefeUow  of  therainster  where  Alexander  was  retouching 
the  work  of  llemigius,  and  the  loyal  citizenSj  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  had  left  the  height  when  the  castle 
and  the  minster  were  reared,*  saw  the  banner  of  rebellion 
floating  above  their  heads.    In  the  plot  by  which  the  castle  Aotinn 
was  taken  the  wives  of  the  two  Earls  took  a  chief  part ;  it  Coimteww. 
was  the  law  of  this  reign  that,  while  all  else  were  faithless, 
wives  at  least  bore  true  allegiance  to  their  husbands.'^    The 
Countess  of  Chester  moreover  was  bound   to  the  side  of 
the  Empress  by  another  tie,  as  being  a  daughter  of  Earl 
Robert  of  Gloucester."    The  citizens  and  their  Bishop,  the  Stephen 
latter  returning  good  for  evil,  sent  word  to  the  King,  and  ^  Unoola. 
prayed  for  help.'    Stephen  came,  with  the  energy  which  he  StJ^^J^,' 
could  show  when  the  actual  moment  of  action  came ;  writers 

ai  eatrt  qui  Terlw  factia  apponerei.     Et  pl&nc  impemtrii  et  conue  ooafoetini 
coOMiuere ;  rex  rerode  die  in  diem  producere,  poetremo  in  eumma  fi-nntravi." 
»  Wni.  Mftlnui.  Hint.  Nor.  iii.  38. 

*  See  va\.  ii.  p.  63 1 .  But  I  hiive  npoken  of  her  more  kt  lArge  in  Appendix 
PP.  of  the  Boocmd  edition  of  my  thinl  volume. 

*  Tbe  ftccount  of  the  Earl's  mntlven  in  the  Chronicle  ii  not  very  clear ; 
**  l^crefttir  vrcex  Buythe  micel  nueirc  bctayx  )re  king  and  UaaJulf  eurl  of 
Oestre,  avihi  fur^i  ^t  he  ne  ikf  a}  f«et  he  CQthe  axen  him.  olae  he  dido  aQe 
othre,  oc  sfre  fv  mare  ho  iaf  hLKnn  p^  wssne  hi  nn-ron  him." 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  318.  ^  The  sbocy  ii  UAd  in  full  by  Ordoric,  93 1  B. 
'  Will.  Molma.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  38  ;  Oid.  Vit.  921  C. 
^  The  loyalty  of  the  citizeD»  cornea  out  utrongly  in  Hist.  Not,  iii.  38,  and 
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on  the  other  eide  strangely  Mame  him  because  ho  came 
without  sending  a  formal  defiance,  a  formal  renunciation  of 
frieudahijt,  to  tlie  traitors  who  had  certainly  etood  on  no 
such  terms  of  ceremony  towards  him.'  He  occupied  the 
city,  and  he  seems  to  have  fortified  the  minster  as  a  means 
of  attacking'  the  neighbouring  castle.^  The  rebel  Earls 
with  their  Countesses  were  straitly  besieged  in  the  castle  ; 
but  Randolf  contrived  to  escape  from  a  tower  and  made 
his  way  to  ask  his  father-in-lnw  for  help.^  Earl  Robert 
gathered  his  host,  bringing  with  him,  like  Mercian  Earls 
in  past  times,  a  large  band  of  Welsh  under  the  command 
of  two  brothers,  Meredydd  and  Cadwnladcr.^  The  army 
drew  near,  and  portents  troubWd  the  mind  of  Stephen's 
followers  as  the  King  heard  the  mass  of  the  Bishop  whom 
he  had  so  lately  kept  in  such  harsh  bondage.^  The  elders 
on  the  King's  side  prayed  him  to  wait  for  fresh  troops ;  bat 
he  chose  rather  to  listen  to  the  counsok  of  the  Earls  who 
surrounded  him,  but  who  in  their  hearts  were  traitors.* 
We  have  b  vivid  picture  of  the  battle,  and  a  no  less  vivid 
report  of  the  real  or  imaginary  speeches  with  which  the 

in  the  Gestft.  90,  lu  it  afterw«rdii  iloe«  tn  the  little.  Orderio  alooe  man- 
iloiu  ilia  Buhop.  But  the  |iaDi;{^rUt  of  Robert  eay*  with  n  kind  of  a  niMr, 
'*  Bm-goDKB  lindooolicK  civ-itttUti,  qui  vUlent  ajiud  r«gem  gruidom  loouv 
stmlcltiAm.'* 

*  Hist.  Not.  iii.  38.  "Iniqutim  id  VTgum  muUiB,  qnU  (ricat  dixl)  nulla 
iiiBpicione  rancoriii  ab  cU  «ate  f«fftum  abeccsacrat,  ncc  iQodo  more  mAJonim 
amicitiam  fliumi  cU  ioterdixcrat,  quod  di^tliurt  dicunt."  Sew  above,  p.  378. 
Ue  leaves  oat  the  Etct,  wlxich  makes  M/tne  differenoe,  that  the  Earhi  had 
tfeacherouBljr  seized  the  castte. 

'  So  it  t«  implied  in  Uio  workings  of  Earl  Boberi'e  teind^  ««  Bot  forth  iti 
Hilt.  Nov.  iii.  39,  where  the  causes  of  the  Earl's  oomiEkg  to  Lincoln  are  Baid 
to  be  "  Quia  rex  gcntmim  siioid  uullis  ejus  cul|iis  iajuriai'crat.  Iiliam  obed- 
dehat,  eocleeiam  beatw  Dei  geuitrioia  de  Liudocoliuo  inoftitrilaverat." 

>  Cf.  Hill.  Nov.  iii.  38,  nith  Ont  Vit.  921  C,  and  John  of  Hexham, 
a69, 

*  The  sftiDea  oome  from  Ord«ric,  93a  A.  Thej^  led  a  "  veaaoa  Goalorom 
ctalerva.'* 

*  8e«  the  legend  in  Tkfmrj  of  Huntingdon,  a  34,  and  the  Gests,  70. 
'  See  John  of  Hexham,  369.    Cf.  Ordoric,  931  D. 
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leaders  on  each  side  stirred  op  their  men  to  battle.  Such 
speeches  are  commonly  the  work  of  the  historian  who  re- 
cords them,  but|  when  they  are  the  work  of  a  contcmjK)rary 
historian,  they  are  worth  as  much  as  any  other  witness  to 
the  feelings  of  the  time.  We  may  therefore  listen  to  the 
voice,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  or  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.'  which  lets  us  into  several  of 
the  secrets  and  scandals  of  the  ngc.  The  Earl,  we  are  told, 
bade  his  host  be  of  gwid  coinage.  They  were  going;  to 
fight  against  a  peijured  King,  who  had  seized  the  Crown 
in  despite  of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn,  a  King  whose 
usurpation  had  been  the  cause  of  death  to  many,  and  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  land.  Tliose  who  were  there  to  fight 
against  him  were  the  men  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the 
lands  which  they  had  that  day  come  to  recover.'*  \Vho  was 
there  to  fight  against  them  in  the  host  of  the  perjurer  ? 
The  citizens  of  Lincoln,  who  would  soon  run  l>ack  to  their 
houses,  while  they,  having  crossed  rivers  and  niarahes, 
bad  no  means  of  retreat.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the 
enemy  ?  There  was  the  cruel  Count  Alan  of  Britanny,  the 
foe  of  God  and  man.*  There  was  the  Count  of  Meulan, 
the  crafty,  the  dtreitful,  the  proud  boaster,  mighty  in 
words,  but  weak  in  deeds,  the  last  to  reach  the  field  of 
battle  and  the  first  to  turn  away  from  it.  There  wa.s 
another  Earl,  Hugh  the  Th'god.  who,  to  the  perjury  which 
be  shared  with  all  of  them,  had  added  the  special  lie  by 
which  he  had  said  that  King  Henry  had  changed  his 
porpoee  on  his  death-bed.*     There  was  Earl  William  of 

*  TheipetohMoiibotli  ddM  oome  from  Heiur^  of  Huntingdon,  2336, 134  ft, 

*  "  lira  .  . .  exemplo  mil  nfljil  Jaria  habeatibuB  temiB  distribuit  jure  po»» 
sidrotibua  diriiiuit,  ab  i\y^ia  iic<|uitur  dehicrvHlitatiji  .  .  .  pritiH  agh^rediQuduB 
Mt."  The  "  exbn-Tednli  "  play  n  tftige  put  both  m  Henry 'k  naimtivo  uid 
in  llimi  of  Onleric     Tb«y  funuud  s  sepanto  division  uf  the  KnrlV  army. 

'  The  character  of  upeoiftl  cruelty  ^ven  to  Alan  is  Iwmo  out  by  tb^ 
HQtbor  of  the  G«8ta,  who  calls  bim  (65)  "  vlrBunmue  orydelitatiu  et  duU." 

*  See  ftboTc,  p,  151^  and  Appendix  DD, 
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cB.  rxni.  Albemarle,  a  man  who  abode  firm  in  the  practice  of  all 
wickedness,  one  whose  life  was  such  that  his  own  wife  bad 
left  him  to  seek  ghelter  with  another  man.'  And  there 
was  another  Earl,  whose  name  is  passed  by  rather  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntinff<lon  than  by  the  Karl  of  Gloucester ; 
the  man  who  had  robbed  his  gnilty  comrade  of  his  wife,  a 
man  vigorous  in  the  service  of  Bacchus,  but  unknown  in 
that  of  Mars.*  There  was  Simon  Earl  of  Northampton,  a 
man  in  whom  we  may  claim  a  share  as  in  one  sprung  from 
the  blood  of  the  martyred  VValthcof,  but  who  appears  in  his 
enemy's  invective  as  a  man  whose  words  were  his  only  deeds, 
whose  promises  were  his  only  gifts, -^  The  rest  were  like  unto 
them,  men  such  as  their  King,  robbers,  manslayers,  every 
one  of  them  stained  with  the  guilt  of  perjury.  But  those 
who  fought  around  him  were  the  men  whom  the  great 
King  Henry  had  sot  up,  whom  the  usurper  Stephen  had 
cast  down,  who  were  going  forth  to  execute  the  just  judge- 
ment of  God  upon  the  guilty  men  who  stood  before  them.* 
We  may  perhaps  be  less  inclined  to  believe  in  this 
extreme  wickedness  of  all  the  nobles  who  surrounded 
StepheHj  when  we  hear  what  was  said  on  Stephen's  side 
again&t  Earl  Robert  himself.     And  the  event  shows  that  the 


*  In  tbe  AtinaU  uf  hi»  utii  tnoniuttery  (rhnmics  da  Ho^  t.  90,  sis) 
Earl  WiUiam  Appears  la  a  man  of  fHlmtrable  piety,  uid  there  U  not  a  word 
of  scandal  agaiiwt  hia  w-ifo  Cocay,  the  dxiigbt«r  of  William  the  Bon  of  Dim* 
can,  the  ivon  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  Anyhow  ho  waa  at  the  Battle  of 
thu  Standard. 

'  "  Prooedit  oontra  vos,  codboI  ille  qui  connili  prtwUoto  sponsam  abripult* 
adalbor  patonUammiu  «t  cxcelleDt«r  impumi,  Bacchl  derotuH,  Marti  ignottu, 
vinu  rtdulons,  bollo  ijutolcm."  Thii  Eaid,  who  Boeau  to  have  been  too  dis- 
reputable to  be  named,  U  by  ProfeiKOT  Stobbs  (R.  Howdon,  1.  aoi)  eappoeed 
to  be  the  Earl  of  Wamm.  Robert  of  aioaceeter  (ii.  454)  aocmi  to  leave  him 
oat. 

'  Henry  himself,  in  recortliug  SimonV  death  in  1153,  Bays  in  hi»  own 
pefBOQ  (3276)  that  he  waa  "pleaoa  omuium  quai  non  Ueebaut,  omnium 
quB  ncm  docebant.'* 

*  "  \^o8  igitur  vixi  fortintmi,  qun  magnua  Henricua  rex  eiexit,  fate 
dejecit,  illu  instnixit^  late  deetnudt.** 


SPEECHES  BEFORE  THE   BATTLE. 

giwitfist  fault  of  St«pheD*8  followers  was  lack  of  zeal  and  cR.xxm. 
good  £utfa  on  behalf  of  Stephen  himself.     The   King,  it  Si^ch  of 
aeexDB,  with  all  his  popular  talenU>  was   no  onit(»r ;  *  the  ave. 
speech  on  his  side  was  made  by  Baldwin  the  son  of  Gilbert, 
of  the  house  of  Clare,     In  his  eyes  the  righteousness  of 
Stephen  s  cause  was  as  clear  as  his  unrighteousness  was  in 
the  eyes  of  Earl  Robert.     They  had  on  their  side  three 
adyantages,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  their  greater  numbers, 
their  superiority  in  valour.      Tlie  charge  of  perjur}-  was 
returned.     They  were  fighting  for  their  King,  the  Lonl's 
anointed,   to   whom  their  enemies   bad   taken  oaths  and 
broken  them.     What  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  Earl  Roliert  CbAraotw 
himself,  was  they  all  knew.     His  threats  were  great,  but  Et,i^,rt. 
his  deeds  were  small;   bis  famous  eIo<juence  never  led  to 
action;  a  lion  in  speech,  he  was  in  heart  no  better  than  a 
hare.*     These  charges  sound  strange  when  brought  against 
Hobert  of  Gloucester,  but  they  show  pcrhajw  the  natural 
feeling  of  tlie  mere  soldier  against  the  man  who  was  both 
soldier  and  scholar,  the  feeling  which  made  the  warlike  but 
unlettered  Volumnius  throw  out  his  taunts  at  the  peaceful 
works  of  his  colleague  Appins."     Kandolf  of  Chester  is  at  RAiwlotf  uf 
least  not  charged  with  mere  cowardice ;  he  is  fierce  enough 
in  beginning  warfare  or  anything  else,  reckless  of  danger, 
seeking  things  beyond  his  power,  but  carrying  nothing  to 
perfection ;  beginning  his   plans  with   the  strength  of  a 
man,  but  leaving  them,  when  begun,  with  the  weakness  of 
a  woman.     As  for  the  Welsh,  rash,  unarmed,  unskilled  in  Tl»6Wd»h. 
war,  they  were  no  better  than  beasts  rnnning  of  their  own 
accord  upon  the  hunting-spear.*     As  for  the  rest,  be  they 


*  "TVinc  quia,  rei  Stephanos  festfra  vcwe  carabai.**  Is  the  hexiunetw 
tntaiiion»l  > 

'  "Roberti  duces  vlrca  natae  hunt.  Jpm  qmJcm  de  more  maltum 
ntiitttur,  panuu  o]K:ntur,  an  leouiDus,  cotda  leporiniu  danit  d(»qaeDU% 
obtcttnii  inertw," 

'  lAry,  X.  19. 

*  "Qui  inermem  b«Uo  pno^TQut  t«meritat?m.  et  arte  et  ubq  belli  cwntts 
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ciLxxiiT.  noWoe  or  knights,  runaways  or  vagabonds  of  any  kind,' 
all  that  was  to  be  wished  was  that  there  tvctc  more  of  them 
to  triumph  over. 

The  accounts  of  the  battle  vary  greatly,  but  one  thing 
is  plain,  that  Stephen  was  basely  forsaken  by  many  both 
of  his  own  subjects  and  of  his  foreign  mercenariefl. 
Among  these  the  names  of  the  Count  of  Meulan  and 
of  the  Fleming  William  of  Ypres  are  specially  branded  ' 
But  a  small  band  of  faithful  men  still  stood  round  their 
King  J  and  our  thoughts  are  carried  back  to  another  fight 
and  to  a  nobler  leader,  when  we  read  how  the  King  of 
the  English,  fighting  on  foot  like  an  Englishman,  wielded 
the  sword  of  ^^thelstan  or  Eadmuud  till  it  broke  in  his 
hand)  how  a  young  citizen  of  Lincoln  brought  him  in 
its  stead  the  weapon  of  Cnut  and  Harold,  and  how 
Stephen,  with  his  Danish  axe,  laid  manfully  about  him,  till 
ite  stroke,  lighting  on  the  helmet  of  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
brought  the  traitor  to  his  knec.^     But  on  that  day  treason 

qoan  pcoon  dccnrrunt  In  Teoabula."  Coropftre  t]ic  dispatc  botn-ccn  Mnlisc 
EaH  of  StTAtLtini,  who  'niui  an  nuuJy  to  gn  without  A  cuinuw  as  another  m»n 
with,  and  Alim  uf  Percy,  in  JEthtAreii,  34  a. 

'   "Tmm  (jTocfirw  (piain  niilitea,  traiurfugse  et  girovagi." 

*  The  flight  uf  \^'lUiam  of  Ypres  oomei  out  in  most  uT  the  »ocount<i,  btit 
Hunry  uf  Huutin^lon,  who  caltu  him  "vJr  oiootunlaris  et  magnie  prDbi- 
tatiii,"  makev  hiiu  put  tbo  Wulah  to  flight  hefore  he  fliett  hiuutelf ;  but  acoord- 
ing  to  Ordtric,  he  and  hid  Flemings  anil  AUn  and  Ins  Brotona  were  the 
finit  to  fly. 

*  The  peraunal  valotir  a(  Stephen  oomca  out  in  every  aocoimt,  but  ee- 
pcdatly  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Ordcrlc,  and  John  of  Hexham.  Heniy 
artDS  him  fint  with  the  axe;  "Tunc  upparuit  vits  regis  fulniinen  [thiit  is 
a  lightning  flash  from  Aiunuiduii,  bou  vol.  i.  p.  389I1  hij>enm  maxima 
.cadeoa  bnii  menu  illos,"     TUe  axe  i^i  broken,  thtia  he  fights  with  hia  awtird. 

"gladiodexttra  regis  digno" — nlmnttt  the  wnrdtt  which  he  uaea  of  EadmuDd^— 
tin  the  Bword  too  is  broken.  Biit  one  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  John  of  Hexhani 
(169)  la  right  ia  miJdag  him  wivld  the  swerd  first ;  "  Disaecuit  omnes  ad 
eangrMmm  soie  opponontea  donee  commiDucrctur  gladius  in  mauibus  ejua, 
poHuJt  Tcro  in  ntauu  ejuH  Hccorim  Danicam  <{ut>i1atn  civis  Lincolnitt.'*  So 
Orderic,  932  B  ;  "  Eme  vel  s^curi  Norica  quum  quidaui  illi  juvenia  Ibi 
■dDuniBtziiTerat  pugnare  son  ooesavit."  The  pennnal  condrnt  with  Earl 
Randolf  appears  in  Heniy's  account,  but  comet  out  more  de-arly  in  John  of 
Hexhnm. 
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had  the  npper  hand;  the  King's  followers  had  fled,  and  cB,%xttu 
three  men  only  were  at  his  elde/  The  soldiers  of  Earl 
Robert  pressed  around  him,  and  a  mighty  stone,  harled 
as  by  the  hand  of  the  Homeric  Aias,'  brought  the  King 
himself  to  the  ground.'  A  knight  called  William  of  Kains 
seized,  Uke  Menelaos,*  the  fallen  King  by  the  helmet,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out  that  he  held  the  King,  and 
bade  all  his  comrades  hasten  to  secure  the  richest  prize  of 
victory.*  Stephen  could  now  do  nothing  but  give  him-  st«pli«n 
self  up  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Karl  of  Gloucester.  With  pn,IyQcr. 
him  was  taken,  fighting  to  the  last,  Baldwin  who  had 
made  the  speech  before  the  battle,  and  who  at  least  could 
not  be  charged  with  belying  his  words  by  his  deeds^  and 
Richard  the  son  of  Urse,  a  descendant,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  old  enemy  JJne  of  Alx*tot,  whoso  exploit*  that  day 
might  be  tukcn  as  some  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  hia 
kindred/  A  few  valiant  men  still  fought  on  to  be  ail 
shiin  or  taken  prisoners/  The  city  was  sacked,  and  its  Lincoln 
inhabitants  slaughtered  without  mercy,  by  the  savage ' 
followers  of  Earl  Randolf.* 

The  gi'cat  Danish  city  was  thus  dealt  with  as  no  city 
had  been  dealt  with  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror ;  but 
it  fared  no  worse  than  many  cities  fared  in  the  more 
polished  days  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 

*  Orderio  \a  gpec'iaXly  emphaUe  on  the  treftion  of  Stejihon^s  fuUowera.  It 
u  lie  who  vpeaki  of  the  "  tras  pugiled  "  who  ware  still  vitb  the  King  when 
be  wu  takoo.  The  Chrooldcr,  in  hie  short  uul  pithy  aocuunt,  u  of  the 
■unemiad. 

*  lUad,  vii.  i68.  ■  Hint.  Not.  iii.  40.  *  'Iliiul,  iil.  345. 

*  The  name  comee  fhm  Henry  of  flimtlngdon ;  "  Irruit  m  regem,  et  oum 
gales  uripiens  voce  magna  cluuavit,  Uuc  omnen,  hue,  regem  teneo.  Advo- 
laot  omncfl,  ct  capitur  nx," 

'  Henrj  at  Huntin^ion  and  Onlerio  both  preaenre  the  name  of  Baldwin. 
Hflffliy  add*  that  of  Richard.     Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  1 73. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  mb.  "Adhue  eapto  rege  pugnabat  aciea  r«gaUa ;  nee 
enim  clraumventi  fiigere  poterant,  donee  omneft  vul  captj  vd  osed  nut.'* 

*  Henry  of  Hantiogdou  simply  wyn,  "  Clvitad  hoaiiU  lege  direpta  est.'* 
Orderio  gives  iome  dvtaiU.  etipectally  of  the  drowning  of  five  hundred 
"nobiliM  dves"  who  uicd  to  escape  by  the  river.     IVUliani  of  Malmesbary 
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wntui-iea,  Stephen  was  first  led  into  Lincoln  to  see  the 
detsolation  of  the  faithful  city ;'  and  it  would  seem  that, 
in  full  agreement  with  chivalrous  notions,  some  who  hod 
felt  no  compassion  during  the  horrors  of  the  sack  were 
moved  to  pity  and  repentanee  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
captive  King.*  He  was  presently  led  by  the  victorious 
Earl  of  Gloucester  to  the  Empress,  who  was  then  in  his  own 
city,  and  was  then  kept  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Bristol.^ 
All  England  now  submitted  to  the  Empress,  save  Kent 
alone,  where  Queen  Matilda  and  William  of  Ypres, 
who  had,  it  seems,  recovered  himself  from  his  flight  at 
Lincoln,  still  kept  men  in  their  allegiance.^  Castle  after 
eastle,  district  after  district,  was  won  for  Earl  Robert  and 
his  sister.'^  The  fate  of  one  fortress  awakens  a  special 
interest,  as  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  a  class  of  men  of  whom 
in  these  times  we  seldom  hear  except  as  victims  for  the 
torturer.  A  Breton  Count  Heney  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  King,  and  now  he  commanded  in  that  gn»at  fortress 
of  the  Devizes  which  Stephen  had  wrested  from  Bishop 
Roger.  He  was  overthrown,  not  by  knights  or  nobles 
or  mercenaries  of  whatever  nation,  but  by  the  folk  of  tlie 
land.     The  churls  of  the  surrounding  country,  stirred  up 


oonfifina  the  bci,  and  moreover  Apppraven ;  "  Vttlgmi  vero  burgcnnom 
I^ndoooUnoruro  intilta  p&rte  nbtrancatwn  eet,  justa.  ira  iUi>rum  qui  vjcu- 
ieat,  nttllo  dolore  Ulomm  qui  victi  emtni,  quod  ipel  priuctptuni  «t  fomes 
btiuit  midi  fuissent." 

'  Hon.  Hunt.  334  b.     "Rex  tn  «Mn  nuser&billUir  IntitHluctua  eet." 
'  The  writer  of  the  Geata  (71,  73)  deacribea  the  workings  of  their  mindi, 
whidi  wcmt  bo  &r  "  ut  nnn  eoluin  in  lacrimu  et  ejtilatum  oumes  pnrum- 
poroet,  nd  et  cordis,  et  oria  puL-oittidiBe  qnam  nuudnw  afBowentm." 

*  Geitej  7a ;  Hist.  Nor,  iii.  41,  where  we  may  remark  the  phnue  that 
the  King  waa  pfrcMmtcd  to  the  Emprew,  "  juxta  morem  illius  geottriti  homi- 
ntun  quofl  captivoa  Dominaut."  Ord.  Vit.  913  D;  Cunt.  Flor.  Wig.  114I; 
John  of  Hexham,  369;  Will.  Neub.  i.  8  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  335.  The  Chtuni- 
cJer  nayH,  "  and  Iwd  him  U>  BrutowR  and  tliden  )«r  in  prtHim  and  .  .  .  terea." 
One  would  like  to  fill  np  the  gi^i,  which  8ugg«8h>  Dome  fbnu  of  the  word 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  215.    80  the  Oeeta,  73. 

*  See  the  Goeta,  73,  74,  and  for  placea  In  the  north,  John  of  Hexham,  369. 
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no  doubt  by  some  excess  of  cniclty,  swore  his  drstructioD  cu.xun. 
aa  one  man.  They  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  which  was 
ttfterwards  surrendered  to  the  Empress,  and  he  left  Kn^hmd 
full  of  shame.'  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  victorious 
churls,  thinking,  as  u^nal,  that  any  change  of  masters 
most  be  for  the  better,  surrendered  their  prize  to  those  who 
now  had  the  upper  band,  or  whether  Hervey  himself  chose 
to  call  in  the  opposite  party  in  the  general  struggle  rather 
than  to  abide  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  immtnliate  local 
enemies.  In  either  cnse  it  is  something  to  see  a  stranger, 
a  Count,  a  King's  eon-in-Iaw,  driven  to  such  straits  as 
these  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  people  of  an  English 
shire. 

Matilda  was  thus  in  actual  possession  of  by  far  the 
greater  |)art  of  England,  while  Stephen  was  in  bonds.   The 
next  object  was  to  give  something  like  a  legal  confirma- 
tion to  her  possession.    To  this  end  the  Legate  Heury  was  Heni^ 
won  over.     We  have  seen  that  he  wos  already  ill-disposed  che«ter 
to  his  brother  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  Bishops,  5j?"^j- 
and  a  promise  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  in  all  weighty  Fcbruu-y 
matters,   especially   in   the  disposal    of   bishopricks    and 
Abbeys,  gained   him  to  the  side   of  the  Empress.^     And  Novolty  »r 
now   followed  a  scene  which   has  no  parallel   in  English  ^iga. 
history.     If  Matilda  was  to  reign,  her  reign  needed  to 
begin   by  something  which   might   pass  for  an  election 
and    coronation.     But    her  followers,   Bishop    Henry  at 
their  head,  eoem  to  have  shrunk  from  the  actual  cro^NTiing 
and  anointing,  ceremonies  which — unless   Sexburh  had, 
ages  before,  received  the  full  royal  consecration — had  never, 
either  in  England  or  in  Qaul,  been  applied  to  a  female 


*  Ge«t*.  74,  "Comes  Herretu,  gener  regis,  m  cMtello  quod  Diviu 
dicitor  a  limpUol  nutieomin  [dcbe  in  unum  mc  glubiua  in  malum 
ilUiM  oonjunuate  diut^slme  obsMnis,  Undemque  caatvUii  iu  luanua  cotoi- 
tliHD  nddllO)  ftb  onuJ  Anglli  Inhoaev^o  depuUiu,  cum  paucu  tnuu< 
dustH." 

■  Hid.  Nov.  iii.  4a. 


OH.  xxni, 
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ftt  Win- 
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Manh  5, 
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ruler.'  Matilda  was  solemnly  received  iu  tlie  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester ;  she  whs  led  hy  two  Bishops,-  the 
Legate  himself  and  Bernard  of  Saint  David's^  as  though 
to  receive  the  crown  and  the  unction,  but  no  crowning 
and  no  unction  ia  spoten  of.'  An  ecclesiaatical  synod 
followed,  which  was  also  held  at  Winchester.  Archbishop 
Theobald  was  there,  and  some  other  prelates,  who,  together 
with  some  laymen,  had,  it  is  especially  remarked,  asked 
Stephen's  leave  before  they  bent  to  the  times  and  plighted 
their  allegiance  to  the  Empress.*  la  the  proceedings  of 
this  fij'nod,  as  reported  by  an  eye-witness,  we  have  a  clear 
setting  forth  of  the  arguments  oh  one  side  of  the  qnestion. 
Wo  have  altio  a  speaking  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
ecclesiastical  pretensions  bad  grown  during  the  utter 
break-up  of  all  civil  society.  The  president  and  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  assembly  was  the  Ljegate  Henry.  His 
speech  began  and  ended  with  a  panegyric  on  his  uncle 
the  late  King,  and  on  the  happiness  which  Kngland  bad 
enjoyed  during  his  peaceJ'ul  reign.'  He  set  forth  the 
rights  of  Matilda,  grounded  on  the  oath  taken  to  her 
in  her  father's  lifetime.  It  was  only  because  she  delayed 
to  come  over  to  England  and  take  possession  of  her 
kingdom  that  Stephen,  that  there  might  be  some  one  to 
keep  the  peace  of  tlic  land,  had  been  allowed  to  reign.*  He 
hod  been  accepted  on  the  strength  of  promises  to  defeud 


*  I  cuiDob  azuiwer  for  Urraca  Que«&  of  Ca»tila,  who  reigneH  bom  1 1 09 
to  1126. 

'  See  ToL  iji.  pp.  43,  558,  6j2. 

'  William  of  MaJtnesbury  (Hut.  Nov.  iil.  41)  Beenu  distlncUj  to  exclude 
ft  oonniatiaa ;  fae  merely  laji,  "  Honorifioa  £Rot»  proooaiono,  rocqita  est  in 
ecclenta  epiaoopatus  WfDtonie.'^  We  must  therefore  ue  ouly  rhetoric  when 
the  Coatlnontor  njs,  "  Dfttiir  ejiu  dominio  oonnw  ra8;Di  Angliv,"  aud  when 
1h«  kuthor  vt  the  Gesta  (75)  tp«akB  of  "  regit  cMteDo,  et  regni  corona  qtuun 
«ein[>er  ardcntuBinie  nfli<ctanii,  .  .  .  .  m  tIeliberaUonsm  EUtua  coutnditis." 
and  adds  that  Henry  "ilcumnam  et  rtj/inam  occlamare  pnMcplt.**  The 
WaToriey  AnnalUt,  1141,  vedaturvs  U>  tuy,  "Corona  regal  est  d  tradlta." 

«  Hirt-NoT.  U.8.  'lb.  44.  •  Ibt 
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B.    oloctedby 
"^  the  Synod. 


the  Church  and   preserve  the.  peaco,  all  which   promises  oH.«m. 

he  had  broken.     To   them,  to  the  clere-y  of  England,  it  ^^^ "' 

fa  »        election. 

efaieny  belonged  to  elect  aa  well  as  to  consecrate  Kings,' 

He  therefore  called  on  the  synod  to  elect  the  daughter  MeIOiU 

of  Henry,  the  great  and   incomparable  King,  as  Lady  of  Queen,  bnt 

EDgland  and  Normandy,-     Whether  any  consecration  was  ^**^J' 

designed   to   follow,    whether    at   such    consecration    she 

would  have   been  promoted    to   the   specially  royal  title, 

we  are  not  told.     Countess,  Queen,  and  Empress  in  other 

land<t,  in  England  the  only  title  that  she  bears  is  Lady. 

The  daughter  of  Henry  reigned,  so  far  as   she   reigned 

at  all,  by  the  same  style  as  the  daughter  of  Alfred. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  all  agreed  to  the  Legate's  HatildA 
propoeal;  at  least   none  raised  a  voice  against  it.* 
if  Henry,  whether  as  Legate  or  as  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
deemed  it  good   to  put  forwai-d  the  clergy  as  especial 
electoTfl  of  Kings,  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  England 
to  know  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  body  of  men 
who  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  such  matters.     The  men  Eleotonl 
of  London  had  choeen  Stephen  to  be  their  King ;   and,  London, 
without  their  consent,  his  Crown  could  not  be  transferred 
to  another.     The  men  of  London,  for  the  greatness  of  their 
city,    ranked   with    the   barons   of  the   realm,  and    many 
barons  of  the  realm  had  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of 
their  commonalty.'*     While  the  Council  was  still  sitting,  lutcrcea- 
a  deputation    came    firom   the   commonalty   of    London,  LoQiUmcTH 

*  Hitft.  Nov.  iii.  44.  "n«ruB  Ati^iw,  ad  cojus  jus  potlwimum  iq>eaUt 
prindpem  di^re,  rimulque  ordinAre." 

'  lb.  "FiUam  juurifici  rogiti.  gloriofii  regis,  divitiv  regis,  boni  re^i,  et 
nowtro  tompore  inoomparabiUi,  in  A  n^Iue  Nurmaimieque  dominam  etigiinnB, 
et  ei  iidom  ut  mAiiatenementnm  promittimat."     lu  her  gmot  of  the  earldom 

.of  Horefttfd  io  MUm  of  01uaoe«ter  (Kymcr,  i.  14)  bor  style  ia  "Matilda 

Llnponlilc,  Henrici  regiii  filia,  et  Anglorum  domina." 

*  Hint.  Nov.  iii.  45, 

*  lb.  "  Londnnienaes,  qui  Bunt  qnail  optlmste^  pro  magnitadine 
driUtis.  in  AngUn."  "  Onines  boroDcs,  qui  in  eonim  communionertn 
JAuidudiuu  r«copti  fuorant.*'  "  Londuoiensus,  qui  pnecipui  habcbantur  la 
Angtia,  iicut  procerea." 
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CH.  xxin.  not  to  mnVe  any  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Crown, 
^  hat  to  pray  that  their  lord  the  King  might  he  set  free 

M«»aco  ^f*™  ^^®  honds.'  A  elerk  of  the  Qnoen  put  in  a 
fa>inQueen  vigorous  protcKt  00  behalf  of  her  hasband,  claiming  for 
him^  not  only  freedom,  hut  the  kingdom  which  wicked 
men  had  taken  from  him.*  The  London  deputation 
went  back,  promising  to  do  their  best  on  behalf  of  the 
ghti-  Empress ;  but  meanwhile  Matilda  disgusted  even  her  own 
partisans  by  her  extreme  haughtinesB,  a  haughtiness  which 
she  showed  even  to  those  to  whom  she  owed  most,  to 
the  Legate,  to  her  own  brother  and  champion  Earl  Robert, 
to  her  uncle  King  David,  who  had  come  to  join  her, 
and  who  had  been  acting  on  her  behalf  on  tlie  road,' 
She  then  made  her  way  to  London  by  a  roundabout 
path.  She  was  received  at  Oxford  by  the  younger  Robert 
of  Oily/  and  in  his  castle  she  found  a  champion  in  his 
stepson,  another  of  lier  half-brothers,  Roljert  the  son  of 
Eadgyth.*  At  Saint  Alban's  a  deputation  from  London 
came,  as  another  deputation  from  London  had  once  come 
to  Berkhampstead,*  offering  to  receive  her  into  the  city,^ 


'  Hist.  Not.  Ui.  45.  "Mimi  a  conunimirme  qtivti  vocani  T>oiii1oailarain, 
noD  cvriamina  Bed  prooes  nfTerro,  ut  dtiiuiinuj  waxm  rex  de  cnpbiotte  lil>e- 
rartitur."     On  tha  "  oommunio  "  see  vd.  iv.  pp.  549,  550. 

•  HUt.  Nov.  iii.  47. 

'  His  couFM  in  traced  by  John  nf  Ucxluun,  170.  On  her  bebaTiour  to 
Che  King,  the  Earl,  and  thi)  Biihop,  see  the  GoHto,  76. 

•  See  the  Gesta,  74,  8 1 ,  and  th«  ContinuaUir,  1 1 4 1 .   Cf.  vol.  ir.  pp.  46,  736. 
'  "Robertiu  filiuH  Kds  et  Henrici  regia  nothiu"  is  distinctly  uitintitinod 

by  John  of  Hoxham,  370.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters  for  calling 
my  attention  to  the  two  dociimentu  in  the  MouaBticon  (ri.  353)  in  which 
Henry  of  Oily,  the  wm  of  Robert  and  Eadgyth,  appc&ra  an  the  brother 
oF  "Robortiu  Henrici  regis  61iiu,"  the  Ruburt  with  whom  we  are  now 
dfiftling.  See  voL  iv.  p.  756.  Heralds  seem  to  confound  tlno  Robert  with 
the  Karl  of  Glouceater. 

•  Soe  voL  iii.  p.  547. 

•  The  placH  coniea  from  tlie  Contlnnator,  who  adds,  "  Aduunt  eain  il>l  dvm 
multi  ex  Lundiinia,  tractAturi  ibi  sermo  muUiinodtut  de  re'ldcndn  dvitat«." 
80  the  OestA,  76,  77  ;  "  Kogatu  LundouieOHiuiD,  (|ui  tie  iili  muppliiseH  obtn- 
larant,  ad  dvitatem  postremo  derenit." 
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Sbe  iook  up  her  abode   at  Westminster,  and   again  dis-  en.  xxuj. 

played  the  same  haughtiness  as  before.     Again  she  refused  ^^^^^ 

to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  lier  namesake  the  Queen,  to  the  L*'"»»l"n- 

*  .  Jime.ii4l. 

prayers  of  the  nobles  of  her  own  side,  who  craved  for  the  ^j^^  xvSxum 

lelease  of  Stephen.     She  would  not  hc-arken  even  to  the  »"  ^*«^ 

ccsKion  for 
proposal   that  be  should  resign  the   kingdom   and  spend  sicphm. 

the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  monk  or  pilgrim.^     She  offended 

Bishop  Henry  by  refusing  his  petition  that  at  least  his 

nephew    Eustace   might   receive   his   father's   continental 

pussestuoos.^     Aud,  more  than  all,  she  drew  on  herself  the  sbe  refatea 

ill  will  of  the  men  of  the  great  city  whose  citizens  could  ofBulwant 

make  and  unmake  Kings.     The  men  of  London  prayed  ^JJli"n,,n, 

of  her  that  she  would  observe  the  laws  of  King  Eadward,  Compkinu 

because  they  were  the   beat  of  all»   ^<*^  the  laws  of  her  Lol^f^c 

father  Henry,  because  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  bome.'^  ^moA 

The  words  are  remarkable  in  many  ways.     They  are  the  Henry. 

only  expression   of  discontent  with    the  general   rule   of 

Henry  which  we  meet  with ;  and  it  is  singular  that  such  a 

complaint  should  come  from  the  citizens  of  London.     But 

it  may  be  remarked  that  Henry's  great  merit,  the  strict 

administration  of  justice,  was  of  less  importance  to  the 

men   of  a  city  who   bad  sueh   great  franchises  in  their 

own  hands  than  it  waa  to  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns 

and  of  the  open  country.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'  Cont   Flar.  Wig.  1141.     Thn  writer  hero  iliBtinctly  o\vpnseM  the  Quu«& 
BDi]  ilie  Lndr,  "  tnteqwlUvit  floniuiam  Anglonim  reginun." 

"  Cf.  Hist.  Nov.  iij.  49 ;  John  of  Hexhjun,  370. 

*  All  our  Butboricieii  ^K&k  ^oerally  of  MAtfl<l**8  haugrhtincM  to  the 
oitlxeni,  but  it  ia  only  ui  the  Cantiuuator  of  Klonmce  th&t  we  fiud  the 
disttnei  donuuul  mnd  refiuMl  of  tho  laws  of  Eadward ;  '*  InterpdUU  eat  efc 
■  ciTtbiM,  Qt  1«gM  eis  regis  Kdwanii  obwrmre  liccovi,  quia  optlnu*  waat, 
Bon  patria  sui  Hcnrici,  quia  graven  emnt.  Vemm  ilia,  noa  haao  lua  ccnualio, 
pra>  nioiia  auRtcriute  noo  aoqutevit  etn."  There  teema  to  be  a  dark  aUttcioa 
to  this  m&tt«r  iu  Uu«t.  Not.  iii.  48,  where  the  paneigyriirt  of  Robert  daacribeft 
himaibtu;  "ju^titiaiaet/Mifriajt  /<^f«et  paoem  rafonnando ; '*  and  without 
men  dbtmctlj  blauiing'  Mutilda,  hv  goes  oq  to  say,  "isitlii  constat  quod, 
m  fljoa  modonitiniu  «t  ei^ienUas  a  suia  eaBet  oeditmn^  nnn  tarn  Biiuiitrum 
Dt  alee  caaum." 
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strictness  of  Henry's  forest  laws  was  no  doubt  felt  by 
tbe  citizens  tbemselvee  and  by  tbe  bai*on8  who  liad  joined 
tbeir  commonalty.  But  tbo  great  [wint  ie  tbat  now, 
seventy-five  years  after  tbe  coming  of  William,  tbe  memory 
of  tbe  last  native  King-  is  still  oberisbeil.  His  days,  tbe 
days  of  tbe  rule  of  Kadward^  tbat  is  in  truth  tbe  days 
of  the  rule  of  Godwine  and  of  Harold,  are  still  looked 
back  to  as  tbe  happy  days  of  peace  and  righteousness. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  some  ujiland  region,  where  tbe  stranger 
bad  appeared  only  in  bis  character  of  conqueror,  that  they 
are  thus  looked  back  to.  The  days  of  Eadward  arc  still 
looked  to  with  yearning  by  a  city  to  which  men  (locked 
from  everj'  quarter  of  the  world,  and  among  whose  chief 
citizens  a  large  proportion  w^re  undoubtedly  of  Nurmau 
blood. 

Bat  the  prayer  of  tbe  men  of  London  was  uuheeded. 
Matilda,  who  bad  worn  her  crown  in  tbe  Eternal  City, 
may  have  there  been  taught  by  Roman  lawyers  that  law 
was  whatever  the  prince  deemed  good,*  and  she  may  have 
learned  to  look  on  tbe  dooms  of  Eadward  and  Henry  as 
alike  of  little  worth.  All  tbe  answer  that  the  citizens 
got  was  stern  looks,  reproaches  for  tbe  favour  which  they 
had  shown  to  Stephen  and  the  money  which  they  had 
spent  in  his  cause,  and  ])reBsing  demands  of  money  for 
her  own  usc.^  Meanwhile  another  Matilda  was  at  their 
gates,  one  who  had  by  birth  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
allegiance  of  Englishmen  as  her  Imperial  namesake,  whose 
descent  from  the  Old-Englifib  Kings  was  the  same  as  her 
own,  and  who,  if  zeal  and  energy  could  win  success,  might 
have  brought  laurels  to  any  cause.  While  the  Empress 
was  trampling   on   their   rights   within  their  walls,  the 

*  "Quod  principi  placuit  ItsgU  habtit  vigarem,"' 

'  We  get  tho  most  vivid  picture  of  MatilH&'s  treatment  of  the  Londonera 
in  the  Gosta,  77,  But  all  our  authoritica  bear  wilnow  to  her  extroiue 
baugbtineaa.  tiee  Heu.  Kuut.  125;  Will  Neub.  i.  9j  Jobu  of  Hoxiuuiif 
i'jo. 
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Qneen  was  threatening  them  with  all  the  horrors  of  war  en.  xxni. 
without.'     The  citizens  made  their  choice ;   they  catered  The  Em- 
into  a  league  on  Stephen's  behalf  with  hia  valiant  wife,  and  \r»m  Lon- 
drove  the  Empress  and  her  followers  from   their  gates.*  ^^j^ 
She  fltd  to  Oxford,  and   presently  showed   her   spite   by  Stephen's 
ordering  the  captive  King,  who   had  hitherto  been  kept^jfjj^ 
in  an  honourable  confinement,  to  be  loaded  with  chains.' 

A  train  of  stirring  events  followed.     The  Empress  held 
her  court  at  Oxford,  while  her  rival  and  namesiike.  in  full 
possession  of  London,  was  gathering  forces  everywhere  on 
behalf  of  her  husband.     Bishop  Henry  now  openly  changes  The 
sides ;   so  do  his  citizens  of  Winchester ;    and   we  get   a  chi^» 
strange    picture    of   Queen    and    Empress,    the    King  of  J,,^jLj 
Scots,  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop,  the  citizens  of   London  '>f  ^^"in- 
and  Winchester,  all  in  a  manner  besieging  one  another. 
In  the  end  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  \\'ith 
it  the  New  Minster,  on  its  new  site  of  Hyde,  was  burned, 
if  not  by  the  order,  at  least  by  the  followers,  of  its  own 
Bishop.*    Then  comes  the  captivity  of  Earl  Robert  under  Ewi 
the  keeping  of  William  of  Yprea  in  Archbishop  William*8  ^f^)^^^ 

1  This  campnJ^  of  Qiie«n  MatiliLi,  "  wtuU  pectiirU,  virUuqne  constantiie 
fismiti*,*'  i«  descritwd  in  Qie  Geata,  77,  78. 

>  T^e  fullext  account  U  that  in  the  Costs,  78,  79.  See  atso  Uie  Coa- 
tinuAtur,  1 141 ;  But.  Xor.  Ui.  48  j  John  of  Hexham ;  Will.  Noub.  1.  g ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  335. 

'  80  B»jB  Hetoy  of  Kuntln^on ;  "  IrritoSA  igittir  mullebri  angoro,  rogem 
uncluin  Domini  in  ocanpedibus  poni  jiuMit."  WUUom  of  MftUne«bury  (Hint. 
XoT.  iii.  41)  had  alreiuly  told  U8  that  Stephen  whh  at  finit  honourably 
tn»t«d  ("  faonorificB  pncter  pmgredienili  fiwmltatttin  nerratua  eat  primo") ; 
afterwards  "  annuUn  feireif  inaodatus  eat." 

*  Oar  AOthorideB  now  gradually  &fl  xu.  Ord«rie'e  narratlre  waa  finUhed 
while  the  King  waa  in  prison.  Tho  Continuator  brdalu  off  toon  after  the 
burning  ^tf  ^^'iQche^ter.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  tell*  the  vtory  at  do  great 
lungth.  Wiltiaiu  of  Matmeabiiry  gives  the  account  in  Hist.  Ncrr.  ili.  50, 
but  Ixith  the-  Cootiuuatur  aoA  the  author  of  thcOeeta  arc  fuller.  The  Now 
Mbuter,  tbe  "emlesia  Sancti  ririniba.Idi "  of  the  Continuator,  had  changed 
iCe  nto  In  1 110.  Sw  Ms.  £dwanltt'  Iiitroductiou  to  Liber  de  Hytla,  xlv.  et 
leqq.  The  Cbroniclor  does  not  mention  the  flro,  but  the  dRucHption  of  the 
Queen'*  action  la  rigoroas ;  "  >a  com  |«  kingea  cwen  mid  ftl  tiire  Btrongthc, 
and  be«at  heom,  JkI  Jwr  wks  ituie  micel  buDgnr." 
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still  new  castle  of  Rticbester,^  tlie  vain  att-empts  of  their  two 
zealous  wives  to  find  in  the  exchange  of  King*  irnd  Earl  a 
means  of  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^^  and  their 
final  exchange,  not  us  anything  tending  towards  peace, 
but  simply  as  restoring  to  each  party  a  leader  of  equal 
value.^  We  come  to  Stephen's  siege  of  the  Empress  at 
Oxford,  and  the  famous  tale  of  her  escape  from  Robert 
of  Oily's  castle.  *  In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  come  across 
another  sj'Dod,  held  this  time  at  Westminster,  in  which 
we  hear  the  Legate  Henry,  now  a  loyal  subject  of  his 
brother,  defending  his  twofold  treason  in  his  brother's 
hearing,  and  calling  on  men  to  cleave  to  the  King  who  had 
been  anointed  by  the  will  of  tlie  people  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  forsake  the  Coantess 
of  Anjou,  no  longer  Lady  of  the  English,  but  only  Lady 


'  See  the  story  of  Rotwrt'is  mpiivlty  in  WilL  Idalou.  Hbt  Nor.  Ui.  51  ; 
Gcstft,  84 ;  CouL  Flur.  Wijf.  1151 ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  9.  The  Lliromcler  reoonb 
bu  imprisonroent  at  Rochester,  mud  Gervue  (1356J  adds  the  tuune  of  tiu 
keq>6r,  "  WUiielinua  yprenala,  qui  CantiA  nbutebatur." 

'  ThU  comci  from  Uio  Continufttor,  who  is  copied  bj  Gerv»e.  An  agree- 
meiit  ia  nuMle  between  Queen  Matilda  and  the  Countoaii  Mahol  ("  rcf^na 
fiintinu'  flata^nte  pro  rege,  et  inccvomitititia — why  vicef  it  is  "coniiUina^' 
In  Gen'aK~-valdo  deaudante  jiro  cotnite ")  U>  this  effect ;  "  Ut  rex  luo 
restitutiis  rrj^i,  et  oomea  mib  eo  totiuH  Anglim  Hublimatua  dommin,  fierent 
•mho  regni  et  patrtn  jiuti  luoderatores  eb  pacla  recuperaboiBn,  siout  totiuii 
disaeiurioaiB  ot  titrbstioruA  ox8tit«nuit  incenCom  atquc  aiictorcs."  But  Robert 
will  not  agree  without  Che  consent  of  the  Eapren,  and  that  is  not  to  be  had. 

'  The  Chronioler  thua  telb  It ;  "  ^  Jieordea  ^  wits  men  betwyx  )>e 
kingee  freond  aiid  te  eorlos  fireond  and  nahdede  aua  |BBt  td«  sculdu  let«n  ut 
)«  king  of  priBun  for  ]w  eorl,  and  te  eorl  for  fo  king,  anil  sua  dideu,**  See 
aim  HiKt.  Nov.  iii.  58 :  G«sta.  85  ;  Hrn.  Hunt.  335. 

*  The  Clironicler  again  tella  the  tale ;  "  pn  ^  kii^  waa  uto,  |ia  horde 
|ttt  tBtgOD,  and  too  hi*  feord  and  beaiet  hire  in  0e  tur.  and  uie  Uet  biro  dim 
on  niht  of  po  tur  tnid  rnpca,  and  ital  ut  and  aoe  fleh  and  \mi43  on  foie  to 
Walingfonl."  This  is  the  la^t  event  reoorded  by  WilHara  of  Malmesbury, 
Hiat.  Nov.  iii.  74.  The  hast  known  incident  of  the  «tory  come»  firom  Henry 
of  lluntingdnn  (115);  "  Xonprocul  a  untali  aufugit  Inipermtrix  p«rTaraasiin 
glaciatam,  circumainicia  Tcetibua  alt)is,  reverberotlone  nlvifl  et  almtUtudine 
&llunUbu£  oculoA  obkidentium."  Gervaau  (1358)  tvUs  the  tale  at  greater 
length.  It  abould  be  noted  that  in  thuMi  dajm  the  river  at  Oxford  was  the 
Thames. 
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of  the  Angevins.'  But  now  for  some  years  there  is  little 
on  which  we  need  dwell.  Several  more  years  were  passed 
in  local  warfare  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  already.  We  hear  of  the  striking 
deaths  of  more  than  one  evil-doer,'  and  we  get  general 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  land,  as  fearful  as  that  which 
OUT  own  Chroniclers  gave  as  at  on  earlier  stage  of  the 
struggle/  We  still  have  the  picture  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which,  tliongh  the  hind  is  divided  hetween  two  parties, 
yet  neither  of  their  nominal  chiefs  is  able  to  exercise  any 
real  control  over  his  followers,  but  each  is  obliged  to  put 
up  with  their  evil  deeds  lest  they  should  forsake  him  for 
his  rival.*  But,  on  the  whole,  the  course  of  events  was 
favourable  to  Stephen.  We  see  him  twice  on  his  old 
battle-ground  of  lancoln,  striving  against  his  old  enemy 
Randolf  of  Chester.  At  one  stage  of  the  struggle  wc 
find  the  faithless  Earl  besieged  by  the  King  in  the  scene  of 
his  old  treason  at  Lincoln."  Then  we  see  him  returning  to 
his  allegiance>  and  presently  imprisoned  till  he  gives  up 

*  Hist.  Nov.  fii.  53.  "  Tartutoren  vera  pttcu,  quIoomituHw  Aiulcgnvenxi 
fikVBreni,  ad  exooinmnnicatiuncm  vocandos,  pnetar  muu  qux  Ande^vorunt 
domio*  owet.'* 

'  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  ii,  la)  gives  twu  ch»pteni  to  the  evil  deeds 
»nd  the  Appropriate  oiub  of  Gccffivy  of  Miui<lt:\'ill»  ami  liobert  uf  Marmion, 
both  ia  the  you*  1 144.  For  iLe  fktti  of  Miiea,  Earl  of  Hereford,  see  above, 
p.  292. 

*  8ee  the  two  picturea  in  the  Gesta  (96,  1 16)  of  the  general  state  of  England, 
which  may  be  ooniporcd  with  the  moro  fiuaoui  ono  in  the  Chronicle.  In  the 
tint  pawage  the  writer  rebukes  the  oonduot  of  the  fighting  BishopB  of  the 
time,  and  complains  Bpodatly  of  the  foreign  meroonarics ;  in  the  second  he 
oomplaioa  cliitifly  of  the  Wulah.  8ee  also  the  deacriptioa  in  William  of 
Newburgh,  i.  2J. 

*  William  of  Xewbnrgh,  u.  n.  "  Neuter  in  suos  imporioae  agvre  et  di«af- 
plins  vigorem  oxemero  potemt :  sed  uterquo  i)uo»,  ne  a  «e  deiioerent,  nihil 
negando  mnlcebnt."  Hen.  Hunt.  12^  b;  "  N'eutrum  t-jtaltare  volebant  no, 
altera aubaeto,  alt«r  its  liburo  dominaroCur,  aed  Munper  alter  altorum  metoeiis 
rafpam  in  eot  poteatatem  exeroara  non  poeeet."  This  remluda  one  of  liud- 
prand'a  saying  of  tht:  ItaliauB  (Antap.  L  37),  bow  thoy  wiah  "tempor 
gemiaii  uti  doiuiniti,  quateuus  alionuu  alteriui  terrore  ooeroeant." 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  325. 
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oH.zxin.   the  precious  fortress.^     Tlie  recovery  of  the  city  which  had 

5*'*.  „      suffered  bo  much  in  Steplien's  cause  was  worthily  cclehrat4^ 
lUadou.  ,  * 

1 145.  by  a  great  national  ceremony.     Stephen  held  hie  CbriEt- 

ri^^"*    mas  and  wore  his  Crown  with  all  royal  pomp  within  the 

Feast  at      walls  of  the  city  into  which  he  had  once  been  led  as  a 

1146-1147.  prisoner.'     By  such  a  rite  it  might  seem  that  his  old  ill 

luck  on  the  same  spot  was  wiped  ont,  and  that  he  began, 

as  it  were»  nnother  and  a  happier  reign.     And  so  in  some 

sort  it  was.    For,  soon  after  the  coronation  feaat  at  Lincoln, 

the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the  old  enemy ;  but  this  time 

IUnooin.      Randolf  was  beaten  back  from  it«  walls,  as  the  Kinff  himself 
had  been  three  years  earlier.     The  Earl's  chief  captain  lay 
^  dead  before  the  Roman  gate  through  which  the  Conqueror 

H  had  entered,  and  the  loyal  citizens  rejoiced  and  gave  their 

H  thanks  to  the  patroness  who  had  defended  the  temple  which 

H  crowned  their  hill.'    And,  before  long,  Stephen  was  relieved 

™  in    different   ways   from   the    presence    of   his   two   chief 

The  enemies.     Eight  years  after  her  first  coming  to  England 

leaves         as  a  claimant  for   it«  Crown,  the  Empress,   tired  of  the 
■     III?-.         wretched  struggle,  withdrew  to  the  continent,*  and  in  the 
H    Dead)  of     next  year  her  brother  and  chief  champion  Earl  Robert  diud.^ 
H    Kobert.      "^^^  leads  US  to  the  third  and  last  period  of  this  time  of 
"*^-         anarchy.     The  last  few  years  of  Stephen's  reign,  when  a 

Iof  Ste^n  i^fiw  and  mightier  actor  appears,  may  claim  to  be  spoken  of 


'  Thia  U  reoardod  by  th«  Chronicler  with  much  emphasis,  (bongh  not  in 
Iw  right  order.  Cf.  Hen.  Haut.  225  b;  Gorraie,  1361 ;  Qtatm,  134,  135. 
John  of  Hexhun  (378)  seeou  to  put  Uits  under  1151. 

'  Hm.  Hunt.  225  b.  "Duodeouno  rex  Sto|>luuitw  anno  ad  natAlfi  Ptiintni 
in  urba  Lincolliemd  diademate  regaliter  EaiugnitUB  evt,  quo  regum  auUui 
intruint,  proliibenlJbuB  quibiiodam  supenditiosis,  auma  faetsl."  SoGcrvMc, 
1363.     It  iji  odd  that  this  belief  waa  not  mentinned  earlier  in  the  story, 

■  See  Hen.  Hunt.  33g  b. 

*  Oervaae,  1363.  "  Imperatiix  jam  Anglicans  fUacordiaa  tcedio  affoct*, 
nnttt  quadngeilnuun  in  NormaDniaui  tnnabvtnvlt,  nuUena  vnb  tatela  mariti 
iui  in  pace  quiveoero  quam  in  Au^lia  tot  molentiaa  nuxtlnvre." 

'  In  1)48.  according  to  John  of  £I«xbaoi,  376.  Qejrvaw  (1361)  putoit  In 
1146.    See  alio  the  Owta,  131. 
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and  skirmisbes.  rich  indeed  in  local  and  personal  intorest, 
but  which  throw  little  light  on  onr  main  nuhject.  We  may 
turn  from  them  with  satisfaction  to  a  field  on  which  men 
of  Norman  and  English  blood  joined  together  in  a  more 
worthy  cause.  In  the  year  that  the  Empress  left  England, 
a  band  of  men,  German,  Flemish,  Norman,  and  English. 
among  whom  we  specially  hear  of  men  from  London, 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Hastings,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  set 
forth  from  the  port  of  Dartmouth  without  any  princely 
l^uler,  joined  the  warfare*  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  agiiiust 
the  Iniidels,  wrested  Lisbon  from  their  hands,  and  enlarged 
the  hounds  of  Christendom  by  a  new  episcopal  see,  of  which 
a  man,  English  by  birt.h  at  least,  Gilbert  of  riastings,  was 
left  as  the  first  Bishop.'  An  exploit  like  this  is  indeed  a 
relief  amid  the  annals  of  a  strife  which  we  can  hardly 
honour  witli  the  name  even  of  civil  war. 


cH.  xiin. 
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Before  we  come  to  the  chain  of  events  which  connects 
this  reign  with  the  next,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  some 
of  those  ecclesiafitical  affairs  of  the  time  which  do  not  come 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  [Kilitieal  and  military 
story.  Stephen  had  the  character  of  being  a  prince  who 
had  no  great  love  for  the  clergy  ;*  they  never  forgave  bis 
eeiznrc  of  the  two  Bishops ;  and.  like  perhaps  every  other 
warrior  of  that  time,  he  is  charged  with  showing  little 
regard  to  holy  places  in  his  military  operations.^  But, 
as  was  natural  in  days  when  the  civil  power  was  so  weak, 
there  was  no  time  when    the   ecclesiastical   power   made 

*  See  tbe  tract  "Osbemufi  de  li^TpugnaUone  Lyxbo&tnui*'  printed  in 
ProAMor  Stubtw*  Chnmtclea  and  Memorials  of  Ricluu^l  the  Vint,  i.  csUv., 
and  the  letter  of  Dutjdechtu  in  the  Annul*  of  Saint  IMmIxmI,  1147  (Porta, 
xt-ii.  37).  On  the  attpert  nf  Ihene  nnirativm  with  wtiich  1  am  rouHt  con- 
ceraed  1  have  said  aoiaething  in  Appendix  \V.    Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  3a6. 

'  Uen.  Hunt.  236  b.  "  Kex  i^tephantu  nurnqoain  clerical  liqmde  di- 
lexerat,  et  pridciu  duon  incnrcaravil  epiaoopoii." 

'  Aa  in  Hw  cose  of  IJncoIn  (aee  above,  p.  igfi)  nod  Wilton  (itee  Oemw^ 
1358) ;  Beading  (Robert  de  Mont«,  1 151) ;  Beverley  (John  of  Hexham,  2^8), 
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cH.  xxin.  greater  strides  than  during  the  ninetoen  years  of  anarchy. 
Vte  have  seen  how  Stephen  stooped  to  seek  for  a  papal 
confirmation  of  bis  election  to  the  Crown,*  and  how  an 
ecclesiastical  synod  listened  complacently  to  the  doctrine 
arowthof  that  the  election  of  Kings  lay  in  the  clergy.*  During* 
^oe,  this  same  time,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  same 
man,  the  Legate  Henry  of  Winchester,  a  fashion  of  which 
particular  instances  may  be  fuuiid  at  earlier  times  took 
root  and  flourished.  This  was  the  fashion  of  appealing 
from  English  courts  to  the  sec  of  Rome'  Nor  was  this 
wonderful,  when  Stephen  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  stooped 
to  make,  or  at  least  to  think  of  making,  an  appeal  of  this 
kind  in  his  own  person.^  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance 
of  Stephen's  self-abasemeut  before  the  papal  power.  Even 
when  he  plucked  up  heart  to  refuse  a  safe-conduct  to 
a  Cardinal,  unless  he  pledged  himself  to  do  nothing  against 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  be  presently  found  liimself 
driven  to  humble  himself  before  the  power  which  he  had 
offended.*  In  all  this  we  see  the  growth  of  those  inuo- 
vations  which  the  next  Henry  tried  manfully  to  stop,  but 


'  See  oboTO,  p.  346. 

'  See  above,  p.  305. 

'  RuiuyufUuotiugdungtteatiKi  hrwken  hBaayii(fi62>),  in  describing  the 
•jmod  of  iiji,  "Totum  iliud  ooncUium  iu>vt»  Aj*|H:lUtionibuii  infruKluit. 
In  Aoglw  namque  »{^)eUatioDei  in  uau  nun  orant,  limioc  uu  Henricua  Win- 
toniuiuu^  dum  legatuii  euiel  maiu  suu,  crwielitcr  intruiut.  In  eodiim  nam^ue 
oondlio  ad  Romoni  [KiDtiddfl  audicntUtn  tor  aj>{>ellatui  t»t."  William  of 
Saint  Oarilef  had  appealed  in  1086  ;  see  above,  p.  77. 

*  See  above,  p.  390. 

*  AocvrdiDg  to  John  uf  Uexham  (379),  the  Cardiiud-Fnest  John  in  1 151 
waa  nfiued  a  Bare-conduct,  "oiiii  lidem  daret  se  iu  hac  ptvfectione  nguo 
Anglorum  noUtun  damnum  qunrere."  He  nrent  back  and  oomphiined  at 
Rome,  Mid  Slephon  presently  humbly  invited  him  to  England  again.  CI  tbe 
dealintps  of  Henry  ttie  Second  with  Cardinal  Vi\'iaii,  1176  i  Huncdici,  i.  118. 
Ste|ihen'ft  conduct  doubtless  flood  forth  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  reverence 
viiLhahich  David  reodved  tiieoauic  Cardinal.  Oud  object  of  tiis  misslan 
was  to  diitribute  ibiir  pallia  to  the  archiepisoopal  netw  of  Ireland,  which 
Robert  de  Monte  C>  '50  onminents  on  oa  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  Canter- 
btay.    See  abwe.  p.  213,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  539, 
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which  it  wa«  left  for  the  last  Henry  of  all  wholly  to  sweep 
away.  In  his  ecclesiastical  patronage  Stephen  stands 
vagaely  charged  with  simony,  but  without  auy  very  dia- 
tinct  proof.'  It  is  more  certain  that,  like  other  Kings, 
he  nsed  ecclesiastical  preferments  as  a  way  of  providing 
for  his  own  kinsfolk,  thoug-b  in  one  case  be  stnmbte<l  on 
a  kinsman  who  was  also  a  saint.  On  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop ThurstAn  of  York,  the  canons,  or  part  of  them, 
chose  their  Treasurer  William,  a  nephew  of  Stephen,  a 
roan,  we  are  told^  of  the  holiest  life,  but  whose  election 
was  set  aside  by  Pope  Eugenius  on  the  ground  that  the 
archbishoprick  bad  been  uncanonically  bestowed  by  the 
King.  It  was  not  till  after  the  reign  and  death  of  his 
fluoceesor  Henr)-  Murdac  that  William  obtained  possession 
of  the  sec.^  His  own  tenure  of  it  was  short,  and,  just 
before  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  be  was  succeeded  by 
a  Primate  of  less  fame  for  holiness,  but  who  played  a  larpjr 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Tins  was  Roger,  then 
Archdeacon  of  Cant«rbury,  who,  as  soon  as  be  was  elected 
to  the  Northern  throne,  showed  his  zeal  for  its  right*  in 
a  form  which  sprang  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  now 
creeping  in.  lie  would  have  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  Theobald,  not  in  his  character  of  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  only  in  that  of  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.^  His 
office  in  the  Southern  motropoHs  was  at  once  Iwslowfd  by 
Theobald  on  a  man  between  whom  and  the  new  Arch- 
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*  Heur^r  of  WlndiMtor  in  nuulo  by  WillUm  of  BiUliD«»bury  (Hiit.  Nov. 
iii.  44)  in  complun  of  "  abbBtiie  Tentlilto,  ccclvtiiiv  thcsnuru  dopIUte."  Of. 
tiw  story  of  ttw  election  to  Saint  Augtiiftino'«  In  OorrMe,  1370,  aod  the 
'  'ffirtoria  Ponti6calim  ^i.  44  (Peru,  xx.  544.  545). 

'  On  ttio  diflputed  flecdun  of  Saint  WilUam  of  Yurk,  hoc  John  of  UeK- 
baiD,  268,  377;  Will.  Neiib.  i.  17;  T.  Stubbs,  1711,  1731,  who  ni)eftk«  of 
biniae"  »tr«nuiHiimi  ouuiitiH  Htrrlicrti  filitu,  ux  Kiuiim itorurc rej,'iB  Anglorum 
Stepluuii  progenituH."     I  can  find  uo  further  uotica  of  this  Emma. 

■  Such,  according  to  the  Yorkiat  Walter  of  Uemingtiur^h  (i,  79).  wu 
til*  miODeufdl  demand  of  the  Chapter  of  York.  "  ut  eum  uon  tamquAin 
nmilitmrtfiiiia  arcbie]iii»copuii,  aod  apontoUcie  ledii  legftCoa  oonaeonnt.** 
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bishop  of  York  there  was  to  be  a  rivalty  on  other  grounds 
besides  the  old  dispute  as  to  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
vinces. The  vacant  archdejieoniy,  the  richest  seouUr 
preferment  in  England  under  a  bishoprick,  formed  the 
first  great  promotion  of  Thomas  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket 
of  London.'  William  of  York  and  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
botli  made  their  way,  though  by  different  patlis,  into  the 
roll  of  canonized  saints.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  another 
kinsman  whom  Stephen  placed  in  a  northern  see,  Huf^h 
of  Puiset,  who  18  also  called  a  m'phew  of  the  King,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  biehopriek  of  Durham,  and  who  during  his 
long  episeof>ate  left  a  name  behind  him  as  a  mighty  ruler 
and  builder,  but  not  altogether  as  a  model  of  ecclesiastical 
perfectifMi.^  Another  prelate  of  Stephen's  appointment, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  his  son,  Gervase  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, was  deiwjaed  on  a  cliarge  of  youthful  folly  in 
squandering  the  goods  of  his  monastery.^ 

But  the  rcigu  of  Stephen  was  one  which  left  its 
mark  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  other  ways  than  that 
of  increased  submission  to  the  Roman  See.  It  would 
ind€r<l  have  bcf'n  a  reign  to  be  noted,  if  one  scheme 
which  was  proj>osed  had  been  carried  out,  and  if  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  our  ecclesiastical  geography  had 
been  wholly  swept  away.  York  was  being  practically, 
and  was  soon  to  be  formally,*  cut  short  of  her  s]>iritual 

'  Gfjrvue.  1376.  "Dodit  uchiepiMopas  C-antiiKrioiuii  ■rchUUaoon&tnm 
cuidnm  clerlco  luo,  vcUicct  Tbomte  de  LondonU,  viro  admodum  sir«DDi> 
Bt(|ue  ingei^i  pcnp^c&cls."  So  R.  Howden,  I.  213,  who  Bpeakii  of  him  by 
the  unusual  <Uscrig)tioD  i>r '"Hiiiiuaii  Bektt." 

'  Will.  N€ub.  i.  36;  Joha  of  Hoxh»m,  381 ;  Gomwe.  1375.  8e«  hbt 
pedigree  And  charAct«r  in  Pruftsaor  8tubbi'  PreGtcc  to  the  third  voltnoe  of 
Roger  of  nowden,  p.  xxxiii. 

>  Thin  Hoa  of  Stephen  i«  mentioned  by  John  of  Hoxhom,  281 ;  "  Amoio 
abbnte  Qarrwio,  fiUo  regia  Stephani,  qui  res  lod  illiua  jnraniliter  dtaal- 
pftvlt." 

*  By  the  biill  of  CIcniRnt  the  Third  in  1 1 S8,  profaidn^  to  rdeue  the 
Sfxitlitifa  Church  from  ita  ollogiuicc  (o  Yorit,  sea  H*ddMi«  Councils  and 
BocleriMtical  Documents,  iL  173. 
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territory  by  the   growing   ixidi?pi>ndeiicc*   of  the  Scottish  caxxin. 
Bishops.     One  daring   spirit   had  a  dream    of   cutting 
Canterbury  short   abo.    The   King's  brother,   Henry  of 
Wincliester,   pleaded    hard    at    Rome    that    the    ancient 
capital    ehould    be     raised    to    pnmatial    rank,    as    the 
metropolitan    see    of  Wessex.     Failing    this,   he   prayed 
that  Winchester  might  at  leaet,  like  Bamberg,  be   free 
from  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  and  have  no  superior  but 
at  Rome.'      But  the  prayer  was   not  heard;    the   eccle- 
siastical map  of  England,  sensibly  altered   under  Henry, 
received  no  cbangea  under  Stephen ;   but  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, unable  to  be  au  Archbishop  himself,  lived  to  lay 
his  consecrating  hands  on  the  head  of  an  Archbishop  more 
famous  than  Theobald.^     Bat  Stephen^a  reign  was  really  Compant 
a  most  memorable  one  in  the  internal  history  of  the  of  Ute"*** 
Northern   province.      There,   notwithstanding    occasional  J'f^'*?* 
outrages,    oecasioDal   breaches   of  ecclesiastical    right,   on 
the   part   of  Count  Alan  and   others,^  comparative   quiet 
reigned^  and    the  work  which   had   begun    under   Henry 
still  went  on.    The  Cistercian  religion  Hourished,  and  many  Growth  of 
moQAsteries  of  the  new  order  arose  during  these  troubled  aum  Otder 
times.*     But  of  the  general  effect  of  these  days  of  con-  S!SXttL 

'  llute  flbhonm  of  Henry  oome  out  in  the  HiAtoria  Pontitieolu,  39 
(Potz.  XX.  543^  ;  "  Klnborsre  ccepit  ut  ei  pallium  doretur  et  fieret  arcliiepl- 
•copui  ocdddutalis  Anglitc,  vel  ut  ei  Icgatio  r«(fai  coucedervtur,  vd  a&luiu 
nt  eocleaU  mui  eximerotur  a  juriMdictJanu  Ciuituariuiuiii."  The  Pupe  rejfcia 
hfa  pnyer  in  a  rory  Ktran^fc  parable.  There  is  anothur  refpreoce  to  Henry'i 
MbemeB  in  the  Winchcner  AdiuOs,  1143:  "Ex«g{t  apud  papain  quod  do 
epiaoopato  T^'intoulotuu  aix-kiopittcopatum  faoerot,  et  de  abbafia  do  Hida 
epiaoopatnin,  ot  quod  epiiicapatum  Cioostrie  ribi  subjloerot."  The  reason  U 
iiilded  ;  "  Hoc  fecit  propter  crcbram  deaertAtionem  qiue  fuit  inter  episcoputn 
et  archie pisoopum  Cantuarise.  Iste  enim  major  videri  voluit  cjuam  archi> 
epiaoopiu,  iUe  quam  Icgatw." 

*  H«iiT7  wu  the  oonaecrmtor  of  Tlionuu  of  London,  through  the  vacancy 
of  tin  we  of  London.    Seo  Gervoae,  1 383. 

*  8e«  J(^  uf  UcxhatD,  jC8,  jJi,  373,  376.  But  all  that  hi^peu<.<d 
in  thiMi«  parta  waa  a  mare  trifle  compared  with  what  waa  going  on  in 
aouthem  England. 

*  Will.  Konb.  i.  15.     "  Quid  autcm  aentiendum  est  de  hia  st  aliia  Iocib 
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cH.  xim.  ftision  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  wc  may  judge  from 
the  state  of  thin^  with  which  the  next  King  found  that 
he  had  to  grapple.' 

But  there  was  one  spot  in  England  in  which  light 
arose  during  the  tlnekest  darkness.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  still  more  iu  the  reign  of  Stephen,  that 
we  get  the  first  glimpses  in  England  of  a  higher 
education  than  could  be  given  hy  schools  attached  to 
monasteries  and  other  churches.  It  is  now  that  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  the  system  of  universities,  the 
first  gatherings  of  independent  masters  and  scholars,  not 
attached  to  any  great  ecclesiastical  foundation,  and  not 
as  yet  themselves  gathered  into  endowed  societies.  The 
twelfth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  universities  in 
England ;  the  thirteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  incorporated  and  endowe*!  colleges  within  them.     The 

Podtiouof  borough  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  England, 
a  point  BO  specially  central  for  the  whole  land  south 
of  the  Hamber,  a  place  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  great  ecclesiastical  lord,  the  scat  neither  of  a  Bishop 
nor  of  a  monastery  of  the  first  rank,  was  a  place  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  which  has  given  it  all  its  later  fame. 
No  place  coold  be  better  to  become  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  voluntary  settlements  of  students,  which,  though  they 
were  in  after  times  favoured   by  Popes  and   Kings  and 


raUgioas,  qiui>  in  fliebufi  regis  Stephnni  ropinsins  cx^tnii  vel  flarere  ocrpenint 
deniqne  multo  plan  sub  lireviute  temporis,  quo  St«pbaQiu  reKnAvit,  rel 
potioB  nonMD  regit  obtinuit."  T.  Wyke«,  1098  ;  "C^pit  puUiiliire  ct  ]»ro- 
ftoere  cryIo  CUteroleiud*."  Id  1152  (Robert  do  Mmite,  1151)  it  was  for- 
bidden Jn  the  genera]  chapter  of  the  CiKterciuu  tu  fuunil  miy  mora  abbeys 
of  the  order,  u  (here  were  Klrei<dy  five  hundred,  Tn  the  next  yetr  A 
LothiuingiAn  pruphoteea  announred  to  the  order,  "  qund  ftllqunntulum  et 
teporem  nrdinia  et  frigns  notAret  caritiLtb."  This  ww  just  befora  the 
de«th  of  Saint  Bernard. 

■  See  the  i^ifncriptlon  of  the  state  of  thingBwith  wliioh  Henry  and  Thoniaa 
had  to  deal  in  William  of  Newburgh,  ii.  i(3 ;  Herbert  of  Boshaui,  Hi.  J  7, 18  ; 
WQIiun  FitK-Stephen,  GUea,  307-315. 
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Bisbope  and  noWes,  yet  preeminently,  in  the  first  instanre,  ca.  xxm, 
came  of  thetDseWee.     The  two  older  characters  of  Oxford, 
a    great   mtlitary  po6t<   and    as   a   special    place    for 
|*^reat   national    ossemhlies.   both    come   out   strongly   in 
\  Stephen's  time.     To  these  characters  the  border  town  now 
be^an  to  add  the  new  one  which  it  has  ever  since  kept, 
that  of  a  seat  of  learning.    In  the  days  of  Henry  we  hear  of  Beginiii^ 
the  first  public  lectures  in  divinity;  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  ^ur«iu 
amid  the  clash  of  arms,  we   find   the  first   beginning   of*^***^ 
studies  of  a  more  general  kind ;  amid  the  special  reign  of 
brute  force,  the  antidote  appeared  in  the  first  systematic 
teaching   of  the   science   of  law.     In  Henry's  days,  the 
lectures  of  the  Breton  Robert  Pulan,  who  rose  to  high 
place  at  the  Roman  court,  made  the  first  beginnings  of 
a   focalty  of  theology.*     In  Stephen's  days,  but  not   till  Beginning 
the  crowned  Augusta   had  left  the  land,  Vacirius  began  ,taJy  ^f 
his    first  teaching   of  the  Imperial  law.*     In  after  days,  **'*• 
in  a  kindred   land,  Leyden   received   the   foundation  of 
its  University  as  the  reward   of  the  endurance   of  the 
city  during  its  famous  siege.     The  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  OmwUi  of 
has  no  foundation  and  no  founder ;  she  grew  up  from  a  veriity. 
seed   cast  forth  at   random.     But  her  first   step  towards 
ft  wider  and    more   liberal    cultui*e  took   place    at    the 
moment  when  Oxford  had  lately  recovered  from  a  siege 
less  glorious  than  that  of  Leyden.     Tlie  picturesque  inci- 
dents of  that  si^e  have  become  so  famous  that  the  work 
which  was  then  going  on  within   the  walls  of  Oxford 

'  C^iroo.  Osney,  113^  "Mngiiter  Rnbertmi  Pul<nn  sariptanu  dirinu, 
qw  in  Angli«  oliaolusKiit,  npnd  Oxonlun  l^gere  cctpli.  Qui  po«t6a^  oum 
ex  doctrinm  ejtu  «ooleat*  tarn  AnglicRQit  qu»m  GallKanu  i>lun'iuum  pro- 
ftolHet,  ft  p^pA  Looio  Mwiindo  TorAtus  et  in  cancellariuni  sourtw  RonunuB 
•oolcd»  promoloi  eot."  80  the  Waverluy  Amula,  1145.  ^^  uiore  of  oat 
fint  Doctor  in  Jolui  of  Ht<xlu4m,  375,  whcru  ho  ii  doMribod  m  "BriUaulA 
oriundiu."     Can  wc  hnpo  Uiat  the  greater  Britain  ia  meant  ? 

'  GorvafK^  1665.  "Tunc  legeti  ct  cauaiJfci  In  AiigUjiui  primo  vocati 
sunt,  quorum  primus  eni  maf^Mter  Vacariua;  hie  in  Ozenefurdia  loj^am 
doeoft.**    Cf.  Robert  do  Monte,  1 1 49. 
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OK.  xxiu.  has  be*n  forgotten.  The  origin  of  the  great  hody  which 
took  its  fir&t  root  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing 
has  been  carried  back  to  distant  agee,  and  has  become  the 
subject  of  Icgendj  and  worse  than  legend. 


Tliinl 

Stephen's 
reign. 
1149-1154 
Appear - 
ftuoe  of 
Hent^-  fif 
Anjou. 


I  ictioo 
iu  tbti  later 
vean  of 
Stephen. 


Hunry  and 
Fifth. 


We  now  turn  to  the  third  period  of  Stephen's  reign,  the 
period  whose  events  form  a  continuous  chain  leading  us 
on  into  times  which  lie  l>eyond  the  immediate  scope  of  our 
present  narrative.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  from  the  setting 
to  the  rising  »unj  from  Stephen  and  Mutilda  alike  to  the 
renowned  son  of  Matilda,  who  forms  the  central  figure  during 
the  years  which  followed  the  departure  of  his  mother  and 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  What  Henry  the  Second  was  has 
been  set  before  us  in  a  living  porti-ait  by  the  greatest 
scholar  of  our  time,'  and  the  lines  drawn  by  that  master 
hand  T  will  not  weaken  by  a  single  touch.  I  have  now  to 
deal  witli  Henry  only  in  the  first  beginnings  of  his  career, 
in  his  childhood  and  iu  his  youth ;  of  bis  reign  as  an 
epoch  in  English  history  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  form 
of  the  merest  sketch  in  the  last  stage  of  this  volume.  Hut 
the  restorer  of  law  and  order,  the  prince  whom  "  all  folk 
lovedj  for  he  did  good  justice  and  made  peace/' ^  may 
stand  forth,  in  the  few  years  of  his  active  life  which  come 
within  the  range  of  this  Chapter,  as  somewhat  of  a  relief  to 
the  wretched  scenes  which  we  have  been  going  through. 
His  birth  has  been  already  recorded  as  a  gleam  of  joy 
which  lighted  up  the  declining  years  of  his  grandfather ; 
and  he  might  almost  seem  to  have  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  position  which  ho  was  to  fill  in  history  stamped 
upon  him  by  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  eldest  eon  of 
Oeoflrey  and  Matilda  was  called,  like  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  later  times,  to  be  ruler  over  a  vast  gathering 

■  Soe  Profenor  SluUis*  Prefiwe  to  the  Bocond  volume  of  Benadict. 
"  tniron.  Petrib.   1140.     "Al  folc  hun  luucde,  fur  be  dule  god  lustiati 
and  m&ktfde  pai«."    These  are  miarly  the  iMt  wordi  of  the  venornble  racord. 
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of  lands  and  nations,  whose  one  common  tie  was  his  role  ch,  ixm. 
over  tliem.     Henry  could  not,  any  more  than  Charles,  be  Henry 
claimed  as  an  exclusive  countryman  of  any  of  them.     For  Karman 
the  purpose  of  our  history  the  chief  point  is  that,  if  he  was  ^  jJJ^ 
not   English,  neither   was  he   Norman.      His   connexion  g«Ttn* 
with  Normandy  and  with  England,  with  the  hlood  of  Rolf 
and  with  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  was  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  ;  in  both  cases  alike  it  was  an  inheritance  handed  on 
to  him  by  his  mother.     Far  more  than  either  Norman  or 
lEDg-lish,  be  was  Angevin.     But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  reigning  bouse  of  Anjou  from  which  he  sprang  was 
itself  Angevin  only  on  the  spindle-side,  and  that  the  true 
cradle  of  his  father's  house  was  the  petty  county  of  the 
Gatinois.*     Called  to  be  lord  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Pyrenees,  to  be  more  truly  lord  of  all  Britain  than  any 
King  that  had  gone  before  him,  called  on  the  mainland  to 
unite  in  his  own  person  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of 
Normandy,  of  AnjoUj  and  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  fittingly 
the  countrj'man  of  none  of  them,  bom  on  the  soil  neither 
of  England  nor  of  Normandy,  neither  of  Anjou  nor  of 
Aquitaine.     Yet   he   was   boru   in   a   city  whose   ancient  HU  tirth 
£EUDe  made  it  a  worthy  birth-place  for  one  who  was   to  ^^^^ 
inherit  the  claims  of  so  many  housosj  and  to  rule  over  so 
many  lands.     The   eldest-bom    of  Matilda   first  saw  the 
light  in  that  city  of  Lo   Mans   whose   name   has  filled 
so  large  a  place  at  so  many  stages   of  our  bistoiy,  and 
whose  name,  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of 
its  Counts,  its  Bishops,  and  its  citizens,  always  carries  with 
it  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself.^     The  man  who  was  to  unite 
Normandy  and  Anjou  was  fittingly  born  in  the  city  for 
which  Normandy  and  Anjou  hod  so  long  striven.     The 

*  Bee  vol.  tlJ.  p.  i8o. 

■  Sec  abore,  pp.  102,  ao6,  an-l  vol.  iil.  p.  185.  Toi.  iv.  p.  543.  The  re- 
[  J<iiclnga  at  the  liirth  and  baptiKm  of  Ileniy  are  sot  forth  in  ftill  by  the 
[  Biographer  of  the  Cenonuouiao  Bishops  (Vot.  An.  iii.  537). 
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man  who  was  to  unite  1*0111  Witt  Aqoitainc  was  fittingly 
born  in  the  city  in  whose  buildiugs  the  traveller  from 
Englaod  or  Normandy  b^ns  to  feel  that  he  has  taken 
his  fir^t  step  toward  the  land  of  the  South.  And  the 
man  who  was  to  unite  Normandy,  Anjon,  and  Aquitaine 
with  England  was  fittingly  tcim  in  the  land  and  the  city 
which  English  Talour  had  once  won  for  the  Norman  Con- 
queror. The  man  who  was  to  rule  over  so  many  nations;* 
without  himself  belonging  to  any  one  of  them,  could  have 
no  such  fitting  birth-place  as  a  city  at  once  so  famous  and 
CO  central,  connected  by  one  tie  or  another  with  each  of 
the  lands  over  which  he  was  to  rule. 

But  the  events  of  Uenrj'^s  childhood  and  youth  gradually 
made  him  familiar  witli  all  the  lands  which  were  one 
day  to  be  his.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  father, 
then  engaged  in  his  gradual  conquest  of  Normandy, 
sent  him  over,  at  the  rc-quest  of  his  nncle  Earl  Robert, 
to  join  his  mother,  who  waa  then  in  the  thick  of  her 
strife  with  Stephen  in  England.*  It  was  well  for  the 
interests  of  the  party  of  the  Empress  that  the  cliild  to 
w^hom  they  looked  as  the  future  King  of  the  English' 
shonld  early  make  himself  known  to  those  who  were 
fighting  in  his  cause.  And,  even  at  that  early  age,  hia 
precocious  intellect^  was  perhaps  already  able  to  take  in 
some  lessons  of  war  and  statesmanship,  and  certainlv 
those  arts  could  l)e  learned  under  no  better  living  master 
than  his  uncle  of  Gloucester.  And,  as  beoame  the  nephew 
of  Robert  and  grandson  of  Ilenrj*,  we  read  that  his  literary 

»  SMG«ma^i357.  1358;  WUL  Muhm.  Hut,  Nor.iu.  70-t,  73;  Boliari 
^UoBte,  ■14T. 

•  Orderie(763>,  writug not  Uter  Uun  1141.  tpoikicirbBnuoiia  "qooD 
mvld  popaU  dominnm  ez«pectuit,  n  Detu  onmipotma,  fat  cajta  mum  •ant 
onuiiftk  ooooentffL"  TV  holy  hemut  Wnlfric  of  Hmhthmy  (GaraM,  1361) 
propharied  to  bin  tlwt  be  wonid  be  King. 

*  HM17  of  HontiBgdon  (137)  calls  him  " pov  aaaK  nante  nulia.**  So 
John  of  BcshaB,  J78;   "  Viribw  cofporu  pnemBdn^  noribw  qnidduu 
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etlncatioD  was  not  neglected,  and  tlie  memory  of  his  teaober,  cr.  xxni. 

Matthew  Iiy  narao,  has  boon  handed  down  to  ns.^     Henry 

had  stayed  four  years  in  England,  safe  in  bis  uncle's  fortress 

of  Bristol,  when  his  father,  now  the  acknowledge<l  Duke  of 

the  Normans,  sent  for  liim  to  tarry  with  him  at  least  for  a      1146. 

while,  and  the  Earl  parted  from  his  promiBing  nephew  with 

grief.*     Three  years  later  Henry  was  deemed  old  enough 

to  receive  the  bolt   of  knightbowl,  and  the  opportunity 

waa  taken  again  to  etir  up  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  the 

Empress,  or   more   truly   of  her  son,   which  had  greatly 

^slackened  since  the  death  of  Earl  Robort.'*  Henry  there- 
fore left  his  books  and  Iwgan  to  practise  the  exercises 
of  war.*     He   entered  England   at   the   head    of  a   large 

'  army ;    he    made    his   way    to    Carlisle,    where    he    waa 
glodly  received  by  his  mother's  uncle  King  David.     AtHei* 
the    band    of  tbe    King    of    Scots   Henrj'    received    the  bv  itarid. 
badges    of  knighthood,   and,    so   it   is   said,    he   pledf*«d  *'^5* 
himself  that,  if  be  slioutd   ever    Buoceed    to  the  English 
Crown,  he  would  confirm    the   grant   to  David  of  New- 
castle and  all  the  lands  between  Tweed  and  Tyne."   Special  Rivalry 
rivaliy   hence   arose   between   Henry    and    Stephen *8   son  Hemymnd 

'  Aoonnling  to  Gurrase,  135S,  "tmlitusesLma^turio  cujuiuJamMaltliffii 
IHterii  imbucailtu)  et  lagriliUH  honcstia,  ut  tAlutn  dccoliuL  puuruin,  iii»tilu- 
cndtu."     On  Itobert's  uwn  flcbolanblp,  ses  abov*,  p.  ago. 

*  Gvmm,  i.)6i,  1362. 

'  lb.  1366.  I'he  partiwu  of  Matilda  would  not  go  on  with  the  w, 
"  nin  ipse,  quem  omnia  de  jorc  contingebuit,  in  An^Iam  rcdlret." 

*  lb.  "ToAp*mtiM  littdmnun  studiii^  oxereilaa  ecefit  milibui&  froqara- 
tan." 

'  The  knighthood  at  tho  haadi  of  David  i*  recorded  by  all  oor  writcn ; 
HeiL  HoDt.  3ib  ;  Bobert  du  Moote,  1 149 ;  John  of  Hexham,  377 ;  Gerrase, 
1366;  ^Chelred  of  Rievaoji,  347,  who  cnUi'ges  on  the  privilege  of  hetog 
kaichted  bjr  codi  a  King  aa  David.  WiUiam  of  Nowburgb  (L  2i)  adds  the 
ifl^KirtMit  provinon,  "pneatita  prion,  ut  dicitur,  caatiune,  quod  nuUa  part* 
ternmuD  qnie  in  ejosdem  t^«  ex  AngliA  ditinnem  truiiriiuwiit  ejus  nUo 
to&poK  mutilATot  hcredM."  So  B.  Qowden.  ].  Jii ;  "Pritta  date  nom- 
mouto  quttd,  td  ijwe  rex  Anj^i"!  6erct,  redderct  ci  Is'oTum  Caftellmn  «t  totam 
NoTthiinUriaia,  et  {wnuittcret  ilium  et  lueredea  auoe  in  pace  noe  calumnii  in 
perpetoum  poandere  tfltani  terrmni  qwe  out  a  flnvio  Twede  ad  flinium  Tine." 
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Eustace,^  who  waa  at  the  game  time  kuig-hted  hy  Hw 
father  at  Yorkj  whither  Stt'pbeQ  had  come  to  watch  the 
course  of  aflaira  on  the  Scottish  border.^  RandolF  of  Chester 
was  at  lleurj's  knighting,  and  did  homage  to  Duvid.  He 
had  g^ven  up  his  old  grud^  about  Cumberland,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  sliould  have  in  exchange  the  new-made 
earldom  of  Lancaster,  ^  a  land  which,  it  will  he  remem- 
bered, has  no  place  in  Domesday  ae  a  shire.  Bandolf, 
Henry,  and  David  were  all  to  make  a  vigorous  war  upon 
Stephen.  But  Ran  do!  f,  as  usual,  forsook  his  allies,  and  the 
new-made  knight  went  hack  heyond  sea,  soon  to  inherit,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  county  of  Anjou  and  its  de- 
pendencies, OS  well  us  fhe  duchy  of  Normandy,  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  already  invested.*  From  this 
time  he  appears  in  our  history  as  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
hut  he  plays  no  further  part  in  English  affairs  for  some 
short  time.  AVnr  still  went  on  between  Stephen  and  his 
enemies ;  Worcester  specially  suffered.''  But  meanwhile 
Duke  Henry  was  increasing  his  continental  dominions  in 
another  way.  Soon  afler  his  father's  death  came  the 
marriage  which  has  been  already  spokeu  of,  which  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  the  pithy  words 
of  our  own  Chronicler,  "  The  Queen  of  France  iotkaled  from 
the  King,  and  she  came  to  the  young  Earl  Henry,  aud  he 
took  her  to  wife,  nnd  all  Poitou  with  her."*  But  hy  this 
marriage  he  made  himself  an  enemy  in  Eleanor's  former 

1  Gen-MO,  1374;  John  of  Hexhun,  378. 

■  Hon.  Hunt.  226;  Gerraae,  1367;  John  uf  Hexham,  278. 

■  John  of  Hexhftin,  377. 
*  Robert  d«  Monte  (1 150)  tays  dutJnctly,  "Pater  nuux  retUttlerat 

iuLTuditAtem  suam  ex  parte  matrii,  soIUoet  ducatum  N'onuannU.'."  But 
the  Chronicler  ntid  the  other  English  writeni,  Uenr}'  of  Huntingilou  ( J 16  a), 
Gflrraae  (1370),  and  William  of  Xewbnrgh  (i.  39),  all  i^teak  aa  if  Heiuy 
did  not  Kucoeed  tn  Nonuandv  till  hiit  f&Llicr'H  death. 

'  See  Hen.  Hunt.  321S,  22()h',  Oeir&sc,  1370. 

'  "  Te  caen  of  France  todeldo  fra  pe  king,  and  fton  com  to  ^  iunge  eorl 
Henri,  and  he  toe  hire  to  wlue,  and  oil  Peiluu  mid  hire."  For  details  we 
may  go  to  Kobert  uf  Gloucester,  i  466. 
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hnsband  as  bitter  as  any  fhat  he  had  in  Stephen  or 
Eustace.*  The  union  of  his  foes  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
bring*  ue  to  the  lost  Btnge  of  our  story. 

Eustaco,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  betrothed  to 
Liewis*8  sister  Constance ;  he  now  married  her,  but  our 
Chronicler  makes  a  wide  distinction  between  the  characters 
of  the  huBband   and   the  wife,  the   "evil  man  and  good 
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woman."  *     Lewis  and  Eustace  and   Heniy's  own  younger  War  uf 

Luwifl  and 
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brother  Geoffrey  now  set  upon  Normandy^  but  with  no 
great  success.  The  special  scene  of  warfare  vms  the  old 
battle-ground  of  the  Alexin,  which  Henry*a  father  Geoffrey 
had  again  given  up  to  France,  but  which  Henry  took 
occasion  of  the  French  invasion  to  reclaim.^  Stephen  now 
deemed  that  it  was  time  to  take  some  measure  for  securing 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  to  his  own  house.  His  wish 
waa  to  have  Eustace  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime.  It  was 
now  held  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  Pope;^  and  it  is  said  that  this  objection  was  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  Archbishop  Theobald  by  one  to 
whom  few  then  looked  as  his  successor  in  the  patriarchal 
chair,  hia  own  clerk,  Thomas  of  London.    The  case  was 

*  8«e  GervMe,  1370,  13;!  ;  Will.  Neub.  J.  31 ;  liobcrt  do  Monto.  1151, 
who  adds,  "Habebat  [Ladovicus]  dusa  liliaa  dv  «a,  «;t  ideu  uulebat  ut  ab 
aliquu  ilU  Blioa  exciperet,  nnde  priedictm  tiliie  hubs  fixbrnrcditarcnlur."  Ralph 
tlw  Black,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  9a),  layB,  "TraJuxii  uxonmi  Aliancr 
rtlietam  Lodovid  regia  Fhuid»."  He  could  not  Uiink  that  Lewis  waa 
dead. 

'  The  Chronicler  toUa  ds,  "]>a  ferde  Eustace  In  kin^e*  tune  to  France 

and  nam  ^e  kiuges  auster  of  France  to  wife,  wcnde  to  bigston  Nonnandi  ^r 

^urh,  oc  ha  »pe<lde  litel."     Ue  adds,  ''  and  bo  gode  rihte,  for  be  waa  an  yod 

I  man, ...  he  dide  nure  yuel  ytmue  god.  . .  .  God  witonum  scte  wwe,  oc  lo* 

'  ladde  litel  bUiue  mid  him,  and  Xpiit  ne  wolde  Het  he  sculde  lange  lixan.** 

'  See  Bobert  <ie  Monte,  1151,  11 53. 

'  See  Hen.  Uunt.xsOb;  Gerraoe,  1371.     The  application  to  Rome  and 

the  debate  which  foUowod  it  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ilitftoria  Pontifi- 

doUi,  41  (Pertz,  xx.  543).    BiHhop  Henry  "prominb  se  daturum  opcram  ot 

kdiUgentiaffl  ut  apoet^^Ucui  Eiistachium  filiiim  rvgis  oorraiAret.    Quod  titique 

\  Aeri  noa  licebat,  niif)  Romani  pontificis  veniA  iropctrati."    I  have  already 

[  (lee  above,  p.  151)  had  to  refer  to  some  of  the  pointa  ai^ietl  in  tltis  dcljate. 
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argued  before  ihe  Papal  court.  St^?i)heu*8  right  to  the 
Crown  was  fully  discussed,  and,  King  hy  the  consent  of 
the  Holy  See  as  he  had  once  been  called,  it  was  decided 
that  the  royal  consecration  could  not  be  given  to  the  son  of 
a  King  who  had  gained  his  Crown  by  perjury."  Theobald 
and  the  assembled  Bishops  obeyed  the  Pupal  command, 
and  refused  to  crown  or  anoint  Eustace.  The  wrath  of 
Stephen  and  his  bou  was  greats  and  the  temporalities  of 
all  the  Bishops  who  had  refused  were  for  a  moment 
seized  into  the  King's  hands.^  Meanwhile  Walliugford 
and  other  castles  were  held  for  Henry,  and  the  Duki* 
of  the  Normans  was  prayed  to  come  and  bring  help  to 
the  men  who  were  striving  in  his  cause.^  He  came, 
and  this  time  he  came  for  some  purpose.  The  war  went 
on,  especially  at  Wallingfoi*d  and  at  Stamford,^  and  many 
who  found  that,  while  it  lasted,  they  were  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  obeying  either  master  strove  that  it  might 
still  go  on.*  But  Stephen  was  weary  of  the  struggle;  his 
wife,  the  main  stay  of  his  cause,  was  dead ;  so  was  his 
brother  Theobald."  His  spirit  was  softened;  he  hearkened 
to  proi>osals  of  peace,  and  met  Duke  Henry  in  a  personal 
conference  to  discuss  them.     Nothing  was  settled,  but  the 


'  Gcn'ttae,  137 1,  vrho  adds,  **  Huo  fiKtiim  eat  sabtilissiDia  prorideotja 
et  porquuitione  cajtudiun  Thomns  clerici  nAtJone  Lomlottietuu ;  pater  ejus 
GUol>ertus,  muter  vero  Hathildii  vooabatur.' '  Thu  U  Gcrruo's  first  meatioD 
of  his  hero.  Td  the  Bemioiidaey  Annali,  1133,  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  tliot  year  arose  "  de  igno  GilhnTti  B«kt3t.'* 

'  See  thu  dutmln  in  Ueu.  Hunt.  226  b.  According  to  tho  'WaTerloy 
ABnaUiit,  1 152,  b<.>uia^e  wiu  iIqds  to  Eturtao«. 

'  UcQ.  Uuut.  uiid  Oervaae,  u.  a. 

•  See  Huory  of  Huntinfjilon,  n(th-22j  b;  Robert  de  Monte,  1151,  who 
rttoonla  an  anp]eaaant  fact ;  "  Dux  in  qtiadani  tiirru  liguea  [thi«  wan  on  tho 
bridge  at  WalUot^ord]  kx.  nitlitcs  jam  ceperat,  execpUa  Ix.  MagitUriid  t|iitj« 
deo^iJtari  fecerat."  To  aay  nothing  of  the  craf-Uy,  tbti  cliiviklrotiit  i1i«tii)c* 
tiou  bctwuvu  corf  and  ceorlbi  too  much  in  the  etyle  of  William  Ruf^a  or  the 
Black  Prince. 

■  8m  above,  pp.  355,  31 1. 

*  Matilda  died  in  1153  (Gervaoe,  ii'2);  Thtiobald  tn  tho  tame  year 
(Rotwrt  de  MouC«,  1 1 5 1 }. 
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spirit  of  Eustace  nas  kinJletl  at  the  voiy  name  of 
'  peace.     He  began  to  luury  the  eastern  shires  far  and  wide. 
Suddenly  he  dit^,  as  men  said,  like  Svvegen  in  time  past, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  spoil  the  great  monastery  of  Saint 
Eadmund.'      Other    deaths   followed,    and   among   them 
the  deaths  of  several  mm  who  wera  hiudrances  to  peace. 
Such  was  Simon  Earl  of  Nortliampton ;  ^  such  was  the  more 
famous  Kondolf  of  Chester,  who  at  last  ended  his  career  of 
treaaon  by  i)oison    given  to  him,  as  it   was  t^id,  by   the 
namesake  and  descendant  of  the  firet  William  Piverel  of 
the  Peak.'    And  one  of  higher  rank  and  of  purer  fame 
died  in  the  same  year.     Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
David,  was  already  dead.     His  father  now  followed  him. 
The  hereditary  principle  had  made  such  strides  in  Scot- 
land that  Henry  s  young  son  Malculm  was  aeknowle<Iged 
L«8  sueoessor  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  while  David  s  younger 
son  William  succeeded  to  Northumberland  and  the  other 
fiefs  of  Stephen's  granting.*     Stephen  himself  now  stood 
almost  alone  among  men  of  his  own  standing.     It  might 
ibave   seemed  as  if  the  old  generation  was  being  swept 
Mway  to  make  room  for  ttie  mighty  ruler  who  was  coming, 
pand  for  the  no  less  mighty  spirit  who  was  to  be,  first  bis 
minister,  and  then  his  rival. 
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All  things  now  tended  towards  peace.  An^hbiehop 
Theobald  pressed  it  on  the  contending  princes,  and  Bishop 
Henry,  who  had  now  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  joined 
in  the  same  good  work.''    A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Win- 


'  Hen.  Hunt.  J17  £>;  John  of  Hexhun,  iSi;  WUlii&m  of  Newburgh.  i.  30. 
'G«rTMe  (1374}  luiiU  tli£  in  Untied  attack  tot  Saint  Ekdmund'M,     L't  vol.  I. 
p.  401.  '  Hen.  Hunt.  3376.    Sw  abutre,  p,  agS. 

'  Bdbort  de  Monte,  1155:  Gerrue,  1377. 

'  Jobn  of  HexhAtn^  381,  38).     "Tolleiu  omniii  pupuhis  torrw  Melcbol- 
mum,  fiUum  Htiuici  comitis  filii  ipaiuH  Dftvid  regi^  apuJ  Scotlftni,  aiout 
O'DMuvtudu  illiui  n.idoniH  eiit,  pueruui  adtuodum  dmKlunnem,  counUtuenint 
^nfK<in  pro  D&Tid  aro  suo."     Cf.  WilL  Neub.  i.  j}. 
*  H«n.  Hnat.  338:  GenrMe,  1375. 
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Chester,  which  was  received  with  unirereal  joy,  aBhringin^ 
hopo  that  an  end  was  now  to  be  pnt  to  the  long  reign  of 
utter  wretchedness,  to  the  nineteen  winters  which  England 
had  tholed  for  her  ains,' 

The  famous  treaty  which  ended  the  anarchy  was,  in  its 
provisions,  very  like  two  later  treaties,  which  were  in  the 
ijame  way  designed  to  pnt  an  end  to  a  time  of  war  and 
confusion,  but  which  were  less  successful  in  achieving  their 
purpose.  The  treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry  went 
ou  the  same  general  prineijile  as  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
betweea  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  as 
the  parliamentary  award  between  Henry  the  Sixth  and 
Riehard  Duke  of  York.  In  all  three  cases,  the  dispute 
between  the  actual  possessor  and  the  claimant  of  the  Crown 
was  settled  by  the  compromise  that  the  actual  possessor 
should  keep  the  Crown  for  life,  but  that  it  should  pass 
at  his  death  to  the  claimant  who  thus  waived  his  im- 
mediate right.  In  all  three  cases,  the  prince  who  thus 
became  King-elect  before  the  vacancy  was  to  have  the 
rights  of  an  heir-apparent,  and  something  more.  Richard 
in  England  and  Henry  in  France  were  to  be  actual  regents 
of  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  were  one  day  to  succeed ; 
and  Henry  was  put  into  something  like  the  same  position 
by  Stephen's  agreement  to  \>c  guided  in  all  things  by  his 
counsel.  In  all  three  cases  a  son  of  the  reigning  King 
was  to  be  shut  out  of  his  rights.  By  the  treaty  of  Win- 
cbeeter  Stephen  was  to  remain  King  of  the  English  for 
life,  but  Duke  Henry  became  his  adopted  son  and  declared 
successor,^  Stephen's  surviving  son  William  was  secured 
in  his  own  estates  aud  in  those  of  his  wife  the  heiress  of 
Warren,  and  in  tlie  succession  to  the  hereditary  estates  of 
his  (uthcr.    And,  by  a  provision  which  was  for  the  moment 

'  Tlie  ([pneml  jnv  in  strungly  mi  forth  t>y  Henry  of  Hundltgdon,  2iS,    On 
the  detiuU  of  tbe  treaty,  iee  AppviMlix  EE. 
'  Hen  Hunt.  aiB.    So  the  ch«rter  in  Rjrmar,  L  iB. 
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more  important  tlian  all,  all  the  castles  which  had  eprang 
np  unlawfully  during;;  tlie  days  of  confusion  were  to  bo 
swept  away.  Other  aseeoibliea  followed.  In  one  held  at 
Christmas  at  Westminster  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  charter,  and  another 
proclamntion  ag-nin  denounced  the  unlawful  catttles  and 
all  breaches  of  the  peace  of  every  kind.  In  another 
gathering  at  Oxford^  the  King^s  son  Earl  William  and  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  land  did  homage  to  Henry  Duke  of 
the  Normans  as  the  clioeen  successor  to  the  English 
Crown.  According  to  one  account^  the  new  hcir-appurent 
was  actually  invested  with  the  office  of  Justiciar;'  at  all 
events  he  made  it  his  duty  carefully  to  look  to  the  peace  of 
the  land.  In  another  assembly  helil  at  Punstable  some 
displeasure  was  expressed  by  the  Duke  that  the  destruction 
of  the  castles  had  not  been  carried  out  so  thoroughly  as  it 
should  have  been.  But  there  was  no  open  breach  between 
him  and  the  King ;  and  we  have  the  word  of  the  national 
Chronicler  that  the  land  now  enjoyed  such  a  peace  as  it 
had  never  enjoyed  before,  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  such  as 
it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  death  of  Henry.* 

For  the  first  time  in  our  story,  a  devise  of  the  Crown 
made  before  the  actual  vacancy  took  effect.  The  treaty 
between  Stephen  and  Henry  did  not  i>ass  away  like  the 
two  other  treaties  with  which  I  have  compared  it.  Henry 
went  back  to  his  duchy.  Meanwhile  in  England  men 
Iflaid  that  Stephen  at  last  was  really  King.^  He  was  now 
able  to  act  vigorously  against  the  unlawful  castles^^  and 
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'  R.  Howtloii,  t.  J 1 7.     Scb  Rtubbfl,  CoiutitutniiuU  HUtory,  i.  333. 

*  Ghroa.  Pebrib.  1 140.     "  Hit  wanl  Hme  auytks  God  [mus,  sua  ^tct  nearo 
I  hem." 

*  Hen.  Htint.  jj8  ;  WUI,  Neub.  i.  30.    So  tJie  ChroDiclw;  "  l>a  vnut  k  k. 
■trengere  ^anse  he  oeuert  her  was."     Yet  Ucrvase  (^37^)  vpcalu  of  a  con- 

of  the  FlvmiTigt  to  kiiJ  Henry,  vhicb  WUlUiu  knew  tumutbing 

Qt. 

*  Hen.  Hani.   J39;   WUI.  Koub.  i.  33.     Yet  Heniy  iatpHet  tUat  it 
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lo  attend  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  especially  to  supplying 
the  vacant  see  of  York  with  an  Archbishop.'  But  hi:* 
new  reign  was  a  short  one ;  before  the  year  was  out, 
St^^phen  died  at  CaDterbur)%'  and  was  buried  hy  bis 
faithful  Queen  iu  the  monastery  of  his  own  founding  at 
Faversliam,  Tbere  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  successor.  So 
great  was  the  lony^iug  for  peace,  so  great  was  the  fame 
of  Henry,  all  men  looked  to  him  with  such  trust  as  the 
man  who  had  at  last  made  peace  and  would  keep  it,  that 
the  interregnum  [massed  by  without  disturbance.'  For  a 
few  weeks  the  rule  of  Kn^tand  was  in  the  hands  of  Arch- 
bishop The4ibald.*  Then  Duke  Henry  crossed  the  sea,  he 
was  gladly  received  by  all  men,  and  on  the  Sunday  Ijcfore 
Midwinter  day,  eiglity-eight  years  after  the  crowning  of 
hifi  mother's  grandfather,  Henry  the  Second,  the  inheritor 
of  the  name  and  the  greatness  of  the  First,  was  anointed 
King  at  Westminster."  Presently  the  adulterine  castles 
were  swept  away,  and  the  Flemish  wolves  were  driven 
oat  of  the  land.'  England  had  again  a  King;  the  reign 
of  law  bad  begun  once  more ;  and  men  deemed  too  that 
the  old  days  had  come  back,  now  tliat  England  had  again 
a  King  of  the  blood  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  and  Kadwurd 

only  Stcpben's  death  which  hinderail   divtorhaooes  from  begtaniim; 
again. 

'  See  above,  p.  515. 

*  The  ho«tUc  WiiichMter  AunaJut  veada  him  out  of  tho  world  with  an 
nncharitahle  hint ;  "  Hoc  anno  migrarib  rex  Stephaoua  ad  locum  quo  eum 
merita  sua  ducebant." 

'  See  Ueu.  Hunt  138  b;  B.  do  Monte,  1154.  So  ih«  Ckronicler; 
"  (n  ^0  kia^  wan  ded,  1S&  was  N  <k>H  beiondv  sh,  and  do  durvt«  nan  man 
duDo)>er  bat<i|{ud,  fiir  ^  mioul  ue  of  him."  The  words  weui  bcrruwed  from 
the  pfoture  of  hia  grandfother. 

*  Acooitling  to  G«rvaae  (1376)  the  paace  was  kept  "nutu  divino  oi  o»- 
opcrante  Theodtaldo  CantuarMKud  arohiepuoopo," 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  32$  h  ;  Will.  Neub.  U.  1 ;  Gcnraae,  137IS.  Oddly  enough, 
it  tM  uidy  Robert  de  Mutite  who  uses  the  phniae  "ab  omnnMu  electus  ct 
in  ngm  onotOB.**  William  of  Newbur^jh  aays,  "  hereditarimn  regnum 
■tuc^nt. 

*  GcrraM,  (376,  ppvaka  of  "  FUndniuea  lopi,"  "lupi  aulid." 


acx:ess!ox  of  nEsar  the  secosd. 
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the  Unconquered.     King:  Uenrj',  as  mucli  and  as  little  ch.  xxm. 
^'onunn  as  he  was  English,  felt   no   scorn   to  listea   to  J'j**  '^^T 

'  paneg3'riBtd  who  cast  aside  hi&  d^^nt  from  the  princes  Hotur. 
of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  and  haili-d  him  as  the  King 
of  the  right  kingly  stoelc,  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Eudwurd,  the  son  of  Eadmuud,  the  son  of  ^thelred.* 
Rufos,  Henry,  Stephen,  all  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic  and 
Woden  in  their  veins  no  lees  than  Henry  the  Second. 
But  men  had  forgotten  a  pedigree  which  had  to  be  traced 
through  a  long  line  of  foreign  princes  in  Flanders. 
Henry'a  descent  from  the  old  stock  was  nearer  and  clearer 
to  men's  eyes.  The  prophecy  of  the  dying  Eadward  had  FulfihueST 
been  fulfilled;  the  days  of  osurpation   and  foreign  nilcpp^j^ocyof 

{were  over;   the  green  tree  had  come  back  to  its  phicej*^**^- 
if  its  Imperial  leaves  were  somewhat  withered,  its  kingly 
fruit  was  there  in  all  its  richness  and  sweetness.^     In  all 
this  there  was  eomething  of  the  willing  delusion  of  a  people- 
that  takes  its  memories  for  hopes.     But  there  was  truth  The  Umo 
in    the  feeling  also.     The  time   of  mere  conquest,   mere  nowTvar. 
foreign  rule,  was  over.    England  and  Normandy  alike  were  EiwUod 
now  to  l>ecome  for  a  while  mere  parts  of  a  dominion  on  piandy 

both  sides  of  the  sea  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  ^**  P^f** 

of  n  wider 

Of  that  dominion  England  was  only  so  far  the  centre  douiinioo, 
aa  she  gave  its  sovereign  his  highest  title.     But  no  one 
could   any  longer  hint  that  she   was  a  dependency  of 
a  single  dnchy  on  the  mainland.     England  was  in  one 


'  Thli  u  ibe  burth«n  of  the  efitiU  writton  by  Abbot  ^EUielivd  to  Henry 

•one  mosDciit  between  hii  mAiriage  with  He«oor  uid  the  death  of 

,  which  bean  the  nuuo  of  Genealogla  Regiun  Aijglartim  (X  ScripU. 

347).     Henry  u  "  AndcgaTcn«ium  gloria,  NonnannonitQ  tutda.  cpcs  An- 

glonun.  Acjuitanomm  deciu ;"  and  again,  **  Namiannorimi  et  A(|uitAniiruni 

If  ADd«^venriam  oomes,  Angtue  hnras."     "Hie  whole  pmat  of  the  tiaot 

to  Mt  fiirth  "Heury'n  Ei^luh  deioent,  which  ii  tntoed  op  to  Ecgberlit» 

c,  Woden,  Noah,  and  Adam,  without  a  word  either  aboat  WUlJam  and 

oLf  or  about  Terttdluii  and  Ton[aatia«. 

'  See  vol.  tiL  p.  1 1 . 
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sense  more  independent,  more  powerful,  more  truly  Engf- 
land,  nndor  Ileniy  the  First  than  she  was  under  Henry 
the  Second.  Henry  the  First  was  at  least  bom  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  and  England  was  the  greatest  part  of  his  domi- 
nions- It  was  Normandy,  conquered  by  the  might  of 
England  at  Tinchebrai,  that  was  the  dependency.  Henry 
the  Second  was  bom,  not  at  Selby,  but  at  Le  Mans,  and 
the  VMt  oontincntftl  dominions  which  he  mlcd  as  Duke 
and  Connt  counted  for  at  least  as  much  in  his  eyes  as 
the  island  which  made  him  a  King.  But  it  was  England 
which  did  make  him  a  King ;  the  King  of  the  English 
— changing  step  by  step  into  the  King  of  England — was 
the  grcatefit  prince  of  the  West,  &r  greater  than  his 
nominal  lord  at  Paris,  eqnal  in  real  power  eren  to  the 
niBOwned  Empenor  who«e  rule^b^^n  a]n>06t  at  the  same 
moment  ^  hi«  own.  And,  with  the  lame  of  ber  King,  the 
§umt  of  2u«  kingdom  grew  in  fon^n  lands,  and  Uie  freting 
tliAt  tk^  bekmgod  to  one  of  tbe  greatest  powen  of  1^ 
world  grew  in  noea V  bcaits  within  bta  kingdooi.  Under 
H«nnr,  Eoglaad  is  aio  depeadencT  of  XormaDdy;  Nor- 
iB — V-  ia  DO  clgpeodetT  of  Eaglaad ;  aooe  of  tba  lands 
«Mtod  vadcr  Ids  nie  »  a  ifapiadeatj  of  aay  other.  If 
luf  rnk  was  not  puely  JJ^gKrik,  tibe  temtat  of  te  ragn 
f»f«A  tU  way  far  a  i«k  wUdh  sImU  W  fMOy  &«lidk 
TW  mmfy  KooHB  p«tied  of  < 

away*  mhtM  we  bve  a  Kmg  wW.  if  mtk  hmm  on  bff- 
&h'flia,  if  ifra^  ori^bk  Um4  oil^  lim^  a 

«s  M  laKt  Bol  a  KonMA.  aswc  ia  a  SKSse 


CHAPTER    XXIY. 

TETB   POLITICAL  BE3CLTS  OF  THE  XORUAX   COKqrSST.' 


AS  we  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  strictly 
Norman  period  of  English  history,  our  main  narra- 
tive is  done.  We  have  noyv  only  to  give  such  a  short 
sketch  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed,  from  the 

*  At  thU  sto^  I  bid  fMtrw«tl  to  tlie  coatinuous  use  of  ancient  writcn.  ni 
direct  MJthoritie*  In  tbe  my  of  namtire.  The  oHgiiuU  nuit«ri&]a  fur  tbii 
Chapter  an  to  be  found  alike  in  tbt;  direct  MtuUimeuto  and  lu  the  nuntal 
9i.fnmm\9  of  a  crowd  of  writers  of  all  dateo,  b»tb  tboce  to  wboae  guidanoa 
we  faava  been  hitherto  nied,  Mid  many  nthera.  It  U  not  my  bunnaai  here 
to  irrite  a  or>niplete  Onutitatinnal  Hiiitory,  even  of  th«  tiuioR  with  which 
I  am  immediat^y  ocmoeroid.  If  I  had  ever  thoagfat  of  dotii^;  bo,  any  Buoh 
dangn  would  have  been  made  needleaa  by  tbe  appearanoa  of  the  great  woric 
of  Profeaaor  Stubbs,  after  my  laat  Chapter  was  written,  but  before  thii 
Chapter  was  begun.  To  hia  work  I  would  wnd  all  whu  vith  to  go  minutely 
Into  the  details  of  the  whole  aubject.  Wlutt  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my- 
■df  U  to  gire  a  iiket«h  of  raBuha,  looked  at  from  the  ipedal  point  of  view  of 
my  own  History,  keeping  such  points  of  detail  as  it  eeemed  iapoonble  to 
{Mua  by  for  disouiifion  in  the  Appendix.  How  macb  I  hare  bene6ted  by 
PVofctaor  Stubbs'  wodc  will  be  seen  in  erery  page.  On  moat  points  It 
will  be  seen  that  my  notions  are  the  same  as  hfa  ;  and  I  could  not  always 
n&dertake  to  point  out  where  I  have  tlirectly  learned  from  him,  and  where 
views  to  which  T  had  been  led  by  independent  reaearch  have  been  confirmed 
by  hii  authority.  On  some  points  however  I  hare  ventured  lo  adhere  to 
views  already  forroecl  which  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  bis.  But,  whether 
we  admit  erery  one  of  the  Professor's  oondunoni)  or  not,  the  book  is  one 
which  stands  almost  alone  for  a  knowledge  of  its  subject  which  is  absolutely 
tthMsttre,  and  for  an  accuracy  in  detail  which  is  absolutely  onfitillng.  But 
my  Appendix  wlU  show  that  I  have  not  gone  to  Pn>(e«ear  Stuhbs  only*  but 
that  I  bare  made  use  of  other  writera,  ancient  and  mndem,  (rerman  and 
Bi^iriti     ^  Francis  Polgrave's  History  of  the  English  CummonwealUi 
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Bccession  of  the  Anjfevin  dynasty  to  the  dcatli  of  Edwanl 
the  First,  as  may  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  passeti  away,  while 
its  lasting  resalts  remained  and  bore  fruit.  Speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  the  final  results  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  were  to  cali  forth  again  the  Old-English  spirit 
under  new  forms,  and,  in  the  same  way  under  new  forms* 
to  put  a  fresh  life  into  the  Old-English  institutions  which 
for  a  moment  might  seem  to  ha\'c  been  swept  away.  It 
was  said  long  ago,  by  one  whose  lightest  words  were 
weighty,  that  England  was  "assuredly  a  gainer  by  the 
Conquest,"*  And  so  it  was,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  were  meant  by 
him  who  sjioke  them.  England  was  a  gainer  by  the  Con- 
qneft.  But  England  gained,  not  so  much  by  anything 
which  our  Norman  conqueroi-s  brought  with  them,  as 
through  our  own  stores  which  it  was  an  indirect  result  of 
the  Conquest  to  preserve  to  ns.  When  we  compare  our 
history  with  the  history  of  kindred  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
with  Germany  or  with  Denmark,  we  shall  see  that  the 
final  elTect  of  conquest  by  the  stranger  was  to  enable  us  to 
preserve  more  of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  earlier  times, 
to  keep  up  a  more  unbroken  continuity  with  earlier  times, 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  kinsfolk  who  never  underwent 
such  a  momentary'  scourge.  We  have  never  had  to  build 
up  again  our  political  system  from  the  beginning.  We 
have  never  Imd  to  draw  up  a  constitution;  we  have  never 
been  left  without  a  national  assembly.  We  may  still  use 
the  language  of  King  Henry's  clmrter,  and  say  that  the 


renuuxH  »  memorable  book,  ersn  IjMJdtt  it«  greator  suooeMor.  The  worka  of 
Dr.  Gneist,  Don  Englitcfu:  Tervaltunyiineht,  Berlin,  1S67,  and  Seij'-fforem' 
meni,  ConuuHnalver/aM'tng,  und  VrntaUwitfiffrrichte,  Berlio,  1871,  have 
jdao  thtdr  uw,  but  in  pumt  of  ncuurucy  they  form  a  mr^rkod  contrwt  to 
that  of  Profbaaor  Stubba.  ScvemI  other  Gurmnn  works  which  bear  on  nMcIal 
parts  of  my  main  subjoct,  or  which  deiil  with  English  mattors  only  u  parts 
of  a  wi<ler  wholo,  will  bo  foand  referred  to  elaBwhero. 
*  GibboD,  cap.  Ivi.  vol.  x.  p.  153,  ed.  MUmac, 


laws  by  which  wo  arc  ruled  ure  the  laws  of  King-  Kndwanl   ch.  xxi\: 
with  the  changes  made  h}'  King  William.    We  have  never  C'<»mf«ri- 
soen,  as  Denmark  saw,  the  growth   of  a  nobility  whose  DMumark; 
privileges  were  so  great  and  so  hateful  that,  sooner  than 
any  longer  endure  their  yoke,  the  nation  threw  itself  at  the 
feet  of  the  King,  and  clothed  him,  by  a  legal  act,  with  the 
fxill  powers  of  a  tyrant.     Denmark  is  again  free;  but  her 
freedom  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;   it  is  not  an  unbroken 
inheritance  handed  on  from  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Cnut, 
bat  the  grant  of  a  patriotic  King  of  our  own  day.    W"e      1S48. 
have  never  split  asunder^  as  Germany  did,  under  the  power  with 
of  a  crowd  of  petty  princes,  trampling  under  foot  alike  the        '"'^' 
lawful  powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.     Germany  too,  like  Denmark,  has  risen  in 
oar  own   days  t^  a   truer  life,  but  that  too   is  not  an 
unbroken  life.     It  is  a  life  which  was  kindled  afresh  by 
the  presence  in  the  land  of  enemies  speaking  the  same 
tongue  as  those  who  overcame  us  on  our  own  soil  seven 
centuries  and  a  half  earlier.     As  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  prescrvetl  the  old  nutlonal  life  of  England,  so  the 
momentary  French  conquest  of  Gt'rmany  stirred  up  again 
the  old  national  life  of  Germany,  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  one  preserved  and  the  other  stirred  up.     In 
Germany  the  invader  was  a  mere  foreign  enemy  who  had      1813- 
simply  to  be  driven  out  as  soon  ay  the  nation  bad  gathered 
strength   for  the  good  work.     In  England   the  invader 
vae   a  disguised  kinsman,  who  could  be  won   over  and 
changed  into  a  fellow-worker.     Still  neither  in  Denmark 
nor  in  Germany  has  there  lieen  the  same  nnhroken  political 
life  which  we  can  trace  in  England.     The  mission  of  pre-  Tlie  un- 
serving, often  in  new  forms,  but  in  new  forms  quickened  by  ivut^iic 
the  old  spirit,  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  race  f"»''*^^ 
has  been  given  to  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon,  not  in  their  pf^^***^ 
older  land,  but  in  the  island  which  they  made  their  second 
home.   And  this  preservation  of  our  ancient  national  being 
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CH.  xxiT.  wc  owe,  more  than  to  any  oUier  cause,  to  our  momentary 

dne  to        overthrow  by  men  of  another  speech.    And  we  owe  it  in 

the  Con-  ■^  ^ 

QUMt  and    no  small  degree  to  the  personal  character,  the  iron  will, 

qoanr. "     the  far-seeing  wisdom,  of  the  Conqueror  himself. 


Effectflof 
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The  general  results  of  the  Conquest  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  volume.  Its  immediate  results  on  the 
constitution  and  the  general  position  of  England  form  the 
special  subject  of  the  present  Chapter.  We  have  to  see 
how  the  state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad  was  aHected 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  King  of  foreign  birth, 
the  possessor  of  foreign  dominions,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
facfcj  made  his  way  to  his  Crown  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  but  who  in  all  things  carefully  gave  himself  out 
as  one  wlio  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  by  legal  right. 
This  peculiar  position  of  WilHana  has  affected  all  our  later 
history.  Tliere  have  been  revolutions  and  conquests  of 
many  kinds.  An  internal  revolt  which  changes  a  form 
of  government,  which  overthrows  a  King  or  a  dynasty 
— the  peaceful  accession  of  a  foreign  King,  either  by 
election  or  by  the  accident  of  hereditary  succession — 
the  settlement  in  a  new  land  of  a  chief  and  his  people 
who  win  for  themselves  a  new  home  and  cut  asunder  all 
ties  which  bound  them  to  the  old  one — the  annexa- 
tion of  one  country  to  another,  as  the  mere  result  of 
war  or  negotiation — all  these  are  events  which  have 
happened  in  many  times  and  places  in  the  world's  history. 
Several  of  them  have  happened  at  difierent  times  in  the 
history  of  our  own  island.  Tlie  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  has  points  of  likeness  to  several  of  them ;  but 
in  so  far  as  it  is  like  one  it  is  unlike  another.  It  is  in 
it*elf  something  different  from  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  conquest  and  revolution  which  we  have  just  gone 
through.  None  of  them  by  itself  could  have  had  the 
peculiar  results  which  William's  conquest  of  England  had. 
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A  mere   internal    revolution,  without   any  pressure   from  oh.  xiit, 
without,  may,  as   the   example   of  France   shows,  out   a  Annltigies 
nation  off*  from   its   own  past,  in  a  way  that   has  never  ubsIs  with 
bap(»encd  to  this  island  or  its  inhabitants  since  we  our- 
selves made  our  way  into  it.     A  mere  foreign  annexation,  PulAod, 
the  result  either  of  open  conquest  or  of  force  veiled  under 
the  gnise  of  diplomacy,   may,  as  the  world  has  seen  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere,  alto^ther  blot   out   the   national 
being  of  a  people.     The  incoming  of  a  foreign  dynasty, 
perhaps   the   mere   incoming  of   a    foreign   Quocn,   may 
sometimes  change  the  whole  internal  state  of  a  country. 
It    may   sometimes   involve  a  country   in   a  system   of 
foreign  policy  before  unknown  to  it.     The  internal  con-  Scotl*nd ; 
dition  of  Scotland  was  altogether  changed  Uirough   the 
marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret;   the  European  con- the fiugliBh j 
dition  of  England  was  altogether  changed  by  the  election  yf  1688; 
to   her   Crown   of  princes  of   the  houses  of  Orange  and 
Hanover.    lu  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  imme<liately  uhe  An- 
concenied,  a  change  of  this  last  kind  oflccted  botli  England  c«iaoa  in 
and  Normandy,  when  kingdom  and  duchy  together  i>assed  '^'"^•*; 
to  the  Count  of  Aujou  and  the  Duchess  of  Aquitaine.  And, 
to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  a  nation  settling  in  a  conquered 
Und,  parting  wholly  from   their  old  home  and  sweeping 
Away  tlie  former  inhabitants  of  their  new  home,  may  start 
afresh  as  a  new  nation  on  a  new  soil,  and  may  begin  a 
new  history  which  has  hardly  any  reference  to  the  former 
history  either  of  the  land  of  their  origin  or  of  the  land  of 
their  settlement.     This  last  we  ourselves  did  when  we  left  the- EngUBh 
the  eldur  England  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Kyder,  to  make  a  yfurit^an. 
new  England  by  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Humber. 
The  great  change  which  Domesday  marks  by  the  bimple 
formula  that  "King  "William  came  into  England "  diliers 
in  itself  and   in   its  results  from  all  these.     William,  as 
we  have  so  often  seen,  claimed  the  Crown  according  to 
English  law.     It  was  therefore  his  policy  to  profess  all 
VOL.  V,  z 
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reverence  for  the  law  by  which  he  claimed  it,  to  make  no 
more  change  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  kingdom  than 
was  absolutely  forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself.  In  this  he  differs  from  domestic 
revolutionists,  whether  their  revolution  takes  the  form  of 
anarchy  or  of  tyranny,  of  popular  revolt  or  of  royal  oppres- 
sion. He  differs  alike  from  Charles  and  Philip  trampling 
out  the  liberties  of  Castile  and  Ara^n,  and  from  those 
destroyers  alike  of  good  and  had  who  have  made  the 
France  of  the  old  monarchy  a  thiug  further  away  from 
our  own  days  than  the  England  of  the  West-Saxon 
Kings.  But  though  William  was  no  systematic,  no 
deliberate,  destroyer  of  the  state  of  things  which  was 
before  him,  yet  his  character  of  legal  claimant  would  liave 
stood  him  in  little  stead  had  he  not  been  able  to  maintain 
it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  maintain  it 
only  by  the  swords  of  strangers.  Hence  some  of  the  results 
of  foreign  conquest  could  not  fail  to  follow  on  his  acccftsion. 
He  did  not  sweep  away  our  laws,  our  customs,  or  onr 
language,  but  the  presence  of  the  stranger  King  and  his 
stranger  followers  modified  law,  custom,  and  language 
in  a  way  which  has  left  its  traces  to  this  day.  Tjastly, 
William  was  not  only  a  foreigner  but  a  foreign  prince, 
a  prince  whose  conquest  of  England  in  no  way  carried 
with  it  the  surrender  of  his  older  dominions.  His  chief 
followers  too  were  men  who  held  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
and  whoj  in  receiving  new  settlements  in  our  island,  had 
no  mind  to  snap  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  own 
land.  Tims  the  accession  of  the  Norman  Duke  to  the 
English  Crown  at  once  changed  the  European  position  of 
a  kingdom  whose  ruler  was  now  also  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  mainland.  Tn  all  tliose  ways  William's  Conquest 
of  England  has  a  character  of  its  own,  ditferent  from  any 
other  recorded  conquest,  and  it  has  had  results  different 
from  the  results  which   have  followed  from  any  other 
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recorded  conquest.  It  gave  lis  a  foreigTi  infusion  into  en.  ixnr. 
our  blood,  our  laws,  and  our  language ;  but,  in  eo  doing, 
it  aroused  tbc  old  national  spirit  to  fresb  life,  and  gave 
the  conquered  people  fellow- work  era  in  their  conquerors. 
It  dren*  Enrrland,  as  an  appendage  to  a  foreign  state,  into  lu  eSe^ 
foreign  vrare  and  foreign  policy;  but,  in  so  doing,  it  foreign  re- 
laugbt  England  gradually  to  cLiim  for  herself  a  place  in  jj^^^^ 
the  European  world  gucb  as  she  had  never  held  before,  and 
to  go  on  fighting  battles  of  her  own  where  she  began  by 
fighting  the  battles  of  Normandy.  It  may  be  that,  under 
other  circumstjinces  and  by  other  means,  we  might  have 
kept  or  won  back  our  old  laws  and  freedom,  that  we 
might  even  liave  kept  them,  as  we  have  kept  them,  in  a 
purer  form  than  they  have  been  kept  or  won  back  by 
any  kindred  nation.  It  may  be  that,  under  other  circnm- 
Btances  and  by  other  means,  England  might  have  come 
to  fill  the  place  in  Europe  which  she  filled  under  Henry 
the  Fifth  and  under  Elizabeth,  under  Cromwell  and  under 
Chatham.  Sut^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courw  of  our 
history  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  lost  eight  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  our 
Crown  was  claimed  and  won  by  a  foreign  prince,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  the  lawful  heir  of  England,  but  who 
had  to  cut  his  way  to  the  English  throne  by  the  help  of 
the  swords  of  strangers. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  Conquest  will  thus  fiiU 
into  two  great  headsj  of  which  the  second  will  claim  by 
far  the  larger  share   of  our   attention.      The  first  is  the  Ext«nial 


effoctfi  of  the  Conquest  upon  the  position  of  England  as  int«nul 
a  power  in  the  face   of  the  world.      The   second   is  the  ^*^  * 
effects  which   the  same  event  had  ou  the  internal  state  quett. 
of   the    country,  on    its  written  laws,  on    the   system   of 
their    administration,   on    the    relations    of   the   various 
powers  of  the  state  and  of  the  various  ranks  of  society. 
With   all  these  I  shall   attempt  to  deal  in  the  present 
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ou,  xxtT.  Chapter.  Some  poinU  of  special  interest,  as  the  effi'cts 
of  the  Conquest  on  langiiuge  and  on  architecture,  I  shall 
keep  for  notice  in  separate  Chapters. 
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4  1,  Effectt  of  (he  Norman  CtmquesC  on  the  Esctenial 
Relation*  of  Etifflawl, 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  isle  of 
Britain  still  kept  up  in  some  measure  its  old  character 
of  another  world  distinct  from  the  continental  or  Roman 
world.i  Alone  among  the  lands  which  had  ever  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  doi^inion,  Britain  hod  heheld  the 
rise  of  a  Teutonic  power  which  inherited  no  share  in  the 
traditions  or  the  civilization  of  Rome.  Alone  among  the 
Teutonic  settlers  within  the  bounds  of  the  elder  Empire, 
the  English  had  received  their  Christianity,  not  before 
their  settlement,  not  during  the  progress  of  their  settle- 
ment, but  by  a  fresh  and  special  mission  from  the  general 
centre  of  Western  Christendom  after  their  settlement  had 
been  fully  made.  English  kingship  was  thus  something 
which  arose  altogether  indej^endently  of  the  Umpire,,  and 
beyond  its  bounds.  No  King  of  Angles  or  Saxons  ruled, 
even  in  name,  by  an  Imperial  commission ;  none  bore  the 
title  of  Consul  or  Patrician  of  the  ancient  oororaonwealtb. 
When  English  Kings  took  up  Roman  or  Byzantine  titles, 
they  took  up  the  Imperial  titles  themselves,  as  chiefs  of 
a  separate  Empire,  alongside  of  the  Empire  of  the  Westera 
and  of  the  Eastern  Rome.  No  Cliurch  was  more  distinctly 
the  child  of  the  local  Roman  Church  than  the  English 
Church ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  the  English  Church  kept 
more  of  distinctness  and  independeuce  than  any  other. 
While  the  other  Western  Churches  might  pass,  sometimes 
for  jiarts  of  the  Roman  Church,  sometimoB  for  its  subjects, 
the  Church  of  England  kept  the  position,  dutiful  bat  not 

*  See  Yd.  i.  |>p.  146,  6i6. 
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servile,  of  a  child  who  has  reached  fuU  a^,  and  who  no  ch.  xxr 

longer  forma  part  ofhiafnther'e  household.   To  these  special  Effect*  c 

eircumslances  of  oar  history  we  must  add  the  natural  effects  n-wtion 

of  our  position    as   an   island.      The   same   causes  which  ""^"• 

had  once  made  Britain   fruitful  in   tyrants,  which,  while  8,.piumto 

Britain  was  still  a  Roman  province,  haJ  enabled  Carausius  J|^^„ 

and  Muximus  t»>  hold  it  apart  from  the  l>ody  of  the  Empire,* 

gave  further  strenglh  to  the  other  causes  which  tended 

to  give  our  island  a  separate  being  apart  from  the  common 

body  of  Western   Christendom.     Add  to  this  again   that 

the  isle    of   Britain    was    not    occupiefl    by    one    nation 

or  mled  by  one   soTereign.      The   relations  between  the 

various  Eni^lish  settlements  and  their  British  and  Scottish 

neighbours  were  enongh   to   occupy  the  minds  of  Kings 

and  people ;    they  were  enough  to  make  Britain  a  world 

of  itself,  with   its   own   politics,  it6   own  wars,    neither 

influencing  nor  influenced  by  the  wars  and  the  politics  of 

the  continent.     From  all  these  causes  it  came  to  pass  that  Britain 

Britain  remained   for  ages  insulnr  beyond  the  other  great  iwyond 

islands  of  Europe,  insular  as  Cj-prus  and  Crete  and  Sicily  J^J^ 

could  never  be.     It  was  an  islsnd  world,  a  separate  Empire, 

a   separate    Church,    Ix'yond  the   bonnds  of   the    Empire 

and  the   Church  of  either    Rome.      Its   intercourse  with 

other    lauds,    either    for    war    or   peace,    had    been  rare 

and  slight  in  all  ages.    If  the  hand  of  the  Great  Charles 

had  not  been  wholly  unfelt  within  its  bounds,^  it  had  l>een 

lees  felt  than  in  any  other  European  land  which  had  heanl 

his  name.     The  chief  form  of  intercourse  that  England  had  Effocta  of] 

had  with  other  lands  was  of  a  kind  which  served,  not  to,^^^,; 

connect  it  more  closely  with  the  general  Roman  IkkIv,  but 

to  cut  it  off  more  completely  from  it.    For  two  centuries  the 

chief  attention  of  England  was  fixed  on  tlie  great  straggle 

with  the  Danish  invaders.     Whether  as  conquered  or  as 

conquerors,  the  English  Kings  and  the  English  people  had 

*  See  vol  i.  p.  146.  '  lb.  p.  6a6. 
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enough  to  do  in  their  own  bland.  The  final,  thoug-h 
momentary,  result  of  that  lonjj  struggle  was  of  a  kind 
uhich  bound  her  more  closel}'  to  oue  part  of  the  continent 
than  she  had  ever  been  bound  before,  bat  it  was  to  a  part 
of  the  continent  a  connexion  witli  which  by  no  nicaus 
strengthened  any  connexion  with  the  general  body  of  the 
Western  world.  Under  Cnut,  England  became  for  a 
moment  the  scat  of  a  Noiihern  Empire,  an  Empire  of 
islands  and  peninsulas,  whicli  in  extent  and  power  might 
almost  rival  tlie  Empire  of  the  mainland.  She  became 
the  bead,  the  elder  sister,  of  all  the  lands,  Teutonic  and 
Celtic,  which  had  accepted  the  religion  of  Borne,  but  which 
bad  either  thrown  off  or  never  submitted  to  her  tempoml 
dominion.  Had  the  dominiou  of  Cnut  lasted,  Northern 
Europe  would  have  balanced  Enstera  and  Western,  and 
Winchester  would  have  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the 
earth  alongside  of  the  Rome  of  Romulus  and  the  Rome 
of  CouKtantine.  Such  an  Empire  would  not  have  been 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  elder  Empires ;  but  the 
intercourse  which  it  held  with  them  would  have  been  of 
quite  another  kind  from  that  which  brought  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  together  either  for  war  or  for  peace.  The 
dominion  of  the  great  Dane  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
lasting ;  but,  had  it  lasted,  it  might  have  seemed  no  more 
than  the  natural  carrying  out  of  tendencies  which  had  been 
at  work  for  ages. 

Yet  before  Cnut  died  or  reigned,  the  seed  of  the  change 
which  was  actually  to  take  place  had  been  already 
sown.  England  never  wholly  lost  her  insular  character; 
ahe  never  was  wholly  cut  off  from  her  brotherhood  with 
the  kindred  nations  of  the  mainland ;  yet  one  of  the 
main  effects  of  the  Conquest  was  to  bring  her  into  a 
far  nearer  connexion  than  before  with  the  nations  of 
the  Romance  speech.  Here  too,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  Conquest  did  but  strengthen  tendencies  wlucU  were 
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already  at  work,  "\^*llether  we  count  it  reaUy  for  a  ch.  ixiv. 
cause,  or  simply  as  a  sign  of  causes  which  had  already  *^*  ™J 
bt£n  brought  into  play,  the  marriage  of  Emma  marks  Kumm. 
the  first  sta^e  in  the  change  which  was  wrought  out 
by  the  arms  of  her  great-nephew.  It  wojj  on  his  descent 
from  her  that  ^Villiam  rested  his  strange  claim  to  the 
English  Crown  by  descent  or  neameBS  of  kin.'  This  was 
Indeed  a  result  which  no  man  in  the  days  of  i£thelred 
could  have  foreseen,  yet,  even  at  the  time,  the  Norman 
marriage  might  have  been  marked  as  the  beginning  uf 
a  new  sera.  The  marriage  of  ^thelred  and  £mma  led 
directly  to  the  Norman  education  of  their  son,  and  to 
all  the  Norman  tendencies  which  distinguished  his  reign. 
We  have  seeu  that  the  promotion  of  strangers,  the  building  The  reign 
of  castles,  the  closer  connexion  with  the  Roman  sec,  all  ^^^  ' 
the  points  which  distinguish  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  from  England  before  it,  began  in  the  reign  of 
Eadward,  and  simply  bore  their  full  fruit  under  William. 
The  English  spirit  of  God  wine  and  Ilarold  checked  the 
foreign  influence  for  a  time ;  but  even  they  could  not 
wholly  root  it  ont.  Cheerless  as  was  the  counsel  which 
Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  gave  to  William  on  his  lauding,* 
yet  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Norman,  high  in  wealth  and 
office,  ready  to  give  him  any  kind  of  greeting  on  his 
landing,  was  a  sign  that  the  work  of  the  reign  of  William 
had  already  begun  in  the  reign  of  Eadward. 

But  while,  in  other  respects,  the  actual  Conquest  did 
but  carr\-  out  more  fully  the  system  which  Eadward 
began  and  which  Godwine  and  Harold  had  checked,  one 
form  which  the  new  state  of  things  took  was  wholly  Bet,nnmi4: 
unknown  before  William's  day.  In  his  day,  for  the  first  ^p^,^  ^ 
time,  English  troops  began  to  make  war  on  the  continent  *?**  *^^"' 
in  quarrels  not  tlieir  own.  If,  in  the  days  of  .'Ethel»tan  Earlier 
and  Eadmund,   English   fleets  had   shown   themselves  >nj^°^ 


'  See  ¥ol.  I  p,  33a. 


*  Sao  vol,  iti.  p.  413. 
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the  Channel  as  allies  in  Gnnlish  warfare,  it  had  been  to 
assort  tlic  rights  of  a  prince  who  mii^lit  almost  have  passed 
for  an  Englishman.  If,  in  the  dajs  of  iEthelred,  English 
troops  had  landed  in  the  Cotentin,  it  was  to  avenge  the  help 
which  Normandy  had  piven  to  the  invaders  of  England.' 
During  the  reign  of  Eadward  warlike  operations  beyond 
onr  own  island  were  twice  proposed  and  once  decreed. 
But  both  times  all  that  was  thought  of  was  action  by  sea, 
and  in  both  cases  the  friend  to  l>e  hel]>ed  and  the  enemy 
to  be  withstood  were  both  of  kindred  race.  Help  was  re- 
fused to  Swegen  of  Denmark  against  Harold  of  Norway,* 
and  help  was  decreed  to  IlenTy  of  Germany  against 
Baldwin  of  Flanders.'  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  the  mind  of  any  man  in  England,  not  even  into  the 
mind  of  the  Nonnannized  King  himself,  to  give  help  to 
Ea^lward's  Norman  friend  and  cousin,  either  against  his 
rebels  at  Val-es-dunes  or  against  his  invading  over-lord 
at  Varaville.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  thought  of  any 
interference  of  England  in  the  internal  politics  of  Gaul,  the 
thought  of  seeking  for  French  or  Angovin  allies,  seems 
to  have  been  the  thought  of  Harold  and  not  of  Eadward.* 
But  hero  again  we  have  only  a  link  in  the  same  chain. 
If  Harold  dreamed  of  seeking  friends  at  Paris  or  Angers, 
he  sought  them  only  to  form  a  diversion  against  the 
threatening  power  at  Rouen,  a  power  which,  but  for 
Emma  and  her  son,  eould  never  have  cherished  the  thought 
of  threatening  England.  But,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  became  also  the  King  of  the  English,  the  blood 
of  Englishmen  began  to  be  Rhe<l  in  quarrels  purely  Nor- 
man. We  have  seen  Maine  won  for  William  by  English- 
men, fighting  perhaps  under  the  command  of  Hereward 
himself*  We  have  seen  William's  life  saved  from  his 
rebellious  son  by  the  gallant  devotion  of  Tokig  ofWalling- 

Sce  ToL  i.  p.  330.       '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  93.       '  lb,  p.  99. 
*  See  vol.  U.  p.  430  ;  toI.  lit.  p.  181,      '  See  vol.  Iv.  pp.  486,  557. 
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ford  before  the  wralls  of  Gerberoi.'     fint  wbea  Engli^meo  en.  xxir^ 
were  once  earned  beyond  aea  to  fi^bt  in  the  quarrels  of 
others,  they  soon  }>egnn  to  make   the  qiiftrreU  of  others 
their  own.     Thp  national  spirit  revived ;  it  foand  for  itself  Effects  o*J 
a  new  field,  when   Normandy  was  won  by  the   arms  of^^j^,;^ 
Engltehmen   for  a   King   of  English   birth.     And  when 
Englishmen  onee  began  to  fight  in  the  old  quarrel  l)etween 
Normandy  and  France,  they  eoon  changed  that  local  quarrel 
into  an  abiding  national  enmity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.   Under  the  Conqueror  England  l>egins  to  play  a  part  ond 
in  continental  quarnds.     But  it  plays  a  part  only  as  an 
appendage  to  a  continental  duchy,  sending  its   sons  to 
fight   in  a  purely  Norman   quarrel   at  the  bidding  of  a 
purely  Norman  master.     Under  the  English-bom  Henry  nnHer 
this  state  of  things  grows  into  another.     England,  no    ^^" 
longer  an  appendage  to  Normandy,  but  the  conqueror  of 
Normandy,  appears  upon  the  general  scene  of  Euro]>ean 
politics  as  the  enemy  of  France  and  the  ally  of  Germany, 
Something  of  a  foreshadowing  of  those  relations  had  been 
seen  when  Otto  and  Eadmund  both  stepped  in  to  support 
the    rights   of   Lewis    of   Laon    against    Hugh  of  Paris. 
But  when  the  two  Henries  are  joined  together  against  the  Tb» 
Parisian  King^  we  have  the  very  state  of  things  which  ^iih 
Europe  has  since  eecn  so  many  times  repeated,  from  the  **«™'*»y- 
day  of  overthrow  at   Bonvincs  to  the   day  of  ^nctory  at 
Waterloo.      As  a   direct   result  of  her   conquest  by  the 
Norman,  as  a  direct   resnlt  of  her  acting  for  a  moment 
as  an  appendage  to  a  continental  duchy,  England  stands 
forth  nnder  her  own  Henry,  no  longer  as  the  island  world 
of  her  former  being,  but  as  one  of  the   great   kingdoms 
of  the  European  world,  as  one  of  the  great  members  of 
the  Western   eommonwealth.     And,  strange   to   say,   her 
Conquest  by  men  of  Romance  speech  was  the  rausc  that^ 
when,  for  the  first  time,  she  shows  herself  before  the 


'  See  »oL  tv.  pp.  64S,  731. 
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world  in  tliat  new  character,  it  was  to  play  her  part  as 
the  foe  of  the  Romance- speaking  King,  as  the  friend  of 
the  Teutonic  Emperor. 

Under  Henry  the  First  then  we  may  fairly  say,  not 
only  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  one  of  the  chief 
jwtentateB  of  Europe,  but  that  England  was  one  of  the 
chief  states  of  Europe.  The  Norman  Conquest  had  given 
to  the  island  kingdom  a  kind  of  greatness  which  had  never 
belonged  to  it  before.  England  had  been  drawn  into  the 
general  European  world  as  an  ap[tendage  to  Normandy; 
but,  from  the  day  of  Tinchelirai,  we  nuial  ouunt  Normandy 
as  an  appendage  to  England,  and  look  on  England  as 
holding  her  European  position  in  her  own  right.  Then 
come  the  time  of  anarchy ;  then  came  the  accession  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty.  England,  as  part  of  the  vast 
dominions  of  Henry  the  Second,  might  seem  to  lose 
somewhat  of  her  relative  importance.  She  was  no  longer, 
us  she  had  been  under  Henry  the  First,  incomparably 
greater  than  tlio  whole  continental  possessions  of  her 
King.  But  she  was  still  his  greatest  possession.^  The 
continental  dominion  of  Henry  was  not  a  single  nnited 
kingdum,  joined  together  under  one  immediate  govern- 
ment, and  whose  inhabitants  were  bound  together  by  a 
common  national  feeling.  Instead  of  this,  he  ruled  over 
an  unconnected  group  of  ducliiefi  and  countries,  widely 
difl'ering  in  btood,  language,  and  manners,  bound  together 
by  notliing  but  their  allegiance  to  a  common  prince.  If 
England  was  not  greater  than  all  Henrj's  continental 
possessions  put  together,  it  was  certainly  far  greater  than 
any  one  of  them  taken  by  itself.  England  was  to  Henry 
the  Second  very  much  what  Castile  was  to  Charles  the 
Fifth.  In  either  case  the  European  position  of  the 
cosmo{x>litan   sovereign  depended  largely  ujwn   his  other 

*  WU],  Neub.  U.  31.     "R«x  Anglorum  senior  [Hemrictu  ticcandua  bc.1, 
iiuilenf  Bibi  flnea  itio*  tnnimariuM  periclitari  quam  rvguuiu." 
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dominions ;  but  it  was  tbe  strength  of  the  insular  or 
ptninsular  kingiloin  wliich  enabled  him  to  keep  bis  hold 
on  his  distant  possessions,  and  thus  to  maintain  his 
European  position.  Add  to  this  that  mere  titles  go  for 
someu'hatj  the  power  and  fume  and  victories  of  a  prince 
who  holds  many  possessions  by  different  titles  will  always 
go  largely  to  the  credit  of  that  one  among  his  possessions 
which  gives  him  his  highest  title.  This  is  clearly  the 
rule,  except  when  the  title  highest  in  rank  is  a  mere 
shadow,  or  when  it  is  drawn  from  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions which  is  manifestly  seeondury.  Tlius  the  princes 
of  Savoy  played  no  small  part  in  the  world,  while  their 
highest  title  was  taken,  first  from  the  purely  imaginary 
kingdum  of  Jfrusalem^and  secondly  fnmi  the  least  valuable 
part  of  their  dominions,  the  island  of  Sardinia.  But 
the  advance  of  the  Savoyard  power  Ciertainly  did  not  go 
to  the  credit  either  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  or 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Had  ^'iL*to^  Amudeus  kept 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  things  might  have  been  different. 
So  again,  as  long  as  Charles  the  Fifth  reigned,  the 
majesty  of  the  Empire  overshadowed  the  renl  [H^wcr  of 
Spain;  but,  when  his  hereditary  dominions  passvd  to 
his  son,  it  became  plain  that  it  was  not  the  Roman 
Emperor,  not  even  the  German  King,  but  the  King  of 
Castile  and  Anigon,  who  had  really  reigned  over  the 
Netherlands,  Milan,  and  the  Sicilies.  Rut  in  Henry's 
case,  though  so  large  a  part  of  his  dominions  was  con- 
tinental, though  so  large  a  part  of  his  policy  was  conti- 
nental, yet  it  was  the  insular  kingdom,  owning  uo  superior 
upon  earth,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  men's  eyes  which 
could  never  have  been  held  by  a  mere  vassal.  Tlie  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  House  ofValois,  every  rood  of  whose 
dominions  was  held  of  one  or  other  of  their  two  over-lords, 
could  not,  mighty  as  they  were,  claim  the  same  position  as 
our  Angevin  Kings.     Under  Henry  the  Second  the  fame 
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and  ^eatnera  of  her  King  went  to  the  credit  of  England ; 
and  this  came  out  still  more  strongly  when,  in  the  dnys 
of  liis  son,  the  crusading  exploits  of  Richard  spread  the 
fame  of  England  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Richard  was 
indeed  bom  in  England  ;  but  he  had  not  in  him  a  particle 
either  of  English  or  of  Norman  feeling.  Yet  the  mingled 
host  which  he  led  to  the  East  passed  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations  for  an  English  host.  The  name  of  England  be- 
came great  in  Sicily,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Palestine.  Add 
to  this  that  the  power  of  Henry  thu  Second  was  largely 
extende<l  in  another  way  which  really  added  to  the  fame 
and  dignity,  if  not  to  the  strength,  of  England.  No 
King  of  the  Engli.sh  before  him  had  ever  so  truly  been 
Emperor  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  But,  though  the 
great  homage  of  the  Scottish  King  was  done  on  Norman 
ground,  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  victory  won  on  English 
ground,  and  it  was  done,  not  to  the  successor  of  Rolf,  but 
to  the  successor  of  jEthelstan.  So  again,  the  mixed  mul- 
titude which  set  forth  in  the  days  of  Henry  to  win  for 
themselves  lands  in  Ireland  were  men  who  set  forth  to  fight 
rather  for  their  own  hands  than  on  Itehalf  of  any  prince 
or  any  nation.  But  it  was  from  England  that  they  set 
forth.  It  was  the  King  of  the  English,  not  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  who  received  the  submission  of  the  Irish 
princes ;  and,  if  Henry  or  his  successors  drew  any  strength 
or  any  credit  from  their  dealings  with  Ireland,  it  was  in 
their  English,  not  in  their  continental,  character  that  they 
drew  it.  In  all  these  ways,  the  general  position  of  Eng- 
land grew  under  the  Angevin  Kings ;  it  grew  even  by  the 
extent  of  that  continental  jwwer  whicli  seemed  almost  to 
overshadow  it-  Of  the  vast  dominion  of  Henry,  England 
was  at  once  the  head  and  the  centre.  It  was  not  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  or  Aquitaine  who  reigned  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  King  of  tlie  English  who  reigned  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees. 


8C0TLA>T),   lEELAim,   AXD   NOBMAUDT. 


England  was  thus,  throiiji:li  a  ^-ariety  of  causes^  all  of 
which  had  their  root  in  the  Conquest  wrought  by  Wil- 
liam, placed  in  quite  another  |>o&itiou  in  the  eyee  of 
the  world  irom  any  that  she  had  ever  held  under  her 
native  Kincrs.  And  she  was  so  firmly  placed  in  it  that 
she  could  still  keep  it,  even  aiter  the  immediate  causes 
which  had  placed  her  in  it  had  passed  away.  It  was 
throo^h  her  relations  with  Normandy  that  England  had 
first  become  a  chief  actor  on  the  general  scene  of  Em*o- 
pean  aBatrs.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  her  relations 
with  Normandy  had  been  merely  the  accideutai  cause 
which  had  drawn  her  forthj  and  that  she  was  quite  able  to 
keep  her  place,  even  after  her  relations  with  Normandy  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  loss  of  Normandy  under  John  hod 
its  effects  on  the  position  of  England  within  and  without. 
Within,  it  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  process  of 
fusion  between  Normans  and  English.  It  made  all  the 
men  of  the  English  kingdom  feel  themselves  henceforth 
Englishmen  and  nothing  else.  Without,  it  had  an  effect  of 
exactly  the  same  kind.  The  English  Kings  still  kept 
large  continental  [)osscssions ;  but  from  that  time  it  was 
plain  that  they  held  them  as  English  Kings.  The  parts 
of  their  continental  dominions  which  the  English  Kings 
kept  were  exactly  those  which  were  furthest  off,  and 
which  hod  least  in  common  with  either  their  English  or 
their  Norman  dominions.  They  no  longer  reigned  on  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire ;  but  they  still  kept  castles  in  the 
I^enees  and  cities  on  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne.  Now, 
whatever  remembrances  of  the  time  when  Normandy  hud 
conquered  England  might  still  linger  in  Norman  breast« 
on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  no  man  could  say  that 
Aqxiitaine   had   ever  conquered  England.^      Neither  had 

'  Yet  !ioe  the  wouderFiU  entry  (wUch  I  hmrta  <)uoted,  vol.  iii.  p.  7 19,  Ed.  2) 
from  the  Ajuutflfl  AIUheiuM  (Peru,  xx.  817) ;  "Hac  mrtate  AquiUui  cuio 
Aoglo-Butoiudi  DftTali  pnelio  pugnaveruut,  cuaque  victue  buo  dominio  sub* 
jag&Tenmt.'* 
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Eng-land  ever  conquered  Aquifcaine ;  but  Enijland  and 
AquitaiiiG  fell  into  the  p<isition  which  is  natural  when 
two  countries  of  very  unequal  power  are  united  under  a 
common  prince.  Aqnitaine  became  a  dependency  of  Eng^ 
land,  an  unwilling  dependency,  if  we  look  to  one  class  of 
its  inhabitants,  a  most  willing-  dependency,  if  we  look  to 
another.  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  welt  knew  their  interest 
in  cleaving  to  the  cause  of  the  more  distant  master.  But  the 
land  was  still  »  dependency.  It  was  a  possession,  not  of  a 
native  Duke,  not  of  a  Norman  or  AngeWn  prince,  not  of  the 
master  of  a  cosmopolitan  empire^  but  simply  of  a  King*  of 
England.  Henceforth  all  our  continental  wars  are  dis- 
tinctly and  purely  English  wars,  wars  waged  to  main- 
tain the  real  or  supposed  power  and  honour  of  England. 
When  Aqnitaine  is  lost  and  won  again — when  Edward  the 
Tliird  wins,  and  when  Mary  loses,  Calais — when  Henry  the 
Fifth  not  only  wins  back  Rouen,  but  holds  sway  in  Paris 
itself — when,  last  of  all,  Henry  the  Eighth  makes  our 
latest  conquest  of  Boulogne — at  all  these  stages  the  strife 
is  purely  English.  It  is  a  quarrel  whieh  the  Englishman 
had  inherited  from  the  Norman,  but  it  is  a  quarrel  which 
he  had  long  learned  to  look  on  as  his  own.  Normandy 
taught  England  to  become  a  continental  power ;  she  taught 
her  to  become  the  special  rival  of  France ;  and,  having  done 
this,  she  gave  up  as  it  were  her  own  separate  being,  and 
herself  sank  into  a  French  province. 

Such  was  the  course  which  our  history  has  actually 
taken.  It  is  perhaps  vain  to  guess  what  course  it  might 
liave  taken,  had  the  light-armed  English  on  Senlac  faith- 
fiilly  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  King.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
keep  ourselves  from  the  thought  that,  had  the  Normau 
Conquest  never  happenwl,  our  EurojMjan  position  could 
hardly  have  been  what  it  actually  baa  been.  If  England 
and  Gaul  had  never  Ijcen  brought  into  that  close  communion 
which  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  about,  we  may  con- 
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ceive  that  we  should  have  held  a  place  in  Europe,  higher 
doubtless  in  degree*  but  essentially  the  same  kind,  as  that 
which  has  been  held  by  our  kinsmen  of  the  Scandinavian 
North.  Our  geographical  position  would  have  hardly 
allowed  us  to  remain  so  thoroughly  a  world  of  our  own, 
so  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  general  course  of  European 
politics,  as  even  Denmark,  and,  still  more,  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  commonly  been.  We  may  compare  our 
great  days  of  continental  prowess  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  with  the  passing  splendours  of  Swedish 
victory  under  Gustavus  Adolphiis  and  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
There  is  indeed  the  diOerence  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
chronological  order  of  the  wise  conqueror  and  the  mere 
knight-errant  is  reversed.  Henrj-  the  Fifth  may  stand 
beside  Gustavus,  while  Edward  the  Thirds  when  his  trap- 
pings of  chivalry  arc  torn  aside,  can  hardly  ask  for  a 
higher  place  than  Charles  the  Twelfth,  But  the  English 
conquerors  at  least  appeared  some  centuries  earlier  than 
their  Swed^h  followers,  and  those  days  of  exceptional  and 
momentary  continental  conquest  are  far  from  making 
up  the  whole  European  career  of  England.  Our  insular 
position,  combiued  with  the  career  which  was  fixed  for  ns 
by  our  Norman  Conqueror,  has  given  England  a  special 
position  of  her  own  in  Europe.  She  can  choose,  almost 
at  pleasure,  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  other  European 
state  can  choose,  whether  she  will  take  a  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  or  stand  aloof  from  them.  We  can  either 
play  the  part  which  our  Norman  Conqueror  opened  to 
OS,  ov  we  can  fall  back  on  the  [>art  of  the  older  England 
of  i£thelstan  and  Eodgar.  We  can  again  be  the  island 
Empire  surrounded  by  its  vassal  states,  vassal  states  no 
longer  to  be  looked  for  in  our  own  group  of  islands,  but 
in  the  kingdoms  which  we  have  won,  the  colonics  which 
we  have  planted,  in  the  lands  beyond  either  Ocean.' 
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In  tlim  way  the  whole  later  liiet 
«'ftTri»ut»  tf»  fort' ij,^n  powers  has  been  aBccted  by  causes  of 
whii;h  tlio  Nnrman  Conquest  was  the  beginning.  Along-- 
tddo  of  thiti  inlUionco  on  our  politival  and  mihtary  history, 
the  same  event  luul  also  au  influence  not  less  marked  on  our 
eivletiiuHtieai  liist^iry.  But  while,  from  the  political  and 
military  side,  increatjed  intereourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  meunt  incroascd  fumu  and  strenj^h,  from  the  ecclesi- 
afiticil  siile  it  uieniit  only  further  subjoetiun  to  a  foreign 
iHiwer.  Throiijfh  titc  whole  of  the  four  reigns  which  we 
bavi?  gone  Uiruugh,  we  have  seen  the  encroaehmcuts  of  the 
Roman  see  grow  bolder  at  every  stt»p,  and  we  have  seen 
that  every  »tage  of  encroaeliment  is  marked  by  contempo- 
rary w  riter«  a«  an  innovation  on  the  ancient  laws  of  Kng- 
land.  But  wo  have  seen  how  vigorously  both  the  Kings 
and  the  clergy  of  Knghtnd  withstood  those  several  forms  of 
innovation  which  touched  their  soveral  interests.  The  two 
points  for  which  Hildebrand  had  so  aealoo^ly  striven  wexv 
both  alike  innovations  on  ancient  English  pnctice,  and 
bodi  alika  won  finnly  withstood.  VTe  have  seen  0ml 
Htblrtumid  and  bis  snciMssors  aever  ventured  to  suggeaft 
to  «itli«r  WkUian  tkat  h»  dioaU  give  op  Uie  aaoiflnft 
«Mtoai  of  bis  pradeoeBBOR  by  wUch  tbe  Biafaop  and  the 
Abbot  vsMitvd  tkair  «featw  torn  tfa*  Kiag.  Pcv  tfaii^ 
ia  ottr  «M»  tlimtf  «n  smmv  ii— ilibli  tbaa  tUs  atteff 
«f  tW  graal  Boatiil  Tbs  rigbt  ol*  inrertitan  was 
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guilty  in  Henry.     Gregorj'  most  have  deemed  that,  of  th«  ch.  xa 
two  things,  William  was  more  likely  to  give  up  the  external 
dimity  of  his  Crown  than  to  ^ve  up  the  exercise  of  it« 
ancient  rights  within  hia  kingdom.     The  one  sacrifice  ia 
asked  for,  bat  in  vain  ;  the  other  is  not  even  asked  for. 
The  question  of  investitores  never  troabled  the  mind  either  NoKmplK 
of  the  politic  Tjanfranc  or  of  the  saintly  Wolfstan.    The  in-  v«titti«» 
vestiture  of  the  Bishop  by  the  King  forms  the  very  life  and  ^^j^*** 
soul  of  the  most  famous  of  the  legends  which  have  gathered  piel»tefi. 
round  Wulfstan's  name.^     The  question  never  troubled  the 
mind  of  Anselm,  till,  in  his  foreign  sojoum,  he  learned 
that  the  ancient  law  of  England  was  proscribed  by  the 
decrees  of  a  continental  Council.^     At  last  the  question  Sanlcnwi 
was  settled  by  the  calm  policy  of  Henry,  who  gave  up  the  Hmtytb* 
outward  ceremony,  knowing  that  all  that  it  really  implied  ^^™*- 
still  remained  his  own.    Now  that  the  ingenuity  of  Randolf 
Flambard  had  found  out   that  Bishops  and  Abbots  were 
the  military  tenants  of  the  Kingj  bound  to  do  homage  to 
him  for  their  temporal  benefices,  the  King  could  afford  to 
give  op  the  ceremony  which  to  tender  consciences  looked 
like  a  claim  to  bestow  the  spiritual  office.    In  truth  Henry 
gained  more  by  this  compromise  than  he  lost.     Still,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  step  in  the 
advance  of  the  power  of  Rome  in  England,  when  the  use 
which  the  holy   Eadward  had  freely  practised  was  given 
up  in  deference  to  rales  laid  down  by  an  Italian  Council. 

But  the  advance  of  the  Roman  power  was  also  marked  Romui 
in  more  practical  ways.     From  the  accession  of  William  menu 
onwards,   applications    to    Rome,   and   visits   of   Legates  ^**  ^*** 
from  Rome,  become  more  and  more  frequent.     Questions 
which  in  earlier  times  would  have   been  settled   by  the 
powers  of  the  national  Church  and   State  beg^n,  step  by 
step,  to  be  referred  to  the  judgenient  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 

>  8es  voL  iv.  pp.  380-38S.    Cf.  Ginldns,  Spec  EccL  hr.  34. 
'  3m  above,  p.  144. 
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CB.  xxir.  OT  his  ropren^ntatives.    As  William  had  craved  the  Itlessin^ 
of  Rome  on  his  cnt^?rprise,  so,  on  one  solemn  day  at  least 
he  received  his  Crown  at  the  hands  of  Roman  Legates.' 
In  Eadward's  dnj's  the  Norman  Robert  was  driven  from  the 
see  of  Cauterburj'  by  the  voice  of  the  Enjy^Wsh  people.     In 
William's  dayH  Eng-lish  Stigand  was  deprived  of  the  same 
Action  of    sec  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  PontitT.     The  Legates 
uadtr'**'*"  come  olV'ner  and  oftcner ;  even  in  Henry's  reign  a  simplt 
Heary.       presbyter,  deputed  by  the   Pope  of  one  world,  presumed 
to   displaec   the    P«j>e   of  the   other   world    in    his    own 
church.     And  we  have  seen  how  the  only  way  to  avoid 
such  degradation  was  for  the  Patriarch  of  Britain  himself 
to  become  the  representative  of  his  Roman  brother.-     If 
these  things  were  done  under  Henry,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  we  Bnd  Stephen  stooping  to  ask  for  a  papal  confirma- 
tion of  his  election  to  the  Crown,^  or  that,  throughout  the 
troubles  of  his  rci^n,  the  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  whether 
a  stranger  or  an  English  prelate,  holds  a  place  of  marked 
superiority  among   the    temporal    and   spiritual   chiefs  of 
iiceof  the  kingdom.     In  the  Councils  which  the  Legates  hold  we 
Rome.        fin<i  the  practice  of  appealing  to  a  foreign  court  at  once 
fast   gaining   ground  and   censured  as  a  novelty  by  the 
English  writers  of  the  time.*    At  lost  we  see  the  right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  solemnly  discussed  before  the  papal 
Cortmation  tribunal,'^  and  the  Bishops  of  England  are  forbidden  by 

forWdSn!'  ^^^  ^°P®  ^  ^^*  **^y  P*^  ^^  *'^®  coronation  of  the  son 
of  their  King."  Such  a  coronation  might  indeed  be  taken 
as  a  breach  of  the  right  of  the  English  nation  to  a  free 
choice  at  the  next  vacancy  of  the  Crown;  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Roman  Bishop  could  have  any  interest  in 
the  matter.  In  all  these  different  ways  the  power  of  the 
Roman  sec  over  our  island  was  strengthened  ;  the  state  of 
things  thus  grew  up  which  called  forth  the  first  resistance 


'  Se«  Tol.  IT.  p.  339. 
'  Seeabove^  p.  314. 


*  See  above,  p.  136.   '  See  abov«,  p.  247. 

*  !:J«e  abov«,  p.  326.    *  See  obore,  p.  315. 
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of  the   second  Henry  and  the  more  eflectaal  action  of  ch.  ; 
the  Eighth. 


Another  sphere  of  action  whkjh  was  opened  to  England  F4igiirii 
by  the  Norman  Conqneet  partakes  both  of  the  military  ^^ 
and  of  the   religious  character,  and  it  has  been  already 
incidentally  glanced  at.     The  6rst  Crasade  was  in  truth 
that  which  William  himself  led  against  Kngland.^     In  the 
worthier  Crusades  agains?t  the  Infidel  which  followed,  Eng- 
land held  no  mean  place.     But  we  nmy  be  sure  that  it  was  a  twqU 
mainly  owing  to  the  infusion  of  the  Norman  spirit  of  ad-  j^OTimu, 
venture  that  England  came  to  take  the  share  in  them  Conqq«i. 
which   she   did.     The   Englishman,   left   to  himself,  was 
valiant  in  defending  his  own  shores;  he  was  ready  to  go 
on  errands  of  devotion  or  chanty  to  BomCi  to  Jerusalem, 
or  even  to  India.     When  driven  from  his  own  land,  he 
was  ready  to  take  service  under  a  distant  master,  and  to 
fight  for  the  Eastern  Ctesar  as  valiantly  as  he  could  have 
fought  for  a  King  of  the  house  of  Cerdio  or  of  Godwine. 
But  we   may  doubt  whether   the  thought   of  combining 
warfare   and   devotion,    the    thought   of   going   forth   on 
an   armed   pilgrimage,    would   ever  have   come,   without 
prompting  from  outside,  into  the  mind  either  of  Alfred 
or  of  Harold.     We  may  judge  of  ourselves  in  this  matter  Small 
by  the  part  which  actually  was  played  by  our  Scandinavian  ^^^  g^^^^, 
kinsfolk.     Thev   had   their   share  in   the  Crusades;  but **'»»^'*»°» 

in  tbe 

it  was  by  no  means  a  leading  share.     The  expeditions  Cnwud**. 
of  Sigurd  the  Crusader  in  Spain  and  in  Palestine  stand  Cranwla 
almost    alone ;    and    his   brother    Eystein    thought    that  *"     *"   ' 
he  himself   did    more  wisely  by   staying  at   home   and 
working  for  the  good  of  his  own  people.*    Otherwise  we 
might  have  ItKiked  for  the  counti'ymen  of  Harold  Ilardrada 
to  bear  the  foremost  share  in  enterprises  in  those  regions 
of  the  world  which  had  beheld  his  most  famous  exploits. 


■  SeeTol.iu.  p.  321. 


*  See  tbetr  disooune  Ln  Itiag,  Ui.  178,  ]  79. 
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The  same  clianjje  which  came  over  the  Enf>lish  some 
centuries  before,  seems  now  to  have  come  over  the 
Northmen,  A  few  generations  were  enough  to  turn  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  in  their  new  world  of  Britain,  into 
a  people  who  had  small  thought  of  war  or  policj-  beyond 
that  world.  In  the  like  sort,  the  Scandinavian  nations 
seem,  about  this  time,  to  have  lost  their  spirit  of  distant 
enterprise,  and  to  have  confined  their  policy  and  warfare 
within  the  bounds  of  Northern  Europe.  If  then  Scandi- 
navia took  but  a  small  share  in  the  Crusades,  we  may 
doubt  whether  England,  left  to  herself,  even  with  her 
greater  geographical  advantages,  would  have  taken  s 
much  greater  share.  From  what  part  of  Europe  the 
crusading  impulse  really  came,  we  see  by  the  name  which 
all  the  nations  of  VTt'stern  Europe  have  ever  since  borne 
on  Eastern  lips.  From  those  days  till  ours  they  have 
always  been  the  Franks,  Franks  of  course  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  FrnHci  bore  at  Paris,  not  in  that  which 
it  bore  at  Aachen.  And  among  such  Franks  the  Nor- 
mans held  a  foremost  place;  one  Norman  indeed,  the  old 
Roger  of  Toesny,  had  waged  a  private  crusade  against 
the  Saracens  of  Spain  before  Pope  Urban  had  summoned 
all  Christendom  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine.*  The 
Norman  brought  the  crusading  spirit  with  him  into  Eng- 
land, he  bequeathed  it  to  his  English-horn  descendautsi  he 
even  taught  it  to  Englishmen  in  the  stricter  sense,  to  the 
race  whom  he  had  conquered.  In  this  way  again  England 
was  drawn  by  the  Conquest  into  the  same  general  current 
as  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  a  largo  share  of  the 
dangers  and  the  glories  of  the  Holy  Wars  were  borne  by  men 
who  were  English  by  blood  or  biith.  The  list  of  English 
crnsaders  hcgpns  with  a  company  strangely  grouped  and 
strangely  named.  We  have  seen  that  the  call  to  the  first 
CruBadc  was  obeyed  by  the  foreign-born  ^Ethcling  Eadgar,^ 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  514.  '  See  above,  p.  94. 
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by  the  English  traitor  Ralph  of  Wader,'  and  l>y  one  on.  xxiv. 
worthier  thaa  they,  but  vphose  name  still  speaks  of  Nor- 
man influences,  the  martyr  Robert  son  of  Godwinc.* 
Against  the  glory  of  one  English  Robert  we  must  indeed 
set  the  in&roy  of  another  English  Robert  from  the  sume 
shire,  the  renegade  Robert  of  Saint  Alban's,  whom  we  hear 
of  as  passing  to  the  service  of  Saladin  and  insulting  the 
Christian  defenders  of  Jerusalem  in  the  last  moment  of 
their  agony.'  But  all  stains  are  wiped  out  by  the  Inst 
name  on  the  list  of  Englishmen  who  did  battle  in  the 
Holy  Land.  That  list  does  not  end  till  England  had  again  EJwwd 
a  King  l>eariDg  an  English  name  and  speaking  the  Engli^^h 
tongue.  It  ends  when  Sir  Edward  of  England,  soon  to 
be  the  greatest  of  her  Kings,  chose  neither  the  tongue  of 
his  Angevin  fathers  nor  that  of  his  Provencal  mother,  but 
the  native  speeoh  of  his  own  kingdom,  as  the  tongue 
which  his  interpreters  were  bidden  to  expound  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nnbelieving  Soldan.* 
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Another  point  of  increased  intercourse  with  foreign  lands 
was  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  accession  of 
a  foreign  dynasty.  We  have  seen  how  rare  it  was  in 
the  older  time  for  an  English  King,  ^theling,  or  Ealdor- 
man  to  seek  a  wife  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Teutonic 
portions  of  his  own  island.  English  Kings  had  almost  li;^  Kin^H- 
always  married  the  daughters  either  of  other  English  Kings, 
as  long  as  there  were  any,  or  else  of  the  great  men  of 

I  See  above,  p.  94,  Mid  roL  Iv.  p.  591 , 

*  See  abore,  p.  94,  aud  AppaixUx  R. 

*  Bee  Benedict,  I.  341,  for  the  Mcount  of  the  ireuoa  of  "quidam  fVater 
TeOQpU,  genore  ci  futioDb  AngUcus,  Itobertus  do  Saooto  Albano."  "  No- 
tioD«  "  merely  implioH  a  duui'd  birtli)tlace ;  "  gcncro  "  impUca  hia  d«KCDt. 
To  be  "  geaura  AugUcus  "  as  vnsU  u  "  natiune  **  ImpUai  either  actual  01<l- 
"Kriglt***  doscent,  or  at  least  dtsccDt  from  seTenil  {^cfatioiu  of  foragn 
Mttlen. 

*  See  Walter  of  Hemingborgh,  i.  337.  I  ahall  har«  to  vpeak  of  this 
painge  tn  the  next  Chapter. 
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their  own  kingdom.  The  foreign  marriages  of  ^Ethelberht, 
of  yEthelnulf,  and  of  ^thelred  all  stand  out  as  exceptions; 
and  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  three  led  to  the  two  most 
important  results  in  our  whole  history  since  our  landing  in 
the  isle  of  Britain.'  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Alfred,  the  daughters  of  English  Kings  had  been 
far  more  freely  given  in  marriage  to  foreign  princes, 
Flemish,  Saxon,  and  even  French.  Still,  even  these  caset^ 
may  he  looked  on  as  exceptional ;  if  one  daughter  of 
i^lfred  became  the  remote  ancestress  of  the  wife  of  the 
Conqueror,  another  and  a  greater,  the  ivtfe  of  yEthelred 
the  Ealdonnan,  had  gained  undying  fame  in  her  own 
land  as  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians.^  If  the  foreign 
marriages  of  one  daughter  of  /Ethclred  hud  cursed 
England  with  the  first  momentary  visit  of  Enstaee  of 
Boulogne  and  with  the  longer  sojourn  of  Ralph  the 
Timid,  the  elder  sisters  of  Godgifu  had  been  given  to 
the  Ealdormcn  of  the  land,  and  two  of  their  husbands, 
the  traitor  Eadric  and  the  hero  Ulfcytel,  had  marched 
with  their  royal  brother-in-law  to  the  hill  of  Assaudun.^ 
From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  onwards,  the  exception 
becomes  the  rule ;  English  Kings  now,  for  the  most  part, 
seek  both  wives  for  their  sons  and  husbands  for  their 
daughters  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  kingdom. 
Unless  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  und  Margaret  is  to 
count  OS  an  English  sohjcct,  no  King  between  Harold  and 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  only  one  eldest-  son  of  a  King,* 
married  a  wife  of  English  birth.  Many  of  these  foreign 
marriages  led  directly  or  indirectly  to  political  results ;  but 


■  Sm  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

*  Sw  vol.  i.  Ajiptmdix  F^  Ed.  7, 

■  See  wl.  i.  pp.  355,  363,  431,  mid  p.  640,  Ed.  j. 

*  The  nurriagQ  of  the  filAck  Prinra  with  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  ia  tbe 
one  cMe  m  our  Kutoiy  of  a  Prince  of  Wa1c«  iu  the  modern  aoikte  mimyixtf 
uk  £ngUnbwoui&n,  imlew  nay  one  chooeee  to  cuuiit  tha  loa  of  Henry  th«  Sixth 
w  Ftiiwe  uf  Wales  »t  the  time  uf  tun  marriage  with  Aime  KeviUe. 
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for  I^bel  of  Angouleme  and  Eleanor  of  Provenc-e  there  ca  xxiv. 
would  hardly  have  been  room  for  the  career  of  Earl  Simon. 
When  all  traces  of  foreig-n  origin  had  passed  away  from  EngUah 
the  descendants  of  the  Angevin,  wheJi,  in  the  hooses  of  JlJJSIl^i 
York  and  Tiidor,  we  had  again  Kings  who,  if  our  tyrants,  Tudora. 
were  at  least  our  countrymen,  the  ancient  usage  came  to 
life  again,  and  Englishwomen  were  again  deemed  worthy 
to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  English  Kings.     Under 
the  Stewart  dynasty  the  foreign  fashion  set  in  a^in,  to 
receive  one  blow  in  the  marriage  which  gave  us  two  English 
Queens  in  the  djiup^hters  of  James  the  Second.     It  was 
further  strengthened,  like  other  foreign  fashions,  by  the 
coming  of  the  Hano^enan  dynasty,  till  in  our  own  days 
we  have  seen  another  blow  dealt  to  the  servile  tradition, 
a  tradition  in  which  we  must  see  one  of  the  results  of 
the  conaing  of  William,  but  which  would  hare  seemed  as 
strange  and  contemptible  to  William  himself  as  it  would 
have  seemed  to  J^Ifred. 


In  all  these  various  wail's  the  eflfcct  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was  to  make  England  a  member,  and  a  most  im- 
portant member,  of  the  general  European  commonwealth. 
Instead  of  living  a  life  of  her  own,  as  Scandinavia,  and  to 
some  extent  Spain,  has  done,  the  island  realm  has  had  a 
more  constant  iuflueuee  on  general  European  affairs  than 
either  of  the  peninsular  realms.  But  the  result  of  this 
change  is  not  confined  merely  to  wars,  negotiations,  and 
royal  marrii^es,  or  to  the  increased  power  of  the  Roman 
see  over  England.  An  increased  intercourse  of  every  kind 
with  other  European  lauds  was  an  immediate  result  of  the 
Conquest.  Hitherto  the  commercial  dealings  of  England 
had  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  kindred  lands  of 
Germany  and  Flanders.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  old 
mercantile  Institutes  of  London,  though  the  Norman  and 
the  Frenchman  were  not  shut  out,  yet  it  was  the  "  men  of 
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the  Emperor"  whose  visits  were  specially  encouraged,  and 
who  were  placed  almost  on  a  level  with  the  natives  of  the 
land.'  The  Norman  Conquest,  followed  by  the  aecesaion  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty,  in  no  way  disconragped  the  German 
trade,  while  it  still  further  quickened  the  Flemish  trade, 
and  opened  all  the  ports  of  Gaul  to  constant  intercourse 
with  England.  It  must  have  made  a  vast  change  in  the 
commerce  of  Western  Enrope  when  the  months  of  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  prince  as  the  mouths  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn, 
and  the  Uumber.  One  most  important  result  of  the 
military  conquest  of  England  was  the  way  in  which  it 
opened  the  path  for  peaceful  Sfttlement  in  England.  The 
merchant  towns — London  ahove  all — became  the  seats  of 
a  large  foreign  population,  chiefly  from  Normandy  and 
the  other  French-speaking  lands.  The  commerce  both  of 
Loudon  and  York  with  the  German  and  Flemish  lands 
still  went  on  and  increased  in  activity.^  But  the  natural 
kinsfolk  of  Englishmen  had  not  the  s:ime  influence  on  the 
English  merchant  towns  as  the  peaceful  kinsfolk  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  German  llansa  of  London  flourished,  but 
it  flourished  as  a  foreign  settlement ;  the  Norman  settlers 
in  the  city  became  a  large  and  important  element  among 
the  civic  inhabitants.  Loudon  contained,  not  only  Nor- 
man merchants,  not  only  Norman  lords  holding  franchises 
within  the  city  walls,  but  Norman  settlers,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  smalt  independent  fortunes  and  of  a  peacefnl 
turn  of  mind.  In  Gilbert  Becket  we  see  the  tyi»e  of 
the  Norman  citizen,  neither  merchant  nor  feudal  lord.^ 


'  See  ToL  i.  p.  309. 

*  8«e  Appendix  GO. 

*  SoWUUun  Fits-8tepliim  (Gilei,  1.  18.;)  dutincUy  ftflSrnu.     The  |w«Bla^ 
of  Tboouw  wore  "ave»  Luudonie  m«Uafltiiu,   De<[ue  fcenerantcv,  Deque 
officit.<M  negotiu)te«,  lied  de  reditibtu  iiuia  hottorBioe  viv«Dte«/'     But  the 
unonymoos   Ijambeth  writer  (Giles,  ti.   73)  calls  (Hlbert  Becket  "in  own 
merdonim  exerddo  tit  indaetrius."     He  q>eAlui  of  the  nambtir  of  citiseaa 
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There  mnst  have  been  many  others  of  his  class,  chiefly 
no  <Iou1)t  in  London,  hat  to  some  extent  in  other  citiee 
also. 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  and  busier  intercourse  between  Kngland  and  other 
European  lands  showed  itself  in  another  way  besides  the 
settlement  in  Kngland  of  whole  classes  of  men,  like  the 
foreign  land-owners  and  the  foreign  citizens.  England 
was  thrown  open  to  individual  settlers  of  every  class,  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  foreign  lands  were  in  return 
thrown  open  to  Englishmen.  Among  the  clerical  and 
learned  classes,  two  claases  almost,  but  not  qnite,  the 
same,  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  nations  were  almost 
forgotten  from  one  end  of  Western  Eurojx?  to  another. 
Clerks  and  scholars  freely  passed  from  the  dominions  of 
one  prince  to  those  of  another,  sojourning,  receiving  pre- 
ferment, keeping  np  correspondence  of  various  kinds  both 
in  their  own  and  in  foreign  lands.  Into  this  international 
society-  England  was  now  freely  admitted.  To  some  extent 
this  was  merely  a  revival  of  an  earlier  state  of  things.  In 
tlie  days  of  the  Fninkish  Kings  and  Emperors,  English 
missionaries  and  Eiigli)»h  scholars  had  been  freely  welcomed 
CD  the  continent,  and  continental  scholars  had  been  freely 
welcomed  in  England.  But  the  days  of  Wilfrith  and 
Ealhwine,  of  Grimbald  and  John  the  Old-Saxon,  had 
passed  awny.  llieir  only  trace  for  a  long  time  hefore 
the  Conquest  was  that  promotion  of  German,  and  espe- 
cially Lotharingian,  churchmen  which  began  under  Cnut, 
and  went  on  \vhen  Godwinc  and  Harold  acted  in  the 
name  of  Eadward.'  But  now,  not  only  were  English 
offices,  temporal  and  spiritual,  bestowed  on  foreigners  as 
a  part  of  the  immediate  process  of  Conquest,  but  men 

of  Rouen  and  Caen  who  catno  to  London  and  aettled  in  London  for  par- 
pQtNs  of  tnde. 

^  See  vol.  ii  f^,  79-81. 
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of  all  nations,  chiefly  of  course  of  the  French-speaking 
nations,  pressed  into  England.  Nor  did  they  always  come 
merely  to  seek  preferment  for  themselves;  some  came  on 
errands  which  were  really  to  the  advantage  of  the  land  which 
they  came  to.  We  can  hardly  judge  of  that  free  opening  of 
prefenueut  in  one  land  to  natives  of  another  which  made 
Maurilius  at  home  in  Normandy,  which  mude  Lunfrunc  and 
Anselm  at  home  hoth  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  and 
which,  if  it  found  room  for  strangers  in  England,  also  found 
room  for  Englishmen  in  strange  lands.  It  was  in  this  age 
that,  for  once  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  sec,  the  chair  of 
Peter  was  filled  hy  an  Englishmanv  an  Englishman  certainly 
by  birth,  and,  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  most 
likely  also  an  Englishman  hy  blofnl.'  A\T:iile  Nicolas  Break- 
spear  of  Saint  Alban's  was  winning  his  way  to  the  papal 
throne,  other  Englishmen  wei'c  holding  high  offices  in  the 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily.*  We  are  again  met  by  the 
standing  difficulty  whether  the  Englishmen  so  siwken  of 
were  Englishmen  by  blood  as  well  as  by  birth.  But,  even 
if  they  were  the  sons  of  Norman  settlers,  they  were 
looked  on  us  Englishmen  in  foreign  lands,  and  they 
thus  give  us  another  witness  to  the  fusion  of  the  two 
races.  It  is  yet  mor«  striking  when  we  And  one  who  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  an  Englishman  by  blood  as  well 
as  hy  birth,  seated  on  a  Norman  episcopal  throne,  on  the 
throne  of  that  very  GeoilVey  of  Mowbray  who  had  had 
so  great  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.  Algarius, 
Bishop   of  Cuutances>  who   sat  for  sixteen  years  in  the 

'  In  the  Lived  of  tlio  Pn{ioti  (Muratoii,  HI.  440,  H^Ot  NicolaA,  aftcrwarda 
Hadrijui,  is  Hjiukeu  of  an  "  iiuttonu  AiigHcud  de  ciutro  Sanutl  AlUuii,"  and  it 
is  added  tliat  he  w«a  "  paapcr  olericim,  sive  clericim  pauporcultu."  He 
WEB  "in  AngUouut  LAttoA litiguik pcHtua  ;"  ko al luuit  itBtaiidaiii Muratori ; 
LSnganl  quotinj;  fruiu  Buruijiiw,  Instead  of  "AnjflicS."  nfiula  "tmmi,"  See 
fHtfther  ruforeuctw  U>  the  Eu^Iiidi  birth  uf  Nicohu  in  Williiuu  of  Newburgb, 
U.  6  ;  John  of  Saliobur^'.  Polycraticas,  viii.  23  (toI.  iir.  p.  367,  GQes) ; 
Matthew  Paris,  WaU,  93  ;  nnd  Gest.  Ahb.  i.  J12. 

'  See  StuLba,  ConatitutiomJ  Hitftory,  1.  550. 
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days  of  Stephen,  can  hardly  have  been  anything  bnt 
an  English  ^^Ifgar*  The  constant  use  of  the  Latin 
langiiagCj  strenglhened  by  the  wide  rang^  of  tho  French 
lang-uage,  spoken  ae  it  now  was  from  Dunfermline  to 
Jerusalem,  had  made  men  of  learning  almost  forget  their 
personal  nationality,  and  feel  themselves  members  of  one 
great  commonwealth  spread  over  all  Western  Europe. 
This  was,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  one  result  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is  a  more  amiable  form  of  the 
process  which  had  once  quartered  on  us  Thurstjin  of  Glas- 
tonbury and  Paul  of  Saint  Alban*s,  a  process  wliich  we  see 
has  another  side,  when  our  John  of  Salisbmy  goes  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Full)ert  and  Ivo  at  Cliartres.  It  is  to  the  strangers 
who  found  their  way  into  Kngland,  when  the  barriers  of 
blood  and  language  were  thus  broken  down,  that  we  owe, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  first  beginnings  of  our  Umi'crsities, 
when  tlie  Breton  Robert  revived  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  the  Italian  Vaearius  brought  in  the  study  of  the 
civil  law.'^  And  the  bright  side  of  the  new  state  of 
things  is  shown  in  all  its  fulness  when  our  Angevin 
King  sends  beyond  the  iKiunds  both  of  his  kingdom 
&nd  his  duchies,  beyond  the  dominions  of  his  over-lord 
and  bis  fellow  vassals,  to  seek  in  the  Imperial  land 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  ^  for  the  model  of  every 
pft  which  could  adorn  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  person 
of  Hugh  of  Grenoble,  of  Witham,  and  of  Lincoln. 
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In  all  these  ways  we  see  bow  the  Norman  Conquest, 
partly  by  its  immediate^  partly  by  its  more  distant  effects. 


*  See  Chronio  Normannfae,  Daoheaiie,  984  D ;  Beann,  Coaalias  531. 

*  See  Above,  p.  331. 

*  See  Uiu  grtnlcr  luid  tester  Life  of  Sfitut  H)%')i  ttliUxl  by  Mr.  Dimock. 
Hie  poet  of  thfi  luetrical  life  ttSum  care,  in  bi«  u|>emiig  verses,  to  lot  ue 
know  from  which  of  all  the  Bur)ruii(litM  liU  hero  came  ; 

"Imperielia  ubi  Bur^undui  aurgit  in  Alpoa 
£i  ooudescendit  Rhudajio,  cunTftlluk  venuuit." 
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CH.  XXIV.  gave  England  an  altogether  new  jilace  in  the  face  of  other 
nations.  We  have  now  to  go  on  to  see  the  still  more 
important  results  wliich  it  had  upon  the  constitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  social  state  of  Englishmen  in  their 
own  land. 
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§  2.  Tie  Effects  of  fke  Norman  Conqueat  on.  the 
Kingly  Power. 

llie  twofold  character  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a 
foreign  invasion  clothed  under  legal  fonns,  is  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  strongest  colours  in  the  changes  to 
which  it  led  in  the  position  of  the  King  and  the  nature  of 
his  government.  1  have  said  often  already,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  too  often,  that  King  William,  the  heir  of  Eadward, 
the  chosen  of  the  English  Witan,  the  consecrated  of  the 
Primate  Ealdrod,  the  King  to  whom  all  the  great  men 
of  England  swore  oaths  and  became  his  men,  made  no 
formal  claim  to  any  position  but  that  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Kings  who  were  before  him.  Nor  in  truth 
had  he  any  temptation  to  wish  for  any  other  position. 
The  lawful  powers  uf  an  English  King  were  such  aSj  in 
the  hands  of  suoh  a  King  as  William,  might  make  him 
more  powerful  than  any  ruler  within  the  bounds  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  pf>wer  of  an  English  King  was  indeed 
limited  by  the  law,  and  it  could  be  exercised  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  people.  But  it  had  always 
been  found  that  a  King  who  was  worthy  to  reign»  a  King. 
who  was  either  loved  or  feared,  much  more  a  King  who 
could  call  forth  that  mixed  feeling  of  love  and  fear  which 
our  forefathers  spoke  of  as  awe/  could  always  govern  aa 
well  as  reign.  Under  such  a  King  the  will  of  the  people 
simply   conJirmed   the    will    of  the   King.      An   English 

'  S«e  ftboye,  p.  1 1,7^,  for  this  phraw  m  Appli«I  both  to  Hem/  the  Firet 
*nd  Hetiiy  the  tSooond, 
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86fl 


aa-      ^l 


King  was   not   like  a    Byzantine   despot;    it   never   was  ob.  xxir. 

held   in    England    that   the   will   of   the   prince   had   in 

itself  the  force  of  law.     But  the  will  of  a  prince  who  was 

wise  enough  to  see  that  his  own  interests  and  the  interests 

of  Ids  people  were  the  same,  seldom  failed  to  become  law 

by  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  people.'     Ilis  power  lay  Its  jKijiular 

in  the  fact  that  he  was  still  the  true  Q""*V>  ^^  once  the  ^^k, 

choice  and  the  leader  of  the  nation ;  that  he  still,  always  in 

theory,  sometimes  in  practice,  gathered  his  whole  people 

around  him  to   debate  on   the   common  weal.     Here  lay 

his  strength.     His   powers  were  limited  by  law ;   but, 

within  the  lawful  range  of  his  powers,  he  could  demand 

obedience  in  every  comer  of  his  kingdom.     He  had  not  Th«  Eng- 

Bunk    from    a   real   King   of   the   notion  into  a   nominal  gtliiaKbg, 

over-lord  of  a  divided  realm.    His  Earls  were  still  magis-  ''"^  "?'  • 

•^       merv  lord* 

tnites  sent  by  him,  magistrates  who  met  their  sovereign 

and  their  fellows  in  the  great  Gemots  of  the  kingdom ; 

they  were   not   princes,  eaeh   sovereign    within   his   own 

estates,  and  who  never  met  together  in  a  national  assembly 

of  the  whole  laud.     The  powers  which  passed  to  William  Comiwiri- 

by  his  election  and  coronation  would    have  been  ill  ex-  ^^^^  £„,. 

changed  for  a  nominal  rule  over  the  wider  extent  of  the  lf"'j:,»^'»l 

realm  which  paid  the  King  of  Paris  a  nominal  homage,  or  uf  the 

even  for  the  loftier  majesty  which  surrounded  the  Lord  of 

the  World  himself.    William  had  every  reason  to  be  content 

with  the  position  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  if 

only  the  circnmstances  in  which  he  found  himself  would 

allow  him  to  abide  in  their  position.     But  the  cironra stances  EflecCa  of 

in  which  he  found  himself  forced  another  course  upon  him.  podtitm  in 

He  could  not  abide  in  the  position  of  iElfred,  or  even  in  ■»«»«*'»«*• 

.  ing  the 

the  position  of  Cnut.     He  was  driven  to  be  either  more  kinuiy 
or  less  than  iElfred  and  Cnut  bad  been.     And,  with  this 
choice  before  him,  he  chose  to  be  more  rather  than  to  be 
less.     Unless  he  was  ready  to  wield  the  rod  which  Ealdred 

>  9ee  vol.  L  pp.  53,  135. 
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OH.  xuv.  had  placed  in  his  hands  with  a  strength  with  which  no 
earlier  King  had  wielded  it,  his  only  choice  was  to  sink 
from  the  position  of  Eadgar  or  Cnut  into  that  of  his 
own  over-loi-d  at  Paris.  William  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  King,  and  not  a  mere  feudal  lord.  In  so  doing,  he 
drew  to  his  Crown  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  the 
dcspotfi  of  Byzantium  and  Cordova ;  hut,  in  so  doing,  he 
preserved  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England  and 
handed  them  on  as  an  heritage  for  ever. 
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It  shows  how  utterly  the  history  of  law  has  been 
misunderstood  by  those  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
understand  it,  when  we  sec  lawyer  after  lawyer  telling 
the  world  that  William  the  Conqueror  intn^duced  the 
"Feudal  System"  into  England.  Ingenious  writers  have 
looked  on  that  great  Gem6t  of  Salisbury  which  was 
held  in  the  year  before  William's  death  as  the  actual 
moment  when  this  amazing  revolution  took  place.^  That 
18  to  say,  they  have  picked  out,  as  the  act  by  which 
a  Feudal  System  was  introduced  in  England,  the  very 
act  by  which  William's  far-seeing  wisdom  took  cnre  that 
DO  Feudal  System  ever  should  grow  up  in  England.' 
So  far  as  any  Feudal  System  ever  existed  anywhere,  its 
principle  was  that  every  t«nant-in-ohief  of  the  Crown 
should  make  himself  as  nearly  a  sovereign  prince  as 
he  could,  that  his  under-tenants  should  owe  allegiance 
and  ol)edience  to  their  immeiliate  lord  only,  and  not  to 
the   rnyal  or  Itujwrial  head.     The  principle  of  William's 

'  The  nntioiM  of  lnwyttn  on  thfis*?  niRttere  may  be  •eon  m  the  talk  of 
BlM'kflUtiu^,  Ilk.  ii.  c.  4  {rtA.  ii.  p.  4S,  EH.  1&09),  which  Is  repeated  by 
Stephen  (i,  174)  in  the  year  1853,  an<l  by  Kerr  (ii.  49)  In  tho  year  1857, 
We  find,  ainoD^  other  curioua  things,  that  "  tho  lailltary  coniititution  of  the 
SftXQiu  betng  thun  laid  mtide  and  no  iithcr  intrtHluced  in  its  fFteiid,  the 
kingdom  waa  whully  dufcmxlcM."  PreacntJy,  "  Tha  principal  landowner* 
cubnuttvd  tlieir  Ukuds  to  the  yuke  of  Diilitary  tenure^"  and  what  not.  One 
b  tempted  to  refer  to  Saint  Luke,  xi.  53. 

*  Sw  roi  iv.  p.  695. 
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T^slation  was  that  every  man  throiif^hout  the  realm  of  ch,  xxit, 
iCn^land  should  plight  his  allegiance  to  his  lord  the  King, 
and  should  pay  obedience  to  the  laws  which  were  decreed  by 
bis  lord  the  King  and  his   Witan.     Instead  of  William 
intniducfng   a    Feudal    System   into   England,  instead    of 
consentin<j  to  sink  from  the  national  King^  of  the  whole 
nation  into  the  personal  lord  of  a  few  men  in  the  nation, 
he  stopjMjd  for  ever  any  tendencies — whether  tendencies  at 
work  before  his  comingf  or  tendencies  brought  in  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  coming — which  could  lower  the  King 
of  the  English  to  the  level  of  the    feudal  Kings  of  the 
mainland.     The   tendency   of  feudalism    is   to   a   divided 
land,   with   a   weak   central    government,   or   no   central 
government  at  all.    Every  such  tendency  William  checked, 
while  he  strengthened  every  tendency  which  could  help 
him    in   establishing   a   strong   central  government   over 
an  united  realm.     To  that  end  he  preserved  the  ancient  He  mattaa 
laws   and    institutions,   laws   and    institutions   which   he  ioBtitufcioiu 
had  no  temptation  to  sweep  away,  because  they  could  be  ^'"'^  ^^ 
easily  turned  into  the  best  instruments  for  compassing  his  \>oae. 
object.     Under  the  forms  of  lawful  succession,  he  reigned 
as  a  conqueror ;  under  the  forms  of  free  institutions,  he 
reigned  aa  a  despot.     In  truth  the  acts  of  the  despot  were 
needed  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.     As  conqueror, 
be  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  feudal  anarchy;  as  despot, 
he   saved   us   from   passing   the  brink.     Of  any    Feudal 
System,  looked  on  as  a  form  of  government,  or  rather  of 
no-government,  William,  instead  of  being  the  introducer, 
was  the  mightiest  and  most  successful  enemy. 

But  the  vrords/euditl  and  feuJalUm  have,  in  practice  at  Different 
least,  two  distinct  meanings.    The  so-called  Feudal  System,  JU^SewSrd 
that  is,  the  break  up  of  all  national  unity  in  a  kingdom,  '/Feod*!- 
nndoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  land.     But  yhuAmI 
the  feudal  tenure   of  land  does  not  in  itself  imply  any ' 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  central  power.     Even  if  we 
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cH.  ixiT.  look  merely  to  the  tt'nuro  of  land,  it  wouM  be  quite 
nntrue  to  say  that  William  introduced  feudulium  iota 
England.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  William  did  not  sya- 
tematically  introduce  any  new  kind  of  tenures;  and,  on 
the  other  hand ,  tendencies  in  a  feudal  direction  had 
been  buaily  at  work  long  before  his  coming.  Here  again 
the  Conqneet  merely  hastened  and  completed  changes 
which  hod  already  begun.  The  essence  of  a  feudal  tenuix' 
is  the  holding  of  land  by  the  grant  of  a  lord,  instea<l 
of  holding  it  simply  as  u  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  holder  of  a  primitive  r^el  held  his  land  of  no  man ; 
he  had  no  lord ;  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  owed  to  the  King  or  other  chief  of  the  common- 
wealth such  obedience  &&  the  law  prescribed,  but  the  tie 
was  purely  political  and  not  personal.  But  the  man  who 
received  a  grant  of  Und  on  condition  of  any  service, 
military  or  otherwise,  stood  to  his  lord  in  a  relation  which 
was  not  only  political  but  personal,  If  to  this  tenure  an 
act  of  personal  commendation  was  added,  the  full  feudal 
relation  was  created.*  Even  the  man  who  received  a  grant 
of  booklaud  on  such  terms  as  made  it  practically  as  much 
his  own  as  a  primitive  e^el^  had  still  received  his  land 
OS  a  grant.  He  owed  at  least  personal  gratitude  to  the 
grantor;  he  was  not  quite  in  the  same  position  as  the 
man  whose  land  was  no  grant  from  any  one,  but  was 
simply  his  share  of  the  land  which  the  tribe,  as  a 
tribe,  had  occupied  or  concpiercd.  In  all  these  ways,  as 
I  have  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  things  in 
England,  as  in  other  part*  of  Western  Europe,  were  fast 
tending  in  a  feudal  direction  before  William  came  into 
England.  His  coming  gave  those  tendencies  a  greatly 
increased  strength.  He  and  his  follo^vers  came  from  lauds 
when)  feudal  ideas  had  made  far  swifter  advances  than 
in  England.     To  the  mass  of  hts  followers  a  feudal  tenure, 

^  8m  vol  i,  p.  98. 
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a  military  tennre,   must   have  seemed   tHe   natural    aod  en.  xxit. 

universal   way  of  holdiii""  land.     A  primitive  e^e/.  even  ^^^^^ 

a  grant  of  bookland  not  charged  with  any  particular  ser-  the  Hor- 

▼ioes,  must  have  seemed  to  them  iK>metliin^''  strau^*  and 

uniutclUg^hlc.     Even  to  the  keen  eye  of  William  himself 

they  may  well  have  seemed  strange,  though  assuredly  they 

did    not  seem    unintelli^ble.     And  the    great   facts  of 

William's  reign  did  everything  to  strengthen  the  doctrine 

that  land  should  be  held  of  a  lord.     We   have  Hoeu  that,  watluu 

from   the    beginning,    he   dealt    with    all    lay   estates 

England  as  land  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  which  the  King 

granted  out  afresh,  whether  the  grant  was  to  the  former 

owner  or  to  some  new  grantee.     The  foreign  soldier  who 

received  his  reward  in  a  grant  of  English  laud  held  that 

Und,  as   a   plain    matter  of  fact  and  without  any  legal 

subtleties,  as  a  personal  gift  from   King  William.     The 

Englishman  who  bought   back   his  land,^   or  received  it 

back  again  as  alms,^  did  not  hold  it  as  a  gift  in  exactly 

the  same  sent^e  as  his  Norman  neighbour,  but  it  was  a 

royal  grant  by  something  more  than  a  mere  legal  fiction. 

His  land  had  been,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  tlie  Kings 

hands  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  King  chose;   and  the  King 

had  chosen  to  give  it  back  to  him,  rather  than  to  keep  it 

himself  or  to  give  it  to  anybody  else.    The  lawA'ers*  doctrine  Aodilen 

that  all  land  must  be  a  grant  frcim  the  Crown  is  thus  i^^yepB' 

accidentally  an  historical  truth.     It  became  true  by  virtue  Jl^S^iand 

of  a  sintrle   act  of  William's   reign,  which   no   law-book  b«'n.!^ » 

""  -  gTimt  from 

records,  and  which  most  likely  no  lawyer  ever  thought  of.  thcCrowu. 

In  this  way  William  became  sj-stematically  to  every  land- 
owner in  his  realm,  wlmt  eai'lier  Kings  had  incidentally 
been  to  many  of  them,  a  |)crBonal  grantor  as  well  as 
a  political  chief.  There  was  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  an  All  !ona 
e^l;  all  woe  bookland,  bor)kland  too  held  only  by  the  i^'|||[„(i 
actual  gift  of  the  reigning  King  or  by  his  confirmation  oi^^jj^ 

*  8m  abnre,  p.  as,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  733.  '  See  above,  p.  31. 
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some  earlier  ^ifl.  And  tlie  act  of  personal  homage,  the 
commcndntion  of  a  man  to  his  lord,  on  act  which,  though 
not  implied  in  the  gprant  of  land,  no  doubt  always  accom- 
panied it,  brought  every  grantee  into  a  strictly  feudal 
relation  to  his  sovereign.  The  King's  Thegns  Wame  the 
King's  tenants-in-ehief.  They  had  been  his  tenants-in- 
chicf  before ;  they  remained  his  Thegns  still ;  but  now  the 
one  name  graduaUy  displaced  the  other,  not  merely  because 
the  one  name  was  English  and  the  other  name  French,  but 
because  the  leading  ideas  conveyed  by  the  two  names  now 
chftDged  places.  From  henceforth  the  idea  of  personal 
commendation  implied  in  the  word  Theg^  became  of  less 
importance  than  the  idea  of  the  tenure  of  land  implied  in 
the  name  tenant-in -chief.  Tlie  effect  of  William's  con- 
Bscationa  and  grants  was  to  bring  the  tenure  of  londj  the 
holding  of  land  as  a  grant  from  a  lord,  into  a  prominence 
which  it  had  never  held  before,  to  make  it  in  short  the 
chief  element  in  the  polity  of  the  kingdom.  In  this 
way  the  name  reign  which  most  effectually  hindered  the 
growth  of  feudalism  in  its  political  aspect,  most  eilectually 
strengthened  feudalism  as  a  form  of  the  tenure  of  land. 
And,  in  so  doing,  it  strengthened  thereby  all  those 
peculiar  social  relations  and  ideas  which  gather  roimd 
such  a  tenure.  As  the  old  Eorls  died  out  before  the 
Thegns,'  so  the  Thegns  died  out  before  the  new  names 
of  knight  and  gentleman. 


The  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  William  thus  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  one  aspect  of  feudal  ideas ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  direct  innovations  in  the  law 
No  trace  of  with    regard   to   the   tenure   of  land.     Nothing  is   more 
SnuTM'ia    certain  than  that,  from  one  end  of  Domesday  to  the  other, 
^^'******y'  there  is  not  a  trace  of  military  tenures  as  they  were  after- 


*  Sm  toL  L  p.  94;  Comparative  Pulltict,  257,  ]6^ 


WITKBSS  OP  DOUESDAT. 


^rards  iindcrsiood.'  As  I  have  had  to  point  oat  over  ftnd  cb.  xxrr.l 
over  ag^in,  the  grantee  of  William,  whether  the  old  owner 
or  a  new  one,  held  his  land  as  it  had  been  held  in  the  days 
of  Kin^  Eadward.  The  Tslne  of  the  land  miorht  have  risen 
or  fallen,  and  its  taxation  might  have  risen  or  fallen  in 
proportion ;  but  the  Survey  gives  no  sign  that  any  land 
had  been  made  subject  to  any  hnrthena  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  which  it  had  borne  in  earlier  times.  That  the  U«e</ihe 
vrori/eMilum  or/V/is  constantly  used  proves  nothing;  ii/cmdHm. 
accurately  described  the  holding-  of  all  land  since  the 
general  redemption,  as  it  would  have  accurately  deecribed 
the  holding  of  mnch  land  before  William's  coming.  Nor 
is  anything  proved  by  the  constant  occurrence,  not  indeed 
in  name  but  in  fact^  of  that  which  was  afterwards  known 
MB  nUiin/eitdatlon,  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
grantee  of  a  great  estate  should  grant  out  jiarts  of  it  again 
to  smaller  owners,  who  would,  whatever  was  their  tenure, 
become  his  men.  In  every  |»age  of  Domesday  we  hear  Phr 
of  the  "men"  of  this  or  that  great  land-owner,  and  the 
practice  of  commendation  is  referred  to  almost  as  com- 
monly. Still  we  hear  of  nothing  in  Domesday  which  can 
be  called  knight-service  or  military  tenure  in  the  later 
sense.  The  old  obligations  remain.  The  primsval  duty  The /pni 
of  military  service,  due,  not  to  a  lord  as  a  lord,  but  to  the^^ 
state  and  to  the  King  as  its  head,  went  on  under  King 
William  as  it  had  gone  on  under  King  Eadward.  It  may 
be  looked  on  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  military  tenure, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  military  tenure  in  its  full  form, 
when  we  find  certain  men  or  their  estates  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  armed  men  for  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Windsor.*  Such  a  tenure  as  this  is  rather  the  old  obliga- 
tion of  ihefyrfi  thrown  into  a  special  f^hape^  something  like 
those  special  forms  of  military  service  with  which  various 

'BetApptDdixHH. 

*  Bomeadiiy,  i  ji  b.     See  vol.  ir.  p.  541,  and  Appemlix  HH. 
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boroughs  were  charged  in  the  days  of  Eadward.^  So  we 
may  trace  the  approaches  to  military  tenure  in  other 
quarters,  and  we  see  the  first  systematic  approach  to  them 
in  a  quarter  where  at  the  first  glance  they  seem  specially 
out  of  place,  though  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  it 
is  the  very  quarter  wliore  they  were  most  likely  to  arise. 
The  first  beginnings  of  strictly  military  tenure  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  lands  of  the  Church,  Archbishop  Lanfranc  and 
Abbot  Adelelm  granted  out  their  lands  to  knights,  and  of 
Lonfranc's  grants  we  both  find  a  record  in  Domesday  and 
get  some  details  from  other  quarters.^  The  lands  of  the 
archbishoprick  and  of  the  metropolitan  convent  had  hitherto 
been  held  by  tenants  paying  rent  in  money  or  kind ;  now 
certain  parts  of  them  were  granted  to  knights,  who  under- 
took to  diechai^  the  military  service  duo  from  the  whole 
of  the  episcopal  and  conventual  estates.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  in  itself  of  the  nature  of  a  particular  bargain ; 
the  obligations  of  the  fyrd  were  transferred  from  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  they  would  be  specially  irksome  to  another 
class  who  were  better  fitted  to  discharge  them.  This  is 
not  knight-service  in  the  strictest  sense ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  would  in  a  short  time  grow  into  it. 


There  is  no  ground  then  for  thinking  that  William 
directly  or  systematically  introduced  any  new  kind  of 
tenure  into  the  holding  of  English  lands.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  any  such  belief,  either  in  the  Chronicles  of  his 
reign,  in  the  Survey  which  is  his  greatest  monument,  in 
the  genuine,  or  even  in  the  spurious,  remains  of  his  legis- 
Thoftlleged  Ution.  The  code  of  laws  which  bears  William's  name,  but 
WiiiUm.     which  is  assuredly  none  of  his  enacting,  is,  in  all  but  a  very 


'  See  rol.  iv.  pp.  196,  199,  aio. 

*  Oil  Atlflului,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  478;  ud  Laufhuic,  see  Stulibn,  Coniiti- 
tutiuu&l  HiAtary,  L  361.  In  Domusdny,  after  the  l»iids  of  the  Archbinhop, 
foUom  in  p.  4,  "  Terrk  militum  ojos." 
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few  pointsj  a  mere  conlmnation  of  the  Old-Eng-lish  laws.  cu.  xxiv. 
And  the  few  points  of  innovation  have  nothings  to  do  with 
feudal  tenures.     But,  when  we  come  to  the  reign  next  but 
one,  we  are  met  by  a   document  which    shows  us  that, 
within  thirteen  years  after  the  Conqueror's  deatfaj  not  only 
the  military  tenures,  hut  the  worst  abuses  of  the  military 
tenures,  were  in  full  force  in  England.     The  great  charter  WitneM 
of  Henry  the  First,  the  groundwork  of  the  greater  charter  chmrtw  of 
of  John,  and  thereby  the  groundwork  of  all  later  English  ^<-i^  ** 
legislation,  is  filled  with  promises  to  abolish  the  very  same 
class  of  abuses   which   were   at   last  swept  away   by   the 
famous   statute  of  Charles  the  Second.*     In  that  charter  Thv 
the    military    tenures    are   taken    for   granted.     Wliat   is  tatmea 
provided  against  is  their  being  perverted,  as  they  had  been  *"**  ^'"^ 


in  the  days  of  Rufus,  into  engines  of  oppression. 


'  abuMa 
It  is  taken  for 
gnwit4^1. 
assumed  that  the  King  lays  certain  feudal  burthens  on  his 

tcnant«-in-L'l\ief ;  it  is  assumed  that  these  tenants- in-chief 
lay   burthens  of  the  same    kind    on    their  nndcr-tcnants. 
The  object  of  the  charter  is  not  to  abolish  the  rights  of 
either  the  higher  or  the  lower  lord,  but  only  to  insure  that 
those  rights  should  be  used  with  some  degree  of  modera- 
tion.    The  lord's  right  of  marriage,  of  wardship,  of  relief,  The  lonl'« 
the  rights  under  which  Englishmen  groaned  down  to  the  ^Lriil^ 
days  of  our  last  civil  war,  are  all  taken  for  granted ;   the  **^  **j 
yoke  is  simply  to  be  lightened  in  practice.    When  a  tcnant- 
in-chief  dies,  King  Henry  will  not  force  his  heir  to  re- 
deem his  land  as  had  been  done  in  the  days  of  his  brother ; 
the  heir  is  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  by  a  just  and  lawful  Relief*. 
relief.^    The  words  are  vague ;  but  they  point  to  a  differ- 
ence between  payments  extorted  at  the  King's  arbitrary 
will  and  payments  to  be  settled  by  some  received  form  of 
custom  or  arbitration.     Moreover  there  is  no  reference,  aa 


*  Soe  tbe  Preauiblo  to  tho  statute  of  i  a  Cat.  IT.  (Uut  U,  m  sober  reokov 
btf^  hii  6nt  year,  1660),  RtsTiMxl  SUtutea,  t  725. 
'  On  relief*,  see  Appendix  II. 
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cfl.  xxsr.  there  is  in  some  other  part«  of  the  charter,  to  any  eaHier 
and  bolter  time,  either  to  the  days  of  the  Comiueror  or  to 
the  daj'B  of  the  Confessor.  The  relief,  in  short,  as  a  feudal 
due,  is  token  for  granted ;  but  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  aa 
ancient  custom.  It  appears  as  a  rig-ht  which  liad  jfromi 
up  in  the  days  of  Rufus,  and  which  Henry,  though  not 
willing  wholly  to  give  it  up,  was  willing  to  make  lees  irk- 

M»rri«ff«.  some.  The  same  is  the  ease  vnth  the  still  more  vexatious 
fenilal  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  Of  the  feudal 
riglit  of  marriage  we  have  already  seen  a  glimmering  in 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  noted  that  Roger  of 
Hereford  gave  bis  sister  to  Ralph  of  Wader  without  the 
King's  leave.*  It  is  plain  then  that,  in  the  Conqueror's  time, 
the  King  at  least  ex^wcted  to  be  consulted  about  tbe  mar- 
riages of  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  Under  Ruftis  this 
claim  mnst  have  grown  into  a  defined  and  most  oppressive 
right,  a  right  of  which  Englishmen  complained  ages  after- 
wards, the  right  of  tbe  King  to  constrain  his  tonants-in- 
chief,  their  daaght4?rs  and  widows,  to  marry  against  their 
will,  or  to  pay  money  for  leave  to  marry  as  they  wished. 
The  charter  of  Henry  promises  the  abolition  of  all  such 
oppressive  practices;  bnt  it  asserts  the  right  of  the  King 
to  be  consulted  about  such  matters,  and  his  right  to  refose 
his  consent  in  certain  specified  cases.  If  any  of  his  tenants 
wishes  to  marry  his  daughter  or  other  kinswoman,  he  is, 
according  to  a  Domesday  phrase,^  to  speak  with  the  King. 
The  King  claims  the  right  of  forbidding  the  marriage,  if 
the  proposed  bridegroom  bo  the  Kings  enemy;  otherwise 
the  father  or  uncle  may  marry  his  daughter  or  niece  to 
whom  ho  wilt,  and  he  is  not  to  be  made  to  pay  anything 
for  leave  to  do  so.  The  exception  in  the  case  of  a  proposed 
marriage  with  the  King's  enemy^  most  likely  meets  the 
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^  Sm  vol.  Iv.  p.  574.  *  Se«  Appendix  I. 

'  Stubbe,  Seleot  C1ijul«n,  97.     "81  quia  iMmunm  rel  aUonun  bomiuaiu 
maomm  fiUiuu  stuu  nuplum   tradetv  volueril  nvo  aororent  tin  ooptim 


'cases  which  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  cb.  ixit. 
Roger  of  Hereford,  whom  Lanfrane  had  so  often  reproved  Ctm  of 
for  his  contemplated  treasons,  was  undoubtedly  the  King's  !?»,!!.« 
enemy,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  ground  that  William 
forbad  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Ralph  of  Wader. 
The  same  reasons  which  would  lead  a  King  to  forbid  one  of 
his  chief  nobles  to  give  his  daughter  or  sister  in  marriage 
to  a  suspected  traitor,  would  also  lead  him  to  forbid  the 
marriage  of  such  a  noble  with  the  daughter  or  sister  of 
a  suspected  traitor.     But  we  may  believe  that  an  inter-  Right  of 
ference   which,   nnder   the    Conqueror,    had    simply   been  ^i[bl!&il 
prompted  by   reasons  of  state,  had,  nnder  Rufus,  grown  ^^ 
into  on  established   means   of  extorting   money.     Henry 
gXYCS  up   the   oppressive   part   of  his  brother's   practice,  Mitipted 
and  simply  claims  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  what 
his   father   bad    done   as  a  matter   of  state   policy.     The 
charter  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  other  cases  of  wardship 
and  marriage.     The  King  claims  tbo  right  of  giving  the 
heirees  in  marriage ;  but  he  will  give  her  by  the  adviee  of 
his  barons.'     This  is  meant  to  shut  out  the  praetice.  after- 
wards 80  common,  of  using  the  marriage  of  heiresset)  as 
a  means  for  enriching  royal  favourites,  or  even  of  selling 
their   marriagee  to  the  highest   bidder.'    The   childless  Widows. 
widow  is  to  have  her  dowry  and  right  of  marriage ;  and 
the  King  will  not  give  her  to  a  husband  except  according 
to  her  own  free  will.'     The  like  privilege  is  promised  to 

■re  cognaUim,  mccum  inde  loquACur ;  led  neqoe  tgo  kliquid  do  no  pro 
h*e  liomUft  aocipiam  iumjuo  defeadAm  el  quin  dftm  det,  exoupto  d  oub 
TsOvt  jnagora  inimico  nuxi.** 

*  Stabfaa,  Solaoi  Charter*,  97.  "  Bt  id  niortuo  bannw  dvo  aUo  *"— far 
mw  fills  hnns  renuuiaeril,  Ubun  d»bo  cooflUo  b*roDam  maonim  ciim  term 

'  Sec  ft  crowd  of  cmMt  w)i«t»  moMy  is  paid  to  ftvold  this  Idod  of  trast- 
meot  in  Bla<lox,  tiiatory  of  the  Sxdioqacr,  330  et  aoqq. 

•  StuLln,  Select  Chart«n,  97.  "Si  luortuu  rim  iixur  ejua  renuuuerit  el 
«iM  Ubaris  fuerit,  dottiu  mqaiu  et  moritationBiu  haWbit,  et  wun  uoo  dftbo 
nurito  niai  sKundam  Telle  ttiimi." 
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the  widow  who  is  left  with  children,  with  the  provision 
that  she  haa  lived  chastely  in  her  widowhood.'  The 
guardian — the  (uhr  in  Scottish  phrase — of  the  orphans 
and  their  land  is  to  be  their  mother  or  some  kiosman  fit 
for  the  trust.'  Henry  next  ^es  on  to  decree  that  his 
tenantS'in-chief  shall  follow  his  example,  that  they  shall 
do  as  they  have  been  done  by,  that  they  shall  grant  to  their 
tenants  the  same  measure  of  relief  which  he  grants  to 
themselves."  We  here  get  another  witness  to  the  way  in 
which  the  system  had  already  become  firmly  established. 
The  same  oppressive  rights  which  the  King  had  taken  on 
himself  to  exercise  towards  his  tenants*  in -chief,  they  had 
themselves  begun  to  exercise  toward:^  their  under-tenants. 
Henry's  charter  promisee  relief  to  both  classes.  Its  pro- 
mises and  its  decrees  strike  at  the  worst  evils  of  the 
military  tenures  as  they  existed  in  England  for  ages  after- 
wards; they  are  an  instance  of  enlightened  and  beneOcent 
legislation,  which  was  hindered,  cithtr  by  lack  of  power  or 
lack  of  will,  from  being  fully  or  lastingly  carried  into 
elfect.  But  they  are  none  the  less  a  witness,  telling  us  that 
those  same  point-s  in  the  military  tenures  which  were  felt  as 
grievances  in  after  times  were  felt  as  grievances  when  the 
military  tenures  were  themselves  something  new.  And 
they  ore  none  the  less  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
military  tenures  bad  been  fully  established  and  wrought 
into  a  systematic  shape  before  the  accession  of  Henry. 
There  is  no  surer  witness  to  the  firm  establishment  of  an 
institution  than  that  it  is  thought  l)os:^ible  to  reform  its 
abuses  without  abolishing  the  institution  itself.     But  we 

*  Stubfaa,  Select  ChartecB,  97.  "9i  t«r>  uxor  com  Ub«ris  reinuuerit, 
dotam  quidnn  et  uubritationem  babubit,  duni  coq^ui  suam  Iigiiim«  Mr- 
varerit,  «l  eam  noa  d*bo  nUi  «ecundutn  reU«  fuura.** 

*  lb.  "  £t  tofTK  et  liberonim  castas  ent  rire  axor  sire  *Uu>  prratA* 
quorum  qui  jusUtu  ene  debesL" 

*  lb.  "  Et  pnccipio  (^Dod  bnroofls  iii«i  amUiter  ieeoalitieHU  «rgik  filiw  «« 
filiM  Td  axons  hocniBBiD  raoruiB.'* 
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have  seen  that  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  there  was  no  ca.  xxiv.l 
such  elaborate  system  of  tenures,  carrying  with  it  such 
well-detined  consequences,  ns  appears  in  the  state  of  things 
which  the  charter  of  Henry  was  meant  to  reform.  The 
inference  is  obvious.  The  eystem  of  military  tenures, 
and  the  oppressive  consequences  which  were  held  to 
flow  from  them,  were  a  work  of  the  days  of  William 
Rufus. 

When  we  have  ^t  thus  far,  we  can  hanlly  fail  to  follow  Tliesystcra 
the  lead  of  the  ^eatest  scholar  of  our  times  in  marking  Ranaolf 
the  creation  of  thia  new  and  oppressive  system,  at  all  ^*™^*^- 
erents  the  patting  of  it  into  a  legal  and  formal  shape,  as 
the  work  of  a  single  well-known  man.'  We  can  feel  little 
doubt  in  saying  that  the  man  who  organized  the  system 
of  feudal  oppression  was  that  same  Randolf  Flambanl 
whom  we  have  met  with  as  the  author  of  so  much  evil, 
and  whom  a  eontemiwrary  writer  does  not  scruple  to  speak 
of  ns  the  dregs  of  wickedness.*  The  argument  seems  com- 
plete. Flambanl  is  distinctly  charged  with  being  the 
author  of  certain  new  and  evil  customs  with  regard  to 
spiritual  holdings;'  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  exactly  analogous 
and  equally  oppressive  changes  which  were  brought  in  at 
the  same  time  with  regard  to  lay  holdings. 

If  then  there  was  any  time  when  "the  Feudal  System" 
could  be  said  to  be  introduced  into  England,  it  was  as- 
Bnredly,  not  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Red.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that,  al!  that  we  are  really  concerned  with,  that  is, 
not  an  imaginary  "  Feudal  System,"  bnt  a  system  of  feudal 
land-tenxires,  was  not  introduced  into  England  at  all,  but 
was  devised  on  English  ground  by  the  malignant  genius  of 

*  See  Stubba,  CoitsUlutioiial  Hlstniy^  i.  a^S, 
'  See  above,  p.  i68. 

*  See  the  pHngw  quoted  bjr  Stubbs,  Coiut.  'Elrt.  i.  399. 
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tho  minisUjr  of  Rufus.  Tendencies  which  had  been  at  work 
before  the  Conquest,  and  to  which  the  Conquest  gave 
increased  strength,  were  by  him  pushed  to  their  logical 
results,  and  were  worked  into  an  harmonious  system  of  op- 
pression. Flarabard  evidently  had  the  spirit  of  the  lawyer 
in  all  its  fulness.  Whatever  we  say  of  his  premisses,  his 
conclusions  follow  from  them  with  a  sequence  which  cannot 
be  ^insayed.  Let  it  be  once  established  that  land  is  held 
as  a  fief  from  the  Crown  on  condition  of  yielding:  certain 
serrices  to  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  of  the  feudal  iacidenta 
follow  naturally.  In  the  new  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  chantje,  the  King  is  no 
longer  merely  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  acting*  on 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth.  He  has  become  the  personal 
landlord,  with  certain  personal  rights  over  his  tenants,  of 
which  it  is  his  personal  interest  to  make  the  most  in  every 
way.  Military  service  is  due  from  the  fief,  whether  its 
holder  be  lay  or  spiritual.  A  time  may  come  when,  from 
any  cause,  there  is  no  holder  of  the  fief  capable  of  rendering 
that  service.  But  the  lord  cannot  thereby  lose  liis  rig-hts ; 
the  fief  must  therefore  i>a£s  back  into  his  hands,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure,  till  there  is  a  successor  able 
to  yield  the  service  which  is  due.  A  tenant  dies,  leaving* 
an  heir  incapable  of  yielding  tlie  accustomed  service,  a 
daughter  or  a  minor  son.  The  lord  cannot  lose  his  ac- 
customed dues;  the  fief  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  to  a  new 
owner,  except  according  to  the  lord's  will.  While  the 
male  heir  is  under  age,  the  land  naturally  reverts  to  the 
lord,  who,  if  he  chooses,  may  keep  the  temporary  pos- 
session in  his  own  hands,  or  may  grant  or  sell  it  to  whom 
he  pleases.  The  female  heir  cannot  1>e  allowed,  by  a 
free  choice  of  a  husband,  to  transfer  the  fief  to  a  tenant 
of  whom  the  lord  may  not  approve.  Her  land  and  herself 
must  therefore  bo  in  the  lord's  power  to  dispose  of  as  he 
will.     He  may,  if  he  pleases,  make  a  profit  of  his  right, 


I 

I 
I 


either  by  taking'  money  from  the  suitor  of  the  heiress,  or  by  en.  xxit, 

it  from  the  heiress  herself,  as  the  price  of  a  licence  ^•°'  ^ 

*  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands  as  she  pleases.    So,  when  prafiiK.        ^ 
a  bifihoprick  or  abbey  falls  vacant,  a  process  of  exactly  the  ^,^^1^' 
same  kind  takes  place.    According  to  the  old  conception  of  douiUaU 
kingehipj  a  bi«hoprick  or  abbey  was  a  great  office  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  the  King,  as  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, bestowed  by  the  advice  of  hie  wise  men.    According 
to  the  new  conception  of  kingship,  such  a  great  spiritual 
preferment  is  a  fief  in  the  King's  gift,  charged  with  services 
due  to  the  King  as  a  penwual  lord.     When  there  is  no  Their 
one  to  discharge  such  seivices,  that  is  in  the  time  between  (^\  to  ibe 
the  death  of  one  prelate  and  the  appointment  of  another,  *^*°*' 
the  possessions  of  the  benefice  go  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure  daring  the  tem- 
porary occupation.    And,  as  the  appointment  of  the  new 
prelate  rests  with  the  King,  the  King  can  make  this  tem- 
porary occupation  last  as  long  as  he  thinks  good.     The 
rights  of  wardship  and  marriage  in  the  case  of  lay  fees,  the 
right  to  the  possession  of  a  vacant  benefice  in  the  cafe  of 

^ecclesiastical  fees,  all  haug  together.     All  arc  deductions 
a  single  principle,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
who  is  known  to  have  invented  one  of  them  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  others.     In  the  same  spirit,  the  Aeriof  ofThe**Woi 
Old-English  law  was  changed  into  the  later  relief.'     The  S^nwtK 
Mmci  was  a  payment  due  from  the  man  to  his  lord ;  but  it  '^*^- 
did  not  imply  any  break  in  the  hereditary  ownership  of  the 

.estate.  Bookland,  however  it  was  burthencd,  passed  as 
ireely  from  a  man  to  his  heir  as  an  ancient  ciSei  did.  It 
might  be  forfeited  to  the  state  by  a  process  of  law ;  it  could 
not  revert  to  a  personal  lord.  In  the  new  theory  of 
tenure,  though  loud  might  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs,  though  the  right  of  the  heir  to  succeed  was  not  dis- 
puted, yet  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  actually  succeed  till 

^  Sm  Appaxiix  IL 
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CO.  XXIV.  he  Iiad  put  liimself  into  n  Jirect  personal  relation  towards 
the  lord  of  whom  the  fief  was  held.  The  heir  was  like  a 
King-elect  or  a  Bishop-elect ;  he  liad  the  sole  rig-ht  to  be 
put  into  possession ;  but  a  certain  process  woa  needed  to 
put  him  into  possession.  He  had  to  receive  his  fief  at  his 
lord's  handsj  and  to  undertake  the  accompanying  obliga- 
tions to  bis  lord.  The  new  investitnre  was  a  favour,  which 
might  conceivably  be  refused  or  delayed  ;  and  the  fiscal  in- 
genuity of  Flambard  found  out  that  the  lord  might  right- 
fully demand  a  price  for  it.  In  the  case  of  a  lay  fee,  the 
exaction  of  such  a  price  was  simply  oppressive ;  in  the  case 
of  an  ecclesiastical  feejt  was  botK  oppressive  and  aimoniacal, 
ThcMleof  In  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  Henry  promises  that 
cftl  bone-  be  wiU  abstain  from  turning  ecclesiastical  property  into 
dednctio  *  source  of  profit  in  any  way.  He  will  neither  take  pos- 
from fcudiU  session   of  the  revenues  during  the  vacancy,  nor  will  he 

il«XTtrin«H.  •        «  ,       .  I  rt\\  •     1 

take  any  price  from  the  mcommg  prelate.  That  is  to  say, 
the  practices  iutroduced  by  Flambard,  logical  inferences  as 
they  were  from  the  feudal  principle,  were  deemed  to  be 
sacrilegious.  Henry  therefore  promised  wholly  to  forego 
those  sonrces  of  profit.  In  the  case  of  lay  fees,  the  eccle- 
siastical objection  did  not  come  in.  Tlie  rights  of  relief, 
of  wardship,  and  of  marriage  were  not  given  up;  they 
were  simply  to  be  made  less  oppressive  in  practice.  In 
short,  the  feudal  theoiy  of  land-tenure  received  a  more 
distinct  legal  establishment  through  the  modifications 
contained  in  Henry's  charter.  As  for  the  promise  to  ab- 
oftho  stain  wholly  from  feudal  exactions  on  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ch»rt«rnot  pertv,  the  whole  course  of  the  history  shows  that  this  was 
a  promise  which  both  Henry  and  his  successors  found  it 
easier  to  make  than  to  keep.  The  Rwl  King  had  laid 
down  the  principle  that  no  man  could  keep  all  his  pro- 
mises.*    The  promise  not  to  make  a  profit  of  ecclesiastical 
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"  Quii  eat  qui  cunctK  qtue  promittit  hnple 
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goods  waR  a  promise  which   most  Kings   found  it  con-  ob.  xxiv. 
venient  to  put  into  the  class  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Rufus  wai*  to  apply. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  result  of  the  confiscations  The  fuuiUI 
and  grrants  of  the  Conqueror,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  a.i^^i  w 
malignant  genius  of  Flambard  worked  the   principle   of'''^^*^ 
those  confiscations  and  grants  into  a  systemntic  sha]]c,  was  iulvanc«d 
to  adopt  and  to  codify  one  side  of  the  feudal  theory.     The  mteresu. 
minister  of  Rufus  laid  hold  of  that  side  of  the  thcorj-  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  increase  the  roval  profits.      In  the  new  theory  the  King 
personally  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  he  was  the    head.     The   reign   of  the  Conqueror 
finally  changed  the  ancient  Jt/U'i^ud  into  Te/ra  Regis}    The 
doctrine  was  established  that  the  King  was  the  supreme 
landlord,  and  thot  all  land  was  held  by  his  grant.     And 
from  this  doctrine  the   fiscal   skill   of  Randolf  Flambard 
found  out  moans  whereby  every  transaction  which  uficcted 
the  land  thus  held  of  the  King  could  be  turned  to  the  profit 
of  the  King's  coQers.     Kingship,  in  Bhort>  is  losing  its  New 
ancient  character ;  it  is  passing  from  an  ofiice  into  a  pos-  i,i^^ip 
session.     The  kingdom  ia  a  great  estate,  out  of  which  all 
smaller  estates  are  carved.     As  landlord,  the  King  asserts  The  Khig't 
his  right  to  various  dues  which  come  to  him  strictly  in  dueaw  ** 
his  character  of  landlord,  and  which  liave  nothing  to  do  l«^<fio"** 
with  his  character  as  chief  of  the  commonwealth.     Dues 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  are  exacted  by  the  King's  tenants 
from  those  to  whom,  in  their  character  of  landlords,  they 
also  have  made  grants.     A  network  of  feudal  tenures  is 
thus   spread  over  the    whole   land.     The  tenant-in-t-hief,  New  pod- 
subject  to  relief,  wardship,  and  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  tl^R^fin* 
Crown,  and  himself  exacting  the  rights  of  relief,  wardship,  *'^'^' 
and  marriage  from  his  own  under-tenants,  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  person^  either  from  the  immemorial  owner  of  an 

'  See  vol.  t.  p.  I02. 
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ancient  e^el^  or  even  from  the  holder  of  an  estate  in  Itook- 
land  granted  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  his  Witan, 
and  charged  with  no  burthens  except  the  inevitable  Uiree. 
But  it  was  only  one  side  of  the  feudal  principle  which 
it  suited  the  policy  of  either  William  to  strengthen.  The 
new  theory  of  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  incidents  which 
were  held  to  arise  out  of  that  tenure,  filled  their  purses  as 
landlords  rather  than  as  political  chiefs.  And,  in  their 
bands,  the  theory  also  strengthened  their  power.  For,  as 
long  as  the  new  doctrine  was  applied  only  to  the  mere 
tenure  of  land,  it  tended  to  the  strengthening  of  the  royal 
power.  Against  its  other  side,  the  side  which  tended  to  the 
weakening  of  the  royal  i>ower,  our  Norman  Kin£>8  care- 
fully guarded.  The  danger,  a  danger  of  which  other  lands 
supplied  no  small  store  of  examples,  was  lest  the  grantee  of 
the  sovereign  should  himself  become  a  sovereign.  William 
himself,  in  his  character  as  Duke  of  the  Normans,  best 
showed,  of  all  men  living,  how  small  an  amount  of  real 
power  a  nominal  lord  might  keep  over  his  vassal.  When 
the  tenant- in-chief  granted  out  lands  to  bo  held  of  him  by 
the  same  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  of  the  King,  he 
was  himself  getting  dangerously  like  a  King.  If  it  liad  once 
been  understood  that  the  primary  allegiance  of  the  under- 
tenant was  due  to  his  iramo<liate  lord,  England  might  have 
split  up  like  France  and  the  Empire.  As  the  feudal  doctrine 
had  a  tendency  to  turn  sovereignty  into  possession,  so  it  had 
also  a  tendency  to  turn  mere  possession  into  sovereignty. 
Against  this  danger  William  secured  his  kingdom  by  the 
great  act  of  the  Gemot  of  Salisbury.  He  had  become 
supreme  landlord ;  but  he  would  not  so  become  supreme 
landlord  as  to  cease  to  be  supreme  governor.  All  the  men 
of  his  realm,  to  whatever  other  lords  they  might  owe  ser- 
vice, should  be  his  men  first  of  all ;  they  should  owe  to  Uim 
a  duty  which  came  before  all  other  duties.  The  other  acts 
of  his  reign  look  the  same  way.    The  sparing  bestowal 
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of  ihe  rank  of  Karl,  the  way  in  which  the  estates  of  the  ch.  xxn. 

g^eat  tenantfi-in-chief  were  scattered  through  dUTcreot  parte 
of  the  country,  the  constant  holding  of  the  ancient  assent- 
lies  of  the  kingtiom,  were  all  parts  of  the  same  policy. 
England  was  to  be  feudalized,  bo  far  as  it  suited  the  power  Oiw  ndt  ot 
and  profit  of  the  Crown  that  It  should  be  feudalized.    Every  adopted, 
application  of  feudal  doctrines  which  could  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Crown  was  carefully  fostered.     Every  ap- 
plication of  feudal  doctrines  which  could  be  turned  against 
the  Crown  was  as  carefully  guarded  against.   Everything  in 
short,  whether  in  the  older  or  the  newer  theoiy  of  kingship.  Twofold 
which  tended  to  exalt  the  King  was  pressed  into  the  royal  „f  ^jj^ 
service.     The  Norman  King  was  to  be  all  that  his  English  NonoMi 
predecessor  had  been,  and  something  more.    He  was  to  be, 
like  his  predecessors,  head  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  within  the 
realm  of  England.     He  was  to  be  all  this  in  a  fur  fuller 
sense,  and  with  a  far  more  distinct  exercise  of  personal 
authority,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been.     And  to  Hit  old  and 
these  elder  sources  of  power  he  was  to  add  new  sources  of  ^J^ 
power  unknown  to  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him. 
England  was  to  be,   not  only  his  kingdom,  but  his  do- 
minion ;  it«  land  was  to  become  his  land,  held  of  him  by 
men  who  were  his  tenants,  men  to  whom  he  stood  in  the 
twofold  relation  of  landlord  and  of  sovereign.     And  out  of  New 
the  relation  of  landlord  there  were  to  grow,  if  not  under  revooue; 
the  (irst  William,  at  least  under  the  second,  sources  of  royal 
wealth  before  unheard  of.     Every  death  of  a  lay  tenant, 
every  minority,  every  marriage,  every  vacancy  or  appoint- 
ment to  a  bishoprick  or  an  abbey,  all  brought  in  money 
to  the  King,  not  in  his  character  as  chief  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  in  his  character  of  personal  landlord.     Other 
lands  looked  with  amazement  at  the  sums  which  went  into, 
and  which,  when  it  was  needed,  came  out  of,  the  hoard  of 
the  English  King.     In  earlier  days  men  had  wondered 
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OH.  xur.  at  the  wealth  of  England.  The  wealth  of  Eng-land  bad 
now  become  the  wealth  of  the  King  who  was  not  only  her 
ruler  but  her  landiord. 


the 


The  kingly  power  waa  in  this  way  strengthened 
innovations  to  which  the  Conquest  gave  rise.     But  it  was 
strengthened   fuUy   as  much   by  the  conservative  side  of 
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old  liiws  and  (institution  of  England.  The  Nonnan  King 
had  to  deal  with  two  cluBses  of  subjects,  with  the  English 
over  whom  he  claimed  to  rule  by  legal  right,  and  with 
the  foreign  followers  whose  swords  had,  in  his  view  of  the 
case,  enabled  him  successfully  to  assert  that  legal  right. 
Rolftttunii  And  the  Norman  Kings  soon  found  that  it  was  fur  more 
w  tiM  "*  ^^  ^^*®  conquered  English  than  on  the  conquering  Nor- 
mans that  they  could  safety  rest  the  support  of  their 
throne.  The  men  ix>  whom  they  owed  their  Crown  were 
too  powerful  to  be  neglected.  They  had  to  be  rewarded 
and  to  he  flattered,  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  posts  in 
the  kingdom,  and  enriched  with  the  greatest  estates.  But 
they  had  nouu  the  less  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against ; 
it  was  the  native  population  only  which  could  really  be 
tiDd  trusted.  Both  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  First  owed 
ownl'tboir  their  throne  to  English  loyalty,  when  the  Normans,  as 
^*J™  a  bt>dy,  were  arrayed  against  them.  In  the  first  stage 
^^ith.  of  the  Conquest,  before  the  Norman  settlers  had  taken 
firm  root  in  the  land,  before  the  policy  of  Henry  had 
raised  up  a  second  class  of  Normau  settlers  who  were 
better  able  to  take  root  in  the  land,^  the  English  looked 
to  the  Norman  King  as  their  protector  against  his  Norman 
followers.  There  was  little  room  for  any  real  attach- 
ment between  the  King  and  the  body  of  the  nation ;  but 
they  had  distinctly  a  common  interest.  And  the  Conqueror 
and  Henry  at  Icastj  whatever  we  say  of  Rufusj  bad  the 
*  Sot  Bbovv,  p.  15S. 
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wisdom  to  see  this.  They  might  have  a  sentimental  pre- 
ference for  the  race  to  which  they  themselves  belonged ; 
they  might  even  have  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  nation 
wliich  their  own  race  had  overthrovni ;  but  they  saw  that 
their  solid  interest  lay  on  the  side  of  the  English  people. 
They  saw  that  the  surest  way  to  maintain  their  power 
was  to  keep  up  the  old  framework  of  the  English  kingdom 
with  as  little  change  as  might  be.  Change,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  was  none;  some  Norman  institutions  were  set 
up  alongside  of  some  English  institutions ;  and  n  great 
part  of  onr  later  legal  history  is  made  up  of  the  way  in 
which  these  two  classes  of  institutions  affected  one  another. 
Bat  we  cannot  say  that  any  English  institutions  were 
abolished.  The  days  of  King  Eadward  remained  the 
standard,  every  departure  from  which  was  noticed  as  a 
novelty  ;  the  law  of  tlie  land  was  still  the  law  of  King 
Eadward,  with  the  improvements  made  by  King  William. 
The  kingly  power  thus  drew  strength  from  every  quarter. 
Every  [>art  of  the  old  system  which  gave  strength  to  the 
Crown  was  kept  up,  and  only  so  much  of  the  new  system 
was  brought  in  as  could  Imj  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
The  military  tenures  supplied  the  King  with  a  new  kind 
of  army,  bound  to  him  as  lord  and  grantor  of  land.  But 
he  in  no  way  gave  up  his  right,  as  an  English  King,  to 
summon  the  older  army  which  followed  him  as  chief  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  English  Jyrd  went  on  alongside 
of  the  Norman  feudal  array,  and  the  King  could  make  use 
of  either  or  both,  as  suited  bis  purpose.  In  his  character 
of  feudal  lord,  he  drew  a  new  source  of  revenue  from  the 
profitable  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  but  he  did  not 
give  up  <he  older  sources  of  income  which  belonged  io 
him  as  chief  of  the  state.  Alongside  of  reliefs  and  ward- 
ships, the  Danegcid  was  duly  levied  on  every  hide  of  land. 
The  union  of  the  two  characters,  old  and  new,  native  and 
foreign,  gave  to  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  a  degree  of 
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power  8ach  as  do  Kings  had  held  before  iben 
island,  such  as  was  held  by  no  Kings  of  their  own  day 
anywhere  nearer  than  the  lands  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Saracen.  The  union  in  one  man  of  the  characters  of 
supreme  govenxor  and  supreme  landlord,  founded  on  an 
ingenious  intertwining-  of  the  old  prineiples  of  English 
constitutional  law  with  the  new  doctrines  of  continental 
feudalism^  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Kings  a 
power  all  but  ImperiaL  It  could  not  be  said  that  what 
seemed  good  to  the  prince  had  of  itself  the  force  of  law ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  easy  to  find  a  legal  sanction  for 
whatever  seemed  good  to  the  prince. 

For  it  was  part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Norman  Kings 
to  keep  up  in  their  fulness  all  those  parts  of  our  ancient 
constitutiou  which  to  less  discerning  despots  might  have 
ficcmed  hindrances  to  their  power,  but  which  they  knew 
how  to  turn  into  its  instruments.  The  old  Assemblies 
went  on  j  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  at  least, 
they  went  on  in  the  old  places  and  at  the  old  seasons. 
Three  times  in  the  year,  at  Winchester,  at  Westminster, 
and  at  Gloucester,  did  King  William  wear  his  Crown  and 
gather  around  him  the  great  men  of  his  realm,  as  King 
Eadward  had  done  before  him.'  Before  that  Assembly  he 
put  forth  his  great  schemes  of  law  and  of  administration, 
aud  asked  their  assent  as  Alfred  and  the  elder  Eadward 
had  done.^  Before  the  great  Survey  was  ordered,  the  King 
had  mickle  thought  and  very  deep  speech  with  his  Witan, 
with  that  assembly  which,  from  that  deep  speech,  drew,  in 
the  stranger  tongue,  its  later  name  of  Parliament,  And, 
on  greater  occasions  stillj  Assemblies  were  gathered  which 
needed  the  open  plain  of  Salisbury  to  hold  them,  Assemblies 
which,  however  diSerent  in  spirit,  noay  in  mere  numbers 
have  been  not  unlike  the  Assemblies  which  voted  the  restora- 
tion of  Godwine  and  the  banishment  of  Norman  Robert. 


'  S«e  ToL  IT.  p.  6iy 
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A  leas  cleftr-eig'litcd  niter  tni^ht  have  EKrunk  from  meeting 
such  a  joint  assembly  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
William  knew  that  it  was  each  gatherings  as  these  which 

[best  proved  that  he  was  master  of  conqaerors  and  con- 
qoercd  alike.  Id  so  doin^^  the  despotism  of  William  pre- 
aerred  to  ns  our  heritage.  The  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  its 
practical  conriitntion,  the  practical  extent  of  its  powere, 
have  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  never,  we  may  well 
believe,  was  so  great  a  change  wrought  in  so  small  a  time 
as  that  which  parted  off  a  Gemdt  under  William  from  a 
Gemdt  under  Harold.     But  the  continuity  of  our  national 

rAseemblies  has  never  been  broken.  There  has  been  no 
time  when  we  have  been  left  withont  a  national  .\s8embly 
of  some  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  distin- 
guishes the  history  of  England  from  the  history  of  perhaps 
every  other  European  kingdom.  Everywhere  else,  the 
ancient  national  Assemblies  have  vanished  altogether,  or 
have  been  restored  aflcr  a  while  under  forms  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  earlier  days.  In  England^  though  the 
nature  of  our  national  Assemblies  has  greatly  changed,  it 
has  changed  step  by  step ;  there  has  been  no  pulling 
down,  no  rebuilding.  That  the  Witenagemot  could  change 
into  the  great  Council,  that  the  great  Council  could  change 
into  the  Parliament,  without  any  absolutely  new  institution 
ever  being  set  up,  is  undoubtedly,  as  I  shall  try  presently 
to  show  more  at  len^h,  a  distinct  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 
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In  one  of  the  chief  points  which  touch  the  position  of  Ti» 
the  King,  the  change  wrought  by  the  Conquest,  though  prindplo 
sore,  was  far  slower  than  might  have  been  looked   for.  '*^^' 
The  feudal  theory  which  looks   on   kingship  less  as   an  feodjU 
office  than  as  a  possession,  naturally  tends  to  make  the 
Crown,  like  any  other  poesession,  pass  by  hereditary  descent. 
If  direct  heirs  fail,  it  looks  with  more  favour  on  the  ap- 
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pointmeDt  of  a  saccessor  by  bequest  or  adoption,  perhaps 
erven  by  bargain  and  sale,  than  on  bis  election  by  those  over 
whom  he  is  calletl  upon  to  rule.  The  old  Teutonic  king- 
ship, as  we  have  so  often  shown,  waa  not  hereditary,  in  the 
seuse  of  passing  according  to  any  definite  law  of  successioa. 
The  feelings  of  the  old  time  respected  the  kingly  stock, 
the  stock  of  gods  and  heroes  ;  but  the  kiugliness  was  in 
the  whole  kin ;  one  son  of  Woden  was  as  kingly  as  another ; 
the  nation  might  call  to  the  duties  of  actual  kingship 
whichever  of  the  last  King's  sons  or  brothers  it  thought 
good.*  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
of  the  feudal  ideas  which  came  in  with  it,  was  to  diange 
this  reverential  preference  for  the  kingly  stock  into  a  deGnite 
rule  of  hereditary  descent,  marked  out  according  to  a  definite 
law  of  succession.  Such  was  its  final  result ;  but  it  was  a 
result  which  was  very  slow  in  taking  place.  All  the  im- 
mediate circumstances  of  the  time  were  against  the  cany- 
iog  out  of  any  regular  rule  of  succession  among  William's 
desoendanta.  In  no  case  was  the  person  whom  we  should 
now  call  the  heir  either  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  kingly 
office  or  the  man  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  taking 
actual  possession  of  the  kingly  power.  Settlements  of  the 
Crown  before  the  vacancy  came  to  nothing  in  these  times, 
as  they  had  come  to  nothing  in  earlier  times.  The  rights 
of  elder  birth  were  set  aside  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  when 
he  made  his  bequest^  if  bequest  wc  are  to  call  it,  in  favour  of 
Rufufi.  They  were  equally  set  aside  by  the  English  nation 
when  Robert  was  a  second  time  passed  by  in  favour  of  Henry. 
Had  the  /Dtheling  William  survived  his  father,  hereditaiy 
succession  would  most  likely  have  been  firmly  established. 
But  at  Henry's  death  the  struggle  lay  between  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  and  the  right  of  free  election.  Neither 
Stephen  nor  Matilda  could  be  called  the  heir  according  to 


'  See  Coaiii«rmtiT«  PuHtius,  164,  18^. 
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any  kno\vTi  law ;  the  saccession  of  either  of  them  was  quite 
unlike  anything  that  had  ever  happened  hcforo,  either  in 
England  or  in  Normandy.  Through  all  these  causes,  the 
new  theory  had  not,  for  the  first  hundred  years  after  the 
Conqaest,  any  chance  of  working  out  its  natural  results. 
At  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  circuraBtaoces  of  the 
moment  were  unfavourable  to  the  new  doctrine  of  succes- 
sion, and  favourable  to  the  old  doctrine  of  election.  Under 
the  Angevins,  circumstances  became  more  favourable  to 
hereditary  succession,  and  such  succession  became,  not  by 
law  but  by  prescription,  the  rule  of  English  kingship. 
That  rule  gradually  came  in  through  the  working  of  a  doc- 
trine which  looked  on  kingship  as  a  private  possession ;  it 
has  at  last  become  law  through  a  conviction  that  hereditary 
succession,  with  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  is  yet  the 
least  of  acveral  evils.  But  the  nation  has  never  given  up 
ita  right  of  choosing  its  sovereign.  The  King  who,  ac- 
cording to  modern  notions,  becomes  King  the  moment  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body  of  the  last  King,  is  as  much  King 
by  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  King  who  was  no  King 
till  he  was  formally  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed.  The 
ancient  King  reigned  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  tlie  national 
Assembly.  The  modem  King  reigns  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  national  yVssembly  none  the  less.  His  one  claim  to 
the  Crown  comes  from  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament^ 
an  act  which,  like  all  other  acts,  may  be  repealed  by  the 
saune  authority  which  decreed  it.  The  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land has,  for  some  ages,  but  sparingly  exercised  its  right  of 
personal  election.  But  it  has  never  shrunk  from  exercising 
it  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  time  called  for  such 
a  course.*  A  national  Assembly,  all  the  more  national,  all 
the  more  lawful,  Iwcause  no  King's  writ  had  summoned  it, 
did  once   again  exercise  that   great  right  when  it  chose 
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CM.  xiiv.  William  tho  Deliverer  to  complete  the  cycle  which  had 
begun  under  William  the  Conqueror.  And,  at  no  moment 
before  or  since,  has  the  Parliament  of  England  ever  given 
up  its  eternal  right  to  regulate  the  royal  snccession  at  its 
will.  If  we  should  ever  need  a  change  in  the  law  wliich 
rules  that  Buccession,  it  is  as  easy  to  change  it  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Sigcbcrht  or  of  ^thelred,  of  Kichard  the 
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Conquest,  and  which  hindered  the  new  theory  of  kingship 
from  at  once  bearing  its  natural  fruits.  If  the  Crown  of 
M'illiam  had  paascd  as  easily  from  father  to  son  as  the 
Crown  of  Hugh  Capet  did^  kingship  might  have  run  the 
same  course  in  England  which  it  ran  in  France.  The  sup- 
posed divine  right  of  a  single  family  might  have  taken  such 
root  that  it  could  not  have  been  set  aside  by  any  form  of 
low.  To  uproot  it  might  have  neede<l  a  revolution  such  as 
that  which  in  France  has  made  all  stable  government  of  any 
kind  impossible.  Directories,  T}Tannies,  Restorations,  Red 
Republics,  and  Septennates  all  come  of  the  nntacky  fact 
that  for  eight  hundred  years  no  successor  of  Hugh  Capet 
ev«r  lacked  a  male  heir  We  have  kept  our  ancient  nglit ; 
w«  can  at  any  time  change  the  succession  of  our  Kings ;  we 
Cftn  increase  or  lessen  their  powers  by  the  same  meaos  by 
which  our  fathers  fin?t  called  them  and  their  powers  into 
being.  And  this  power  we  Urgely  owe  to  three  bapfijaeci- 
dentt  which  happened  witliin  the  time  witib  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  Had  lUbert,  instead  of  Rnfos,  been  tbe  loyal 
vaA  &T(MUvd  son  of  kis  &ther — had  he  been  at  Winrhwhii . 
ittstead  of  tu  hejimd  Um  sea,  when  Rafos  feU  in  the  Xew 
Pawflt  had  the  iBtfaelin^  William  elna;  to  tkt 
of  tW  WVite  Ship  iulwl  of  the  botoher  oT] 
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such  a  kingship  as  that  of  France  might  have  pressed  upon  ca.  xxtr. 
as  till  the  reign  of  law  had  wholly  passed  away.  We 
might  have  been  held  down  by  the  fetters  of  an  arbitrary 
will,  till  the  foimdations  of  all  our  institutions  were  noder- 
mined,  till  the  power  of  preserving  by  reformation  had 
wholly  failed  as,  and  had  left  nothing  in  it«  stead  but  the 
power  of  destruction. 


The  main  results   then   of  the   Norman  Conquest,   as  G«n«nk) 
affecting  the  kingship  of  England,  wore  these.     The  power  tb«Con- 
of  the  King  was  largely  increased  j    his  position,  and  the  i""5| 'J^ 
character  of  his  government,  were  largely  changed;  but  the  kir^Hhip, 
change  was  far  more  in  practice  than  through  any  formal 
enactment.   The  tendencies  in  a  feudal  direction  which  had 
been  at  work  before  the  Conquest  were  strengthened  and 
hastened  by  the  Conquest.    But  they  were  moulded  by  the 
hands  of  men  who  took  care  that  feudal  tendencies  should  be 
encouraged  so  far  as  they  could  be  turned  to  the  strength- 
ening and  enriching  of  the  Crown,  that  they  should  ha 
discouraged  whenever  they  could  lead  to  its  weakening. 
Afterthecomingof  William,  a  King  ofthe  English  remained  lncr««M< 
all  that  he  was  before,  and  he  became  something  else  as  poJer 
well.    He  kept  all  his  old  |>owers,  and  he  gained  8ome  new  Its  twofold 
ones;  he  kept  all  his  old  revenues,  and  he  gained  some 
new  ones.     He  became  unircrsal  landlord,  but  in  so  doing 
be  did  not  cease  to  be  universal  ruler.    At  ouoe  King  and 
lord,   he   had   two   strings   to   his   bow   at   every  critical 
moment ;  if  one  character  failed  him,  he  bad  the  other  to 
(all  back  upon.    He  could  command  his  subjects'  obedience 
by  a  twofold  right;  he  could  call  them  to  his  standard 
by  a  twofold  right ;  and  by  a  twofold  right  he  could  cause 
their  money  to  flow  into  that  Exchequer  which  was  at  once 
the^-n*f/^  of  the  feudal  landlord  and  the  arariuM  of  the 
chief  of  the  commonwealth.     The  history  of  the  Roman  AnaJ^gy 
state  had  shown   how  the   union  of  all  the  powers 
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the  common tveallh  in  a  smg-le  ma^Mrate  w&s  the 
praotic»l  eatablisbment  of  a  tyranny,  how  the  man  who 
WM  at  once  Consul,  Tribune,  and  High  Pontiff,  Xm- 
pvrator  of  the  Army  and  Prince  of  the  Senate,  wa«  found 
to  hi',  if  not  a  Kin^,  yet  more  than  a  King.  In  the  like 
sort,  the  union  of  Kn^lish  and  Noroiau  tdcat)  in  the  per- 
lomi  of  the.  Normau  Kings  of  £ng>land,  the  union  of 
every  chnraoter,  Norman  or  English,  wliich  could  tend  to 
tncrc'iiHu  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  made  our  Norman 
KingH  the  miglitieiit  rulerH  of  their  time.  The  King-Duke 
wii'ldt^  the  strength  of  kingdom  and  duchy  in  a  way 
which  was  tmi  within  the  power  either  of  hie  royal  lord  or 
of  his  Imperial  ully.  In  u  kingdom  where  men  ofdillereut 
and  hoiitilo  races  stitl  dwelled  side  by  side,  he  was  the 
master  of  both,  because  both  had  need  of  him.  The  con- 
querors vitM  not  stand  apart  from  their  military  chief, 
their  feudal  lux\l,  the  grantor  from  whom  they  held  all  their 
lands.  The  conquered  could  not  stand  without  the  help 
of  him  who,  though  stranger  and  often  oppressor,  was  still 
King  of  the  Knglish,  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed. 
Thti  King  could,  as  occik^ion  served,  play  ofl'Normans  against 
Englishmen,  and  EDgtinhmen  against  Normans.  Rufns 
And  Henry  alike  owed  their  Crown  to  the  loyalty,  of  the 
KngUtih  ]HHiple;  how  one  at  least  of  them  requited  that 
loyalty  our  tale  has  already  told.  Still,  even  in  the  blackest 
timect,  the  King  was  so  far  (he  fnend  of  the  people  that 
he  m'\er  was  their  worst  enemy,  and  was  often  the  enemy 
of  their  worst  enemies.  One  tyrant  was  at  least  better 
than  many  ;  not  only  the  iron  rule  of  the  Lion  of  Jostice, 
but  even  the  darkest  days  of  oppreesiaa  under  the  R«d 
King,  w«r«  better  than  the  anarchy  of  Stepben.  Voder 
that  auarvhy,  men  learned  that  the  sjstem  which  had 
been  begun  under  the  great  William  needed  a  Wifiba 
<»  a  Uewy  to  earnr  it  oot.  When  their  rod  of  role  fell 
Uto  weaker  kaads>  tbere  was  of  a  tnrth  no  Kin^  in  th« 
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land ;  eveiy  roan  did   that  which  was  rig-ht  in  liis  own  cb.  xxnr. 
eyes.  There  was  no  longer  a  ruler,  either  to  assert  his  own 
rights  or  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  people.     Men  cried 
for  a  Kin^  to  save  them,  and  a  King  came  indeed,  another 
Henry  not   less   mighty  than  the  first.     But  under  the  Change 
Angevin  King  and  his  successors  a  change  began  to  work,  Aiigernn. 
In  the  purely  Norman  time  the  King  had  been  master 
,  alike  of  Normans  and  English^  because  each  race  needed 
his  help  ogain^it  the  other.     A  King  in  such  a  position 
might  well  be  a  despot,  when  it  was  the  interest  of  every 
class  of  his  Fubjects  to  magnify  his  office.     But,  step  by 
step,  old   wrongs  and  old    distinctions  were    forgotten. 
Normans   and    Ent^-lish    were   fused   into   one   people,  or  Pudon  of 
rather  men  of  Norman  descent  bom  on  English  soil  were  nvc««. 
in  truth  bom  Englishmen.    Both  races  hailed  the  coming 
of  a  King  who,  as  far  as  his  formal  pedigree  went,  was 
at    once    Norman    and     English.     But    both    soon    felt 
the  practical  working  of  a  dynasty  which   in   truth   was 
neither  Norman  nor  English.     There  were  now  no  longer 
two  hostile  races,  each  of  which  hailed  the  royal  despotism 
as  a  safeguard  against  enemies  at  it«  side.     An  united 
nation  was  now  fast  springing  up,  while  the  royal  power 
had  passed  away  into  a  house  which  was  foreign  to  both 
the  older  and  the  newer  elements  of  that  nation.   The  strong 
hand  of  the  second  Henry  could  keep  together  the  discordant 
members  of  his  vast  dominion.  But^  under  his  son  and  grand-  TTnionof 
son,  the  Angevin  dynasty  stood  forth  as  a  foreign  dynasty  ^^^^j^  j}^ 
in  the  face  of  an  united  English  people.     The  descendants  Cro***- 
of  the  men  who  fought  for  William  and  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  fought  for  Harold  had  neither  of  them 
any  wish  to  see  their  lands   harried  by  mercenary  Bra- 
ban^ons,  or  to  feel  themselves  put  aside  on  their  native 
shore  for  hungiy*  favourit«s  from  Provence  or  Angouleme. 
The   power   of  the   Crown   had   once  been   strengthened 
by  the  needs  of  two  hostile  parts  of  a  divided  people  ;  now 
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OH.  xzrr.  it  stood  forth  as  a  thing  of  evil  in  the  eyes  of  an  united 
people.  Of  that  united  people  those  who  sprang  from 
the  conquerors  of  a  past  day  had  now  becomo  simply  the 
Brst  rank.  Under  Henry  the  First  a  Barone*  War  would 
have  meant  a  war  of  stranger  Barons  a^inst  Kingf  and 
people.  Under  Henry  the  Third  a  Barons'  War  meant 
a  war  which  the  people,  with  native  Barons  in  their  fore- 
front, waged  against  a  foreign -hearted  King.  Despotism  . 
crumbled  away,  and  not  anarchy,  but  lawful  freedom  came 

'**'''*'**■"•  in  its  place.  And  why  ?  Because  in  the  eleventh  century, 
just  as  in  the  sixteenth,  the  forms  of  law  and  freedom  went 
on,  even  when  there  was  least  of  their  substance.  The 
Chronicler  complains  that,  when  men  spake  most  of  nghti 
they  did  most  of  anri/^ht.  But  it  was  because  they  still 
itinuity  spake  of  right  that  right  in  the  end  outlived  unright.  At 
every  stage,  whether  of  oppression  or  of  conflict,  the  law 
of  England  still  lived  on.  The  laws  of  Eadwnrd  took 
a  now  shujie  in  the  charter  of  Henry.  The  charter  of 
Henry  took  a  ftirther  shape  in  the  greater  Charter  of  John. 
But  at  no  stage  did  men  ask  for  new  laws ;  at  every  stage 
they  knew  that  the  old  were  better.  No  man  asked  for 
new  rights,  for  new  liberties ;  the  ancient  laws  gave  them 
rights  and  liberties  enough,  if  only  those  ancient  laws 
could  bo  obeyed,  as  men  deemed  they  had  been  obeyed 
in  some  happier  time.  The  happiness  of  the  good  old 
times  is  a  mere  dream  in  every  age ;  but  to  keep  on  the 
laws  of  the  old  times,  in  preserving  to  reform,  in  reforming 
to  preserve,  is  the  true  life  of  a  free  people.     This  we  have 

of  the         done,  and  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing  so  is  largely  due 

CoDriuest.  ^^  ^(jg  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  to  the  personal  wisdom 
of  the  Conqueror.  Under  an  unbroken  native  dynasty,  the 
old  rights  might  liave  died  out  step  by  step,  as  they  did  in 
80  many  of  the  kindred  lands.  Under  a  conqueror  of 
another  mould,  they  might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth 
by  the  sheer  violence  of  strangers.     But  it  was  William 


FREEDOM   PRESERVED  THHOUOI 

the  Great,  and  no  smaller  man^  with  whom  England  had  ca.  zxit. 

to  deal.     He  was  a  Conqueror,  but  he  was  no  destroyer.  ^?J^  "J 

He  bad  no  thonght  of  sweeping  away  laws  and  rights  which  per*>n<J 

ohftracier, 

he  knew  how  to  turn  into  the  truest  props  of  his  own 
power.  And  the  laws  and  rights  which  he  thus  preserved 
lived  on  to  overthrow  the  deepotism  which  they  once  had 
strengthened.  The  iicry  trial  which  England  went  through 
wae  a  fire  which  did  not  destroy,  but  only  purified.  Eng- 
land came  forth  once  more  the  England  of  old.  She  came 
forth  with  her  ancient  laws  formed  into  shapes  better  suited 
to  changed  times,  and  with  a  new  body  of  fellow- workers 
in  those  long-etttranged  kinsmen  whom  birth  on  her  soil 
had  changed  into  kinsmen  once  again.  That  we  could  do 
all  thid  came  mainly  of  our  momentary  overthrow,  and  of 
the  greatness  of  him  who  overthrew  us.  If  Alfred  and 
Cnut  gave  us  laws  of  their  own  free  will,  William  pi-eserved 
those  laws,  perhaps  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  he  pre- 
served them  none  the  less.  Our  short  affliction  worked 
for  us  an  abiding  happiness;  if  we  had  not  perished  for 
a  moment,  we  might  for  ever  have  been  undone. 


J  3.    The  Legislation  of  the  Norman  Kings. 

I  have  had  to  point  out  many  times  in  the  course  of 
this  history  that  the  amount  of  actual  change  made  in  the 
Iftws  of  England  during  the  time  of  strictly  Norman  rule 
comes  within  a  very  small  compass.  Not  only  would  it 
have  been  quite  contrary  to  all  William's  policy  and  to  all 
his  professions  to  make  any  violent  changes  in  the  laws  of 
his  new  kingdom,  but  legislation,  as  we  understand  it,  did 
not,  in  the  ideas  of  those  times,  fill  any  prominent  place 
among  the  duties  of  a  King  or  of  a  ruling  assembly.  Law 
in  those  days,  like  the  Greek  word  which  translates  it,  meant 
custom.     A  code  of  laws  meant  the  putting  the  existing 
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POLITICAL    RESULTS   OP    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 


OH.  XXIV.   cuatoma  into  writing ;  a  new  law,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  ordinance  to  meet  a  particular  emergency,  was  a  thing 
which  men  always  shrank  from.   The  jwpular  cry  was  never 
for  new  laws;  it  was  always  for  the  better  obeervanoe  of 
the  old.     The  professed  object  of  Kings  and  their  Councils 
was  not  to  enact  new  laws,  but  to  find  out  what  the  old 
laws  were,  and  to  enforce  them  afresh  with  new  authority. 
BoaroM  of  The  notion  that  the  Norman  Conquest  at  once  made  some 
mwooncep-  great  change  in  our  written  law  springs  from  an   utter 
^tiotu.         misconception  of  the  nature  of  that  Conquest,  combined 
^P  with  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  authority  of  certain 

NomilM'ti-  early  monuments  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  notion 
Norajan  ^^^^  William  systematically  substituted  the  law  of  Nor- 
J°'^  "*""  mandy  for  the  law  of  England  involves  a  further  mis- 
conception, namely  that  there  was  any  law  of  Normandy 
for  him  to  substitute.  Normandy  beyond  doubt  bad 
its  legal  customs  like  other  countries;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  those  customs  may  have  been  put  into 
the  shape  of  a  written  code  before  William  came  into 
England.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  so. 
No  Norman  code  earlier  than  William,  no  Norman  code 
of  the  reign  of  William  or  his  sons,  has  ever  been 
produced.  The  feudal  jurisprudence  which  men  have 
deemed  that  William  brought  with  him  from  Normandy 
into  England  really  grew  up  in  both  countries  side  by 
side,  while  the  two  were  under  the  same  rulers.  The 
notion  that  this  or  that  feature  of  our  law  was  brought 
over  from  Normandy  is  part  of  the  strange  belief  that 
nothing  English,  whether  in  law  or  language  or  any- 
thing else,  can  really  be  English,  but  that  everything 
must  be  "derived"  from  some  foreign  source  or  other. 
The  truth  is  that,  except  in  some  particular  cases 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  and  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak  again,  there  was  no  real  derivation 
of    English    law  from    Normandy.     The    administrative 
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m   of  the   two  Henries   grew  up   in  both  coimtriea  ch.  xxit. 

side   by    side.      There  was  no   real   derivation   from   one  "H**  **^."" 

country   to   another ;    as    for   any  particular    changes   in  system 

detail,  it  is  more  likely  that  each  of  them  first  came  into  riiCbydd* 

use  in  the  greater  countrj',  and  waa  then  adopted  in  the  l^^f?^^ 

smaller.  mamiy. 

The  way  in  which  the  law,  or  rather  custom,  of  Normandy  Nornuui 

really  affected  the  law  of  England  was  of  quite  another  hnmght  in 

kind.     Few  or  no  new  institutions  were  substituted   for   J^*^-®. 

of  EngUBh. 

old   ones,  but   several   new  institutions  were   brought   in 
alongside  of  old  ones.     We  have  already  traced  this  out 
in  the  case  of  the  royal  power.     Nothing  was  abolished, 
nothing  was  taken  away;  but  some  new  sources  of  autho- 
rity, influence,  and  profit  were  set  up  alongside  of  the  old 
ones.  As  it  was  with  the  royal  power,  so  it  was  with  many 
other  things.    I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  volume'  that,  yonuu 
according  to  a  crowd  of  earlier  precedents  in  the  case  of  ^^j^^ 
two  nations  dwelling  in  the  same  land,  the  Norman  settlers 
in  England  were  for  some  purposes  allowed  to  keep  their 
own   customary  law.     In   the  same   way,   Norman   ideas, 
Norman  principles,  if  not  actual  Norman  institutions,  crept 
in  alongside  of  earlier  English  ideas,  sometimes  modifying 
the    English    institutions,    sometimes    merely   changing 
their   names.     In   the    long    struggle   between    the   two 
languages,    sometimes  the  foreign,   sometimes  the  native 
name,  has  won  the  day.     Sometimes  the  French  or  Latin  latroduc- 
name  of  a  custom  or  office  is  no  real  translation  of  the  p!?^,^ 
English,  bat  is  the  name  of  the  Norman  office  which  was  •^"Jai  of 
supposed  most  nearly  to  answer  to  the  English  one.^     The 
$Aire  becomes  the  county^  two  names  neither  of  which  has 
been  able  wholly  to  displace  the  other.     Its  Sheriff  is  in 
Latin  vicec&mes;  but  in  this  case  the  foreign  name  has 
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*  See  vol.  Iv.  p.  614. 

■  Stabbi,  CoQittitutioDAl  Hutoiy,  i.  443. 
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OH.  ixiv.  Uken  no  root  in  our  tongue.^ 

Enifliflh      are  in  no  sense  of  Norman   oriffin,  but  they  bear  about 

itubitut:ons  .    .  . 

miidifieii      them  the  trace  of  deep  and  abiding  Norman  influences. 

^u«Dc«8.  ^^^  lows  of  Eng-land  were  never  abolished  to  make  room 
for  any  laws  of  Normandy;  but  the  laws  of  England  were 
largely  modiBedj  both  in  form  and  spirit,  by  their  ad- 
ministration at  the  hands  of  men  all  whose  ideas  were 
naturally  Norman.  The  change  was  silent  and  gradual. 
As  a  nile,  it  was  change  of  a  kind  which  was  not  likely  to 

faiul  alfcDt,  ^  gp^  down  in  written  ordinances.     Of  the  three  reigns 
with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  deal,  the  reign  which  was 
tnost  fertile  in  real  change  is  the  one  of  which  we  have  no 
H  written  ordinances  at  all.     We  have  real  legislation  of  the 

W  Conqueror,   and   we  have  real   legislation   of   Henry  the 

No  Uwi     First.     But  no  one  ever  saw  a  law  of  William  Kufus.     Yet 
nf : 
tho 


Cliange 
(fraduKl 


No  Uwi 

thongb  hii  we  have  seen  that  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  was  the 
time  when  the  most  important  novelties  were  introduced 
into  the   tenure  of  land.     But  the  evil  customs  devised 


mgD  WM 
tba  nuMt 

fruitful  ID 

oluuige. 


B  by  Handolf  Fhimbard  were  not  likely  to  be  set  down  in 

^K  the  form  of  a  code.     What  the  law  of  Rufus  was,  we  know 

^^^_  only  negatively,  through  the  law  of  Henry  which  professed 

^^^P  to  sweep  it  away. 

V  No  aboli-  The  theory  which  attributes  to  William  a  settled  pur- 
En^flb  I'***"^  ^*5  uproot  the  old  law  of  England  is  the  mere  in- 
th*^^'^  vention  of  a  much  later  age;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
queror.  notion  that  he  tried  to  root  out  the  English  language. 
LegwrnUn-  Even  the  legendary  account  of  William's  legislation  gives 
bU  legiiOa  no  countenanoe  to  this  notion.  It  represents  William,  not 
^""  as  an  innovator,  but  as  the  codifier  of  the  laws  of  Eadward. 

The  utmost  that  the  story  attributes  to  him  is  an  un- 
fulfilled purpose  to  enforce  the  laws  of  one  part  of  England 


'  TUj  IB  illtutrated  hj  Iba  fiu;t  that  Vitcount  came  to  Lt»r  quite  Another 
meaning  as  a  degree  of  peerage.  Perhaps  tbe  old-fa«bIoD«d  phraM  of 
"Lord  ViiKouot"  wm  meanC  to  djfftingtiiab  the  Viceconut  of  the  peeragv 
from  tbe  offidat  Vietcovta. 


LEGISLATION  OF  WILLIAM. 

over  the  whole  kinfl^om.'     Till  the  unanimous  voice  of  ch.  xxit.1 
the  natinn  taag^ht  him  to  do  otherwise,  he  was  minded  to 
decree  that  the  law  of  the  Denalagu^  the  law  of  the  Danish 
kioBfoUc  of  the  Normans,  should  become  the  law  of  the 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shires  also.     This,  we  cannot  doubt, 
is  a  ]>ure  fancy ;   all  remembrance  of  any  8i>ocially  Scan- 
dinavian law  had  as  utterly  died  away  from  the  minds 
of  the  Nonnans  of  ^Villiam*s  day  as  the  remembrance  of 
their  old   Scandinavian    tongue.      But,  if  we    cast   away 
this  embellishment,  and  accept  the  more  possible  part  of 
the  story,  William  stands  out  most  distinctly,  not  as  one 
who   brings   in   new  laws,   but   as   one   who   enacts  the 
old    ones    afresh.     He    summons    men    from    every   shire 
to  say  what  the  laws  of  Eadward  were.     In  the  genuine  WiUiam'i 
pieces  of  William's  legislation,   in  those  amendments  to  tioo.^'^ 
the  la^vs  of  Kadward  which  are  sj^oken  of  in  the  charter 
of  Henry ,^    he   nowhere   abolishes    the    old    law ;    he  at 
most  sets  up  something  new  by  the  side  of  it.     In  one 
point  only  does  he  venture  to  speak  a  word  against  a  law 
which    he  found   in   force.     This  is  in  the  ordimmce  for  Sepantioal 
removin*^   ecclesiastical    causes  from  the   ordinary  courts,  clsuuUo^j 
and  establishing  separate  ecclesiastical  courts  alongside  of  *""*•• 
them.     Here,  under  the  intluencc  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
ideas,  which  were   familiar  on  the  continent,  but  which 
bad  as  yet  mode  but  little  way  in  England,  he  distinctly 
ventures  to  say  that  the  ancient  laws  were  bad.'    But  even 
here,  though  he  removes  a  certain  class  of  causes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  old  courts,  he  no  way  innovates  on  those 
courts  themselves.     The  new  institution  is  simply  set  up 
alongside  of  the  old  one.     Of  his  other  ordinances,  some 
are  mere  confirmations  of  the  existing  law,  possibly  with 
small  variations  in  detail.     Such  is  the  ordinance  against  Oidliuuiotl 
the  slave-trade,  where  he  merely  re-enacts  what  other  Kings  aUve-i 


*  See  Appendix  KK. 
*  8m  above,  p.  i68,  and  vol  tv.  pp.  334,  625, 


'  See  ToL  W.  p.  39a. 
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cH.  xinr.  had  enacted  Wfore  him.' 


Tomporwy  ^^jjgjj.  ^^yQ  nature  tc-mporarv. 
ordinniioe*. 


Battle. 


Abolition 
of  capital 

pUQlJih- 

mcDt. 


Some  of  the  ordinances  are  in 
They  refer  to  the  immediate 
state  of  things  in  his  own  day,  when  the  status  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  En;^land,  of  the  foreign  settlere  in 
Kadward's  day,  and  of  his  on*n  followers,  warlike  and 
peaceful,  needed  to  be  Bxed.^  But  here  a^ain,  all  that  is 
done  is  to  set  up  the  new  by  the  side  of  the  old.  The 
Frenchman  is  allowed  to  keep  his  own  law,  whilst  the 
Englishman  keeps  his.  Yet,  oddly  enoug-h,  out  of  this 
temporary  enactment  came  a  change  in  our  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  traces  of  which  lingered  on  within  living 
memory.  The  custom  of  deciding  causes  by  wager  of 
battle  came  in  as  part  of  the  personal  law  of  the  French- 
man, to  wliich  no  Englishman  could  be  coustrained  against 
his  will.*  The  Englishman  had  his  choice  between  the  an- 
cient ordeal  and  the  newly  introduced  wager  of  battle.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  wager  of  battle  became  the  more  popular 
form  of  trial  of  the  two.  It  had  in  some  points  a  more 
taking  character,  and  its  adoption  put  the  conquered  on 
a  level  with  his  conqueror.  The  English  ordeal,  condemned 
by  the  Church,  went  out  of  use,  while  the  wager  of  battle 
lived  on,  surviving  in  the  Statute-book  long  after  it  had 
been  forgotten  in  practice,  till  it  was  formall}'  abolished  in 
our  own  century. 

Among  the  genuine  ordinances  of  William,  the  only  one 
in  which  we  can  see  any  distinct  innovation  springing 
from  William's  own  personal  will  is  that  which  altogether 
forbids  the  punishment  of  death.-*  This  was  a  distinct 
innovation  on  the  law  of  Cnut,  which  makes  death  the 
punishment  both  of  high  and  of  petty  treason,  and  even 
of  certain  breaches  of  the  King's  peace.^  Here  again  there 
is  in  strictness  no  abolition  of  ancient  law ;  mutilation  was. 


'  SeoTol  iv,  p.  625.  '  Soc  vol.  iv.  pp.  326,  634. 

'  See  Tol.  Iv.  p.  614,  Kod  Appuidix  LL.         *  See  vol.  Iv.  p.  6)5. 
*  See  hifl  Laws,  57,  59,  77 ;  Sf^unid.  pp.  302,  314. 
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ID  the  ideas  of  tboee  days,  a  mercirul  substitute  for  death. 
And  this  iuDovation  at  least  did  uot  liu>t  beyond  William's 
own  lifetime ;  men,  French  and  Eng-lieh,  were  freely 
baoged  in  the  reigDs  of  both  his  sons.'  The  great  ordi- 
nance which  made  all  the  under-tenants  become  the  men  of 
the  King,  if  new  in  form,  was  nothing  new  in  substance. 
Its  object  was  simply  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  to  keep  the  King  and  bis  people  in 
their  ancient  relations  to  one  another.*  The  forost-hiws  of 
William  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  sbajie  of  any  genuine 
ordinance ;  their  nature  has  to  be  made  out  from  later 
notices  and  from  the  rhetorical  complaint  of  the  national 
Chronicler.  Here  again  there  must  have  been  distinct 
innovation ;  but  here  too  the  iunovation  took  the  form  of 
bringing  in  something  new  by  the  side  of  the  old.  The 
general  laws  of  the  realm  were  not  interfered  with;  but 
a  s{)ecial  and  haruher  legislation  was  &et  up  in  certain 
special  districts.  Even  in  this,  the  worst  of  all  the  changes 
directly  wrought  at  this  time,  the  same  general  principle 
may  be  traced.  Something  new  is  brought  in,  but  nothing 
old  is  tftken  away. 


CH.  xxir. 
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Tl.e  genuine  legislation  of  these  times  is  confined  to  the  Umi 
ordinances  of  William  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  to  williiun 
the  general  charter  of  Henry,  and  to  bis  special  charters  *°'*  ***"J^- 
on  particular   eubjccts  or  to  particular  places.     The   col- 
lections of  laws  which   bear  the    names   of  William   and 
Henry  must  not  be  mistaken  for  codes  really  issui'd  by  the 
authority  of  those  Kings.'     It  does  not  therefore  follow  Not  for- 
that  they  are  forgeries  in  the  modern  sense.     When  we^^J^e  " 
remember  the  true  meaning  of  such  phraBCS  as  the  Law  of^^**'"' 
Eadward  or  of  any  other  King,  that  those  words  did  not 
mean  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  him,  but  the  system  of 
law  which  bad  been  followed  in   his  time,  there  was  no 

*  S«eaboTe,  pp.  138, 159.     '  See  toI.  W.  p^  695.    ■  SeeAppeadix  KK. 
VOL.  V.  D  d 
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dishonesty  if  any  man  versed  in  the  law  chose  to  put 
such  a  system  iuto  a  tabular  form  and  put  the  name  of  the 
King'  at  the  head  of  it.  He  might  do  so,  either  as  a  Iielp 
to  the  admin  isti^t ion  of  the  law  as  it  stood  when  be 
wrot«,  or  as  a  record  of  the  law  as  it  stood  at  a  past 
time  within  his  memory.  Such  a  collection  then,  if  made 
during  or  soon  after  the  time  of  the  King  whose  name 
it  hears,  thongh  it  has  no  kind  of  legal  authority,  may 
be  of  the  highest  value  as  a  witness  to  the  state  of 
the  law  at  a  given  time.  It  has  in  truth  the  same  kind 
of  value  as  any  contemporary  law-book  of  any  age.J 
When  its  compiler  threw  his  colloetion  into  the  shape  of 
formal  enactments,  he  most  likely  had  no  notion  of  de- 
ception. He  was  like  a  classical  or  mediaeval  historian^ 
who  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  bis  actors  a  speech  the 
matter  of  which  fairly  represented  what  the  sjwaker  was 
likely  to  say,  but  the  actual  wording  of  which  was 
the  historian's  own.  The  codes  which  bear  the  names 
of  Eadward,  of  M'illiam,  of  Henry  the  Firsts  have  beea] 
examined  by  the  highest  powers  of  modem  tcbolarship, 
and  a  summary  of  the  results  of  that  examination  I 
shall  give  elsewhere.'  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
they  supply  the  most  speaking  witness  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Old- English  law  was  kept  in  force  under 
both  William  and  Henry.  Doubtless  they  give  only 
one  side  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  that  the 
most  favourable  side.  They  show  us  the  theory  of  the 
Old-English  law  which  was  still  legally  in  force.  They 
do  not  tell  us  much  of  the  Norman  customs  which  wore 
growing  up  by  their  side ;  still  less  do  they  tell  as  how 
the  Old-Engltbh  laws  must  have  changed  their  spirit  in 
the  hands  of  Norman  judges  and  administrators.  Every 
collection  of  the  kind  was  doubtless  mcaut  to  l>o  a  witness  to 
the  old  law  of  the  land,  and,  as  such,  a  protest  against  foreign 

■  Seo  Appendix  KK. 
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jnnoration.     "We  must  thprefore  allow  for  a  certain  degree  ch.  xxxt.I 
of  colouring.     Our  witness  has  an  object.     He  puts  liie 
&ct6  in  a  certain  shape ;  while  Domesday  g^vcs  us  a  photo* 
graph,  the  compilers  of  codes  give  ns  an  artistic  pictiirc. 
But  both  Domesday  and  the  codes  witness  to  the  same 
truth,  that  no  general  abolition  of  English  law  followed  as 
an  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest.     Some  tendencies 
which  were  already  at  work  in  a  particular  direction  were 
strengthened;  some  other  tendencies  in  another  direction 
were  set  at  work.     A  few  special  ordinances  called  for  by 
the  circumslanoes  of  the  time  were  put  forth,  some  of  thero 
of  a  temporary,  some  of  a  lasting  nature.     In  all  these 
ways  the  law   itself  was  a  good  deal  modified,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  administration   was   brgely  changed.     But 
there  was  no  sweeping  away  of  one  system  to  make  room 
for  another.     During  the  reigns  of  the  two  "Williams  and  Rdgn*  of 
of  Henry  the  First  the  old  laws  went  on,  whatt^ver  might  j,^^*"**^ 
grow  up  by  the  side  of  them.     The  law  was  still  the  law 
of  King  Eadward,  with  the  amendments  of  King  William. 
Then  came   the   time   of  anarchy,  in  which   the    law  of  EHect* 
Eadward.  the  amendments  of  "William,  and  everything  else  aiuuxjUy. 
which  bore  the  shape  of  law  or  right,  all  went  to   the 
ground.     Room  was  thus  made  for  the  appearance  of  a  L«vii)ittti«D 
real  lawgiver,  a  lawgiver  who  was  no  more  bent  than  his  the^wmd. 
predecessors  on  reckless  or  systematic  abolition,  but  whose 
hands  were  not  tied  as  theirs  had  been  by  the  unbroken 
traditions  of  a  past  time.    By  that  time  too  there  was  no 
need,  as  there  had  been  in  the  first  days  of  the  Contjuest, 
to  frame  separate  ordinances  for  men  differing  in  blood  and 
speech.     Henry  of  Anjou  was  called  to  the  rule  of  a  land 
from  which  the  distinction  of  Norman  and  Englishman 
had  practically  passed  away.     He  could   legislate  for  his 
whole  kingdom  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  King  could 
l^islate  since  the   days  of  .<£thclwulf.     Under  the  An-  Begiuiiiig 
gevin  dynasty  the  modern  law  of  England  began^  a  law  in  uJliiatjon, 
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OB.  XXIV.  which  the  ancient  institutione  of  the  land  hare  sometimee 
been  really  set  aaido  for  fopoign  novelties,  but  in  which 
they  have  more  often  been  simply  veiled  under  new  t'ornie 
and  new  names.  With  Henry  the  Second  begins  the 
legislation  which  has  gone  on  to  oar  own  time»  That 
legislation  has  always  been  wisest  and  noblest  when  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  sweeping  away  foreign  novelties 
and  bringing  back  the  old  principles  of  our  ancient  law. 

K«tarn  to  Its  greatest  triumphs  have  ever  been  to  cast  away  the 
usurpations  of  foreign  Kings  and  the  subtleties  of  foreign 
lawyers,  and  substantially  to  give  us  back  the  old  freedom 
of  England,  the  Laws  of  Eadward,  the  Laws  of  j£lfred, 
changed  in  form,  but  in  truth  unchanged  in  substance.' 


tlus  mM 
laws. 


§  4.  AdminiHration  under  iAe  Norman  Kin^s, 


t»»Uv 


i4ungee. 


The  changes  which  were  made  under  the  Norman  Kings 
and  iodal  '^  the.  way  of  direct  legislation,  the  changes  which  could 
be  an  nounced  by  proclamations  or  set  down  in  the 
form  of  written  statutes,  we  have  thus  seen  to  be  few 
indeed.  But  the  changes  of  auother  kind,  the  gradual 
but  inevitable  changes  in  the  working  of  the  system 
of  government,  were  of  the  gi-eatest  moment,  and  they 
affected  every  detail  of  administration,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  And  they  no  less  aflect«d  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  and  the  relations  of  class  to  class,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  This  was  the  way  in  which  a 
conquest  like  William's,  a  foreign  conquest  cloked  under 
the  forms  of  native  law,  was  sure  to  work  most  thoroughly. 
And,  when  both  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  the  administration 
had  been  thus  thoroughly,  though  silently,  changed,  the 
Etl«ct  uQ  change  reacted  on  formal  legislation.  We  see  the  legisla- 
tire  results  of  the  Conquest  far  less  in  the  few  ordinances 

'  Soe  Oroirth  at  the  Engliab  Cunititutktn,  p.  ia6  et  wqq. 
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of  the  Conqueror  himself  than  in  the  statutes  of  his  remote  cb  xxit. 
descendants.     No  ordinance  can  be  shown  by  which  mili-  Lm*? 
tftTy  tenoree  were  formally  established;    but  every  act  tbe  real 
wliich  regulates  them  or  takes  them  for  granted,  down  t^  J^I>n.' 
the  great  act   which   swept  them  away,  is  a  legislative  que^. 
result  of  the  coming  of  William.     And  so  with  all  the 
other  practical  changes  which  the  Conquest  brought  with 
it ;  they  were  established  in  practice  before  they  showed 
themselves  in  the  written  law.    Every  detail  of  administra- 
tion, central  and  local,  was  changed,  if  not  in  its  form,  at  least 
in  its  spirit.     Sometimes  a  new  institution,  a  new  office,  Stn^gle 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  one ;  in  any  case,  the  old  ^nd  new 
institution,  the   old  office,  was  clothed   with  a  character  *=^'*"*«"'- 
wholly  new.    In  this  way  our  administrative  system  g^ra- 
dually  changed  into  a  mixed  system,  in  which  sometimes 
the  old  and   sometimes  the  new  element  got  the  upjwr 
hand.   And  in  this  way  we  may  explain  a  seeming  anomaly.  Outward 
We  can  understand  why  the  forms  and  titles  and  phrases  mMtaecn 
of  the  days  when  the  distinction  between  Englishman  and  jigS^ctj^ 

Norman  was  forifotteu,  have  so  much  more  Norniau  a  look  "f '»=« 

^  '  hail  pw«d 

than  the  forms  and  titles  and  phrases  of  the  days  when  »w»y. 

that  distinction  was  still  in  full  force.     The  Chroniclers, 

as  long  as  they  go  on,  still  speak  the  language  of  earlier 

times.     The  Kiug  still  summons  his    Wilun  to  a   Gemot.  ItisUnuce 

When   we  again,  in    the  days  of  Edward  the   First,   get  nomencwj 

English  chronicles  in  another  shape,  we  hear  no  more  of  **^' 

the  iVifan  and  their  Gtm6ls;  we  find  ourselves  in  an  age  of 

Councih  and   Parlimn^nh.     This  does  not  show  that  the 

age  of  ICdward  the  First  was  less  English  than  the  age 

of  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  the  First ;  it  proves  in  truth 

the  opposite.     As  long  as  the  two  races  were  divided,  so 

long  did  two  systems  of  law  and  administration,  each  with 

its  own  vocabulary,  go  on  side  by  side.     When  they  were 

fused  into  one,  sometimes  the  native  and  sometimes  the 

foreign  nomenclature  prevailed.     To  take  the  highest  case 
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OH.  xstv.  of  all,  the  King  no  longer  held  a  Witenftgem6t  but  a 
Parliament ;  but  he  himsf  If  still  remained  a  King  j  be 
had  not  been  changed  into  a  Boy,^ 
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I  have  already  asserted,  or  rather  taken  for  granted, 
that,  under  whatever  change  of  name,  under  whatever 
change  of  form,  the  continuity  of  the  Old-English 
national  Assemblies  went  on  unbroken  through  all  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Conquest.  A  Great  Council 
of  Henry  the  Second  undoubtetlly  differed  widely  from 
a  Witenagem6t  of  the  Confessor,  and  a  Parliament  of 
Edward  the  First  differed  yet  more  widely  from  a  Great 
Council  of  Henry  the  Second.  But  there  is  no  break 
between  any  of  the  three.  The  constitution  of  the  As- 
sembly is  changed,  first  in  practice,  then  by  direct  ordi- 
nance ;  but  the  Assembly  itself  is  the  same.  At  no  time 
was  one  kind  of  assembly  formally  abolished  and  another 
kind  of  assembly  formally  put  in  its  stead.  Reform  bills 
we  have  seen  without  number ;  a  constituent  assembly  we 
have  never  seen. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  History  I  maintained  the 
view  that  the  Wiienagem6i,  the  M^eel  Gem^t,  the  ancient 
national  Assembly  of  England,  was  in  theory  an  assembly 
in  which  every  freeman  of  the  realm  had  a  right  to  attend. 
Tliat  view  I  have  seen  no  reasou  to  change ;  and  the 
seeming  difference  on  this  head  between  my  views  and  the 
views  of  the  scholar  to  whom  on  these  points  I  am  always 
willing  to  bow,'  is,  I  think,  more  seeming  than  real.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an 
assembly  of  whose  constitution  we  have  no  direct  or  formal 
account ;  we  have  to  put  together  our  notions  of  it  from  a 

'  Tbw  Is  true  of  .Southern  English,  the  EogUsh  of  the  kin^om  of 
EDgluid.  Id  the  EngUftb  of  .Scotlaud,  tho  King  b  hy  sixteenth-centurjr 
writers  uft«n  called  Roy ;  but  thia  was  mure  likely  thruugb  later  imitAiion 
of  French  than  through  vxy  Komum  tmlition. 

*  3ecSiuhb»,  ComatitutioDAl  Hlitoiy,  i,  tJi,  aQ«i  Apiiendtx  MM. 
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great  number  of  scattered  and  scemiog-Iy  contraJictoiy 
Dotices.  According  to  one  view,  the  Assembly  was  in 
theory  open  to  every  freeman,  but  in  practice  only  a  smalt 
class  habitually  attended.  According  to  the  other  view,  it 
was  in  theory  confined  to  a  small  class,  but  in  practice  it 
was  ever  and  anon  thrown  open  t<t  larjje  clossos  of  men 
besides  its  usual  members.  I  still  hold  that  the  former 
view  is  the  more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of 
political  assemblies  throughout  the  world  ;'  but  the  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  two  doctrines  is  the  same.  It  is  not 
denied  on  either  showing  that  the  Assembly  was  commonly 
a  comparatively  small  gathering  of  the  great  men  of  the 
realm.  It  is  not  denied  on  either  showing  that  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  were  ever  and  anon  reinforced  liy  the 
presence  of  large  popular  bodies,  by  whole  nmiieB  or  by  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  of  great  cities.'^  Such  a  body  I  con- 
ceive the  Witenagemot  of  Eadward  to  have  been.  Under 
ordinnry  circumstances  it  would  consist  of  the  Bishops,  the 
Abbots,  the  Earls,  the  oiBcers  of  the  King's  household,  of  a 
large  numl>cr  of  Kings  Thegns  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  wfa^re  the  Assembly  was  held,  of  a  smaller  number 
from  more  distant  districts.  In  ordinary  times  the  nation 
was  willing  to  let  these  its  natural  chiefs  act  as  its  rcpre^ 
sentatives.  In  times  of  great  national  excitement,  when 
Eadward  was  to  be  chosen,  when  Godwine  was  to  be  inlawed, 
the  nation  asserted  its  dormant  right.  At  such  moments, 
the  citizens  of  London  or  Winchester,  the  armies  which 
bad  refused  to  draw  the  sword  against  each  othor,^  if  they 
did  not  join  in  the  deliberations  of  Earls  and  Bishops,  at 
least  raised  tlieir  voices  along  with  theirs.  Such  was  the 
Assembly  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward ;  such  I  believe 
it  to  have  remained  in  legal  theory  in  the  days  of  King 
William, 

'  See  Compaimtivfl  PoUtios.  pp.  3i6-a23. 
■  8«e  vsL  t.  pp.  418,  59J ;  U.  pp.  105,  33a.  »  Sec  voL  41.  p.  317. 
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The  notices  which  wc  have  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Assembly  during  the  Norman  reigns  arc  as  scattered  and 
as  vague  as  the  notices  which  we  have  of  its  constitution  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  great  gatherings  which 
were  held  three  times  in  the  year,  when  the  King  had  with 
him  "  all  the  rich  men  over  all  England,  Archbishoi-W  and 
suffragan  Bishops,  aud  Abbots  and  KarU  and  Tliegns  and 
Knights,"'  must  have  been  meetings  that  were  pretty  largely 
attended.  In  the  great  Gem6t  at  Salisbury  the  g:ithering 
of  the  land-owners  who  came  to  become  the  KingV  rocn, 
whether  their  number  reached  sixty  thousand  or  not,*  mart 
have  formed  a  body  rivalling  the  greatest  Assemblies  of 
earlier  times.  But  in  the  deeori]ition  of  this  last  Asf<embly 
we  clearly  sec  the  beginning  of  the  distinction  which  wae 
the  source  of  our  whole  later  parliamentary  constitution. 
The  Witan  and  the  great  body  of  the  assembled  land-owners 
are  now  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  is  hardly  going 
too  far  to  see  in  this  expression  the  mark  of  a  great  practical 
change.  When,  in  any  body,  great  or  small,  a  custom  of 
summoning  particular  members  is  o:ic?  established,  a  great 
step  has  been  taken  towards  the  di^'franchisement  of  those 
members  who  are  not  summoned.  Something  of  this  kind 
has  hiipjiened  in  the  history  both  of  the  modern  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches.^  The 
distinction  between  the  Witan  and  the  other  land-owners 
may  very  well  point  to  a  distinction  between  two  classea. 
A  line  seems  to  be  drawn  between  those  groat  personages 
who  were  personally  summoned  as  a  matter  of  ordinary* 
course,  and  the  lesser  men  who  were  summoned  only  in  a 
body,  and  who  most  likely  were  not  summoned  at  all,  unless, 
as  in  the  Salisbury  (Jemot,  there  was  some  special  reason  for 
their  attendance.  Tlie  two  classes  whom  the  Chronicler 
distinguishes  in   this  entry  seem  to  answer  to  the  two 

»  See  Ti>L  iT.  p.  6aj.  ■  n>.  p.  ^. 

'  See  History  of  Federal  Govenunent,  t.  308. 
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classes  wbo  are  di&tinguisbed  in  the  fuurteentli  section  of  ce 

the  Great  Charter.    The  Prelates,  EarU,  and  greater  Barons  ^^*^j" 

are  each  to  be  Bnmmoned  personally;   the  great  mass  ofChwtcr. 

the  Kin^s  ten  ants- in -chief  are  to  be  summoned  in  a  liody 

by   the   several   Sheriffs.'     William    doubtless   summoned 

whom  he  would,  and  in  the  Salisbury  Gem6t  he  summoned 

a  larger  body  than  the  tenant s-in-chief,  namely  the  tenant*- 

in-chief  and  all   those   under-tenants  who  were  thought 

worth  summoning.    By  the  time  of  John  the  vague  practice 

of  earlier  times  bad  stiffened  into  a  definite  custom.     The 

clause  of  the  Great  Charter  supposes  a  state  of  things  in 

which  no  man  will  come  unless  he  is  summoned,  but  in 

which   Inrge  oksses  have   a    right  to  be  summoned.     A  Growth  o*" 

qnalificati'  n  for  membership  of  the  Assembly  has  practically  tii^"for 

been   established.      As  was  natural   at   this   time,   when  '??'"*Tv 

'  ship  of  the 

feudal  notions  were  creeping  in,  the  qualification  took  a  AjwrnUy, 
feudal  shape.     The  right  to  be  summoned  was  established 
in  the  case  of  the  King's  tcnants-in-chief,  bnt  it  did  not 
go  further.     This  amounted  to  a  practical  disfranchisement  Praciic*! 
of  all  except  the  King's  tenanta-in-chief.     There  was  no  cbiMinent 
need  to  take  away  their  right  by  any  formal  enactment,  ^^kj*"'. 
As  soon  as  the  doctrine  of  the  summons  was  fuUv  estab-  wnonwin- 
lishod,  it  wonld  die  out  of  itself.     It  would  doubtless 
have  done  so  in  any  case.     It  would  do  so  all   the  more 
surely  and  all  the  more  speedily,  under  the  circumstances 
of  England  in  those  times.    There  was  nothing  to  make  an  No  mttate- 
attendance   in    the   Assembly  attractive   to   any  class   ofj^^f-^^ 
native  Knglishmen,  except  the  few  who  contrived  fo  keep  ^™5*  ** 
great  estates  or  high  offices.    The  crowd  which  had  pressed 
joyfully  to  vote  for  the  driving  out  of  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop Robert  would  not  press  with  the  same  zeal  when 
bU  that   was  to  be  done  was  to  become  the  men  of  the 

'  Cftp.  I4(8tiibli«,  Select  CfaftrCers,  >)o].  "Summoneri  bcIemuB  &nbjepi> 
Bpopoi,  epiacopoti,  ablwtea,  oofoitai,  M  tn^arcs  horonoa,  sigiUAlim  per  Uteraa 
acwtnw  i  At  pneterea  IkoieniuK  summonen  ia  general!,  per  victx  unites  at 
ImIUvob  nortroi,  omaes  IUm  qui  de  boIju  teuent  to  cnpiUi." 
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Norman  King.  The  suminonB  would  he  needful  when- 
ever any  special  reason  made  their  presence  needful.  In 
this  way«  aa  it  seems  to  me,  the  old  national  Assembly 
changed  into  a  body  consisting  of  two  definite  classes  of 
men.  One  clajts  consisted  of  those  whose  rank  or  office 
entitled  tbero  to  a  personal  summons ;  the  other  was 
the  whole  body  of  tenanta-in-chirf  who,  when  summoned, 
were  snmmoned  generally  in  their  several  shires.  As 
I  have  before  remarked,  we  may  in  this  distinction  see 
the  germ  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  Lords  are  the 
pref/adi^  the  counsellors  who  are  specially  summoned.  The 
origin  of  their  order  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
senators  so  called  in  the  Venetian  commonwealth.^  The 
"Witan  of  the  Salisbury  Gemot,  the  great  men  who  had 
the  right  of  personal  summons,  became  the  Peers.  Of  the 
peerage  the  summons  is  the  very  essence.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  modem  Ilou^e  of  Lords  to  trample  law  and  history 
under  foot,  by  refusing  admission  to  their  body  to  one  of 
the  Witan,  lawfully  summoned  by  his  sovereign,  because 
of  the  tnmipery  quibble  that  his  sovereign  had  not  pledged 
herself  to  summon  his  descendants  also.^  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  are  simply  those  among  English  men. 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  some  other  more  moilern  elasses,  who 
have  never  lost  the  right  of  personal  attendance,  because 
they  have  never  lost  the  right  to  a  personal  summons. 
They  represent  by  unbroken  succession  the  Witan  of  the 
Gera6t  of  Salisbury  and  of  all  the  Gemots  before  that. 
The  "landsitting  men"  of  Salisbury  easily  stiffened  into 
the  tenants-in-ehicf  of  the  Great  Charter.  Their  personal 
attendance  was  presently  exchanged  for  an  attendance 
througli  representatives,  and  wo  thus  come  to  knights 
of  the  shire.      But,  besides  the  "  landsitling  men/'  there 


I 


1  Soo  D&ro,  UUtotrc  de  VodUc,  Ub.  iL  c  47. 
"  T  refer  to  the  caae  of  LonI  ^VeiulRydftlo'i  peerage  in  1856. 
£nkihe  May's  Conrtitutional  Uutory  of  Bnglnnd,  i.  290,  298. 
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was  another  element.      We  bave   seen   in  the   days  of  ca.  xxn-, 

Stephen   the   citizens  of   London  and    Winchester   make  Action 
•  .1  -      •      1       .       ■  ,  of  the 

good  their  ancient  right  to  a  TOtce  in  the  choosing  and  dUaeu. 

deposing  of  Kings.*     Presently  that  right,  in  itself  some-  R«p«»eB 

what  vague  and  precarious,  was  merged  by  the  act  of  the  the  citiicn» 

great   Simon   in   the   general   right   of  the    citizens  and  .^aww 

bargesaes  of  England  to  appear  by  their  repre8entatJ\Ts  "J**^®*^ 

alongside  of  the  Witan  and  the  landsitting  men.    Yet  that  «jurvivAl  of 

right  did  not  wholly  die  out ;  the  tradition  of  it  lived  on  ^'p^£jj 

to  appear  in  after  times,  twice  in  a  tumultiions,  once  in  a  action  in 

the  LonHon 
more  regular  form.     Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  ciiizeuM. 

Third  were  called  to  the  Crown,  no  Ic&s  than  Stephen,  by  J'^^'Li, 

the  voice  of  the  citizens  of  London.     And  in  the  Assembly  iu<;hftM 

which  called  on  William  of  Orange  to  take  on  himself  the  ^  Jbinl, 

provisional  government  of  the  kingdom,  along  with   the  the  ThirU. 

Lords  and   the  members  of  the  former  Parliaments,  the 

citizens  of  London  had  their  place  as  of  old.' 

It  was  then  without  any  sudden   break,   without   any  Graduml 

formal  net  of  enfranchisement  or  of  disfranchisement,  that  in  the 

the   old    national    Assemblies   of    England,   the    common  *^^*™'^'«' 

heritage   of  the  whole    Teutonic    race   and   even   of   the  A»embij. 

whole  Aryan  family,  the  counterpart  of  the  Achaian  agor^ 

and  of  the  Roman  comUw,  changed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ^M 

generations,  into  the  form  of  a  modem  Parliament.     Tlic  ^H 

change  was  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the  ^M 

Norman  period  and  of  the  inflacnces  which  were  at  work  ^M 

during   that  period.     The  change  seems  to  be  greater  chMgei  of 

than  it  was,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  names  both  of 

the  Assembly  itself  and  of  the  members  who  composed  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  changes  of  name,  from  the 

Witenagcraot  to  the  Great  Council,  from  the  Great  Council 

to  the  Parliament,  really  point  to  practical  changes  in  the 

constitution  of  the  Assembly.     But  if  changes  of  language 

*  Sm  Khore,  pp.  145,  305. 

'  Soc  Qnnrth  of  tlw  EngUsb  Coutitutlou.  pp.  103,  201, 
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cH.  xxw.  had  not  brought  with  them  cliangfcs  of  namo,  we  bhould 
perhaps  be  less  inclined  than  we  now  are  to  dwell  on  the 
changes  which  the  names  certainly  express.  The  change 
from  an  English  to  a  Latin,  from  a  Latin  to  a  French  name, 
makes  us  fancy  that  there  was  more  of  formal  change  than 
there  really  was.  It  suggests  the  notion  (tf  breaches  of 
eontinnity  which  never  happened.  And,  after  all,  even  the 
change  of  name  is  in  many  cases  more  apparent  than  real. 

KewnMuw  The  new  names  are  often  mere  translations  of  the  old  ones. 
And  tliis  is  specially  to  he  seen  in  the  numcs  given  to  the 
Assembly  itself.  The  name  of  Witan  indeed  dies  out; 
the  formal  style  of  the  wise  men  is  lost  In  such  vague 
de^ripUons  as  procerex  and  magnatfJ!.  But  the  ancient  title 
dies  out  very  gradually.  It  long  survives  the  Conquest, 
both  in  its  English  and  its  Latin  form.'  The  names  of  the 
Assembly  itself  are  palpable  translations  of  earlier  phrases. 
The  Magnum  Concilium  is  simply  a  translation  of  the 
alternative  name  of  the  Myrel  Gem6t..  The  ParHamenfi 
the  coUoquium  of  our  continental  kinsfolk,  is  simply  a 
translation  of  the  deep  spccck  which  King  William  had 
with  his  Witan.  The  najores  naf.u  by  whom  Stephen  was 
raised  to  the  Crown  simply  translate  the  Ealdormen  and 
Ylifesfatt  of  earlier  times.  The  Thegns  and  KnighU  who 
came  together  when  William  wore  his  crown  are  simply 
translated  into  the  Bnroiut  and  Chevaliers  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  in  the  Barons  at  least  we  may  see  an  old 
Teutonic  name  under  a  foreign  guise.  The  Barons  of 
Hnghind,  a  name  made  dear  to  us  by  the  great  struggle  of 

'  Thnt  the  nuoe  Wit&n  goes  oo  in  Englub.  m  long  u  we  lure  way  r«- 
oonb  in  Bcglisb,  no  rauJer  of  the  Chnmlole  needa  to  be  told  ;  but  tb«  nBune 
■Iki  goes  00  in  Latin.  In  Benedict,  1.  Ii6,  Heoiy  tb«  Second  can8ult« 
"andiipnnulos  el  eptsoopoe  et  oouitca  ct  mpi<n(iora  rcgm  nu."  Agmin,  in 
!.  169,  be  B[>{>oinla  »  otnnt  officer;  "CondUo  eplMojtonim  luorura  et 
Aliorum  quorundan  MtptnUum  nrorum  rogni  •ni.*'  lAittly,  in  i.  307,  be 
•ettlee  tbe  number  of  the  jodgea  "per  otnuiliiitn  tafnfulitim  regni  rai.** 
Htfe  U  tbe  very  pbnwe  of  ^fred,  "mid  minn  witenn  ge^dite."  We 
loee  much  hj  bering  no  EngUab  Chronicler  of  this  time. 
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tlie  thirteenth  century,  are  but  in  truth  those  Beomat  to  oh.  xiit. 
whom  ^Ethelstan,  the  Lonl  of  £arls,  showed  himself  the 
giver  of  bracelets.  As  our  national  life  lived  on,  so  our 
national  speech  and  the  names  of  our  national  institutions 
lived  on  also.  All  that  the  presence  of  the  stran^r  did  was 
to  clothe  some  of  them  with  new  shapes  which,  with  those 
whose  eyes  do  not  pierce  below  the  surface,  have  too  often 
hidden  the  real  unbroken  life  which  lurks  beneath. 


^ 


But  the  greatest  practical  change  which   the  Norman 
Conquest  wroug-ht  in  the  nature  of  our  national  Assem- 
blies,  that  at   least  which   most  have   made   itself  most 
seen   and   felt   at    the    time,   was   one   which   could    not 
take  the  form  of  written  law.     It  was  one  which  in  the 
nature   of  things   presently  passed   away.     The   greatest  The 
of  all   changes  at  the  time  was  the   change  which  wasbeccnus/ 
involved    in    the   Conquest   itself,  what  we   may  roughly  y^p^^* 
call   the  change  from  an  assembly  of  Englishmea  to  an  AitstmLly. 
assembly  of  Normans.     Here  again  the  change  made  itself;  GndDal 
there  was  no  need  for  formal  legislation  ;  the  circumstances  nnture  of 
of  one  generation  wrought  the  change  as  a  matter  of  course,      * 
and  the   circumstances   of  another  generation   did  away 
wi^  it.    At  no  moment  was  there  any  law  which  shut  out 
Englishmen  from  the  work  of  udministratiun  or  legislation 
in  their  own  land.    But,  when  a  foreign  King  came  in  with 
a  host  of  foreign  followers,  when  the  highest  offices  and 
the  greatest  estates  of  England  were  bit  by  bit  parted  out 
among   those   foreign    followers,   the  Assembly  gradually 
changed  into  what  was  pnvctically  a  Norman  Assembly,  an 
Assembly  in  which  Normans  were  many  and  Englishmen 
few.     Here  again,  not  only  was  the  change  gradual,  bntPreMiioec 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  its  first  beginnings.    Eng-  undl?^ 
liahmen  had  been  used  to  see  Danes  under  Cnut,  to  see^J^j^ 
Normans  and  Lotharingians  under  Eadward,  holdiug  high 
offices  in  England,  and   therefore    holding  a  high  place 
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among  the  asfiembled  Witan  of  England.  Under  William 
the  number  of  such  strangers  increased.  Bishop  William 
and  Abbot  Baldwin,  Osberu  the  Sheriff  and  Kobert  the 
Armour-hearer,  went  on  in  their  old  places.  And^  step  by 
step,  each  of  the  classes  which  they  represented  was  reinforL-ed 
by  Btrangers  in  far  greater  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of 
AVilliam's  reign  the  inner  circle  of  the  Assembly,  those 
whose  attendance  was  habitual,  the  Witan  as  distinguished 
from  the  landsitting  men,  were  a  body  of  EpgHshmen, 
among  whom  a  few  places  here  and  there  were  filled  by 
strangers.  By  the  end  of  William's  reign,  without  any 
formal  enactment,  without  any  sudden  change,  they  had 
become  a  body  of  strangers,  among  whom  a  few  Euglishmen 
kept  their  places  here  and  there.  Step  by  stop,  as  high  posts 
fell  vacant  by  death  or  deprivation,  as  great  estates  passed 
to  new  owners  by  confiscation  or  by  marriage,  Normans 
succeeded  Englishmen  at  every  change.  Long  before  Wil- 
liam died,  Bishop  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  -lEthelsige,  Wij^fod 
of  WalHngford  and  Tburkill  of  Warwick,  must  have 
formed  a  small  minority  among  the  mass  of  foreign 
prelates  and  nobles.  So  it  was  with  what  we  may  call  tlie 
outer  circle.  In  the  shout  of  **  Yea,  yea  "  with  which  the 
assembled  people  of  England  decreed  the  election  of  Harold 
we  may  doubt  whether  a  single  French  voice  mingled. 
If  any  foreign  accents  were  heard,  they  would  be  those  of 
the  kindred  tongues  of  Flanders  and  of  Denmark.  Among 
tlic  landsitting  men  at  Salisbury,  halfj  or  more  than 
half,  must  have  been  strangers,  and  the  strangers  must 
have  felt  themselves  far  more  at  home  than  the  natives. 
The  Englishman  who  hod  contrived  to  keep  a  fragment  of 
his  estate  as  tenant  of  a  Norman  lord,  and  who  now  came 
to  plight  his  faith  to  the  Norman  King,  the  luckier 
King's  Thegn  who  had  no  lord  but  King  W^illiam  himself, 
must  have  found  themselvea  in  an  unwonted  and  irksome 
position.    Tlieir  feelings  must  have  been  strange  as  they 
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stood  in  the  presence  of  a  King  in  whose  train  there  was  no 
English  Earl  and  bat  one  Eng'lish  Bishop;  they  must  have 
been  yet  more  strange  as  the  native  who  had  kept  some  small 
fragment  of  his  lands  stood  side  by  side  with  the  foreigner 
who  enjoyed  the  mass  of  what  had  once  been  bis.  None  of 
the  innovations  which  either  law  or  custom  gradually  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  could  at  the  time  have 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  its  spirit  and  working  as  its 
practical  change  from  a  gathering  of  Englishmen  into  a 
gathering  of  strangers.  But  here  again  time  did  its  work. 
AVithuut  any  foi^al  enactment,  without  any  change  of  estab- 
lished custom,  the  Assembly  of  foreigners  changed  back 
again  into  an  Assembly  of  Englishmen.  As  the  distinction 
of  Norman  and  Kngli^hman  was  forgotten,  places  of  honour 
and  authority  were  again  opened  to  men  of  Old-English 
birth,  and  the  descendants  of  Norman  conquerors  and  set- 
tlers gradually  became  as  truly  English  as  the  men  of 
Old-English  birtli  themselves.  Long  before  the  time  when 
our  national  Assemblies  put  on  their  modem  form,  they 
had  again  become  national  in  the  truest  sense.  The  re- 
presentative of  William  of  Warren  might  boast^  even  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  that? he  held  his  lands  by  right 
of  his  sword  and  by  the  grant  of  William  the  Bastard. 
But  a  Parliament  of  Edward  the  First  was  as  truly  an 
English  Assembly  as  a  Gemot  of  his  sainted  namesake. 
The  change  which  had  been  silently  made,  had  been 
silently,  but  thoroughly,  undone. 

One  more  point  must  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  our  national  Assemblies  in  the  Normau 
times.  Tlic  three  elements  which  now  begin  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  Witan,  the  landsitting  men,  the  occasional 
appearance  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  W^inchcster,  give 
as  the  germs  of  the  three  great  elements  in  our  later 
Parliaments,  the  peers,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.     But  one  of  the  few  recorded  pieces 
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of  William's  legislation  gave  us,  as  we  have  already  Been, 
another  element,  liis  ordinance  for  the  separation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  was  consistently  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  the  highest  court  of  the  realm  by  the 
establishment  of  those  eccleoiasticu!  Synods  which  wo  now 
find  so  often  held  alongside  of  the  meetings  with  the  Witau.' 
Hure  again  we  see  the  germ  of  an  element  in  our  later 
constitution,  the  germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  ConvocatioDj 
which  attend?,  as  a  kind  of  shadow,  upon  the  temporal 
Parliament.  The  Three  Estates  of  England  begin  to  be 
difitingnished ;  but  wo  also  see  the  germ  of  that  pccaliar 
position  of  the  English  Lords  Spiritual  which  makes 
them  in  a  manner  members  of  two  estates  at  once. 
When  King  William  held  his  Gemot  and  Lanfranc  directly 
aflcr  held  his  Synod,  the  prelates  who  took  part  in  both 
assemblies  were^  then  as  now,  members  at  once  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  Notwithstanding  William  s  legislationj  the 
temporal  Assemblies  of  England  never  wholly  lost  thetr 
ecclefiiastical  character.  They  have  always  contained  eccle- 
siastical members,  and  they  have  never  lost  their  right  of 
di.'aliug  with  ecclesiastical  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  ecclesiastical  Assemblies,  summoned  along  with  the 
Parliament,  designed  to  form  part  of  the  Parliament, 
exercising  a  strictly  parliamentary  power  with  regard  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  clergy,  have  always  kept  something 
of  a  temporal  character  about  them.  In  other  lands  the 
clergy,  high  and  low,  have  commonly  formed  a  distinct 
estate  in  the  national  Assemblies,  while  their  ecclesiastical 
Synods  have  been  something  wholly  distinct.  In  England 
the  ecclesiastical  S^-nod  is  inseparable  from  the  national 
Assembly;  but  the  highest  rank  of  the  clergy  appears 
in  a  twofold  character  in  Parliament  and  in  Convocation. 
The  whole  details  of  this  ver}'  difficult  subject  it  is  not  my 

■  8m  voL  tv.  pp.  ;9;,  690. 
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lousiness  to  unravel.     They  belong  to  a  stage  of  consti-  ch.  xxnr. 
tutional  history  far  later  than  that  nith  which  we  are  now 
concerned.     But,  if  anybody  asks   why  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  having  their  place  in  the  Synod,  alec  kept  their 
place  in  tlie  Gemote  the  answer,  I  think,  is  phiin.     To  say  Origiii 
that  the  Bishops  sit  in  Parliament  simply  because  they  pnUtM* 
bold  baronies  runs  counter  to  all  the  fact*  of  our  histoiy.  ^J'h^L-. 
They  sit  there  simply  as  one  of  those  classes  of  English-  of  Uwda. 
men  who  have  never  lost  their  immemorial  right.     But  it  EOWt  of 
would  be  [perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  fact  that  they  held  holding*. 
baronies  enabled  them  to  keep  that  immemorlul  right  when 
others  lost  it.    When  the  sacrilegious  ingenuity  of  Randolf 
Flambard  subjected  the  prelates  of  Euglund  to  all  manner 
of  hitherto  unheard-of  feudal  exactions,  his  act  also  settled 
their  place  in  the  national  Assembly.    It  secured  that  they 
should  keep  their  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  not» 
as  in  France  and  Sweden,  as  members  of  a  distinct  estate 
of  the  clergy,  but  in  their  old  character  of  Witan  of  the 
land,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same  House  as  the  Earls 
and  Barons  of  England. 


As  no  formal  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  national  Assembly,  so  no  formal  change  took  place 
in  its  powers.  In  the  meetings  of  the  M'itan  all  the  affairs 
of  the  realm  were  discussed  as  of  old.  William,  no  less  than 
Alfred,  puts  forth  his  laws  by  their  advice  and  consent,  and 
when  his  son  Ilenni'',  in  his  charter,  renews  the  laws  of 
Eadward  as  amended  by  bis  father,  he  speaks  of  his  father's 
amendments  as  made  by  the  same  authority.*  The  As- 
sembly of  the  nation  still  kept  its  ancient  nght  of  giving 
the  nation  a  chief;  Henry  acknowledges  that  he  owed  his 
Grown   to   the   election   of  the   barons;'   while    Stephen 

'  Sm  Abore,  p.  t6B. 

'  CSftp.  I  (Svlect  Clwrtens  96)  ;  "  Sdadi  me  Dei  misericordiA  ot  communi 
ooDsiUo  Iwronum  Uitiiu   refpn  Angtia   ejudem  regni    ngem  cureoktma 
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CH.  XXIV.  characterifitically  aseB  a  phrase,  at  once  more  ecclesinslical 
and  more  popular,  and  rests  his  claim  on  the  choice  of  the 
clergy   and   ]ieoj)le.^     The   settlement   of  the   royal    suc- 
cession, the  bestowal   of  bishopricks  and  earldoms,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the   realm,  matters  of  war  and   peace 
and  alliance,  were  all  discussed  in  the  Great  Councils  of 
Henr^',  just  as  in  the  days  when  alliance  with  Denmark 
was  proposed  on  the  motion  of  Godwine  and  rejected  on 
the  motion  of  Leofric.^     It  is  still,  as  of  old,  by  the 
advice  of  his   Great   Council   that   the  King  lays  taxes 
on  his  people  ;    Henry  even   forestalls  the  constitutional 
language  of  later  times,  when  he  speaks,  in  words  half 
feudal,  half  parliamentary,  of  the  aid  which  his  barons  had 
ItflutJon    gfrantedto  him.^   And,  though  separate  ecclesiastical  courts 
Mtte*l        ftod  councils  had  arisen,  the  "Witan  of  the  land  had  not 
nMtten.      given   up   their   ancient  right   of  ordering   the   rcligiouB 
affairs  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  civil  and  military  affairs. 
Whether  it  is  Anselm  who  is  to  be  restored  by  virtue  of 
a  compromise  between  himself  and  the  King,*  whether  it 
is  the  decrees  of  an  ecclesiastical  Synod  which  need  the 
The  King's  confirmation   of  the   civil   power,    in   all   these   cases  the 
retftinwi.     King,  as  supreme  governor  of  the  Church,  acts  by  the 
advice  of  the  same   great   national   Assembly   by    whose 
advice  he  acts  in  his  character  as  supreme  governor  of 
the  nation.**     No  change  in  the  constitutional  powers  of 

'  8«e  above,  p.  247.  ■  See  vo!.  ii.  pp,  91,  9a, 

■  SeoStubbd.  CoMtitotioual  History,  i.  371. 

*  The  action  of  the  Witau  tu  this  matter  is  Htrntigly  brouglit  out  hy  Wil- 
ILm  of  Malmesbury  (v.  417),  who  iellj<  uii  how,  "concUi  apuil  Londooiiio 
m&vuu  epi50oporum  et  pM 'oniin  abbniumque  cotidllo,  tnulta  eocle»Uati- 
Gftrvm  «t  ieoulariuin  rcrum  onlioata  negotia,  deciiia  litigia."  But  Eadmer 
<gi)  and  Floroooe  (1107) — Ibmigh  Rmdm«r1eavwi  out  the  Uy  "  procerefi," 
who  appear  clearly  enough  in  Florence — give  ob  also  the  record  of  the 
debate,  the  oppodUon  made  by  some  (see  a>)Ove,  p.  )3  7),  aad  the  preeeaoe 
of  the  people  aa  of  old  ;  "  AdoUute  multttudlne,  annait  rex  et  statuit." 
Cf.  alao  the  acts  of  the  Wit*ui  iii  the  diJiputo  between  the  two  Primat«H  in 
Eadmor,  loa.    Cf.  Flor.  Cont,  1136. 

'  The  decree*  of  Aiu^m's  ajmod  in  1 108  are  passed  (see  Floroooe  in 
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the  Assembly  can  be  inferretl  from  the  language  either  of  cb.  xxtv. 
public  documents  or  of  coutemporary  writers.  As  the 
Assembly  of  the  days  of  Ueniy  was  by  unbroken  personal 
continuity  the  same  body  as  the  Assembly  of  the  days 
.of  Eadward,  so  the  old  duties,  the  old  powers,  of  the 
Assembly  go  on  uninterruptedly,  without  any  sign  of 
change,  either  in  the  shape  of  legislative  ordinance  or  of 
established  custom. 

But  with  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  just  as  with  its  Pmcticml 
eonstitution,  while  there  was  no  formal  change,  the  practical  ^c^ork" 
change  was  great.     The  power  of  the  Norman  Kings  was  'P^-^f ^^ 
a  despotism,  but   no  mistake  can   be  greater   than  that 
which  looks  upon  it  as  an  avowed  and  naked  despotism. 
It  was  the  desj)otism  of  Augustus,  not  the  despotism  of 
Diocletian.     Knglish   history*  is  utterly  misunderstood,  if 
the  great  Assemblies  in  which  the  King  wore  his  crown 
are  looked  on  as  assemblies  of  mere  pageantry,  as  assemblies 
which  came  together  to  see  King  William  or  King  Henry 
wear  his  crown,  much  as  the  nobles  of  France,  in  the  days  of 
their  lowest  degradation,  crowded  to  see  Lewis  the  Great 
or  Lewis  the  WeU-beluved  put  on  and  lake  olF  his  clothes 
night  and  morning.'     The  Assembly  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land was  a  real  Assembly.     While  the  English  saw  in  it  EoglUh 
the  continuation  of  the  ancient  Councils  of  their  Kings,  the  >'onnBn 
Normans  might  see  in  it  the  feudal  court  of  their  feudal  "*^'* 
lord.'     But  in  either  view,  it  was  a  real  deliberative  body,  AmemUj, 
in  which  the  King  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
and  issued  his  decrees  only  with  their  consent.     Yet  we 

anDo)  "in  pnoaenUn  glorioei  regis  Ueiiuici.  useiuii  faaracium  itaoruiD.'* 
i  \viieo  WOUuii,  Archbwhop  and  Legnte,  held  bin  synod  iii  1 1  37  (Cont.  Flor. 
In  Aoao),  ''  B«x  HcmncuB,  auditia  gwUa  Maensani  pneboit,  afwtoritftto  r^i» 
et  potwUtc  amoeutt  et  confinnarit  itfttDtA  ooncUJi.**    The  nine  Prinute's 
■ynodof  iiaQcame  together  only,  ft*  tha  Chronicler  witncwi,  "be  (^ellkyng«■ 
ned  and  b«  hU  leue."     And  we  have  seen  (aee  above,  p.  157)  that  by  tho 
Sling's  leare  alao  some  of  its  caaons  were  disobeyed. 
'  See  Appeadix  MM. 
*  Seo  Stobbs,  Const.  Hi«t.  1.  35;.  370. 
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may  feel  sure  that  no  motion  disagreeable  to  tbe  King  was 
ever  OAtriod,  that  few  motions  agreeable  to  the  King  were 
thrown  out.     The  old  principle  is  still  at  work  j  a  strong 
King  can  guide   tbe  national  Assembly  at  bis  pleasure  ; 
a  weak  King  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  it.*     In  all  early 
times   the  constant   holding   of  national   Assemblies,  the 
constant  recognition  of  their  authority,  is  a  sign,  not  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Crown,  bat  of  ita  Btrength.     As  long  as 
the  great  men  of  the  realm  habitually  meet  together  under 
the  eye  of  the  King,  they  will  remain  the  great  men  of 
an  united  kingdom  ;  they  will   not  grow,  each  man  by 
himself,  into  sovereigns  of  separate   principalities.     It  is 
under  a  strong   King  that  the  Assemblies  are  regularly 
held  and  are  kept  in  vigorous  action.     It  is  under  a  weak 
King  that  they  gradually  fall  into  disnse.     And  the  first 
three  Kings  after  the  Conquest  were  emphatically  strong 
Kings.     They   had    the   strength   of  their   own    personal 
characters  ;  they  had  the  strength  which    tliey  inherited 
from   their   English   predecessors ;    they  had  tbe  further 
strength  which  they  drew  from  their  special  relations  both 
towards  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.^     It  was  only 
in  the  fourth  reign,  under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen,  when 
every  man  was  his  own  King  and  hie  own  law,  that  we 
hear   complaints   that   the   national   Assemblies  were   no 
longer  regularly  huld.^     In  those  days,   so  far  from  the 
national   Council    ruling   the  affairs  of  the   Church   and 
confirming  tbe  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  Synods,  ecclesiastical 
Synods,  as  the  one  shadow  of  law  and  order  that   was 
left,  took  upon  them  to  rule  the  affairs  of  tbe  nation  and 
to  dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England/ 

But  there  was  one  of  the  ancient  powers  of  the  "Witan 
which,  during  these   reigns,  was  brought   into   increased 


*  Scttvol.  I.  p.  133. 

*  Sae  H«a.  Hunt.  213  6. 


'  See  abore,  p.  384. 

*  Ses  above,  pp.  305,  310.  316. 
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prominence,  and  out  of  whieU  gradually  grew  eome  of  tbe 
most  important  and  lasting  institntions  of  the  country. 
In  all  early  cooirti  tut  ions  that  distinction  between  judicial 
and  legislative  powers  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  veiy 
faintly  drawn.  We  have  seen  that  the  Witan  acted 
habitually  as  a  court  of  justice  on  great  occasions.  Their 
powers  in  this  way  have  lasted  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  that  House  of  Parliament  which 
hy  lineal  succession  represents  them  is  only  now  jjassing 
away  from  it ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  impeachment  by 
one  House  before  the  otbeT,  though  not  likely  to  be  again 
put  in  force  in  our  days,  hae  been  acted  upon  within  the 
present  century,  and  has  never  been  formally  abolished. 
In  the  days  of  Eadward  we  saw  the  national  Assembly 
constantly  pronouncing  and  reversing  sentences  of  out- 
lawry, and  depriving  men  of  the  earldoms  or  the  bishop- 
ricks  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  them.'  AH  through 
the  Norman  reigns  this  power  goes  on.  It  was  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Witan  that  Waltheof  was  sent  to  the 
block  and  Roger  of  Hereford  to  his  life-long  imprison- 
ment.^ It  was  before  the  same  highest  court  of  the  realm 
that  William  of  Saint  Carilef  and  William  of  Eu  were 
arraigned  in  the  days  of  Rufue  j  ^  it  was  before  them  that 
Henry  accused  Robert  of  Belesme  and  Geoffrey  of  Clinton.* 
And,  though  we  may  believe  that,  in  trials  of  this  kind, 
the  King's  will  commonly  prevailed,  yet  the  form  at  least 
of  discussion  and  free  speech  went  on.  If  the  Conqueror 
wa«  driven  himself  to  pronounce  sentence  on  his  offending 
brother  and  to  seize  him  with  his  own  hands,  it  was  because 
the  Assembly  stood  mute  when  it  was  called  on  to  pro- 
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'  See  vol.  U.  pp.  151,  335.  336,  385. 396,  465,  498. 
»  See  ToL  lY.  pp.  589.  593. 

'  For  William  of  Satnt  CarQe^  Me  tho  stoty  in  the  Monactiooa,  i>  '344 ;  on 
WilliaiD  nf  Eu,  W4  above,  p.  447. 
*  See  Hm.  Hunt.  3 10:  Qrd.  ViL  70a  D,  841  A. 
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nounce  sentence  on  so  exalted  a  criminal.'  In  one  case  we 
have  tlie  name  of  the  counsellor  by  whom  a  barbarous 
punishment  was  suggested  f  in  another  we  find  the  Witan 
of  the  realm  pleading,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  with  Kufus 
himgelf.^  In  the  first  days  of  Stephen,  before  anarchy  had 
grown  to  its  full  height,  it  was  at  least  with  the  outward 
show  of  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  that,  in  weak  imita- 
tion of  the  Conqueror,  he  seized  on  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury 
and  Lincoln.^  The  Assembly  too  acted  no  less  as  a  civil 
court  between  disputants  in  high  place.  Both  under  the 
Conqneror  and  under  Henry  we  find  the  great  national 
Council  deciding  disputes  between  rival  prelates  as  to  the 
temporalities  of  their  respective  sees  and  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses.''  In  all  these  matters  the  powers 
of  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm  went  on,  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  coraiug  of  the  foreign  dynasty.  If  they 
are  not  actually  strengthened,  they  are  at  Icaist  brought 
into  yet  greater  prominence  than  before. 

But  all  this  while  wc  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the 
time  was  to  confine  the  national  Assembly  more  and  more 
to  those  who  were  actually  summoned  by  the  King,  either 
personally  or  in  a  body.  When  this  tendency  was  at  work, 
it  was  natural  to  carry  it  still  further.  By  a  further  de- 
velopcment  of  the  principle  of  the  King^s  EummonSj  it  wa« 
easy  to  efitablish  what  in  modem  language  might  be  called 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  committee 
might  be  needed  to  deal  both  with  business  which  could  not 
well  be  delayed  till  the  regular  meetings,  and  with  business 
which  it  was  for  the  intert*st  of  the  King  to  have  handled 
by  a  smaller  body.    Our  Kings  must  from  the  very  beginning 

*  See  tdL  iT.  p.  684- 

*  Ocdene  (704 C),  After  teooidiag  the  fctoorWUIkm  of  Ea,  »diim,  "Hoc 
BiBiinB  Hugone  GMtraMtiim  cumiie  pertuUt  biBtig»nt«.'* 

*  lb-  704  D-  "Cooeollu  eifevtam  [see  ebove^  p.  41']  bajnsmodi  Tiria 
peperaH.** 

*  See  Bbor««  p.  iSS.  »  See  ahow,  p.  134. 
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have  had,  in  practice  if  not  in  any  definite  legal  shape,  a 
gmaller  eouncil  for  their  more  immediate  advice,  and  for  the 
shaping  of  proposals  to  he  laid  hefore  the  general  Aeecmbly. 
Under  the  Nonnan  reigns  this  important  practical  clement 
of  government  took  a  more  distinct  shape.  We  now  begin 
to  hear  of  the  King's  Court,  the  Curia  Regia^  as  soractliing 
diiferent  from  the  general  Assembly,  But  it  diifered  only 
as  the  part  differs  fw^m  the  whole ;  it  was  in  effect  a  com- 
mittee of  tlic  Assembly  made  up  of  tlie  King's  immediate 
officers  and  advisers.  Before  this  body  it  was  specially 
convenient  to  bring  much  of  the  judicial  business  of  the 
general  Assembly,  those  matters^  above  all,  in  which  the 
King  and  the  King's  revenue  were  immediately  interested. 
Thus  gradually  arose  a  tribunal  whose  growth  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  working  of  other  ideas,  both  English 
and  Norman.  Both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Norman 
system,  the  King,  beside  being  the  political  head  of  the 
nation,  was  the  personal  lord  of  many  men  in  the  nation. 
As  such,  both  the  English  King  and  the  Norman  Duke  had 
his  court  for  the  decision  of  questions  among  his  own 
immediate  men.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  functions 
of  the  ancient  but  somewhat  shadowy  TheninffmannagemSt^ 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Curia  Regis  of  the  Norman 
Kings,  if  in  fact  the  Curia  Regis  was  not  the  Tkenlng- 
iHannagem6i  under  a  foreign  name,  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain,  that  neither  the  general  Council  nor  the  smaller 
commiitee  of  it  were  institutions  brought  over  ready  made 
from  Normandy.  Even  the  novelties  of  the  Norman  reigns 
were  tilings  which  grew  up  on  English  soil.  They  grew 
up  indeed  under  Norman  influences;  but  they  were  not 
brought  over  a£  something  new  from  the  foreign  land. 
The  boundless  wealth  of  the  unbroken  series  of  English 
records  before  and  after  the  Conqueiit  stands  out  in  con- 
tnut  with   the  utter  absence  of  records  or  laws  in  the 

'  Bee  Stabbe,  Const.  Hkt.  i.  i86, 439. 
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Norman  duchy.  There  is  ncitlicr  likelihood  nor  positive 
evidence  to  lead  us  t-u  believe  that  inBtitutions  which  are  eo 
clcttrly  the  old  institutions  of  the  land  modified  by  altered 
circuDiEtancos  were  broug-ht  over  in  any  definite  shape  from 
a  land  whieh  doubtless  had  institutions,  but  whose  institu- 
tions can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  analogy  of  other 
lands. 

The  King's  Court,  when  once  eetablished,  naturally  be- 
enme  one  of  the  chief  means  of  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  King.  The  change  was  not  unlike  that  which  took 
place  in  the  ancient  Prankish  realm,  as  the  institutions 
which  drew  their  being  from  the  strong  power  of  the 
Christian  Kings  grew  up  alongside  of  the  immemorial  mass 
of  heathen  German  usage.^  The  Curia  Regit  was  in  its 
origin  a  committee  of  the  Witenagemot.  Practically  it 
was  the  King's  C-ourt,  acting  in  the  King's  name  and  for 
the  King*s  interest,  in  a  way  in  whieh  the  "Witenagemot 
never  had  acted.  Above  all,  it  brought  the  King's  |>ower, 
in  his  character  of  what  lawj-ers  call  the  fountain  of  justice, 
home  to  every  man  in  the  land,  in  a  way  in  which  it  ha<l 
never  been  brought  home  before.  It  is  to  this  institution, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  cause,  that  we  may  ascribe  that 
centralization  of  the  administration  of  justice  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  English  law.  But  it  did  even  more 
than  this.  Out  of  the  Cvria  Kegl»  all  the  administrative 
institutions  of  the  kingdom  seem  to  have  sprung.  The 
Norman  reigns  set  up,  alongside  of  the  solid  basis  of  Old- 
English  local  freedom,  a  vigour  of  central  administration 
which  was  before  unknown.  To  reconcile  English  freedom 
with  Norman  strength  has  been  the  great  political  problem 
for  all  later  ages.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that,  in 
the  King's  Court,  whieh  had  first  been  the  representative  of 
strength  as  opposed  to  freedom,  the  means  were  found  for 

'  8m  tb*  Chapter,  "  Die  R«fonnen  dor  c]irwtlich-ft«nkiKb«n  Zeit,*  in 
Bnianer'i  KnUU^unj^  der  3chwur:gorichtc,  p.  60. 
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reconciling  the  twn.      All  the  later   institutions,  judicial  ch.  xxiv. 

and  administrative,  by  wbicli  the  Crown  first  controlled  the  :**  ***"" 

peoplcj  and  by  which  the  people  have  afterwards  controlled  l*****  ">n- 

.  .  alitution. 

the  Crown,  are  branches  of  the  Curia  Hegi*.     Every  court  ^jj  ^^^ 

where  law  or  equity  is  administered  in  the  King's  name '^f  law  and 

is  a  fragment  of  tho  King's  Coart  of  Norman  times.     So  upring 

a^in.  another  side   of  this   inner   council   of  the   KJn"„ 

.         .  .  .  .     .  *  The  Privy 

survives  in  the  Privy  Council.     And  it  is  instructive  to  see  CooDcil. 

how,  in  the  historj'  of  institutions,  the  same  causes  ever 
produce  the  same  effects.     The  Curia  Regis  was  a  fraction 
of  the  Witenagem6fc,  certain  members  of  the  "Witenagemot 
.  specially  summoned  for  certain  purposes.     One  side  or  one 
fraction  of  the  Caria  jRe^is  became  the  Privy  Council,  the 
body  of  the  King's  special  advisers  in  the  government  of 
his  realm.     Modern  experience  has  shown  that  the  whole 
Privy  Council  was  too  large  a  body  for  this  purpose.     It  Tho 
has  therefore  handed  over  its  political  functions  to  a  small 
number  of  its  own  members,  that  Cabinet  Council,  so  all- 
important  in  practical  politics,  but  which  has  no  being 
in   the  eye  of  the  written  law.     The  Cabinet   has  been 
formed  out  of  the   Privy  Council  by  exactly  tlie   same 
process  by  whioh  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  later  Parliament 
were  formed  out  of  the  Witenagem6t.     Certain  members  working 
of  the  body  are  specially  summoned;    those  who  are  not  pr^ti,,^  yf 
specially  summoned   stay  away.     No  Act   of  Parliament  ■'"'""'"»■■ 
defines  the  Cabinet,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  political  functions  of  a  Privj'  Councillor  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  have  vanished  as  utterly  ns   tho 
primitive  right  of  the   ordinary   freeman   to   appear   un- 
Bummoned  in  the  general  Assembly  of  the  nation.     But,  populnr 
by  another  silent  revolution,  this  inner  body  of  all,  this  Ji,e^y^tem. 
wheel  within  so  many  wheels,  which    might   have   been 
thought  to  be  the  very  innermost  sanctuary  of  royal  power, 
has  become  the  means  by  which  the  royal  jK>wer  is  exercised 
io  obedience  to  the  popular  will.    The  (juestion  who,  among 
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the  King's  nominal  councillors,  ehall  be  chnrged  with  the 
practical  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  no  longer  dependa  on 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  question  who  shall  take 
their  places  in  the  innermofit  Cotmcil  of  all,  is  now, 
practically  though  informally,  decided  by  the  voice  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  on  two  mcmorahle  occasions 
in  very  recent  times  it  has  been  decided  b}"  the  direct  Tot« 
of  the  people  itself.*  The  cycle  has  come  round ;  the 
ordinary  freeman  can  no  longer  come  in  person  to  clash 
his  arms  and  rai^e  his  shout  of  Yea,  yea,  or  Nay,  nay ; 
but  he  can,  in  a  manner  no  lees  effectual,  help  determine, 
not  only  who  shall  make  the  laws  by  which  the  Crown 
itself  b  bound,  but  by  whom  the  powers  which  the  Iaw 
still  giTCs  to  the  Crown  shall  be  virtoally  exorcised. 


r 


Tlie  increased  administrative  strength  which  the  Crown 
e  possessed  of  under  the  Norman  Kings,  and,  above 
all,  the  fiscal  spirit  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Crown  were 
exercised,  helped  to  clothe  the  King's  great  offioen.  both 
ofioetB  of  the  state  and  officers  of  the  raysl  hoiwdioMj 
villi  mn  imporUuioc  which  they  never  before  pmtiiBfd. 
We  have  noticed  long  ago  that,  in  emriier  tinea,  the  great 
offioera  of  the  King  a  hooMibold  weir,  in  accordance  with 
tka  princi^  of  tKe  OfmiUJmt,  men  of  kigk  nok  aod  im- 
portMieab  bat  tlul  tbey  did  not  boU  ti»  6ni  pbce  in  rank 
and  impoctaaee.'  We  saw  tfaat»  jnst  as  at  the  preMnt  day 
wbo  bas  a  chanee  of  bigb  pofitieU  ofiee  will  stoop 
te  caast  after,  so,  in  ite  neasne^  it  vas  tbeft.  Tb«  Kii^s 
Stolfas  were  nea  bigb  ia  tras^  oAcsi  h%b  in  wanwaad ; 
bat  tbcT  did  aot^  citbcr  ia  lank  or  powet,  aland  abngwle 
«v«sef  MatdiBarTbri  or  Wifibsp^  mA  leas  afaaEarl 
of  tbe  Wm  SaEWM  erof  tbeKiirthadbriiM  ia  the  days  of 
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fie  increased  jwwer  of  the  Crown  and  the  increased  unity 
of  the  kingdom,  all  this  has  turned  about.  Earls  and 
Bishops,  representatives  of  local  independence,  sink  in 
their  directly  official  character.  Their  importance  is  now 
wholly  a  corporate  importance,  as  members  of  the  Great 
Council  or  the  Parliament.  Barls  like  Godwine,  LeofVic,  and 
Siward  are  no  longer  heard  of.  It  is  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that  no  one  man  in  the  realm  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  King.*  AVhile  Earls  and  Bishops  sink  in  im- 
portance, the  ministers  of  the  King,  his  personal  advisers, 
the  personal  agents  of  his  will,  rise  in  importance. 

The  growth  of  the  great  officer  of  state  is  wrapped  in  a 
good  deal  of  obscurity.  This  is  owing,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  Council  itself,  to  the  lack  of  any  distinct 
or  direct  statements,  and  to  the  vague  way  in  which  titles 
are  used.  But,  besides  mere  confusion  of  language,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  matter  also,  the  Xorman 
period  was  a  period  of  transition,  and  it  was  perhaps  in 
tills  matter  more  than  in  any  other  that  it  was  a  period 
of  distinct  innovation.  We  hear  of  high  officers  with  titles 
hitherto  unknown;  we  see  officers  whom  we  have  before 
heard  of  rise  into  an  importance  which  never  before  be- 
longed to  them.  And  it  is  not  wonderful  if  we  see  more 
direct  traces  of  Norman  iuilueucc  in  the  composition  of  the 
King's  court  and  household  than  in  any  other  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  king<lom.  Eadward,  as  we  have  seen,  was, 
even  under  the  rule  of  Godwine  and  Harold,  allowed  to 
surround  hijnself  with  Norman  officers  of  his  household, 
some  of  them  bearing  Norman  titles.*  To  indulge  him  in 
matters  of  this  kind  was  deemed  harmless,  as  long  as  the 
real  rule  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  great 
West-Saxon  Earls.    Under  the  Norman  Kings,  it  was  only 
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*  Will  Malnui.  tv.  ^06.     "  Experti  quamlilwt  [lohUean,  qoauililiet  oon* 
•ertAm  nuuiam,  nihil  odvcrsus  re^m  AngUn  pcuo  proficero." 
>  BeeToLiLp.  3»8. 
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natural  that  the  constitution  of  tlie  King*8  own  household 
should  be  the  point  in  which  tho  most  direct  importation 
of  Norman  usag^  can  he  seen.  The  great  officers  of  the 
liotisehold  were  much  the  same  under  the  Old-English 
Kings  as  they  were  under  the  Prankish  Kings  and 
Emperors.'  In  England  we  had  the  Iligh-Keeve  of  the 
KingV  household,  his  Dish-Tlicgn,  his  Cup-Bearer,  and 
his  Staller  or  Stallers.  With  bearers  of  the  last  oflRce  we 
have  Ix'en  familiar  throughout  our  history,  and  the  others 
may  he  traced,  though  with  less  frequency,  through  onr 
ancient  laws  and  annals.  Officers  answering  to  these, 
with  some  slight  modification  in  their  offices,  passed  from 
the  courts  of  the  Fraukish  Emperors  and  Kings  to  those 
of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Under  the  Empire,  four  great 
offices  of  the  royal  household  became  attached  to  the  four 
lay  electorates,  and  the  rule  that  the  Electors  of  the  King 
should  be  officers  of  his  household  was  deemed  so  inflexible 
that,  when  new  electorates  were  founded,  new  offices  of  the 
household  were  devised  for  them.-  Here  we  see  the  greatest 
developement  of  a  tendency  which,  under  the  Norman  rule, 
began  to  work  in  England  also.  When  offices  of  the 
royal  household  became  hereditary,  when  they  became 
hereditary  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
Empire,  they  naturally  became,  as  oQiees  of  the  household, 
altogether  nominal  or  formal.  Even  when  the  King  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Em]ieror  were  not  the  same  person,  the 
Emperor  could  not  be  always  served  by  the  King  of 
Bohemia  at  his  daily  meals.  The  time  when  these  offices 
conferred  actual  power  passed  away  as  the  offices  them- 
selves rose  in  greatness;  the  Electors  were  powerful,  but 
their  power  did  not  arise  from  their  offices  in  the  Imperial 

»  See  Appendix  00. 

*  On  the  fouotUtlon  of  the  office  of  Arcb-trvaauntr  uf  the  Emfure,  borne 
fint  by  the  Elector  FftUtioe  and  then  by  the  El<K:tur  oi  Brunaviek-Liinebui;^, 
me  Futler,  Inxiitutionai  Juris  Publid  Gemunid,  71,  73 ;  Ztjpfl,  Gescfaidits 
d«r  deotichen  Reohiinctitate,  310. 
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hooseKold.     In  the  like  sort,  in  the  lowlier  coart  of  the  ob.  xiiv. 
Dukes  of  the  NormaDS,  the  great  offices  of  the  household  ^'^^^^ 
had  beg^m  to  be  hereditary  before  the  Conquest  of  Eng-  in  Nor- 
land, and  the  same  principle  took  root  in  Knglond  also  under  aouner 
her  Norman  Kings.     Up  to  that  time  there  is  nothing  j^"i^d. 
to  show  that  any  office  of  the  royal  household,  any  more 
than  any  e^irldom,   or  than  the  Crown  itself,   passed  as 
a  matter  of  right   from   father  to  son.      Such  an  here- 
ditarj'  transmission  of  office  would  have  been  quite  incon- 
sistent with   all   the  political  notions  of  our  forefathers. 
Butj  as  feudal   ideas   grew  and   strengthened   under  the 
Norman  reigns,  the  hereditary  principle,  so  favoured  by  all 
feudal  doctrines,  was  not  unnaturally,  after  the  precedent 
of  Normand}',  applied  to  these  offices  also.     Stewardsliip, 
GOnstableship,  butlcrship,  chambcrlainsbip,  all  become  fixed 
in  particular  families.    But,  as  the  offices  become  hereditary, 
the  policy  of  the  Kings  took  care  that  the  oflices  them- 
selves   should   lose  much  or  all  of  their  ancient  powers. 
There  was  no  fear  of  an  English   Steward  or  Constable  Dactger  of 
growing  into  the  poeition  of  a  German  Elector;  still,  it  ™J^eMui 
might   have   been   dangerous  to  allow   hereditarj'  officers  ^^^^J*^ 
to  keep  the  same  powers  which  might  be  safcl}'  trusted 
to  officers  whom  the  King  could  appoint  or  remove  at 
pleasure.     As  therefore  the  older  offices  became  hereditary, 
new  offices  sprang  up  by  their  side,  which  gradually  drew 
to  themselves  most  of  the  powers  of  the  older  ones.     In  Hktory 
one  caae,  one  of  these  secondary  offices  itself  became  here-  ch»mber- 
ditary,  and  remains  hereditary  still.     Normandy  had   an  **'^*"1'- 
hereditary  Chamberlain  before  the  Conquest  of  England.^ 
England,  besides  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  ordinary 
times,  has  still  an  hereditary  Lord  Great  Chambcrhiiu  who 
appears  only  on  a  few  specially  solemn  occasions.    But  Eng-  The 
land  has  also  an  hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Marshal  ^^2  the  " 
— whose  old  Teutonic  name  came  over  to  us  disguised  in  Manh*!. 

1  StabU,  CoubU  Hirt.  I.  344. 
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CH.  XXIV.  a  French  sbape^was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  secondary 
order  who  arope  alongside  of  the  more  ancient  Constable. 

Amid  this  constant  shifting  of  the  powers  of  different 
officers,  and  these  constant  confusions  in  the  titles  used  to 
describe  fhem,  tlirec  officers  of  great  importance  gradually 
emerge  during  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 
The  person  who  held  the  chief  power  after  the  King  him- 
self, who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  a  pointed  way  as 
second  to  the  King,*  was  in  those  days  the  Justiciar.  Yet 
the  growth  of  the  office  can  be  traced  only  with  great 
difficulty.  As  usual,  its  holder  has  no  one  distinct  title; 
he  is  spoken  of  in  various  ways,  which  are  descriptions 
on  of  rather  than  titles,  Sucli  lax  ways  of  speaking,  which  may 
perhaps  puzzle  historians  of  some  distant  age,  are  common 
among  ourselves.  "We  &r  more  commonly  speak  of  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Premier  than  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  ;  and  even  this  last  more  formal  title  is 
but  an  abridged  description  of  the  person  who  ranks 
first  among  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  Lord  Higb  Treasurer.  It  is  therefore  in  no  way  won- 
derful if  the  officers  whom,  by  a  faint  analogy,  we  may 
call  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Nonnim  Kings  are  sjioken 
of  by  more  names  than  one.  Ou  these  great  officers,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  definetl,  the  title  of  Justiciar 

Uioofihe  or  Chief  Justiciar  detinitely  settled.  Tlie  name  is  given 
by  writers  a  little  later  to  the  men  who  acted  by  the 
Conqueror's  commission  during  his  absences  on  thecontinent, 
and  also  to  those  who  presided  in  his  name  in  great  judicial 
courts  even  when  he  was  in  !England.  In  this  sense  we 
find  it  vaguely  applied  to  William  of  Warren  and  Kicbard 
of  Bienfaite,  and  to  the  more  famous  Odo  of  Bayeux, 
Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  and  Lunfranc  himself.*  But  it 
docs  not  seem  that  any  definite  or  permanent  officu  was 

'  SMkbove,  p.  117. 

*  See  vol  ir,  p.  580,  ud  Sixthht,  Const.  Hist,  i  346. 
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marked  out  by  the  name  in  the  days  of  the  Conqneror. 
Under  William  Rufiui,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  we 
have  seen  William  of  Saint  Carilef  supplanting  Odo  as 
the  King's  chief  minister;^  and  both  of  these  are  spoken  of 
in  the  same  vague  woy  as  those  who  are  called  Justiciars 
nnder  the  Conqneror.  It  is  with  Randolf  Flambard  that 
the  definite  office  seems  first  to  stand  distinctly  out. 
And  it  has  l)een  suggested,  with  every  show  of  likeli- 
hood, that  Rufus  saw  the  danger  of  entrusting  great 
powers  to  men  in  the  position  of  the  Bishops  of  Bayeiix  or 
Durham,  and  that  he  thought  it  safer  to  seek  his  ministers 
among  men  of  his  own  making,  who  should  owe  their 
greatness  to  himself  personally.  Flambard  rose  in  the  end 
to  the  same  place  as  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  and  the 
beginnings  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef  were  not  so  very 
unlike  those  of  Flambard.  Both  had  risen  from  the  Con- 
queror's chapel  to  his  council-board.  But  Rufus  found 
William  of  Saint  Carilef  in  possession  of  greatness,  while 
the  greatness  of  Flambard  was  his  own  gift.  Flambard 
himself  is  spoken  of  in  various  vague  ways,  but  there 
is  witness  enough  to  show  that  the  chief  judicial  power 
WM  in  bis  hands.  Under  Henry  the  same  place  is  held 
by  his  chaplain,  the  famous  Roger,  whom  we  have  seen 
rise  to  the  see  of  Snlisbury,  as  Flambard  rose  to  the  see  of 
Durham.  Under  him  the  office  and  title  of  Chief  Justiciar 
become  more  distinct.  He  is  called  '*  second  after  the  King," 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was 
chiefly  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  system  of  administration 
which  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Henry's  reign  was 
chiefly  his  work.  Henry,  like  Rufus,  found  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  vest  those  great  powers  only  in  a  man  of  his  own 
making,  a  clerk  who  might  grow  into  a  Bishop.  Under 
the  second  Henry  we  find  the  office  held  no  longer  by  a 
clerk,  but  by  a  baron.     According  to  one  account,  the 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  76. 
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office  was  one  whioli  had  reached  its  highest  dig-uity  in  its 
own  person.  In  the  last  days  of  Stephen,  so  wo  are  told, 
Henry,  Date  of  the  Nurmans  and  adopted  heir  of  Enghind, 
had  not  Boomed  to  act  as  Justiciar  of  the  kin^oin  which 
was  soon  to  lie  his  own.'  At  all  events  the  lay  Justiciars  of 
Henry  8  reign  stand  out  as  a  distinct  class  from  the  clerical 
Justiciars  both  of  earlier  tiroes  and  of  the  reign  of  hie  son. 
Foremost  in  this  time  ia  the  famous  Randolfof  Glanville. 
He  was  the  writer  of  our  first  law-book  which  bears  the 
name  of  a  personal  author,  a  book  which  marks  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  one  lera  in  our  law,  as  the  so-called  Laws  of  Uenry 
the  First  mark  the  end  of  an  earlier  sera.  The  Justiciar, 
chief  admini&irator  of  the  law,  chief  representative  of  the 
King  in  absence,  drawing  to  himself  all  the  im[>ortant  func- 
tions of  the  order  Steward,  was,  while  his  office  lasted,  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  the  realm.  But,  even  under  Henry 
the  First,  the  chief  Justiciar  was  not  the  only  Justiciar. 
Tl»e  title  is  borne  by  a  variety  of  smaller  officers ;  *  and 
every  officer  who,  from  that  day  till  now,  has  any  share  in 
administering  the  law  by  the  King's  commission,  from  a 
Chief  Justice  of  England  to  a  Justice  of  the  Pt-ace  in  the 
smallest  borough,  may  look  on  himself  as  having  about  him 
some  shred  of  the  mantle  of  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Ran* 
dolf  of  Glanville.  But  the  office  itself  has  wholly  vanished  ; 
the  next  great  officer  of  those  times,  then  lower  in  power 
and  rank  than  the  Justiciar,  has  outshone  him  and  outlived 
him,  and  abides,  with  increased  rather  than  lessened  dignity, 
ii)  our  own  day. 

This  officer  was  the  Chancellor.  He  tirst  appears  in 
England  by  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,'  but  his 
name  and  office  bad  been  familiar  on  the  continent  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Karlings.^     Indeed  liis  office,  under 


i 


4 


*  See  Above,  p.  329,  and  Branner,  Gntdtobaog  dor  Sclivurgorichte,  135. 

■  See  Stubbi,  CoriBt.  Hist.  i.  349. 

■  See  vol  ii.  p.  359.  *  See  Stubbs,  Const.  HiM.  L  359. 
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some  title  or  other,  mnst  have  been  a  matter  of  ncceesity  cb.  xxrv. 
everywhere.     The   Lord   High  Chancellor  of  later  times,  Growth  of  1 
the  highest  Judge  in  eqnity,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of    '     *** 
Lords,  the  proverbial  keeper  of  tlie  King's  eonscienco,  arose 
from  more  lowly  beginnings  than  any  other  of  the  great 
oflicers  of  state.     In   his  Briit  beginnings,  if  the  King's 
oonscience  was  in  his  keeping,  it  was  in  his  character  as 
King's  cbnplaiuj  head  of  the  King's  chaplains,  head  of  a 
trained  body  of  men  by  whom  all  letters,  writs,  and  accounts, 
in  all  branches  of  the  King^s  immediate  administration, 
were  written  and  kept.     The  lowly  b^nnings  of  the  office 
are  marked  by  the  name  being  freely  applied  to  other  officers 
who  were  not  in  the   royal  service.     The  King  hod    his 
Chancellor,  as  he  had  his  Steward,  or  any  other  officer  of  his 
court  or  household.     But  the  Bishop  Iiad  his  Chancellor  other 
also,  and  the  name  has  attached  itself  to  two  wholly  dis- j^^ 
tinct  ecelesiaaticiil  officers,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
the  Judge  of  the  Bishop's  court,  and  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  church,   whose   place  was   to   stand   at  the   head   of 
etlucation    in    the   cathedral    church   and  in  the  diocese,* 
Out  of  this  last  office  grew  another  kind  of  Chancellor,  the 
Chancellore  of   the   Universities,   whoi»e  office   also  from 
lowly  })egiuning8  has  risen  in  dignity,   if  not   in   power, 
almost  to  n  level  with  the  royal  Chancellor  himsoll".     But 
the  greatness  of  the  Chancellor  belongs  to  a  later  time 
than   that  with   which  we  are   now  dealing.     The   days  The  CLaa- 
when   the   chancellorship   could   add   fresh   dignity  to   a  dcrk  on 
Bishop,  or  even  to  a  Prinmte  of  all  England,  were  yet  to  h'***"""^" 
oome.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Norman  reigns  is  a  church- 
man, who  looks  forward  to  a  hishnprick  as  the  reward  of 
his  services ;  but  it  is  thought  unworthy  of  a  Bishop  to 
accept,  or  even  to  keep,  a  post  so  much  beneath  his  rank. 
It  marks  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Justiciar 
and   that   of  the  Chancellor,    that   Roger  of  Salisbury, 

*  Ho holdfltliettme office whicjiAdoUrd  hold fttWktthiua;  WKTol.U.p.443, 
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not  yet  Bishop  or  Justiciar,  held  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
lut  that,  wlieu  he  was  pi-omoted  to  the  higher  pobt**,  the 
lower  office  was  found  in  tbe  hands  of  his  son.' 

Another  officer  who,  in  after  times,  rose  into  high  rank 
and  dignity  is  now  also  seen  growing  into  imiwrlance, 
though  into  far  lees  importance  than  in  after  times.  The 
King's  "  Hoanier  "  was  as  old  as  the  King's  "hoard."* 
Under  the  Norman  reigns  he  appears  under  the  Latin 
title  of  Treasurer  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  spirit 
of  the  Norman  administration,  he  grows  into  increased  im- 
portance. But  the  Treasureri  like  the  Chancellor,  of  these 
times  is  a  small  person  compared  with  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  after  days.  In  comparing  all  these  great 
offices,  we  see  that  their  history  follows  one  general  law. 
The  court  officers,  if  they  rise  in  dignity,  sink  in  power. 
Their  offices  die  out  altogether,  or  are  changed  into  here- 
ditary honours,  with  merely  nominal  or  occasional  func- 
tions. Their  real  powers  pass  away  to  the  secondary  oka 
of  officers,  those  whose  duties  were  more  pnictical  and  more 
constant ;  and  these  last  grew  into  the  highest  offices  of  the 
realm,  offices  so  high  that  most  of  them  now  only  survive 
in  a  fragmentary  state.  The  Lord  High  Constable  has 
passed  away;  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain, the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  Earl  Marshal,  appear  only  from  time  to 
time.  And,  iu  the  cases  of  the  Steward  and  the  Chamber- 
lain, other  oonrt  offices  bearing  the  same  titles  have 
sprung  up  licside  or  below  them.  But  the  Chancellor  still 
keeps  his  greatneas  ;  and,  though  the  Justieiar  and  the 
Treasurer  have  been  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  they 
may  be  thought  to  survive  in  i>erBon8  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 


'  StfH  sImto,  p.  387,  and  Sttibba,  Conit.  HiRt.  i.  .153. 
'  Soe  Stttblm,  Cuottt.  HUt.  i.  $e,2.    The  "  nonlen,"  m  ft  monAtUo  officer, 
Kppean  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1 131. 


THE   TREASURER, 

The  mention  of  the  Treasurer  leads  at  once  to  an  insfci-  oh.  xir 
tution  which  grew  into  special  importance  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  reigns  when  the  exacting  of  money  seemed  to  have 
become  the  chief  business  of  government  and  the  chief 
duty  of  its   ofRcerB.     Tlie  Old-English  Kings   had  their  The  Ho 
Aoard,  and  the  hoard  under  its  Hoarder  must  always  have  (.boquer. 
been  a  special  department  of  administration.     But   it   is 
now  that,  under  a  new  name,  it  springs  into  new  promi- 
nence.    The  malignant  genius  of  Flamhard  had  devised  all  Promi- 
manuer  of  uew  pecuniary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  revenue 

and  the  royal   revenue,  its  manaijement  and  its  increase, '"  ^^  ?^'*' 
•^  **  '  man  rvigtM.^ 

hecanoe  the  chief  matter  for  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  his  oflScers.     While  the  Sheriffs,  local  officers 
who  were  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  still  kept  their  English  title, 
the  ioani  into  which  they  had  to  make  so  many  payments, 
a  Aoard  which  they  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  moss 
of  the  people,  naturally  took  new  names  in  the  mouths  of 
the  strangers  who  had  its  chief  management.     It  became  Ncwi 
fxcuft  or  f^esiifirux,  and  it  afterwards  came  to  hear  a  name  u-yard  ■ 
which  must  at  first  have  been  given  to  it  in  playful  mood,  ^'"'  '*««»« 
that  of  Scaccarium  or  Exchequer,     No  really  serious  origin  carium, 
can  be  assig^ned  to  a  name  drawn  from  the  accident  that  2""^"  **' 
the  table  at  which  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  done  Excht-ivcrA 
was  covered  with  a  party-coloured  cloth  which  suggested 
thenotion  of  a  chcss-boiird.    The  Exchequer  is,  in  strictness, 
the  table  itself;  but  the  name  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
institution  of  which  the  table  was  the  chief  feature.'     The  Oritfin  of 
origin  of  the  Exchequer,  like  that  of  the  other  institutions  tion°" 
of  the  Norman  period,  is  simple  enough.     It  is  an  Old- 
English  iustitution,  one  of  those  institutions  which  must 
be  found  under  any  settled  government-,  but  it  was  modi- 
fied and  developed  under  foreign  rule,  and,  like  so  many 
other  things,  it  was  called  by  a   foreign   name.     The 
1  See  Stubbg,  Const.  Hist.  1.  377. 
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latest  and  deepest  researches  into  EngUsb  constitutional 
history  have  cast  aside  the  dream  of  some  Euy:li8h  and 
0ome  foreign  writ^TB,  that  the  Exchequer  was  an  iustitutioa 
wholly  foreign  to  England^  and  was  hrought  over  as  a 
complete  novelty  from  Normandy.'  There  is  nothing'  to 
show  that  the  Norman  Exclun|uer,  the  Exchequer  which 
had  its  scat  at  Caen,  was,  even  under  that  name,  older  thaa 
tbe  Exchequer  of  England.  Among  the  records  of  each 
which  remain,  records  of  the  highest  value,  which  in  Eng- 
land begin  to  help  us  in  the  later  days  of  Henry  the  First, 
the  oldest  English  rolls  are  older  than  any  to  be  found 
in  Normandy.''  This  might  indeed  l>e  the  result  of 
accident ;  but  there  is  ah&olutely  nothing  to  show  that 
the  institution  was  borrowed  from  Normandy,  and  its 
English  origin  was  not  forgotten  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Second/'  Tbe  Norman  Diikcs  must  have  had  tlieir 
hoard  or  treasure  no  less  than  tlie  English  Kings;  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  case  is,  that  the  earlier  and  ruder  institu- 
tions of  both  countries  were  wrought  into  the  same  more 
fully  developed  form  by  the  organizing  genius  of  Henry's 
great  minister  Roger.  In  England  the  Exchequer  appears 
as  one  branch  of  tbe  King's  Court,  a  branch  which  in  later 
times  was  to  be  again  divided  into  a  department  of  ad- 
ministration and  a  court  of  law.  The  judicial  functions 
of  the  Exchequer  grew  out  of  its  financial  functions.  The 
court,  as  distinguished  from  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, came  into  being  in  order  to  try  causes  in  which 
the  King  had  an  interest.  Under  the  Norman  reigns, 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  so  called  in  the  same  vagu 
way  as  so  many  other  royal  officers,  consitited  of  the  great 
o65oers  of  state,  among  whom  naturally  were  the  Treasurer, 
the  Chancellor,  as  the  keeper  of  all  clas-scs  of  records,  and 
the  president  of  the  whole  body,  the  Justiciar.     Of  this 


*  See  StubW.  Cout.  Hirt.  i.  438. 
•  See  Aprendii  PP. 
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institution  in  ite  fully  developed  form  we  get  our  first  ch.  : 

glimpses  under   Henry  and  his  niinister  Roger.     A   full  The"] 

and  detailed  account,  setting  before  us  the  whole  working  tjcaccftri« 

of  the  Kichequer  in  the  days  of  Henry's  grandson,  is  duo 

to  Roger's  grandson  or  great-nephew,  Richanl,  Treasurer 

and  Rishop  of  London,  and  successor  in  his  financial  office 

of  his  father  Richard  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  we  have  heard 

of  in  the  r^ign  of  Stephen/    The  descendants  and  kinsfolk  Mo 

of  the  poor  clerk  of  Caen  who  so  cleverly  drew  on  himself  by  Roger's 

the  notice  of  the  .■Etheling''  had  grown  into  a  family  which  '"°''"""- 

seems  to  have  possessed  hereditary'  administrative  ability, 

and  which  certainly  enjoyed  something  like  a  monopoly 

of  the  higher  administrative  offices.^ 

Even  merit  however  suoli  as  the  members  of  this  family  Purcha 
seem  really  to  have  possessed  was  not  of  itself  enough  to 
raise  them  to  the  high  places  of  the  state.  In  that  age, 
when  the  Exchequer  was  the  most  important  branch  of 
government,  that  cvi!  system  of  purchase  wliieh,  banished 
from  the  civil  administration,  still  clings^  so  obstinately  to 
the  less  intellectual  departments  of  our  standing  army, 
was  in  full  force  in  every  bnineh  of  the  public  service. 
The  Treasurer  Richard  himself  had  bought  his  treasurer- 
ship,*  and  the  earliest  roll  of  the  Exchequer  shows  us  the 
then  Chancellor  Geoffrey  Rufus  as  owing  a  vast  sum  for 
his  possession  of  the  great  seal,^  Smaller  posts  in  the 
administration,  of  justice,  as  well  as  posts  in  tb<'  court 
and  household,  were  freely  sold ;  at  all  events  money  was 
freely  taken  from  those  who  were  appointed  to  them.     It 


■  See  Appendix  PP. 

*  See  the  etory  in  William  of  Newliurgh  rofonwl  tii  In  p.  n?* 

*  On  tbia  official  famiiy  §eu  Stubbd.  Pn.'f*o«  to  Benedict,  1.  Us. 

*  I  bad  used  a  pMt  tooHe,  but  the  PjirliAincDtuy  seacion  of  1S79  ku 
made  me  chan^t)  it  hack  inia  tbe  present. 

'  See  Stubbi,  Coiut.  Uiot.  i.  384. 

*  Rot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  1 40.    *'  CMicellariaa  dobot  UHM.  el  71.  U.  et  xiii.  s.  et 
ild.  de  pro  si^o," 
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lot  necessarily  follow  that  officers  who  paid  for  their 
posts  would  be  more  corrupt   and  oppressive  than  those 
Eflecu  of    who  owed  them   solely  to  the  royal  favour.     In  the  old 
the  Frouch  ^*^*®   ^^  things  in   France,   the  property  which  various 
magistrates  had  in  their  purchased   offices  really  helped 
to  streng'then  that  spirit  of  indcpendenee  in  the  judicial 
body  whiuh  outlived  ever}'  other  trace  of  freedom.     This 
effect  however  would  hardly  have  followed  under  the  ruder 
fiscal  system  of  our  Norman   King:s.     A  distinction  may 
perhaps  be  drawn  between  the  two  cases.    It  is  clear  that 
werewld.    jj^jogt  every  act  of  the  Crown  was  turned  into  a  meauB 

I  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  ;  still  the  entries 

do  not  so  much  give  us  the  idea  that  <«ffices  and  favours 
^  were  in  the  strictest  sense  sold,  as  that  those  who  sought 
H  for  offices  and  needed  favours  had  no  chance  of  getting 
H  them  without  contributing  to  the  royal  hoard.     No  source 

of  income  indeed  seems  to  have  come  aroiss  to  a  Norman 
nrtioenot  Ring.     Justice  itself,  if  it  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense 
sold,  tfaut  is,  if  it  was  not  made  a  matter  of  mere  bribery, 
was  at  any  rate  not  to  be  had  without  paying  for  it,     It 
^m  was  something  if,  when  two  opposing  claimauts  strove  to 

^^^^  outbid  one  another,  the  one  who  failed  in  his  suit  had  the 

^^^B         luck  to  get  his  money  back  again. 
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The  various  sources  from  which  the  royal  Exchequer 
was  tilled  form  an  easy  transition  from  the, central  to  tbu 
local  administration  of  those  times.  At  an  earlier  stage  of 
our  history,  we  found  a  French  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  be  wished  to  set  forth  the  supposed  covetoiis- 
ness  and  extortion  of  Harold,  describing  him  as  sitting  at 
Hia  office  the  Exchequer  like  a  Sheriff.^  The  reeve  of  the  shire,  tlie 
the  begin-  immediate  officer  of  the  King  in  the  shire,  had  doubtless 
■****  been,  like  smaller  reeves,  a  fiscal  officer  from  the  begin- 

Ining.     But  in  these  reigns  the  fiscal   side  of  the  office 


'  Se«  vol.  tii.  p.  699. 
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overshadows  every  other.     It  was  the  Sheriff  who  had  to  oa  ixir.i 
see  to  the  King-'s  profit  and  his  own  in  every  corner  of  his 
shire,  and  in  almost  every  transaction  that  went  on  in  it. 
He  was  the  collector  of  the  King-'s  dues  of  every  kind. 
Those  diflerent  kinds  were  endless,  and  for  all  he  had  to 
account  to  the  royal  Exchequer.     Both  the  ancient  sources 
of  income  which  belonged    to   the    King  strictly  in   his 
character   of  an    Eng-Iish    King,   and  the   new   kinds   of 
profit  which   ha<l  come   in   with  the  new-fangled   feudal 
devices,  all  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff.     The  Tliel 
older  sources  of  income  were,  according  to  the  later  use  of  iclog's  * 
an   ancient  English  word,  farmed  *   by  the   Sheriff.    The  '^'*"" 
profits  of  the    King's   land — once   the   Folkland — in   the 
shire,    his    various    dues    and    rights    in    kind    and    in 
money,  were  commuted  for  a  fixed  sum,  theyirw  of  the 
shire^  with  regard  to  which  the  Sheriff  stood  much  in  the 
position  of  a  Roman  publican.-     All  that  was  to  be  paid, 
and  all  that  was  to  be  received,  in  the  King's  name  within 
his  shire  passed   through  his  hands.     Uc  paid  into   the 
Exchequer  the  fixed  yearly  sum  which  formed  theyarut  of 
the  shire^  while  be  himself,  in  his  character  of  publican, 
bore  any  loss  and  profited  by  any  excess.     And;  besides 
these  sources  of  income,  many  of  which  belonged  to  the 

LKing  in  that  character  of  land-owner  in  which  he  had 
supplanted  the  nation,  there  was  the  great  tax  due  to  him 
more  strictly  in  his  character  as  sovereign  or  chief  of  the 
nation.  This  was  the  Danegefd,  that  name  expressive  of  ^ic 
public  dislike,  which  hod  now  become  tlie  formal  name  for 
what  in  earlier  times  had  been  the  HeregeldJ^  Six  shillings 
on  every  hide  of  land  was  the  regular  amount,  as  fixed  by 
the  last  taxation  of  the  Conqueror/  the  taxation  which  the 
great  Survey  had  enabled  the  Conqueror  to  levy  with  a 


DanegeU. 


'  On  liic  OlJ-EujfUMh/rorm,  seevoL  i.  p.  360. 

*  See  8lubbs  Coiut.  Hiit.  i.  381. 

*  See  Vfd-  IT.  pp-  685,  696,  and  Appoxlix  QQ. 


'  SeeToLii.  p.  574. 
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regularity  and  certainty  unknown  1>cforc.  But  tlte  equal 
pressure  of  the  ta^t  was  modiKed  by  various  exemptions,' 
itud  this  source  of  royal  revenue  also  waa  farmed  by  the 
SberilT,  and  occouutod  for  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
to  the  Exchequer.  AVith  regard  then  to  these  two  main 
sources  of  royal  revenue,  the  Sherifl'a  of  the  first  half  of 
the  tweUlb  «teutury  luy  uuder  exactly  tlie  isame  tempta- 
tions to  extortion  as  their  Roman  forerunners  in  earlier 
times  or  as  the  French  farmers-gcnenil  in  later  times. 
And  alon^  with  the  Dunegeld,  a  tax  which  was  strictly  a 
tax  on  the  hind,  came  the  a'u/^  of  the  towns,  au  impost 
which  bos  been  held  to  be  in  eflcct  the  Danegeld  levied  on 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  reckoning  by 
hides  of  land  could  not  apply.  All  these  sources  of  iu- 
come,  though  they  might  have  been  increased  and  altered 
in  various  ways,  still  had  their  roots  in  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  kinjL^om.  But  along  with  them  came  those 
new-fangled  sources  of  income  which  arose  out  of  the  new- 
fangli-d  feudal  tenures.  These  were  the  profits  which  ciune 
in  to  the  King  in  his  character  of  fendal  lord,  the  reliefs, 
the  escheats^  the  aids,  and  the  yet  baser  profits  of  ward- 
ship and  marriage.  All  these  things,  Nvhich  had  been 
made  into  means  of  so  much  arbitrary  oppression  under 
Rufus,  Henry  was  pledged  by  his  charter,  not  indeed  to 
abolish,  but  to  regulate  in  aome  more  reasonable  fashion.* 
And  the  promise  was  so  fur  t'ultilled,  that  we  can  see  some 
approaches  to  a  regular  rating  under  Henry  the  First, 
which  put  on  a  more  distinct  form  under  Henry  the 
Second.  And,  mixed  up  with  all  these  dues,  aucicnt  and 
modern,  we  find,  in  the  one  roll  of  Henri.'  the  First,  as  in 
later  rolls,  a  crowd  of  nondescript  payments  which  show 
how  carefully  the  royal  officers  looked  into  the  aHbirs  of 
e%ery  man,  and  how  narrowly  they  watched  after  any 
damage  done  in  any  way  to  the  royal  interests.     In  the 

*  S©e  Appendii  QQ.  •  Svo  abov*,  pp.  i68,  374. 
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Becoud  page  of  the  record  we  find  Bestold  Sheriff  oP 
Oxfordshire  owiii^  seven  pounds  ten  ehilliuprs  on  account 
of  the  King's  woods,  which  were  so  destroyed  thut  no 
profit  could  he  bad  of  them.  He  owes  other  sums,  because, 
in  the  King^s  absence  beyond  sea,  he  hod  unjustly  taken 
certain  moneys  from  tho  churls  and  bnrgesscs  of  the  King's 
own  manors,  and  because  he  had  piiid  uotbing  for  the  land 
of  Boger  Mauduit  which  he  had  held  in  wai-dship.'  On 
this  last  charge  he  was  at  the  King's  mercy.  Hugh 
Talomoschc  has  to  account  for  moneys  paid  to  John 
of  Saint  John  without  the  King's  order.^  Gospatric  of 
Newcastle  owes  twenty  marks  for  being  allowed  to  purge 
himself  by  oath  instead  of  undergoing  the  ordeal.*  Roger 
the  eon  of  Elyon  has  to  make  his  composition  for  conceal- 
ing a  robber;*  and,  an  entry  of  no  small  importance  in 
every  point  of  view,  the  judges  and  jurors  of  Yorkshire 
pay  one  hondrL-d  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  being  no 
longer  judges  or  jurors.* 


CH.  XIIV. 
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There  is  enough  in  these  instances,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
others  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  to  show  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  needless  promise,  when  Stephen,  in  his 
second  charter,  bound   himself,  among  other  measures  of 

'  Rot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  2.  "  R«)toldu«  -  .  .  debot  i-ii.  li.  el  x.  s.  qiMx^ti'.-  aim*> 
pro  nemoribus  re^n  quae  adco  d«itructa  «Qiit  quud  aolliLi  vioua  {wtt^t  iode 
reddere  firnuun.  Kt  idem  dubet  il.U.  ct  iU.fl.  ct  iv.d,  de  flnnft  tMmt  Rogi:ri 
Maladucti,  i]uis  tubuit  in  cuKtodia  tl  nichil  iode  reddirlit.  E(  inili!  ent 
in  micericordia  re^a.  £i  idem  ficbet  c  ut  zv.  li.  it.  i.  et  tUI.  d,  t\u»M  m- 
iait«  abftulit  nllAaia  et  btugstudbai)  de  propriia  routerii*  Ki^a,  pc«l<{uun 
mt  mare  traitfiviL'^ 

'  ](ot  Pip.  p  3.  "  Hugo  1^Uclntucbc  redi!it  couipotum  du  tv.  li.  et  xiii.  a. 
et  iv.d.  pro  dciu»it»quos  libennvit  Jobumi  dc nuiclu  Jubiuuie  ime  pnecepto 
rotfii" 

'  lb-  ,^5.  *'  GuHptttrtc  de  Novo  Castetln  debet  xx.  marcns  ut  purgaret  ee 
de  judlcio  ferri  per  Mummoatam." 

*  lb-  73-  "Ilu^•^^l■  Hliom  Elyon  icuteUarius  rcddit  campotnio  do  vii. 
marciii  ar^euli  pru  Inlrone  qu«ai  celavil." 

^  lb.  34.  "  JudiduH  et  jurfttores  Eboraddcirc  debcat  cU-  ut  noo  anipliua 
riakjudioee  nee  janVirw." 
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reform,  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Sheriffs.* 
But  the  entry  about  the  Yorkshire  judges  and  jurors  has 
a  deeper  imix)rtaDce.  It  points  to  the  change  which  was 
gradually  taking  place  in  the  judicial  administration  of 
the  country,  a  change  hy  which  the  powers  of  the  ancient 
local  courts  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred  were  gradually 
weakening,  and  the  central  powers  of  the  King's  Court 
were  gradually  increasing.  The  change  has  worked  in  the 
end  for  good.  The  periodical  visits  of  Judges  immediately 
commissioned  by  the  Crown  to  the  several  shires,  the  care 
taken  to  keep  those  Judges  free  from  all  local  influences, 
the  advantage  thus  given  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom 
of  having  the  cases  which  arise  in  it  tried  within  the 
district,  but  by  the  highest  judicial  ability  that  the  king- 
dom can  supply, — all  this  is,  in  its  modem  developement, 
one  of  the  brightest  features  of  our  English  law.  But  the 
early  steps  of  the  process  which  led  to  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  men  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuiies  a 
vexatious  interference  with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  bore  as  elsewhere,  the 
desire  io  increase  the  power,  and  above  all,  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown,  was  mixed  up  with  that  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  land  for  which  we 
cannot  refuse  to  givo  credit  both  to  the  Conqueror  and 
to  bis  youngest  son. 

This  transfer  of  power  from  the  local  to  the  central 
tribunal  was,  like  the  other  changes  of  this  time,  a  further 
carrying  out  of  a  tendency  which  was  at  work  before  the 
Con<]uest.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  there  was  any  central 
government  at  all,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  comm>  n  King  should  tiike  to  himself  the  place  of  chief 
judge   throughout   hia   dominions.     The  authority  of  the 
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*  Select  Charteni,  115.  "  Omnei  exact! utmit  vt  iujiutttiaa  et  mcKhtningai, 
siTB  per  rtoeootnltes  Tel  peraliud  4uoelibet  male  luiiuctaA,  fuaditiu  eotirpo." 
CC  ToL  ir,  p.  118,  iiot«  1. 


CEKTSALIZATION   OP    JUSTICE. 

looal  assemblies  had  been  largely  undermined  by  a  system  cb.  xxtvj 
of  immunities  and   exemptions   of  which  we   shall   have 
to   say  more,  and   it   was   further   broken   down   by  the 
practice   of  sending    special    royal   conuuissi oners,   either 
to  displace  the  ancient  presidents  of  the  loi-al  courts  or 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  them.     The  Laws  of  Cnut,  which  Cues  re* 
doubtless  do  not  ordain  anything  new,  but  simply  con-  ^'^^^  Kix^-. 
firm   what   had   become  the  existing   practice,   set   forth  T*"^  °' 
the  most   ancient  pleas   of  the   Crown,   those   classes   ofofCout. 
otfences  which   were  specially  reserved  to  be   dealt  with 
in  the  King's  name.    DiiTerent  customs  on  this  head  bod 
grown  up  in  Wessex  and  in  the  Denalngu ;  but  in  both 
district's  the  recorded  cases  take  in,  besides  certain  offences 
against  person  and  property,  those  matters  in  which  the 
King's   dignity   seemed   to   be    specially    touched.     Such 
were  breach  of  the  royal  protection,  and  failure  to  appear 
when  summoned  to  the  /^rrf.'     Amongst  those  crimes  it  is 
to  be  noted  tliat  mui-der  is  not  reckoned.    The  old  Teutonic  Teatooic 
feeling  about  the  vengeance  of  the  kin  and  the  wergild  ob  tommtcr,] 
its  substitute  was  doubtless  still  too  strong  for  the  slaying 
of  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  as  yet  treated 
purely  as  an  offence  done  against  the  commonwealth  and 
its  chief.     But,  under  the  Norman  reigns,  we  find  that  the  Extenaion 
list  of  offences  reserved  for  the  King's  jurisdiction,  and^^fjjj^"" 
therefore  for  the  King's  profit,  was  widely  extended,^  and  *^"J"".l 
among  them  one  form  at  least  of  mantilaying  holds  a  pro-  Nommnii. 
minent  place.  The  King  had  the  profits  of  all  murder*;  that  Murder  in 
is,  in  the  language  of  those  days,  he  received  the  fines  due  nic»iMniw, 
from  the  hundred  when  a  man  was  found  slain  and  the  slayer 
was  not  forthcoming.     In  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest, 
when  many  Normans  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
conqueredj  it  had  been  found  needful  to  make  special  pro- 

*  See  Laws  of  Cnut,  U.  13.  Tlie  "gerilitA  t>e  tw  cyning  ih  ofer  e»lle  mra 
ofi  Wflit-S&iLcn"  kre  HJcfinctl  m  "mund-bryce  ud  bAm-sdvne,  forst*!  and 
fl^mena-fyrmOe,  Knd  fyrd-wtte."     Cf.  lue's  Laws,  51. 

*  Se0  Stubbe.  CunBt.  Hiat.  i.  382. 
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vision  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  foreign  followers.*  Out 
of  this  grew  the  luw  of  Enp/is/irjf,  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  t!ie  immediate  rcsuUs  of  the  Conquestj  the  law  hy  which 
a  man  found  killed  was  held  to  be  a  Frenchman^  and  the 
hundred  was  made  res]>onsible  under  this  speciiil  law,  unless 
evidence  eould  be  brought  to  show  tliat  the  slain  man  was 
an  Knglishman,  As  the  fusion  of  the  two  raefs  went  on,  it 
becnme  impossible  to  determine  the  ancestry  of  the  slain  man, 
and  moreover  his  ancestry  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence. 
Even'  such  case  now  counted  as  Mwrrfe?/*,  and  brought  in 
the  6ne  to  the  King,  unless  indeed  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  slain  man  was  one  of  that  servile  class  among 
whom  it  was  not  likely  that  the  blood  of  the  conquerors 
should  be  found.^  This  enactment,  one  of  the  very  few 
which  draws  a  legislative  distinction  between  Normans 
and  EugUshmen,  beai's  its  witness  to  the  ease  with  which 
all  such  distinctions  were  wiped  out ;  but  it  also  shows 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Crown  gained  both  power 
and  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  old  local  courts,  Tliere 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  was  this  strengthening  of  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  which  enabled  Henry,  like  his  father 
before  him,  to  keep  that  good  peace  in  the  land  which  was 
their  highest  title  to  honour.  But  it  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  common  law  of  our  nature  that  we  find  our 
national  Chroniclers  at  once  thankful  for  Henry's  strict 
admihititration  of  justice  and  discontented  at  the  price 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  it. 

The  pleas  of  the  Crown,  as  we  have  just  defined  them, 
were,  unless  they  were  specially  called  up  by  the  Kings 
writ  for  a  hearing  elsewhere,  tried  in  the  local  courts,  but 
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*  8e«  ToL  W.  p.  3*6. 

'  PUlo^iu  <le  ScaL-cario,  t.  to  (Select  CltArt«n,  193).  "  Ea  propter  pene 
qiiicuniiUL'  Btc  bixlie  oocuus  rejH^ritiir,  iit  niimlniin  piinltur.  axceptis  hia 
qnlbufi  c«rtA  Rimt,  ut  diximns,  Mnilis  oonditiuitis  LndicU."  See  rot  i.  p. 
493 !  "•  P-  3»7- 


(ried  in  the  King's  name  before 
of  the  King*.     But,  besides  these  cases  in  which  something  J^'  Kingi 
is  actually  withdrawn  from  the  authnrity  of  the  ancient 
l>opular  asBemblies,  we  find  from  on  early  lime  an  iuler- R"yal  in- 
ference with  those  assemblies  on  the  part  of  the  King",  which  ^^th  iho 
was  in  truth  almost  a  necessary  conBe<|uence  of  having  one  J^^^"^ 
King  over  the  whole  land.     Of  all  Kings  who  are  held  in  Adiatnu- 
honour,  Alfred,  Eadgar,  Cnut,  we  find  it  set  down  amoug  j[j^jp"(,y 
their  mcrita,   that  they  cither  wont  ahont  doing  jnetict!  ^^"^  ^"8- 
in   tht'ir   own   persons,   or   else   sent   forth   judges  to  do 
justice  in  their  names.     Such  a  course  might  be  followed 
from  the  purest  wish  to  digcharge  the  highest  dnties  of 
kingtihip,  or  it   might   he  done   simply    to   promote   the 
interests  of  the  King  or  hts  favourites.     In  either  case,  for  Comw- 
good  or  for  evil,  the  authority  of  the  self-governing  com-  weaienia 
munitie^  out  of  whose  union  the  king^dom  had  ffrown  up  "f*^f^]°^ 
was  weakened  in   favour   of  the  a\ithority  of  the  central 
power.     Our  ancient  records  give  us  several  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  King  appeared  by  his  representativeH 
in  the  local  courts,  and  how  he,  rightly  or  wrongly,  inter- 
fered with  their  action.     We  have  two  distinct  records  of 
the  action  of  the  royal  mmi  under  iEthelstan.'     So  in  Cum 
the  days  of  ^thulrwl  the  King's  writ  and  seal  were  sent^t^ir^ 
down  to  order  justice  to  be  done  in  a  suit  in  the  Scirgem6t  """^  *^°"^* 
of  Berkshire  held  on  Cwichelmeshla^w.'     So,  in  Cuut's  day, 
when  the  Scirgemot  of  Herefordshire  sat  on  iEgclnothes- 
stan   to  judge   between  Eanwcne  and  her  son   Eadwine, 

'  In  tho  ]ctt«r  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  ^tivelatim  (Sdunid,  148)  tliov  uy, 
*'  Hoc  mc«ji{mu8,  (jiiuitk  dfllgentU  potuimua,  tuxillo  aapleutuin  eonmi  quu* 
ad  not  muooti."  80  in  bis  Lkwb,  vi.  lO^  we  reati  of  tbo  meetiiig^  of  tbe 
WitAn  at  Tbundorsfield,  and  bow  "  idfealt  Stybb  and  Bribtnoff  Odilan  rann 
cdman  lAgeuinea  pim  gernbte  fnea  cinges  worde." 

■  CV>d.  Djpl.  iil.  192.  The  beanr  of  the  writ  ma  Abbot  ^fherv.  8e« 
vol.  I  |i.  }6o,  and  i.  67J  (Ed.  2).  But  it  does  not  appear  lliat  the  King*! 
conuniiHiioner  interfered  with  the  jndgemuot  of  the  court.  The  Kingainiply 
"  Ixed  and  het  Jxi't  hi  scinldoD  WynSiede  and  Loofwlue  swa  rihUioe 
gesemanA  bwa  bl  Kfiro  rihtUcost  t>uht«." 
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Tofi^  the  Proud,  the  first  founder  of  Walthatn,  came 
thither  on  the  King's  errand."  Both  these  Gemots  were 
gi'eat  gatherings  of  the  shires  assembled  under  the  loe&l 
chiefsj  Bishops,  Abhots,  Ealdormen,  and  Thegns.^  The  com- 
missioners thtis  sent  in  the  King's  name  answer  exactly  to 
the  misd  of  the  Carolingian  Emperors  and  Kings,  and  it 
is  of  little  consequeDco  wliether  we  look  on  their  employ- 
ment as  actual  iy  suggested  by  the  employment  of  the  mijfgi^ 
or  whether  we  hold  that  Germany  and  England  were  both 
capable  of  independently  inventing  so  obvious  a  way  of  doing 
business:.  The  officer  who  cume  on  the  Kings  errand  might 
come  really  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in  the  local  court ; 
or  he  might  come  because  the  King  had  some  sj^ccial  in- 
terest in  the  business  to  be  done.  But  he  did  not  displace 
the  constitutional  presidents  of  the  assembly,  the  Bishop 
and  the  Earl.  But,  after  the  Conquest,  besides  the  natural 
tendency  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  every  way, 
those  natural  presidents  had  vanished.'  It  was  only  a  few 
shires  that  had  Earls;  except  the  great  palatinates  on  the 
border,  earldoms  were  sinking  into  places  of  honour,  and 
indeed  of  profit,  but  which  no  longer  kept  the  duties  of 
the  old  official  earldoms.  Both  Stephen  and  Matilda  had 
created  a  crowd  of  nominal  Earls,  who  were  little  more 
than  pensioners  of  the  Crown,  and  who  had  not  always 
any  real  territorial  connexion  with  the  shires  from  which 

*  Cod.  IXpl.  ir.  54.  "  Tofig  Pr6da  com  ffcr  on  Kte»  dngee  tcrmdc."  On 
ToAg  •••  vol.  L  p.  589.  The  wbole  account  of  Ihui  trial  fomu  ant  at  lb« 
UvetieKt  noaneii  in  tlie  rooordB  of  our  uident  juruprudcuce. 

'  In  the  Dvrkiliire  G«n6c  the  Awembly,  "  eaU«  Pa  nit&n  ^  t>»r  ge- 
iOinDo<Ie  wajmn,"  consiiiteil  uf  Bishop  ^thelsige  (gee  vol,  1.  p,  3X4),  Biibop 
.4<>cirif{  (SM  vol  i.  p.  307),  Abbot  Mlfnc,  "mnd  ml  bio  soIt."  In  the 
Htoxlbrdahire  Gem6%  we  find  pr«Knt  Bisht^  ^thebtMi  (lee  rtA.  il.  p.  391 ), 
EnldoruAn  Rancg  (mc  vol.  i.  p.  580,  U.  p.  561).  hb  son  EmJitum  (mc  voLi. 
p.  iiSo},  dlvcn  pcnonH  by  nunc,  uid  "  eftUo  t>e  ^egnaa  an  Herefordidn).** 

*  The  £ul  appears  m  tha  preiddbut  in  Lincoliuhire,  Domesday.  336  b, 
wh«r«  the  powers  of  the  lofial  court  ore  brought  out  vary  strongly ;  "St 
qiiU  pro  liliiiuo  re»tu  exulstus  fucrit  a  rt:gc  et  «  cumile  et  nb  hoininibus 
^McamitatuB,  nollus  uiii  rex  ifbl  dars  pAcein  poterit." 
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leir  titles.'  'I'he  liisliop  too,  as  Mishop,  waa  ch.  xxiv. 
practically,  if  not  foi*mally,  removed  from  the  headship 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  shire  by  the  ordinauce 
which  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
court.  The  chief  places  in  the  local  aBsomblics  were  thus  The  King'i 
open  to  be  filled,  no  longer  by  the  local  chiefs,  but  by  the  take  their 
immediate  representatives  of  the  King.  The  Sheriff  was  P***** 
his  ever-present  officer  on  the  spot,  and  there  might  be 
Commissioners,  Justices^  Barons,  sent  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose from  the  King's  Court,  Everything  tended  to  set 
aside  the  power  of  the  men  of  the  district  and  of  the 
two  chiefs  who  embodied  its  independent  existence,  and  to 
put  the  power  of  the  King  and  of  his  immediate  personal 
representatives  in  its  place. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  not  the  least  notion  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  Norman  Kings  of  abolishing  any  of  the 
ancient  English  tribunals  and  setting  up  something  new  in 
their  st-ead.     The  old  assemblies  were  carefully  kept  up,  if  The  old 
only  because  it  was  found  that  they  could  be  turned  into  J^t  up. 
means  for  increasing  the  King's  profits,  as  well  us  extcnJing 
his  authority.     Several  ordinances  of  this  time  require  that  PcnaltiM 
the  assemblies  shull  be  regularly  held  at  the  ancient  times,  tvniUucu. 
and  impose,  as  of  old,  penalties   on   those  who  failed  to 
attend  at  them.*     But  the  authority  of  these  courts  was 

1  "ImogiDjuii  et  pAflado-comites "  they  are  cftlled  by  Qobert  de  Monte, 
1155.     S*e  Stabb*.  Court.  Hint.  i.  363,  451. 

•  See  the  Oixlin&noe  of  Henry  (1108-ilia)  in  Select  Chartera,  99; 
"Boiatisquud  concedo  et  praecipio  ut  amodo  comitattui  mei  ct  hundroda 
In  nils  locu  ot  eiwtcm  termini^  BedeAiiiti  sicat  Hedenint  In  tcmp^iro  rc^a  Eod- 
wftrdi  et  Don  aUt«r.  E^^o  enim,  quando  Toloero,  fiKlam  ea  sati^  Riuumoiiere 
propter  mtia  dorninJca  Dueeasaria  ad  vuluntatem  ineaui. . . .  Et  volu  et  praeoipio 
nt  KnTlw  de  oomltatu  ettnt  ad  comHatus  et  huodreda  ncut  roceritnt  in  tempore 
rag^  Eftdwardi,  nee  remomt  prupter  aliqiuuu  cauMnn  pacom  mcam  vctl 
quietudinutn,  qui  non  sequuntur  pladta  mea  et  judicia  mea,  aicut  tunc 
temporiii  recbsent."  80  Domeaday,  369  b,  where  "  qui  reiiioitebat  de  kirtmot 
dne  ratioaalfili  exctuatione"  is  put  on  a  level  with  sonio  of  the  gravest 
ofioodurs.  Of.  Conap.  Piilitica,  331,  466.  For  the  older  U^atigo,  aee 
^thelftan's  I<aws,  li.  10, 
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OB.  XXIV.  fast  passing  into  tlic  hiinds  of  the  Kiii^  or  his  immediate 

representativis.    Throughout  the  Norraan  reigns  we  find 

jndg;es  sent  hy  the  King  holding  the  chief  place  in  the 

local  asgemblios.     Nothing  can  he  more  expressive  tlian 

the  phrase  of  the  Chronicler  in  which  he  speaks  of  Randolf 

Flamljard  "driving"  all  the  GomuU  throiigliout  England.^ 

And  we  have  already  heard  of  the  doings  of  Ilalph  Basset 

under  Henry,  of  his  bloody  ^Vifenagem6t  in   Ijeicpster- 

shirc,  and  of  some  of  his  dealings  in  other  matters.'     It 

is  plain  that  the  custom  of  sending  itinerant  juslicos  was 

in  full  force  under  Henry  the  First ;  it  simply  needed  to 

be  organized  in  a  more  systematic  8hai>e  by  Henry  the 

The  King   Second.^    The    King  thus  gradually  became  in  practice, 

"thaFoim-  what  in  the  theory  of  lawycra  ho  is  represented  as  being 

^"°*^„     from  all  ettrnitv,  the  fountain  of  justice.     But  he  became 
Jii»t{oe,  -  .       •"  . 

so,  not  by  any  eternal  aud  inliercnt  right,  but  because 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  undermine  step  by  stop 
the  authority  of  the  older  popular  tribunals  of  the  knd. 
He  could  now  at  pleasure  call  up  causes  to  be  heard  iu 
his  own  courts,  often  in  his  own  presence.*  In  cases  of 
less  urgency  he  could  seud  lus  Barons  or  Justices  to  bear 
themi  that  is,  practically  to  decide  them,  in  what  had 
once  been  the  courts  uf  the  people.  The  attendance  of  the 
Thegns  of  the  shire  *  and  of  the  reeve  and  the  four  men 
from  each  township  was  still  enforced;^  but  the  spirit  of 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1099.  "  lUnnulf ,  ,  .pe  nror  ealle  his  gemot  ofer  eall 
AigldADddnC" 

*  Sm  abav«,  p.  159.  '  See  Stubbs,  Const.  HiNt.  ^91,  600  et  Mq. 

*  In  the  ordinnnce  qaot«d  Id  the  lut  pogo,  it  is  providuj  tliAl  caiiBes  about 
Und  between  the  King'i  bftroti*  bKaU  be  tri*}d  in  tbu  Kiiig'a  Cnurt ;  "Et  si 
aiDodu  exsurgat  plftdtum  liv  diviuioDO  tcrramin,  m  est  inter  lioiunM  meoa 
dmnioicoa,  trmctetur  plucituin  in  curia  inefl,  et  u  est  inter  vavauorw  duoram 
dominonuo.  iractetur  iu  comitatu." 

'  See  in  the  Laws  oF  Henry  (vii.  3)  the  long  list  of  perwma  whnso  at- 
tendance waa  obligatory.  .So  Stubbe,  C'mwt.  Hist.  393 ;  "  banmee  et  vaTa*- 
•oral"  represent  the  ancient  Tlie^nii.  Tho  **  tungrevit  *'  way  not  at  Gnt 
strike  IU  as  being  simply  town-reevee. 

'  heg.  Hen.  vU.  7.     "  Si  uterque  [baro  ct  dapirer  ejus]  necflnaario  dedt. 
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LATER  HISTOaV   OP   THE   LOCAL  COURTS. 

ancient   institution    bad    passed   away.     The    King's  cb.  xxn*. 

baronu  were  now  the  real  judges.     There  waa  no  longer  No  general 

anything  to  draw  either  thegn  or  churl  to  an  assembly  Jnont  to 

where  nil  was  done  by  royal  officers,  and  those  officers  in  *'**["''  *^* 
•'        -  *  courts. 

most   cases   of  foreign   blood  and   speech.     It   was   only 
gradually  that  those  who  had  once  been  judges  again  found 
»  sphere  marked  out  for  them,  as  the  functions  of  judges, 
jurors,  and  witnesses  began  to  be  more  nccurately  distin- 
guished.    It  was  no  w^onder  then  that  men  strove  to  avoid 
attendance  in  courts  which  had  so  wholly  changed  their 
nature.     It  is  no  wnnder  if  fines  for  non-attendance  be-  ExempUuu 
come  a  considerable  item  in  the  King's  revenue,'  or  that  the  in'en  of 
the  men  of  Yorkshire  should,  as  we  lately  saw,  be  willing  ^"'l^'^** 
to  buy  at  a  heavy  price  a  perpetual  dispensation  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.     At  the  time 
every  change  of  this  kind  must  have  l>een  felt  as  a  cruel 
hardshipj  though  even  at  the  time  there  doubtless  was  in 
them  an  element  of  good.     Things  changed  as  the  central 
government  gnulually  came  to  be  no  longer  looked  on  as  an 
enemy.    A  time  came  when  it  was  found  that  better  justice  The 
was  done  by  the  King's  Judges,  assisted  by  the  men  of  the  ^orka  in 
shire  in  their  definite  character  of  grand  and  petty  jurors,  jrj*  '^j 
than  could  be  done  in  the  old  assemblies,  where  each  man 
had  bis  place,  but  where  the  different  functions  of  judge, 
juror,  and  witness  were  not  accurately  defined.    But  mark  in  Retum  to 
how  singular  a  way,  in  the  case  of  one  institution  at  least,  gtituiioiui. 
the  old  system  has  come  back  again.     One  class  of  the  JuatiasB  of 
royal  ttiusi,  ttie  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  shire,  have  been 
80  multiplied,  and  their  character  has  been  so  thoroughly 
changed,  that  an  assembly  of  them  is  practically  an  as- 
aembly,  not  of  royal  officers,  but  of  the   Thegns  of  the 
shire  in  their  local  character,    A  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
has  become  an  assembly  whose  best  role  of  action  could 

pmponta*  et  tooerdoR  et  quatnor  de  mclioribits  rilLe  adsint  pro  onmibiu 
qui  nooiiniktim  non  cniDt  %d  plocituiu  sabtnoniti." 

*  See  the  cnaei  brougbt  togetiujr  hy  Slubbs.  Ooiut.  Hist,  i.  398. 
VOt.  V,  0  g 
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OB.  iirv,  not  be  better  described  than  in  tbe  words  of  Eanwene, 
when  she  hade  the  Scirgemot  ot  HerefordBhire  to  "  do 
theg^ily  and  well."  *  The  shire  has  become  an  aristocratic 
commonwealth,  ruled  by  an  assembly  not  so  very  tmlike 
what  the  gathering  of  the  Thegns  of  Herefordshire  must 
have  Ijeeu  in  the  days  of  Cnnt.  No  royal  wm^im  is  there, 
except  in  eo  far  as  all  the  Thcgns  have  themselves  become 
mmi.  The  Thegus  alone  can  speak  and  vote,  but  the  rest 
of  the  men  of  the  ehire  may,  if  they  think  good,  look  on. 
And  they  now  have  means  of  inflaonce  and  criticism, 
which,  though  less  direct,  arc  perhaj^  as  effectual,  as  the 
ancient  right  to  cry  Yea  or  Nay.  In  the  judicial  business 
of  the  court,  popular  juries,  grand  and  petty,  keep  up 
the  ancient  right  of  every  freeman  to  have  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  And  the  judges  of  the 
court  are  Tbegns  of  the  shire,  men  commissioned  indeed 
by  the  Crown,  but  whom  no  one  looks  on  as  royal  officers. 
Indeed,  whenever  a  cry  is  raised  for  the  transfer  of 
their  judicial  powers  to  other  hands,  it  is  sought  to 
transfer  it  to  men  in  whom  the  character  of  royal  officers 
shaU  be  more  prominent.  The  Sheriff  too,  once  the  im- 
mediate instmment  of  the  King,  the  dreaded  royal  "  ex- 
actor," has  ceased  to  be,  in  any  practical  sense,  a  royal 
missus.  A  Thegn  of  the  shire,  for  his  year  the  first 
Tliegn  of  the  shire,  his  main  business  is  to  appear,  in  the 
name  of  the  shire,  to  receive  the  real  royal  missi  with  fitting 
'  TheofBoeni  respect.  The  central  and  the  local  authorities  have 
been  reconciled;  but  this  has  largely  been  through  a 
process  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
practically  localized.  Through  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
Henries,  wc  have  come  back  to  the  days  of  Cnut  in  a 
better  form.  The  freemi  n  of  the  shire,  Thegns  and  churls 
alike,  keep   their  old  judicial    rights  under    new  shapes. 

'  Cod.  DIpl.  iv.  55  (»ee  above,  p.  446).    "  And  be6  sytfOin  to  ISim  Jk^oq 
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ORIGIN    OF   TRIAL    BY   JtTRT. 

And  those  who  come  on  the  King's  errand,  the  successors  cr.  xxi 
of  Tofig  and   Ralph    Basset,    now   hring   with   them  no  ''l'^.*- 
snspicion  that  they  are  acting  as  instruments  of  an  arbi-of- 
trary  willj  or  that  the  King's  errand  on  which  they  have 
come  can  ever  be  other  than  the  errand  of  the  law. 


Ont.of  tliia  sketch  of  the  change  which  the  Norman 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  old 
question  at  once  starts  up  as  to  the  invention  or  intro- 
duction of  Trial  by  Jury.  To  this  question,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  often  been  put,  it  is  almost  answer  enough  to 
say  that  Trial  by  Jury  never  was  invented  or  introduced 
at  all.  At  this  time  of  day,  no  one  need  waste  his  time  in 
proving  that  Trial  by  Jury  was  not  invented  by  Alfred. 
And  it  is  almost  as  needless  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
brought  ready  made  in  the  keels  of  Ilengcst  and  Horsa, 
that  it  was  not  copied  from  this  or  that  kindred  institution 
to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  or  Scandinavian  land, 
and  that,  if  it  was  not  brought  over  ready  made  by 
Hengest,  neither  was  it  brought  over  ready  made  by  Wil- 
liam. All  notions  of  this  kind,  though  they  have  often 
been  maintained  with  much  learning  and  much  ingenuity,* 
go  on  a  misconception  of  the  early  history  of  institutions. 
Trial  by  Jury,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it,  was 
certainly  not  invented  or  introduced  by  any  particular 
man  at  any  particular  time.  If  by  Trial  by  Jury  we 
mean  any  kind  of  trial  in  which  the  case  is  decided 
by  the  oaths  of  men  taken  from  among  the  community 
at  large,  then  Trial  by  Jury  is  as  old  as  any  institution 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  If  by  Trial  by  Jury  we  mean  a 
form  of  trial  in  which,  while  the  royal  Judge  lays  down 
the  law,  a  sworn  body  of  men  from  among  the  com- 
munity decides  all  questions  of  fact — still  more,  if  we 
understand  a  form  of  trial  in  which  the  Jurors  cannot 

'  The  Tarioum  iheoriett  will  be  found  ooUeoted  in  Stabbi,  Conit.  Hiit.  i, 
6 1 3.     See  Appendix  RR. 
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be   called   in    question    for  any  verdict  which   they  may 
give — then  Trial  l»y  Jury  is  a  very  modern  thing  indeed. 
In   this   form    it   cannot   be  said    to   be   older   than  the 
time    of   Charles    the   Second,    when    Jurors   were   still 
fined  for  giving  verdicts  whicli   were  displeasing  to  the 
Judge;'  we  might  almost  say  that  it  was  not  older  than 
the  days  when  Judges  still  claimed  to  decide  whether  a 
given  writing  were  a  libel.*    The  compurgators  of  our  oldest 
law  were  not  a  Jury  in  the  modern  senj*?.  but  they  were 
one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Jury  arose.     The 
Jurors  or  sworn  witnesses  of  the  laws  of  JEthelstan  and 
Eadgar'  were  not  a  Jury-  in  our  sense,  but  they  too  doubtless 
served  as  another  element  in  its  developement.    The  twelve 
eldest  Thegus  of  the  law  of  ^Ethclred,  who  swore  to  accuse 
no  man  falsely,*  are  exceedingly  like  a  moilern  Grand  Jury; 
but  ae  they  stand  by  themselves,  all  that  we  can  sjiy  is  that 
they  too    may  have  helped   in   the  work,  but  that  they 
certainly  do  not  amount  to   Jury  trial,  as  Jury  trial    is 
now  understood.     The  inquests  by  Recogniiort  which  we 
hear  of  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  onwards,  the  sworn 
men  by  whose  oaths  Domesday  was  drawn   up''  or  those 
by   whose   oaths   the    lands  of  Fracenham  were  wrongly 
judged   to  the  Crown,*  come  much   more   nearly  to   our 
notion  of  Jurors,  but  still  they  are  not  the  thing  it«elf. 
The  recognitors  are  not  judges  but  witnesses,  witnesses  de- 
claring their  verdict  from  their  personal  knowledge,  while 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  modern  Jury  that  they  should  not 
use  their  i>ersonal  knowledge,  but  should  give  their  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  others.     The 
greatest  step  made  at  any  one  time  in  the  developement  of 

'  Soe  the  case  of  the  ttul  of  WiUiun  Penn  in  1670.    Fonrtli,  Trial  by 
Jary.  p.  403. 

*  On  Lord  ^fanxBiilirii  doctHne  of  libel,  And  Mr.  F(nc*s  Libel  Act,  see 
Maj.  Cocut.  Hist,  ii.  353  et  >»{.,  361  et  wq. 

*  .^thelitan,  v.  5  <Scbniid,  154) ;  Eod^r,  vr.  B.  3  (Schmid,  196). 

*  .-£thelred,UL3(,Schmid,  312).    •  Se«voLiv.p.693.    •  Ib.pp.37X,|7l. 


the  Jury  system  was  when  the  practice  of  recogaition  was  oa.  xxiv. 
organized   by   the    groat   Assize   of  Henry  the    Second.^ 
Here  we  have  sworn  men  who  give  a  verdict,  and  their 
verdict  is  decisive.     But  they  give  their  verdict  from  their 
own  knowledge  ;  they  do  not  perform  that  special  fuDction 
of  modern  Jurors  which  consists  in  giving  a  verdict  ufler 
weighing  the  evidence  of  othere.     As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  notion  was  not  wholly  got  rid  of 
that  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  dispute  was  rather 
a  recommendation  than  a  disqualifii-ution  on  the  part  of 
a  Juror.''     Till   this   notion  was   got   rid   of,   the   Jarore 
had  not  fully  exchanged  their  primitive  function  of  wit- 
nesses for  their  lut<M- function  of  judges  of  the  witness  of 
others.     And,  so   long  as  any  shred  of  the  character  of 
witnesses  still  clave  tu  them,  we  can  understand  that  they 
might,   like   other   witnesses,    be    held    to   be    personally 
responsible  for  their  vei*dict,  and  liable  to  puuiahment  if 
their  verdict  could  be  shown  to  be  false  or  corrupt.     The  The 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  the  modern  Jury  grew  up  the  i    ' 
hjve  been  endless;    the  greatest  laudmark   iji  the  **-'"£«  lJJ3  ^. I 
undoubtedly   belongs  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  we  may  without  in-  ^"^^^^ 
accuracy  speak  of  Trial  by  Jury,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  under 
points  by  which  a  Jury  of  his  day  differed  from  a  Jury  ofsecoud. 
our  day.     But  Heniy  no  more  invented  Trial  by  Jury,  he  Action  of 
no  more  brought  it  in  from  any  other  land,  than  Alfred  did. 
His  organizing  mind  gave  a  more  regular  shape  to  the 
action   of  the  popular  Jurors,  as  it  gave  a  more  regular 
shape  to  the  action  of  the  royal  Judges.     But-  even  he  did 
not  in  any  sense  create  an  institution  the  germs  of  which 
are  immemorial,  but  the  perfect  shape  of  which  did  not 
show  itself  till  ages  afler  his  time. 

'  See  the  Assizes  of  ClArendnn  miA  Northampton  in  Select  CharUira,  137, 
143;  CoDit. Hint.  i. 615.     8e«  Appendix  RR. 
•  8e«  For^h,  TriiU  by  Jury,  p.  163. 
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I  hold  then  that  it  is  simply  meaninffless  to  dispute 
whether  Trial  by  Jury  is  an  Old-English  or  a  Norman 
inslttutioa,  or  to  rui»e  any  other  questions  of  that  kind.  It 
is  an  institution  which  ^ew  up  gradually  out  of  germs 
common  to  England  with  other  Teutonic  Innds.  But  here 
again  the  circumstances  of  the  Norman  Conquest  helped 
to   foster    the    growth   of  those   native    germs.     Foreign 


trrowth  of   Kings  and  foreign  Judges  had  special  need  of  trustworthy 

Kami  f     information  as  to  matters  both  of  fact  and  of  law.     As  the 

trurt-         courts  became  less  and  less  the  courts  of  the  people  and 

fortDotioD    more  and  more  the  courts  of  the  Kmg,  it  was  more  and 

jadgeH  "^*  more  important  that  the  royal  mitsi  who  had  become  the 

judges  should  hnve  trustworthy  evidence  set  before  them. 

In  an  ancient  popular  Gemot,  every  man  in  the  assembly 

was  likely  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  either  as  to 

an  alleged  crime  or  as  to  a  disputed  possession.    Everyman 

could  from  that  personal  knowledge  act  as  judge  l>oth  of 

law  and  of  fact.     But  King  William,  Bishop  Odo,  or  lUlpli 

Basset,  needed  to  have  a  clear  and  truthful  account  of  the 

The veidia  disputed  points  set  before  them.     This  clear  and  tnithFul 

cognitoiB.    account  was  soaight  for  in  the  oaths  of  the  recognitors. 

What  they  swore  was  hold  to  be  truth  ;  it  was  a  verdict, 

but  a  verdict  given  from  their  own  knowledge.     But,  as 

soon  i»8  tliat  verdict  was  once  ruled  to  be  decisive,  though 

they  did  not  lose  the  character  of  witnesses,  they  began  to 

put  on  something  of  the  character  of  judges.     The  later 

l^j,    history  of  Trial  by  Jury  is  a  history  of  the  steps  by  which 

sainto  j}j0  character  of  the  Jurors  as  judges  grew,  and  their  cha- 

•  Triml  by      faster  as  witnesses  died  out.     Even  if  we  grant  that  Wil- 
f  taJd"oLl  ^**™'  followed  in  England  a  system  of  recognition  which 
from  Nor-  was  already  in  use  in  Normandy  but  which  did  not  before 
^m  exist  in  the  same  shape  in  England,  that  would  not  make 

^^^^  Trial  by  Jury  a  Norman  institution.     The  recognitors  are 

^^^B  only  another  form  of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself 

^^^1  in  the  compurgators,  in  theyW/^^M,  in  every  detail  of  the 
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action  of  the  popular  courts.  The  Norman  administrators,  ca. : 
in  the  very  act  of  lessenings  the  power  of  the  popular  courts, 
were  driven  to  make  special  use  of  a  form  of  inquiry  which 
sprang  from  the  same  source  as  those  which  they  set 
aside,  and  which  in  the  end,  as  it  grew  and  prospered, 
brought  back  the  main  principle  of  ancient  English  juris- 
prudence in  a  new  shape. 

The  ancient  courts  of  the  people  were  thus  gradually 
changed  into  the  courts  of  the  King.     But,  in  the  working 
of  the  cycle  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  ia  English 
affairs,  the  courts  of  the  King  have  again  gradually  changed 
into  courts  in  which  both  King  aud  people  have  a  share, 
but  in  which  King  and  people  alike  find  a  higher  j>ower  in 
the  Law.     And,  largely  as  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  the  adnuni»tration  of  justice  within  ib,  had  come  to  ha 
looked   on  as  a  source  of   income  for  the   King,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that,  even  in  tlie  worst  days  of  Rufus,  men 
would  have  said  oi)enly  that  the  King's  pleasure  and  profit 
was  the  object  for  which  they  were  carried  on.     But  there  Exasp. 
was  one  kind  of  Ifgislation,  one  kind  of  trihunal,  which  rwstcrof 
avowedly  stood  outside  the  common  law  of  the  land,  which  ^  ^° 
existed    only  for    the   King's  personal   pleasure,  and  was 
ruled  only  by  his  personal  will.     Such  is  the  description 
which  a  writer  uf  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  high  in 
office  and  in  the  royal  trust,  gives  of  the  legislation  of  the 
forests  and  of  the  courts  by  which    it  was  enforced.'    A  Natun 
royal   forest,  that  is  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  waste  Forwti. 
land  inhabited  by  beasts  of  chase,  was  in  itself  nothing  new. 


'  Duloguii  do  ScBocario,  i.  1 1  (Select  Cbarten,  197).  "Suie  forestamiu 
mkio,  poenK  quoque  v«l  aLuolutiu  deliiHiueutluui  lo  ew,  sive  {iccuiuikria  fuerit 
•iTe  corporalla,  iMorsam  th  attu  rcgiii  judldii  flecomitiir,  et  aoiiatt  regu 
■rUtriorelo^juslibet  famiUAriH  ad  hoca|>ecialitcr  ilnputali  Hubjicttur.  L«^- 
bos  quidem  propriis  subiutit ;  qtzas  Don  coininum  re^^nii  jure,  sod  voluutaria 
prinaipuui  institutiuiw  aulmixjw  dicunt ;  adco  ut  quo<i  p«rlcgvni  ctjUH&ctum 
fuerit,  Don  jurtum  alMolute,  »ed  jiistiim  secundum  legem  forefltie  dlontur. 
Id  foreslb  eiiam  i>euetralia  rcgum  mnt,  ctt  eorum  maximie  deliciie." 
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In  days  when  the  old  syst«rD  of  Teatonic  oceapation  was 
still  uudjgturbed,  it  was  uatural  that  each  community  sliould 
have  part  of  its  folkland  in  the  form  of  a  common  forest 
as  well  as  in  that  of  common  meadow.  The  forest  was 
not  simply  a  place  for  hunting*  the  wild  deer;  its  wooded 
parts  su[)plied  pasture  for  swine/  and  wood  alike  for  fuel 
Commnnmi  and  for  building.  Rights  of  this  kind  are  usual  wherever 
onotriL'btt)  communities  retain  their  common  land,  and  such  rights, 
rights  of  pasture,  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of  cutting  timber, 
are  granted  by  countless  aacieul  charters."  As  the  folk- 
land  passed  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
the  forests,  so  rich  in  materials  both  for  sport  and  for 
profit,  came  gradually  to  be  looked  on  as  the  King's  special 
possession.  How  far  they  had,  in  the  duys  before  the 
Conquest,  become  lands  apart  from  the  shire  and  the 
hundred  is  not  at  all  clear.  I  have  already  said  that  I 
can  put  no  faith  in  the  Code  of  Forest  Laws  which  bears 
the  name  of  Cnut.*  Every  time  that  I  look  at  that 
B  document^  I  feel  more  convinced  that,  as  it  stands^  it  is 

^H  the  work  of  a  later  age.     It  is  most  likely  a  forgery*  of 

^^^_  one  of  the  Norman  reigns,  of  no  time  so  likely  as  the  reign 

^^^H  of  Henry  the  First.     It  was  doubtless  designed  to  employ 

^^^P  the    venerated   name  of  the  great    Bane    to   shelter   the 

^^H»  legislation  against  which  men  cried  out.     But  the  genuine 

Ife^sUtion.  ^^'^  0^  Cnut  make  it  plain  that  in  his  day  there  already 
were  royal  hunting-grounds,  all   encroachments  on  which 
were  forbidden,  and  the  memorable  declaration  that  every 
H  man  might  hunt    on  his  own  ground  might  possibly  be 

H  taken  as  a  sign  that  that  right  had  already  been  called 

H  in  question.*     Of  the  services  which  had  to  be  rendered 

H  to   the  royal  hunting   in   the  days  of  Eadward  I  have 


'  A  "  wood  of  M  vamj  pigi"  u  aa  onliy  which  u  foimtl  In  almoflt  «v«7 
page  of  DomeacU;. 

'  See  &  onmbor  of  such  tiuUncM  ooDect«d  by  KemUe,  Saxons  in  Eng- 
Uod,  3S4.  *  See  vol  i.  p.  482.  *  lb. 


< 


already  spoken,'  and  we  find  in  Domesday  a  special 
class  of  royal  buntsmea,  who  seem  to  have  all  been 
Englishmen,  and  to  have  all  passed  into  tlie  service  of 
William.*  If  we  take  the  so-called  code  of  Cnut  as  a  witness 
to  the  state  of  the  law  under  Henry  and  his  two  prede- 
cessors, it  would  certainly  show  that  the  officers  of  the  royal 
forests  formed  a  distinct  class  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
local  jurisdiction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry, 
in  promising  to  reform  all  other  abuses,  declared  his 
determination  to  keep  the  forests  in  his  own  hands, 
as  his  father  had  done.^  The  practice  of  Henry  the 
First  in  this  matter  is  thus  carried  hock  to  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  what  the  practice  of  Henry 
the  First  was  we  learn  from  the  Assize  of  Henry  the 
Second.  It  is  an  arbitrary  code,  setting  up  a  separate 
and  arbitrary  jurisdiction  within  certain  districts^  a  juris- 
diction which  over-rode  all  ordinary  rights  of  jtroperty, 
rank,  office,  and  calling.  It  was  a  jurisdiction  fenced  in  by 
heavy  penalties  denounced  against  man  and  beast.*  Still 
it  was  a  jurisdiction ;  it  had  a  system  of  law,  with  courts 
to  administer  it.  It  was  therefore  not  without  a  popular 
element,  an  clement  which  uis.y  have  been  preserved  from 
the  times  before  the  forests  were  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  the  shires  and  hundreds,  or  which  may  have  crept  in 
in  after  times,  in  imitation  of  other  jurisdictions.  Certain 
it  is  that,  within  the  forest  jurisdictions,  some  of  the  old 
forms  of  the  ancient  courts  have  gone  on  with  less  change 
than  they  did  in  the  countrj'  in  general.  It  is  not  inappro- 
priate that  the  scholar  to  whom  English  history  owes  more 
than  to  any  other  should  be  able  to  report  that  the  reeve 
and  four  men  of  our  earliest  laws  still  come  together  in  the 
forest  courts  of  the  district  of  his  own  birth.^ 


CH.  XXIV. 
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*  8aeToI.iv.p.6o9.         '  ODthe^VeuaUffea/'BeeEUU,  DomeMlAy,i.  no. 

*  See  above,  p.  168.  *  See  aluve,  p.  1G5. 

'  Hee  Stabbe,  Cotuit.  Hkt.  i.  107,  wh«re  the  onutonrw  of  tho  courts  of  the 
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ThU  laiit  ex&mple  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  abiding 
eliarncter  of  ancient  Eng-lish  custom.  It  shows  bow  it, 
as  it  wisrv,  seized  u|)ou  and  miule  its  own  those  very  insti- 
ttitions  of  the  stranger  which  were  most  novel  and  most 
Iiul4*rul.  The  Old-Kn^lish  law,  never  formally  abolished, 
hut  jiwnAy  modified  under  the  circumstances  of  foreig^i 
rule,  often  disguised  under  a  show  of  foreign  names  and 
foreign  laws,  still  lived  on,  ready  at  any  moment  to  show 
itself  again  in  some  new  shape,  and  to  turn  the  very 
evils  and  wrongs  of  the  foreign  rule  to  its  own  behoof. 
The  ceutnilized  de»poitsm  of  the  Norman  Kings  failed  to 
root  out  the  ancient  popular  Jurisprudence  of  England. 
Tor  a  wliiki  despotism  made  use  of  freedom  as  its  instru- 
ment, (inuluully,  by  a  silent  change,  freedom  learned  to 
turn  despotism  itself  to  its  own  ]>urposc3.  We  see,  at 
•very  turn  of  our  story,  how  foreign  tyranny  worked  in 
the  I'nd  for  the  eBtaldinhment  of  native  freedom.  Nowhere 
do  wo  KPt"  tliiH  more  clearly  than  in  the  administration  of 
juHtitv.  Our  andent  iwpular  courts,  aa  they  became  un- 
■ait4Hl  for  tlu'  requirements  of  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society,  might,  like  the  popular  courts  of  other  lands, 
have  dit^d  out  Iwforo  courts  in  which  the  King's  judges 
wore  all  in  all,  unchecked  by  any  popular  element  in  any 
sluipe.  As  it  was,  the  intrusion  of  the  Kings  judges  into 
the  popular  courts  nmlly  preserved  the  popular  element,  by 
causing  it  to  take  a  new  form,  one  better  suited  thau  the 
ancient  one  for  the  needs  of  later  times.  So  it  is  in  all 
tbingH ;  we  have  wlvanced  by  going  back,  but  it  was  the 
momentary  cheek  of  the  foreign  ruk'  which  has  enabled  us 
to  go  back.  Step  by  step  we  have  thrown  off  the  yoke ; 
but  we  have  been  able  to  throw  oil'  the  yoke  only  because 
the  yoke  was  there  to  be  thrown  ofi*.  And  it  is  the  process 
of  throwing  ofl"  a  yoke  which  ever  makes  freedom  surest. 

Ibmt  of  Knaresboniugb  *re  rolorr«d  to  m  auiun];  the  bent  illustzations  dC 
catI;  euitoina  itiU  nrnmiiiing. 


LAW   OP   "FERA    SATCRA, 


Had  t^re  never  been  b  time  of  foreign  tjnnnr,  oar  liberties  m.  xa 
might  have  crumbled  an'ay  without  our  knonHn^  it.  It 
was  the  foreign  tynuiny  which  taught  ns  to  know  them, 
to  lore  them,  to  win  them  back  in  more  Usting  forms. 
The  English  people  learned  to  use  and  to  know  its  own 
strength^  in  the  process,  first  of  supporting  a  foreign  K.ing 
against  foreign  barons,  and  then  of  supporting  foreign 
liarons  against  a  foreign  King.  Bj  so  doing  it  turned 
both  the  foreign  King  and  the  foreign  barons  into  English- 
men, or  rather  it  washed  away  the  foreign  varnish  which 
the  Northern  followers  of  Rolf  and  Harold  Blaatand  hail 
put  on  during  their  sojourn  on  Gaulish  soil.  But  for  the 
process  of  foreign  conquest,  we  might  have  seen,  as  other 
lands  did,  our  native  Kings  growing  into  despots,  oar 
native  Thegnhood  growing  into  such  a  nobili^  as  has 
been  the  curse  of  continental  lands.  It  was  not  in  vain 
that  our  forefathers  colled  for  the  laws  of  Eodward  ;  we 
have  won  them  hack,  and  more  than  won  them  back.  But 
with  regard  to  the  lust  subject  of  which  wc  spoke,  we 
might  wish  to  go  back  even  beyond  the  laws  of  Inward 
and  the  laws  of  Cnut.  Wc  have  hardly  gone  ba<'k  to  the 
stage  of  Cnut's  legislation,  as  long  as  tlie  faintest  trace  of 
the  forest  law  survives  in  the  feeblest  shadow  of  its  "bastard 
slip." '     We  at  least  lajj  far  behind  the  wisdom  of  the  code  U»uuin 

IF 

of  Rome,  which,  from  the  princi(>le  that  animals/irr-*  natureg  u^  jg-i,, 
could  be  the  property  of  no  man,  did  not  make  the  strange     '^j]" 
deduction   that  the  exclusive   privilege   of  slaj-ing   them  "J^nx  ^ 
should  be  fenced  in  by  sanctions  sterner  than  those  by 
which  property  is  fenced  in.*    Or  rather,  in  a  fully  civilized 

'  Seo  ftbore,  p.  164. 

*  SUrtiikg  fnxu  the  [•riodple  Uiat  uilmals  "fene  OAtunu"  belot^f  to  no 
one,  the  Rotiiui  Law  dnws  the  natural  iiiler«Dc«  that  auy  ime  may  take 
tliem,  iiitl>jwt  (luulitleM  to  tlie  ooii»6qa«iicei  of  tlie  ordinary  taw  of  treiipaM, 
in  cue  of  any  intnudoii  on  MiDthar  mxa»  laud.  Eogtiali  law,  irtarting  fVoni 
theMHDe  priuciplu,  doe*  not  Tentim  to  mnkc  the  wild  AnimaU  the  pKi|i«riy 
of  any  man,  Lut  it  sets  up  a  iyntem  of  apecial  ni^latiotu  to  proterru  for 
tlid  bandit  of  pnrticular  oivu  MUJUtitliing  whicli  is  nut  their  pruperty. 
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.  xirr.  time,  the  once  rightful  object*  of  forests  and  of  buntiog 
Ijave  passed  awuy.  In  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  lower  animals  have  a  right  to  prot<'ctioa  against  the 
cruelty  of  man,  we  should  do  well  to  legislate  more  in  an 
KngHsh  and  lew  in  a  Norman  spirit ;  we  should  do  well  to 
undo  the  evil  deeds  of  those  wbo  still,  like  the  Conqueror, 
delight  to  turn  the  dwelling-places  of  man  into  a  wilder- 
nestf ;  while  we  so  carefully  legislate  to  stop  the  brutal 
pleasures  of  the  poor  who  have  simply  to  obey  the  law, 
we  should  no  longer  spare  the  no  less  brutal  pleasures  of 
the  rich  by  whom  the  taw  is  made. 

5  5.    Local  and  Social  Effects  of  lie  Conquest. 

Some  of  tiie  changes  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
laat  section  lead  us  directly  to  certain  local  and  social 
changes  which  have  left  their  mark  upon  England  ever 
since.  The  great  change  which  was  going  on  in  the  king- 
dom, the  change  which  had  begun  before  the  Conquest, 
but  which  the  Conquest  hast«ned  and  completed,  was  car- 
ried on  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  The 
process  which  has  been  called  the  fcudalization  of  Europe,' 
ted  the  process  which,  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom,  changed  the 
elective  chief  of  the  people  into  the  hereditiry  lord  of  the 
land,  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  every  manor  in 

Tbm  word    England.     The  word  manor  is  in  itself  one  of  the  moet 

wtamof 

pmtj        distinct  foreign  importations  in  our  whole  story.     It  is  not 

only  ft  foreign  word,  but  there  is  not,  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  foreign  words  whicA  came  in  along  with 
it,  any  English  word  which  it  can  be  said  exactly  to  trans- 
late.' And  vet,  as  in  other  cases,  the  thing  was  not 
absolutely  new;  it  was  again  the  hastening  and  completing 
of  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work.  In  the  dreams 
of  lawyers,  as  there  has  been  an  hereditary  King  &om  all 


Vmi 
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eternity,  so  tliere  has  Ijoen  an  liereditary  lord  of  the  manor  ch.  ixir. 

from  a  time  only  so  far  short  of  eternity  us  to  inve  the  tj>e*>7  «" 

.  .  .  theaubjecl- 

King"  time  to  make   him  a   grant.     lu   the  realities   of  Growth  of 

history,  the  King:  and  the  lord,  that  is  the  lord  on  a  great  *'»'*  'y^ 

scale  and  the  lord  on  a  small  one,  are  each  something  whicli  \ocml  innl. 

has  crept  in  unawares,  something  which  has  grown  up  at 

the  expense  of  right*  more  ancient  than  its  own.     Each 

alike.  King  and  lord,   grew  to  his  full  dimensions  by  a 

series  of  gradual  and  stealthy  encroachments  on  the  rights 

of  the  people.     As  the  King  swallowed   up  the   powers 

and  the  possessions  of  the  nation,  so  the  lord  swallowed 

up  the  rights  and  the  possessions  of  the  ntftrk.   Through  the  Change  in 

happy  accidents  of  our  history,  the  usurper  of  the  rights  r»cter  wtd 

of  the  nation  has  been  changed  into  an  instrument  of  the  P***^*^^* 

wilt  of  the  nation ;  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  mark, 

for  whom  no  such  use  could  bo  found,  has  gradually  sunk 

into  a  shadow.    He  is  now  known  only  when  some  vexatious 

privilege  is  called  up  out  of  oblivion,  to  show  that  the  parts 

of  Lucius  Opimius  and  Cains  Gracchus  are  parta  which  may 

he  played  over  again  in  any  time  or  place. 

The  general  orrler  of  tlio  changes  by  which  the  old  self- 
governing   communities   changed  into  local  principalities 
have  been  treated  of  by  several  great  scholars,  German  and 
English.'     There   can   be   little   doubt   that,   besides   the  Gnmt*  of 
general  causes  which  helped  on  all  such  changes,  whether  ^p  excmp- 
on  a  great  or  on  a  smalt  scale,  one  special  instrument  of  ^"^ 
the  change  was  the  growth  of  that  system  of  immunities 
or  exemptions  from  the  ordinary  local  jurisdiction  which 
gradually  grew  up  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.* 

'  See,  above  all,  the  vorka  of  G.  L.  ron  Maurcr,  Einleltung  nxsr  OesrJiichte 
der  Muk-  Bof-  Doif-  nnd  8i«dt>vcrf«HiiDg  ond  der  oflentlichen  Qewalt 
(MUnohen,  1854),  mnd  theUrger  vorla  which  rMllowed  it,  bcf^nm);  with  the 
GflwAiohte  der  Mu-kenTcrCuming  in  Deutachland  (Erlaiigco,  1856).  The 
subject  ift  uleo  coDstADlly  raourriiig  in  the  worlu  of  ProfeiiBOT  Slubba  aud 
fiir  UetUT}'  Maine. 

*  See  the  heading  "Emanitat"  in  Matir^*,  Einl«itung,  339, 
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or  to  ft  private  man  eetablished  a  aepsrate  jaTudietioB> 
cut  off  from  tlie  rcguhur  authorities  of  the  mark,  the  hun- 
dred, the  shire,  and  the  kingdom.*  A  power  was  thus  eet  op 
which  ha'l  strong  U-ndeucies  to  grow,  one  which  largely 
hel|H'd  ill  thu  |irocciw  by  which  the  einallest  tielf-goTcmui^ 
unit,  whether  wo  cull  it  the  mark,  the  viUage  com- 
munity, thti  ffemr'tn^ffj  or  the  commune,  has  in  this  couotry 
lii'on  gnidtially  hiut  in  the  ecolcfliaHtical  parish  and  the 
U'rritoriul  manor.  The  ])artsh  and  the  manur  arc  in  truth 
thii  ancient  mark,  changed  into  new  shapes,  according  to 
eoclfwiaHticttl  ami  aeconling  to  territorial  ideas.  Whero, 
utt  in  the  (Vltio  juutLh  of  the  British  islands,  the  old  con- 
Htitutioit  ur  the  ffeus  or  clan  went  on  longvr  than  it  did 
among  oursclvoa,^  wu  oan  see  the  actual  process  by  which, 
undrr  tlio  inllm-noe  of  an  alien  jurisprudence,  the  chief  of 
the  olnn  ohttugiHl  into  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The  land  of  the 
(Inn  wnn  hold  to  be  the  land  of  the  chief,  and  the  body 
of  i\w  clansmen,  in  truth  his  fellow -owners,  came  to  be 
looked  on  as  tenants  holding  of  him.'  In  England^  where 
the  gvntile  system  diwl  out  so  much  sooner,  our  earliest 
glimpses  of  territt>riid  lords  6(*t  them  before  us  as  holding 
thvir  lands  and  jurisdictions  by  grants  from  the  King, 
grants  of  couree  connrmed  by  the  assent  of  his  Witan. 
And  we  can  see  from  Oumesday  that,  by  the  time  of  the 
Conipieet.  the  encroachments  which  had  been  made  on  the 
primitiv«  system  must  have  reached  no  email  growth.  The 
fbrra  iu  which  IX>iDeaday  is  drawn  np  ttsumes  the  terri- 
torial lordship  as  a  mW.  The  Commissioaers  most  hare 
fottud  sonwkhing  at  work  so  nearly  akin  to  the  Xc 
sMSMT  that  tb«T  enUcd  it  by  the  same  dmml  £ack 
ia  a»l  down  m  held  by  a  certain  lord,  of  vAom  tfe  land 
beU  in  diflbrent  ways  by  tenants  of  every  dasB^  from  i 


*  9**  i^iur«nU»«  NWb^  ««3.  is7j  394. 
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his  own  rank  down  to  personal  slaves.    The  smaller  King*8  ch.  xxiv. 
Thegna  and  others  holdings  of  no  lord  but  the  King-,  though 
a  very  numerouBj  are  an  exceptional  class,  and  the  mention 
of  lands  actually  held  by  communities  is  very  rare.^   Actual  Caan  of 
common  lands,  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  i^jg  " 
property,  must,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  traces  of  them 
that   still    exist,   have   been   far   more   usual   than    the 
entries  in  Domesday  would  lead  us  to  think.     But  the  The 
tendency   of  the    Norman    Commissioners,  just   like   the  atren^- 


tendency  of  later   lawyers,   would   be   to   look   on   these  ^^^^'' 
vestiges    of   possession    older   than   the   lord's    right 


Umltt 

as  &g»iiwt 

something  which  the  commoners  held  by  the  lord's  grant.  mumUw, 

The  exact  stages  it  is  impossible  to  trace ;    but  we  can 

har<lly  doubt  that,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 

encroachments  of  the  territorial  lords  had  not  been  small, 

and  that  the  chanf^e  from  an  English  to  a  Norman  lord 

still  further  strengthened  the  liands  of  the  lord  against  the 

community.     Then  too,  lawyers  and  administrators  alike 

would  naturally  look  at  everything  with  feudal  eyes.     The  The  true 

lord's  projierty  and  the  lord's  powers  were  in  truth  some-  j^^c  com 

thing  exceptional,  something  cut  off  from  the  possessions  r^^"*^ 

and  powers  of  the  community.     But  they  would  look  on  Uwyers' 

everything  that  was  left  either  to  the  community  or  to    ^^* 

smaller  land-owners  as  something  exceptional,  as  something 

cut  off  from  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  lord,  either 

by  his  own  grant,  or  by  some  special  privilege  of  the 

Crown.     The  common  practice  of  commendation  no  doubt  The  natura 

largely  helped  in  this  work,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  ^(.n^on 

nature  of  the  process  was  misunderstood  in  Norman  eyes,  '"''wmle'^ 
'  *         Blood  bythe 

In  the  older  theory,  the  process  of  commendation,  the  seek-  Norm»iia. 
ing  of  a  lord,  is  a  purely  voluntary  act,  a  mutual  engage- 


'  We  have  bwd  iwm«  eukinplee  m  Uie  casei  of  boroughi,  as  In  the  com  of 
Cambridge,  vol.  iv.  p.  123.  There  b  a  oaiw  of  a  rural  conunnnit;  hoMint; 
eoininon  land  st  G«Uliugton  in  UcdfonUhire,  413  b ;  "liaoo  terrau  tenu* 
eniDt  lioininca  tIUk  commuiut«r,  ei  rendere  j>otaerunt," 
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ment  between  the  lord  and  bis  man.  But  it  is  plain  t1iat« 
by  the  time  that  Domesday  was  drawn  up,  commenda- 
tion had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  right  of  the  lord 
over  the  man,  as  a  kind  of  property  which  eould  be  handed 
oyer  to  another  at  the  lord's  will.*  We  may  fully  beliero 
that,  between  1067  and  1085,  greater  changes  had  been 
made  to  the  behoof  of  the  territorial  lords  than  were  ever 
made  in  the  same  number  of  years  before  or  since.  But 
such  changes  could  not  have  been  made  so  quickly  and 
so  thoroughly,  unless  there  had  been  changes  earlier  than 
1067  of  which  these  greater  changes  were  only  the  further 
carrj'ing  out. 

The  manor  then  is  a  thing  which  has  grown  up  by  tbo 
process  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  instances,  by  the 
growth  of  one  side  of  an  inslitutionj  by  the  growth  of  that 
side  of  it  which  best  fitted  in  with  the  new  ideas  which 
became  dominant  after  the  Conquest.  But>  though  the 
lord  gradually  crept  into  the  place  of  the  communityj  some 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  community  survived.  Of 
the  court-Iect  and  court-baron,  the  later  name  has  the  more 
Norman  and  feudal  sound.  But  it  is  really  Ihe  court- 
baron  which  represents  the  ancient  assembly  of  the  mark, 
while  the  court-leet  represents  the  lord's  jurisdiction  of  *flc 
and  «oo,  whether  granted  before  or  since  the  coming  of 
"William.*  Nor  does  the  machinery  of  the  court  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  the  mere  fact  tlmt  it  waB  held 
in  the  name  of  the  lord  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity. In  fact,  strangely  enough,  it  is  in  these  manorial 
courts,  whether  they  are  in  private  bands  or  wbeUier  tbe 
manors  for  which  they  are  held  form  part  of  the  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  that  the  most  curious  relics  of  early 
procedure  are  still  to  be  found.^    The  right  of  mc  and  ioo 


i 
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*  See  Appendix  SS. 
"  See  Stubhs,  Coiuit.  Hbt.  t  399.    Is  ' 
primitivu  seoM  of  "  nuua  t " 


'  baron  "  here  to  be  ukn  in  the 
*  See  Above,  p.  457. 


TKACBS  OF  THE   OLD    LOCAL    ASSEMBLIES. 

was  terrible  enough  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  when  there  ch.  xxi« 
were  as  many  Kings  as  there  were  lords  of  castles  ;  hut,  in  Woikina 
ordinary  times,  the  coarts  of  the  lord,  exercising  their  |f^i„ 
jurisdiction  according  to  the  euBtom  of  the  manor  and  not  "•"*• 
aecording  to  the  lord's  arbitrary  will,  soon  became  harmless 
enough.     But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Norman  reigns  s«p»r»(o 
was  to  multiply  all   those  kinds  of  private  and  separate  {^ 
jurisdictions  which  had  already  begun  to  show  themselves.  ^n^^r'tMl 
Honours — that  is  manors  on   a  larger  scale* — liberties,  ^j>nn*o 
hundreds  in  private  hands,  all  helped  in  the  gradual  work 
of  undermining  the  ancient  local  jurisdictions.    Where  they 
now  survive  at  all,  they  survive  rather  as  curiosities  than 
as  institutions  having  any  practical  working.     The  ancient  The  ma- 
teirgem6l  was  still  called  into  being  at  every  county  election,  modern 
as  long  as  open  nomination  of  candidates  remained  the  ^q^^? 
law.     The  ballot  alone  would  in  no  way  have  affected  it ; 
but  private  written  nominations  have  given  it  its  death- 
blow. And,  even  before  that  change,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
assembly  hod  been  strangely  tmnsrerrcd  to  a  wholly  modem 
tribunal.     It  had  become  the  name  of  a  tribunal  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  anything  in  our  ancient  law,  a  county  court 
where  justice  is  administered  by  a  single  royal  judge,  and 
where  the  jury  itself  is  optional  and  exceptional. 


But  while,  on  one  side,  the  elder  popular  rights  died 
away  before  the  growth  of  separate  and  exceptional  juris- 
dictions in  the   hands  of  particular   men,    on    the   other 
hand,  popular  freedom  grew  with  tlie  growth  of  se^mrate 
and  exceptional  jurisdictious  of  another  kind.    The  English  Tbe  En| 
town,  the  English /<>r^  or  borough,  is  a  thing  wholly  of„fp„r„|yi 
English  growth,  and  nothing  can  l>e  more  vain  than  the  J^^.^^"** 
attempts  of  ingenious  men  to  trace  up  the  origin  of  English 
municipalities   to  a   Roman  source.^     It   has  been   said 

'  See  StubU,  Const.  Hist.  401 ;  GDcist,  Englische  Venr&ItaiigBrecht, 
\.  r39.  '  Soo  Appendix  TT. 
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mockingly,  with  more  than  one  meaning*,  that  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  England  is  a  province  covered  with  houses. 
If  we  put  some  other  word  instead  of  the  word  pro-' 
vince,  a  word  meaningless  in  England  except  in  its 
ecclegiastical  sense,  this  is  really  no  bad  description  of  the 
growth  of  an  English  borough.  It  was  not,  like  an 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  like  a  mediscval  Italian  or  Fto- 
ven^al  city,  the  centre  of  the  whole  ciWl  life  of  its  district, 
It  was  simply  one  part  of  the  district,  in  which  men  lived 
closer  together  than  elsewhere  ;  it  was  simply  several  town- 
ships packed  tiglitly  together,  a  hundred  smaller  in  extent 
and  thicker  in  population  than  other  hundreds.^  As  we  see 
in  Domesday,  the  several  towns  had  their  several  customs,  as 
shires  and  divisions  of  shires  had.'*  And  the  marks  or  town- 
ships which  had  come  together  in  the  shape  of  boroughs 
had  been  more  lucky  than  those  in  the  ojjen  country,  in 
being  better  able  to  keep  the  common  land  which  in  many 
cases  they  still  keep  to  this  day.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few 
of  the  greatest  towns  that  we  can  see  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  anj-lhing  like  a  real  municipal  constitution ;  and 
in  some  of  those  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  accounts,  the 
municipal  constitution  is  rather  aristocratic  than  demo- 
cratic. The  hereditary  Lawmen  of  Lincoln  had  in  them, 
as  I  have  said  long  ago,^  all  the  elements  of  the  ruling 
class  in  an  aristocratic  commonwealth.  But  alongside  of 
the  Lawmen,  whom  we  may  look  on  strictly  as  civic  magis- 
trates, we  have  seeu  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  also 
holding  their  personal  jurisdictions  within  the  city  walls.* 
An  English  town  was,  in  short,  a  collection  of  every  class 
of  inhabitants,  of  every  kind  of  authority,  which  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  land,  all  brought  close  together.     Lords 

'  Hw  Stubbs,  Coiut,  Hist.  i.  93,  403. 

'  The  oiutoms  of  the  ithinu  are  given  in  Domesday  ander  each  shiie. 
For  speeul  otutoms  En  a  dutrict  losi  than  a  thiro,  sc6  »ol.  ti.  p.  388. 
*  Bw  vol.  IT.  p.  ao8.  »  See  toI.  It.  p,  J14. 
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with  their  me  and  soc,  clmrches  with  their  jiroperfy  and   ch.xj 
privileges,   gi\^ — that  is,  artificial   families — with  their 
property,    their   ueages,  their  religious  rites,*  thegns  and 
churls  in  the  language  of  one  age,  barons  and  villains  in 
the  language  of  another,  merchants,  churchmen,  monks,  all 
the  elements  of  English  society,  were  to  be  seen  side  by 
aide  in  a  small  compass.     The  various  classes  thus  brought 
together  were  united  by  neighbourhood,  by  common  in- 
terests, by  common  property,  customs,  and  privileges ;  but 
they  did  not  yet  show  any  peculiarities  of  tenure ;  they 
were  not  yet  fused  together  into  a  single  corporate  body. 
The  greatness  of  London  is  witnessed  by  the  special  logis-  London, 
tation   of  which  it  is  made   the  subject   in   the   days  of 
^thelstan  and  in  the  days  of  ^Ethelred.^     But  those  an- 
cient laws,  while  they  provide  for  the  privileges  and  good 
order  of  the  city,  while  they  recognize  various  customs  and 
institutions  which  had  grown  up  in  it,  do  not  set  before  n«ty«ti 
us  even  so  near  an  approach   to  an  organized  munici]}al  munid- 
constitution  as  we  see  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere.     The  ^^y- 
share  taken  by  the  citizens  in  the  election  of  Kings  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  special  municipal   organizatioiv 
Hie  citizens,  as  being  on  the  spot,  could  exercise  the  right 
which  belonged  to  them  in  common  witli  all  the  freemen  of 
the  land,  just  as  in  some  other  cases  we  find  armies  acting 
in  the  same  way,  simply  because  they  also  were  on  the 
spot.'  The  famous  charter  of  William  confirms  the  customs  Chartar  i 
of  the  city  as  to  the  succession  of  land,  but  it  points  to  ' 

no  special  civic  constitution.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
and  the  Portreeve,  as  a  writ  in  a  shire  was  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  and  the  Shire-reeve.*  But  under  Henry  the  of  Henry 
First  we  see  signs  of  great  advances,  owing  perhaps  to 
that  influx  of  Norman  and  other  foreign  citizens  which  is 

*  On  Gildi,  Mc  Toolmin  Smithes  Engli^GOds,  and  Appendix  TT, 

*  8«e  vol.  i.  p.  .109.  '  See  vol.  iU.  p.  54JU 

*  See  the  ohuter  ia  vol  W.  p.  39. 
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witnessed  by  William *s  own  charter.  In  Henry's  cliarter 
to  London  we  find  the  ancient  rightSj  privileges,  and 
customs  of  the  city  confirmed.  Churches,  barons,  citizens, 
are  confirmed  in  their  rights  and  jurisdictions,  the  ancient 
aasemblies,  busting,  folk-motes,  ward-motes,  are  to  be  kept 
up,  and  the  law  of  the  city  is  to  be  followed  by  the  King 
himself  in  all  cases  touching  the  succession  of  land  within 
the  city.  JBut^  more  than  this,  the  men  of  London  are  not 
to  be  summoned  in  any  cause  beyond  their  own  bounds ; 
they  are  to  have  a  Sheriff*  and  a  Justiciar  of  their  own 
choosing.  And,  more  even  than  this,  the  city,  like  many 
another  city  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany,  has  its  subject 
district.  London,  like  Sparta  or  Bern,  has  her  vfpioiKoi, 
her  Unfcrihanen.  The  shire  of  Middlesex  is  let  to  the  men 
of  London  and  their  heirs,  to  be  held  in  farm  of  the  King  and 
his  heirs.^  And  to  this  diiy  Middlesex  keeps  its  character 
of  a  subject  district.  It  has  neither  a  Sheriff  chosen  by 
the  men  of  the  shire  nor  yet  one  appointed  by  the  common^ 
sovereign.  The  subject  shire  has  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Sheriffs  chosen  by  the  ruling  city.  Still,  even  in 
liondoDj  among  such  great  privileges  and  powers,  we  see 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  municipal  constitution.  The 
phrase  about  heirs  may  not  quite  exclude  the  notion  of  cor- 
porate succession,'  but  it  is  hardly  the  phrase  which  would 
hare  been  chosen  as  suggestive  of  it.  Later  in  the  reiga 
of  Henry,  some  change  or  breach  of  the  charter  most  bare 
taken  place,  as  we  find  the  citizens  making  a  fresh  pay- 
ment for  the  right  to  choose  their  own  Sheriff.^    And  here 

*  See    the  durter   in  Select   Clmrtsni,    103.     "  Scutis  me  codccmUm  ' 
dvibtu  meia  Londoalannn,  tenendum  Middleiex  ad  fimuun  pro  00c. 
ad  oompotiUD,  Ipafa  et  lueredlbaa  luia,  de  roe  et  hamdibtu  meU,  tu  quod' ' 
ipd  dm  poDeot  TieeooaiiteiD  qtulem  Toluerint  de  le  ipna,  et  jostitUriara 
qualem  voluerint  de  eeipala,  %A  castodiendum  pUdt*  oorowe  mem  ct  i 
pUdtuidk,  et  nullus  kUus  erit  jusUliarius  super  ipso*  homina 
anun.'*  '  Bee  voL  iu.  p.  68a. 

■  See  Stubfaa,  CoMt.  Hiit.  i.  406.    On  the  growth  of  London  aud  tha 
other  towns,  see  Graeu,  Short  History  of  the  Ent^Hisb  Peo[>1e,  ^9. 


CONSTITUTION    OF    LONDOX. 


we  get  a  most  interesting  note  of  time,  "We  see  by  an  in- 
cidental ]>hrase  that  wliat  the  days  of  King  Eadward  were 
to  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  days  of  King  Eadward's  last 
Portreeve  were  to  the  city  over  which  ho  ruled.  As  lands 
and  privileges  were  elsewhere  to  he  held  as  they  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Eadward,  in  London  they  were  to  be  held  as 
they  had  been  in  the  days  of  LeofHtan.*  In  the  civil  war 
of  Stephen  and  Matilda  we  have  seen  the  citizens^  by  their 
title  of  barons,  share^  as  of  old,  in  the  election  and  deposition 
of  Kings ;  ^  and,  what  is  just  now  more  important,  we  now 
first  hear  the  famous  name  commumo  or  communed  It  is 
perhaps  not  used  with  strict  legal  preciseness,  but  it  is  at  any 
rate  a  witness  of  a  tendency  towards  closer  organization  as  an 
united  body.  At  last,  among  the  changes  and  troubles  of 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  commvm  of  London  comes  forth  into  full 
light  under  a  Mayor  of  its  own  choosing.*  Presently,  among 
the  barons  who  were  named  to  carry  out  the  Great  Charter, 
the  Mayor  of  London  has  his  place.*  In  all  the  struggles 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  London  is  ever  foremost  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  And  when  the  nobles,  clergy,  and 
people  of  England  put  forth  their  famous  letter  denouncing 
the  wrongs  which  Englaud  suflered  at  the  hands  of  the 

*  In  the  writ  of  Henry  tho  First,  by  which  tho  lamb  of  the  Englujh 
CoIbtoittgUil  (tee  AppecdJx  TT.)  oro  (|Tant«d  to  tho  Priory  of  the  H0I7 
IVini^  (Fced«nt,  i.  11),  »  writ  atldretuiud  "  VIcocomitibUH  ut  biutiiubua 
London','*  the  hLnda  are  to  he  hold  "sicut  ftntaoeuonw  eonun  unqnnm 
Liberius  tennmmt,  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris  md,  et  tampore  L«o«t«nL" 
Tbi»  Miswera  to  "  tempore  re^  Eadwardi  ^*  in  the  writ  on  the  aame  subject 
JQSt  bofuro.  Loo&tan  (on  whom  aee  Cod.  DipL  Iv.  213,  314,  aod  vol.  iv. 
p.  y>)  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  acoonlmg'  to  tho  general  rule,  bore  the 
Xonnan  nune  fif  KoberL  8eo  Stnbha,  Ctimt.  Hist.  i.  406.  It  iff  therefore 
unUkely  that  he  died  at  Senhwi,  ai  I  onoe  thought- 

*  See  above,  pp.  345,  305.  •  See  above,  p.  305. 

*  fttubbe,  Coiwt.  Hist.  i.  630.  The  first  Mayor,  Henry  Fitz-AJwin, 
whether  we  take  the  hitter  name  to  be  a  nude  /Elfwine  or  a  female  .^Ifvyn, 
ia  again  a  caae  of  the  Knfflidhmaii  diiguisod  under  a  Norman  oame. 

*  See  the  liflt  of  the  barons  In  Select  Chartera,  198,  where  "  Major  de 
Lundooiis"  amux  abuut  thu  middle. 
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Roman  Bisbop,  it  was  witli  the  seal  of  the  city  of  London,  as 
the  centre  of  the  national  life,  that  the  national  protest  was 
signed.' 

I  can  hardly  be  called  on  to  gt)  at  length  through  all 
those  changes  in  the  history  of  English  municipal  insti- 
tutions whose  heginnings  may  he  traced  up  to  tliis  time. 
But  one  or  two  special  points  may  be  noticed.  The  oldest 
privileges  of  the  English  towns  are  immemorial ;  they  are 
part  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  nation.  The  customs 
of  a  town  were  no  more  the  grant  of  anybody  than  were 
the  customs  of  a  shire  or  a  hundred.  The  town  was,  as 
I  have  said,  simply  a  district  which  got  to  itself  a  special 
character  and  special  customs  from  the  fact  that  its  in- 
habitants lived  closer  together,  and  had  their  dwellings 
better  fenced  iii»  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  distrlcte. 
The  origin  of  our  most  ancient  towns  is  shrouded  in  utter 
darkness.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that,  if  London  and 
York,  Colchester  and  Lincoln,  were — a  point  which  I  would 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine — continuously  inhabited 
from  Homan  times,  they  had  no  political  succession  from 
Roman  tiroes.^  Whenever  it  was  that  the  first  English- 
men settled  within  the  Roman  walls,  their  settlement  was 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  settlements  of  their 
brethren  in  the  open  lands  around  them.  IHiese  givat  and 
historic  cities  have  no  founder,  except  so  far  as  the  founders 
of  the  English  nation  were  their  founders.  But  presently 
a  new  class  of  towns  arises,  which  are  the  natural  fore- 
runners of  the  towns  which  arose  in  the  Norman  period. 
When  Ino  founded  Taunton  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
West-Welsh,^  when  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  called  the 
City  of  the  Legions  into  a  new  life  and  a  crowd  of  other 

>-8m  MjUUmw  Parii,  791  (Wats);  Growlii  of  EnglUb  ConstitatJoD, 
81,  188.  »  Sm  Appendix  TT. 

*  I  have  spcJcen  at  \aTgc  on  thl4  matter  in  tbe  Prooeedings  of  the  Somcr- 
MUhire  Axchttologic&l  aod  Natural  Hutory  Society  for  1872,  pp.  45,  $1, 
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VARIOUS   CLASSES   OF  TOWKS. 


Mid-EDglish  towns  into  their  firet  life,  they  were  distinctly  cb.  xxt7^' 
founders  with  the  rights  of  founders.  The  customs  and 
privileges  of  the  towns  which  they  fonndcd  might  fairly  l>e 
said  to  be  their  grant.  Tlie  lat«r  history  of  such  towns 
differed  in  different  cases.  Taunton  became  a  mere  epi- 
scopal manor  ;  Warwick  and  Chester  grew  into  independent 
and  powerful  boroughs.  Still  the  rights  and  customs  of 
BQch  boroughs  as  these  were  not  immemorial,  and  their 
existenccj  alongside  of  the  growing  power  of  the  King 
and  of  other  lords,  helped  to  foster  the  idea  that  all  towns 
were  the  towns  of  some  lord,  and  that  their  rights  needed 
a  grant  or  confirmation  by  hia  charter.  Thus,  as  we  have  Chartara 
seen,  charters  were  grauted  to  London  itself,  and  in  after  §J^"m. 

times  to  York,  Lincoln,  and  other  immemorial  cities.     In  |"«»»»rua 

towns. 

the  charters  to  Lincoln  we   find   the  confirmation  of  thCf^u,roo„. 
gild-merchant,  the  grant  of  elective  rights,  but  all  signs  of  Jl^utinn  of 
the  Daniiih  ]>atriciatc,  the  ancient  Lawmen,  Imve  vanished. 
Nay,  among  the  many  and  strange  sources  of  income  which  Payroenti! 
found  their  way  into  the  hoard  of  the  Lion  of  Justice,  we  the  iSiL 
find  the  burghers  of  Lincoln  paying  two  hundred  marks  of '  '^' 
silver  and  four  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  hold  their 
city  in  chief  of  the  King.^ 

The  next  stage  was  when,  after  these  patterns,  a  crowd  Towmwith 
of  towns  arose  whose  privileges  really  were  the  grants  of^aUy 
the  King,  Bishop,  Abbot,  or  other  lord  on   whose   lands  K'J^J^  ^^ 
thej'  arose.     A  collection  of  houses  grew  up  on  the  manor 
of  some  lord  or  prelate,  or  at  the  gate  of  some  castle 
or  monastery.     The  settlement  grew  into  a  town,  and,  as 
the  town  increased  in  importance,  it  received  a  charter  of 
prinlcges  from  its  lord.     Sometimes  the  privilege  might 
not  go  beyond  the  grant  of  a  market.    In  other  cases,  where 
the  burghers  were  pushing,  and  the  lords,  especially  the 

*  Rot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  114.  "  Bargen>es  Lincoliie  reddunt  ooinpotum  de 
oc.  mftroii  argODti  «t  iiij.  mhrois  nuri  at  tetwant  dvitntero  de  rege  in 
<»{>It«." 
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ecclesiastical  lords,  were  weak,  the  town  grow  into  the  full 
likeness  of  an  immemorial  city.  The  growth  of  some 
of  those  ecclesiastical  ton'ns  at  the  expense  of  their 
ecclesiastical  lords  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  study  for  the  purely  municipal  historian.  I 
am  concerned  ^rith  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  began  to 
arise  within  the  Norman  period,  and  in  so  far  as  the  form 
which  they  took  was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  g^reat 
immemorial  cities.  Archbishop  Thurstau's  charter  grants 
as  a  gift  to  his  burgesses  of  Beverley  the  same  rights  and 
liberties  which  the  citizens  of  York  held  of  immemorial 
right.^  The  men  of  York  had  their  Ilanse-house ;  the  men 
of  Beverley  should  have  their  Hanse-hoiise  too.  The 
name  has  died  out  among  ourselves,  bnt  it  still  lives 
among  the  cities  of  the  Saxon  main]<md.  To  their  citizens 
the  last  modem  changes  have  ag^in  given  a  right  to  claim 
the  privileges  which  in  ancient  dayis  were  granted  to  them 
in  the  English  havens.  They  are  again  the  men  of  the 
Emj)eror  who  come  in  their  ships,  and  are  worthy  of 
good  laws  even  as  we  ourselves.* 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the 
towns  in  England,  and  thereby  the  growth  of  one  form 
of  freedom,  was  greatly  strengthentd  by  the  effects  of  the 
Conquest.  The  Norman  settlers  in  the  English  boroughs 
brought  with  them  those  ideas  of  more  complete  municipal 
independence  which  were  springing  up  afresh  in  the  lands 
where  the  old  Roman  traditions  had  never  quite  died  out. 
Aud  moreover  the  indei>endence  of  towns  was  one  form, 
and  by  far  the  best  form,  of  that  spirit  of  separation  and 
iaolation  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  time.  The 
separate  privileges  and  separate  jurisdictions  claimed  by 

■  Se«  the  charter  In  Select  Charter^  105.  Profesior  Stubla  reuwrkB 
that  thu  lTan*Ku4  of  Uie  North  is  the  fHUIhall  of  the  South.  The  Axoh- 
bhdio|>  grunta  the  charter  "coiuilio  cajiituU  Ebonweub  ai  BeratlMiiaiU  et 
outudlio  meortim  banmum."  '  See  tqL  L  p.  311. 


i 
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GROWTH  OF  THE   BOROCOHS  AFTEK  THX  CONQUEST. 

the  boroughs  were  really  forms  of  the  Bune  tendencr  en.  xht. 
which  everrwht'pe  tried  to  i>ut  some   special   nnd  excep- 
tional jurisdiction  in  the  place  of  the  regular  anthoritioe 
of  Church  and  Slate.     It  was  the  same  spirit  which  made 
erenr  lord  a  petty  prince  in  his  own  manor,  which  led 
monasteries  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  their  Bishops,  and 
which  thus  turned  every  shire  and  every  diocese  into  a  con- 
fiiaed  assemblugc  of  sejiarate  and  exempt  jurisdictions.   Wo  PriTikgM 
are  dealing  with  days  in  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  omptkuK. 
liberty  meant  pri^nlegCy  when   every  local  or  professional 
collection    of   men    thought    more    of   the   privi1ogt«   of 
their  own  district  or  order  than  of  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  commonwealth.     In  most  cases  privileges  of 
this   kind,  whatever   they  were   in   the   b(^inning.  have 
proved  mischievous  iu  the  long  run.     In  the  town8  alone  Gwid  work- 
the  working  of  things  has  been  different.     A  pri\Hleged  ^^^  in* 
town  might  keep  itself  selfishly  isolated  from  the  cotmtry  ^''"  **>*"*■ 
around  it;  its  internal  constitution  might  shrink  up  into 
an   oligarchy ;   but   in   the  worst  case   it   still  cherislied 
elements  of  law,  freedom,  and  order  which  could  not  fail  to 
tend  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation.    And  iu  Kng-  Cumm 
land  the  circumstances  of  the  country  hindered  the  muni-  jj^pt  Uaolc 
cipal  developement  from  being  carried  too  far.     Under  the  ^^j*^* 

strong  power  of  the  Crown,  as  it  was  established  by  the  vol.  iiomBat 

ill  Kiwlitnd  I 
Norman  Kings,  English  boroughs  had  no  chance  of  grow- 
ing into  free  Imperial  cities.     And  the  way  in  which  the  Aluuldpal 
English  towns  grew  up  helped,  among  other  cansea,  to  00*1110 
hinder  them  from  becoming,  as   they  became  in  France,  'j'j'y  f"*" 
the   only   dwelling-places   of  freedom.      They   were   not,  K»t,'lMi<I, 
like  the  towns  on  the  mninlandj  something  distinct  from 
the   country  around,  often  lording  it  over  the   country 
around  ;  they  were  simply  settlements  among  other  settle- 
ments whose  circumstances  caused  them  to  take  a  some- 
what different  shape  from  their  neighbours.     In  Euglnnd 
the  shires  and  the  towns,  springing  as  they  had  done  from 
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a  common  origin,  could  never  become  so  utterly  separated 
from  each  other  as  they  did  in  lands  where  the  cities  had 
once  been  colonies  of  Romnu  or  Latin  citizens  in  the  midst 
uf  conqaered  provincials.  Had  the  towns  been  much 
weaker,  they  might  have  been  unable  to  play  the  part 
which  they  did  play  in  winning^the  general  freedom  of 
the  nation.  Had  they  been  much  stronger,  they  might 
simply  hayo  won  their  own  freedom  and  have  kept  it 
wholly  to  themselves. 

The  way  in  which  the  English  towns  grew  up  had  also 
another  result.  The  population  of  the  towns  had,  in  the 
elder  state  of  things,  l>een  formed  out  of  the  same  elements 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  it  remained  so  in  the  newer 
state  of  things.  A  new  element  indeed  came  in  with  the 
Conquest;  but  it  was  an  element  which  did  not  touch  either 
town  or  country  exclusively,  but  touched  both  in  much  the 
same  degree.  The  King's  men,  French  and  English,  were 
to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the  borough,  just  as  much 
ae  without  them.  There  was  therefore  less  opportunity 
than  in  other  lands  for  the  formation  of  a  special  liui^her 
chisg.  An  English  town  contained  men  of  all  classes,  just 
as  an  English  hundred  did.  Before  the  Conquest,  a  North- 
hombrian  Earl  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  York.* 
Alter  the  Conquest,  a  great  Norman  land-owner  took  his 
place  among  the  Lawmen  of  Lincoln,-  The  town  was  not 
a  mere  collection  of  traders,  and  moreover,  in  the  days 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  we  see  no  signs  of  any  contempt  for  trade. 
By  Old-English  law  the  prosperous  mei*chant  could  claim 
Thegn's  rank  of  right,  =*  and  by  the  Truce  of  God,  the  mer- 
chant, the  minister  of  peaceful  intercourse  between  difleront 

*  5^eo  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
'  See  ToLIv.  p,  213. 

'  Se«  tho  Lawh,  "  Be  leofl-geHncJfum  and  I<age,"  6,  (Bchmld,  390).   ''And 
glf  maiaere  get>oib.  \>wi  he  ferde  Mge  ofer  wid  »&  he  his  &geQtuu  ozssflc, 
I  >«iia«  iy^Mu  hcgen-rihtes  weorSe." 
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KO  SPECIAL  BURGHER   CLASS  IN   ENGLAND. 


i7A 


landSf  was  clothed  with  something  like  a  sacred  character.'  cb.  xxiv. 
Contempt  for  the  trader  was  the  feeling  of  a  somewhat  ^y"^^^ 
later  time.    It  was  the  feeling  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  a  l»t«r 

fct:ling. 

its  accompanying  follies ;  and,  in  England  at  least,  in  the 
land  where  the  ducal  house  of  Snfiblk  i*ose  from  among  the 
traders  of  KiDgston-upon-lIuU,  the  feeling  was  neither  verj' 
lasting  nor  at  any  time  very  deep. 


This  last  line  of  thought  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  Conqucfct  on  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
England,  and  especially  on  the  relations  between  the  two 
races,  Norman  and  English.  I  must  again  repeat  that 
the  dream  of  romances  and  romantic  historianB,  which  sets 
before  us  a  picture  of  lasting  and  conscious  separation 
between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  has  no  foundation  in 
authentic  history.  To  go  no  further,  not  a  sign  of  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  vast  mass  of  letters  which  has  gathered 
round  the  great  controversy  between  King  and  Primate 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  while  the  fact  of  any 
such  distinction  is  denied  in  so  many  words  by  an  im- 
portant and  experienciMl  ofiicial  of  the  same  reign.'  No 
law,  no  custom  even,  drew  any  hard  and  fast  line  between 
the  two  races.  Notwithstanding  all  the  rhetoric  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon"  and  of  a  crowd  of  modem  writers,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  man  bom  in  England  by 
whom  the  name  of  Englishman  is  used  as  a  name  of 
contempt.*  The  social  relations  of  the  country  were  left, 
like  eveT}^thing  else,  to  settle  themselves  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances.    The  higher  the  rank  of  any  class  of  men, 
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'  See  the  Tnice  an  rcDcved  tn  1095,  Ord,  Vlt.  7ai  C.  "Mcrcatopw" 
are  amoog  tbe  proteoted  claaaeu. 

'  See  tbe  welt  known  extiuct  from  the  Dialogni  de  Scacouio,  qnoted  In 
voL  iv.  p.  327. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  505. 

*  Wflliam  RufbB  and  Biiiho]>  William  of  Longduunp,  whose  wyinga  on 
fchifl  bead  will  be  found  in  Appendix  W. ,  were  not  born  in  England. 
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the  greater  would  be  tlie  projwrtion  of  Norman^  and  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  Old-English,  blood  amoDg"  them. 
But  whatever  distinction  was  drawn  soon  became  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank  and  not  of  race.  That  the  result  of  the  Nornum 
Con<iuest  was  the  social  thrusting  down  of  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not 
directly  as  Englishmen  that  they  were  thrust  down.  And 
one  class,  the  most  unhappy  of  all,  undoubtedly  gained. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  tbat  every  class  above 
the  lowest  sank  a  step,  but  that  the  lowest  class  of 
all  rose  a  step.  Earls,  thegns,  churls,  all  lost;  the  per- 
sonal slave  gained.  We  have  already  seen  tlmt,  before 
the  Conquest,  many  causes  were  tending  to  lower  the 
position  of  the  oburl  or  the  simple  freeman.  In  the  days  of 
King  Eadward  he  was  clearly  in  a  different  and  a  woise 
position  from  that  which  he  had  held  in  the  old  days  of 
the  free  Teutonic  commnnity.  Every  man  now  had  his 
lord;  and  the  tendency  was  for  the  rights  of  the  lord  to 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  man.  And  this 
tendency  was.  like  every  other  tendency  of  the  kind, 
strengthened  and  hastenetl  by  the  Conquest.  Domesday 
still  sets  before  us  a  most  minute  scale  of  classes  among 
the  actual  occapiers  of  land,  from  the  absolutely  free  land- 
owner who  could  go  where  he  would  with  his  land — that  is, 
could  commend  himself  to  what  lord  ho  thought  good — 
down  to  the  personal  slave  who  could  be  sold  in  the  market 
or  shipped  off  for  Ireland.  Of  the  minute  distinctions 
between  dordarii,  eotarii,  and  the  like  T  shall  sjieak  else- 
where.' But  one  thing  is  plain,  that,  throughout  the 
Survey,  viilanu4  is  meant  to  translate  eeorl.  Now  the 
Latin  word  must,  like  the  English  word,  be  looked  at 
without  any  of  the  later  associations  which  gathered  round 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  word  villanus  which  im- 
plies villainage  in  the  later  legal  sense,  any  more  than  there 
■  See  Appendix  VU. 
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is  anything  in  it  which  implies  villany  In  the  later  moral  ch,  xxit. 

Bense.     The  vUlanus  or  eeorl  is  still  distinn^iished  from  the 

tervuii  or  Iheow.     But  the  tendency  of  the  Conquest  clearly  The  ctoH 

was  to  confound  the  two  classes  together,  to  thrust  down  /^^u,  cpn- 

the  ceoTl  and  to  raise  the  theme  to  the  intermediate  state  ["""'Jed  in 

the  claaa  m 

of  the  lator  vUlanug,  ruititcuit,  or  uafhvs.    The  crorl  is  the  tiilani. 
villain  regardant  of  the  lawyers ;  the  tkt^aie  is  the  villain 
in  grotdi}     The  theoretical  distinction  survived ;  hut  it  is  VUUins 
plain  that  the  mass  of  the  villains  in  gross  gradually  passed  »"  J^ 
into  the  class  of  villains  regardant ^  a  change  which,  for  the^"'""'' 
actual  slave,  the  mere  chattel  of  his  master,  was  undoubted 
promotion.     But  it  is  no  less  clear  that,  if  the  theouf  had 
risen,  the  cectrl  had  sunk,  by  Ixtth  of  them  meeting  on  the 
same  level.     Under  the  manorial  system  everything  tended  Working,' 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  lord,  to  fix  and  stiffen  his  I'mmuriai 
rightSj  to  change  free  commendation,  free  tenancy  of  land,  *J*^*'"- 
into  servitude  of  both  the  land  and  the  man.     In  this  state 
of  things,  no  one  was  really  free  save  the  man  who  could 
go  with  his  land  whither  he  would.*    He  who  could  go 
whither  he  would,  but  only  without  his  land,  would  find 
such  a  right  by  no  means  profitable.     And  it  would  soon 
come  to  be  held  that  he  was  bound  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  go  away  from  it  against  his  lord's  will.     Given  a  Ctiui^^ 
tenant  bound  to  certain  rents  or  services  by  agreement ;  if  tenant* 
it  is  once  held  that  he  cannot  cancel  that  agreement,  he  ^^^^^^ 
practically  becomes  a  bondman.     That  is,  he  becomes  a 
villain  regardant ;  he  is  a  bondman  as  regards  his  lord ;  as 

'  For  the  distinction  teeMaclutone,  M.  6,  imd  on  the  growth  of  vUIaiaage, 
Stubba,  Coiut.  HJot.  i.  418.  BlaclcfrtoDe'p  editor  Chrititiftn  qaote«  Lord  Coke 
H  Njing  Uiat  "the  lord  remj  beat  his  villein,  and,  if  it  be  without  cauMi, 
heoannothaveanyroinedy."  Umlcr  tboLlunufJuntioeatleaitit  woo  not  so. 
S««  the  extract  from  Henry'ii  Pipu  Roll  io  Stublw,  Const.  Hist.  1,  430. 
GlanviUc  in  hla  fiflh  book  (PhiUip*,  Englische  Reicbn  und  Rechtitgeschichte, 
ii.  377)  usoa  tho  word  "Mmu"  tn  the  headings,  but  in  the  text  the  man  hiu< 
■elf  is  "  nativiu,"  though  hui  condition  is  "  viUcna^nm  "  and  "  fltarvitos.** 

*  The  uominon  Domesday  phniM,  "Potuit  ire  quo  volaitj"  "<miu  iflU 
tern'*  U  flomatimefl  added. 
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men,  his  atatut  need  not  be  in  any   way ' 
changed.     There  is  nothing  in  the  personal  relation  be- 
tween him  and  his  lord  which  need  at  all  hinder  him  from 
exercising  the  rights  of  a  freeman  either  towards  the  com- 
monwealth or  towards  other  men.     And  this  was  the  legal 
theory  of  villainage,  even  when  it  was  harshest.    The  lord's 
rights  had  grown  to  a  fearful  degree ;  the  praetical  position 
of  the  villain  towards  other  classes  of  men  had  sadly  sunk ; 
still  in  theory  the  relation  of  lord  and  villain  was  purely 
a  private  one.     The  villain  was  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman 
minus  the  very  important  rights  of  his  lord.     As  against 
all  men  but  his  lord,  he  was  free.     The  rights  of  his  lord 
over  him  were  something  special  and  exceptional.     If  they 
were  disputed,  the  lord  had  to  prove  them  ;  and  under  certain 
circumstances  of  non  u-ter^  such  for  instance  as  the  villain 
living  tmcltiimed  for  a  fixed  time  in  a  chartered  town,  the 
rights  of  the  lord  were  loet  for  ever.     The  whole  jwsition 
of  the  villain  shows  that  he  was  one  who  bad  sunk  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  position.    The  relation  of  villainage  is  a 
very  artificial  one,  one  which  could  never  have  Ijeen  devised 
from  the  beginning  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands  in  oar 
law-books.  Actual  slavery  is  a  very  simple  thing,  which  may 
arise  in  a  thousand  ways.     But  the  artificial  institution  of 
villainage  could  hardly  liave  come  about  in  any  way  except 
by  the  process  which  changed  free  commundation  between 
a  man  and  his  lord*  first  into  the  lord's  ciualiHcd  ownership 
of  the  land,  and  then  into  his  qualified  ownership  of  the 
man    himself.     It   is   only   by   degrees   that   the   private 
bondage  of  the  villain  cuts  him  off  from  the  public  rights 
of  the  freeman.     In  old  days  the  cillani^  the  ceorlat,  of 
Kent  had  sent  their  greetings  to  King  ^Ethelstan  as  one 
class  among  the  freemen  of  the  shire.*     Long  after  the 
Conquest  we  find  them  keeping  their  place  for  some  par- 
poses  in  the  local  assemblies ;   successive  ordinances,  for* 


See  voL  i.  p.  loS. 
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bidding  them  to  act  as  judges  op  jurors,  forbidding  tbom 
to  escape  from  their  bondage  by  admission  to  holy  orders,* 
mark  difPerent  stages  in  their  degradation.  But,  in  80 
doing,  they  mark  that  it  was  a  process  of  degradation,  a 
fall  from  a  higher  stat*  to  a  lower.  For  it  is  inconceivable 
that,  in  snch  a  state  of  things,  vilJains  could  ever  have  put 
forth  new  claims  to  rights  which  they  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  The  innovation  must  have  been  in  the  law  which 
forbade,  not  in  the  thing  which  was  forbidden.  By  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  the  status  of  the  villain  seems 
to  have  been  fixed.  As  against  his  lord,  he  no  longer  had 
any  full  right  of  property;  he  could  not  even  redeem  the 
services  due  to  his  lord  by  a  payment  in  money,  because, 
as  against  his  lord,  he  had  no  full  property  in  anything.^ 
To  this  state  the  descendants,  doubtless  not  of  all,  but  of  a 
large  part,  of  the  churls,  the  simple  freemen  of  the  old 
Teutonic  society,  had  been  brought  within  little  more  than 
a  century  after  the  Conquest.  The  change  was  wrought 
by  the  working  of  causes  to  which  the  Conquest  gave  a 
new  and  strong  impulse ;  but  the  same  causes  had  been, 
though  less  powerfully,  at  work  ever  since  the  new  nobility 
of  the  Thegns  began  to  supplant  the  immemorial  nobility 
of  the  Eorls.^ 

This  was,  on  the  whole,  the  blackest  and  saddest  result 
of  the  Noxman  Conquest.  Yet  even  this  had  its  bright 
side.  The  process  which  thrust  down  the  charl  into  a 
modified  slavery,  raised  the  slave  into  what,  as  compared 
with  his  former  state,  might  be  called  a  modified  freedom. 
The  general  confusion  of  all  the  lower  classes  together 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  class  of  all.  The 
strict  feudal  theory,  with  its  ascending  scale  of  classes,  had 

*  Boe  tbe  paMagos  in  Btuhhfl,  Coniit.  HUt.  i.  396,  431. 

*  GlmnviUe,  r.  5.  "Omnia  cnUlla  cujualtbet  n&tivi  ita  iutolUguotur  asie 
In  potcfitata  domini  hui,  quod  propriia  denarits  Tontaa  domiiiuui  a  viUena^o 
redimnre  se  noD  poUu-it." 

■  Sw  ToL  i.  pp.  tH<  95* 
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hardly  any  room  for  the  personal  slave.  At  every  stag«, 
from  the  Kmperor  and  the  Pope  downward,  the  lord  had 
rig'hts  over  his  man.  the  man  owed  duties  to  his  lord. 
Those  duties^  as  we  get  lower  in  the  scale,  might  be  base 
and  bnrthensome  ;  but  they  did  not  imply  actual  property 
in  the  man  himself.  The  lowest  step  of  all,  in  such  a 
system  as  this,  was  more  naturally  filled  by  vijlainage  than 
by  actual  slavery.  For,  grievous  as  the  villain's  bondage 
might  be,  the  form  whieh  that  bandage  took  was  rather 
that  the  loml  had  rights  over  the  villain  than  that  he  hud  a 
proi^rty  in  him.  Absolate  property  in  a  man,  the  pro- 
perty which  enables  the  master  to  sell  his  slave  in  the 
market,  has  no  place  in  the  feudal  range  of  ideas.  Silently 
then  and  gradually,  but  none  the  leas  efTectuallvj  while 
the  churl  sank  to  the  state  of  villainage,  the  slave  rose  to 
it.  In  this  way,  that  very  spirit  of  oligai'chie  contempt 
for  the  lower  classes,  which  did  such  wrong  to  the  lowest 
class  but  one,  did  for  the  lowest  class  of  all  what  the 
preaching  of  Wnlfstan  and  Anselm,  the  legislation  of  Cnat 
and  WilLiara,  liail  failed  to  do.  Without  the  operation  of 
any  law,  without  any  general  act  of  emancipation,  the 
slave  class  rose  to  the  rank  of  villainage.  The  state  of 
slavery,  never  abolished  by  law,  passed  so  utterly  out  of 
use  and  out  of  mind,  that  English  Judges,  who  remem- 
bered that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  villainage,  denied 
that  there  ever  had  been  such  a  thing  as  slayery.  At  last, 
when  a  new  kind  of  slavery  had  arisen  in  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions of  England,  when  slaves  who  were  no  longer  English 
criminals  or  British  captives,  but  men  utterly  alien  in  race 
and  colour,  were  again  bought  and  sold  in  England,  the 
question  which  bad  troubled  the  consciences  of  Wulfstan  and 
Anselm  again  became  a  practical  one.  It  is  characteristic 
of  English  history  that  slavery  was  finally  wiped  out 
from  among  ns,  not  by  a  legislative  enactment,  but  by  a 
judicial  decision  which  did  more  credit  to  the  hearts  of  the 
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Judges  who  gave  it  tban  it  did  to  their  knowledge  of 
history.^  The  doctrine  that  a  man  became  free  merely  by 
treading  the  soil  or  breathing  the  air  of  England  would  have 
sounded  etrange  in  the  ears  of  any  judge  or  legislator  in 
the  twelfth  century.  But,  long  before  that  doctrine  was  put 
forth,  while  actual  slaverj-  had  so  utterly  passed  away  that 
its  very  e-xistence  in  former  days  waa  forgotten,  villainage, 
though  not  forgotten,  had  passed  away  as  utterly.  Neither 
slaverj'-  nor  villainage  was  ever  abolished  by  law.  As 
villainage  came  in  by  the  gradual  degradation  of  the 
poorer  freemen,  so  it  went  out  by  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  villains.  The  details  of  that  process  belong  to 
a  later  stage  of  history  than  mine.  The  completion  of  the 
good  work  in  which  Wulfstan  and  Anselm  laboured,  the 
abolition,  first  of  the  slave-trade  and  then  of  slavery,  first 
within  the  dej)endent,  then  within  the  independent,  colonies 
of  England,  forms  a  page  in  modern  history  which  aptly 
follows  on  some  pages  of  history  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  But  there  was  one  great  difference  be- 
tween slaver)'  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.  The  descendant 
of  the  English  V'ite-theow^  the  descendant  of  the  British 
captive,  when  he  waa  onoo  set  free,  differed  in  nothing 
from  his  free  neighbours.  The  great  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves  who  are  unlike 
their  masters  in  every  respect  in  which  man  can  be  unlike 
man,  is  a  difficulty  with  which  Wulfstan  and  AVilliam 
were  not  called  upon  to  grapple. 
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The  same  causes  which  fostered  the  growth  of  manors.  Growth 
and  which  helped  to  tlirust  down   the  free  churls  into  cbivairom 
villainage,  naturally  strengthened  every  feeling  and  every  "P^'" 


'  Sm  Blackstone,  I  i,  i.  14  (toL  I.  pp,  127,  434,  ed.  ChriBtUn).  See 
alio  Maj,  Const.  Hist.  HI  35,  36.  Blackstono  and  hia  editor  would  Bc«m 
nerer  to  have  looked  into  I>omesday  or  iuto  any  other  recocd.  of  our  hliitory 
or  law. 
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custom  of  that  kind  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may 
be  called  cklcalrous.     The  chivairoua  spirit  is,  above  all 
things,  a  class  spirit.     The  good  knight  ie  bound  to  ead- 
lesB  foutoatic  courtesies  towards  men,  and  &till  more  to- 
wards women,  of  a  certain  rank  ;  he  may  treat  all  below 
that  raok  with  any  degree  of  scorn  and  cruelty.     The 
spirit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  or  two 
virtues,  to  be  practised  in  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  laws  of  light  and  wrong 
are  forgotten.     The  false  code  of  honour  supplants  alike 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  right.     Chivalry  again,  in  its  military 
aspect,  not  only  encourages  the  love  of  war  for  its  own 
sake,  without  regard  to  the  cause  for  which  war  ia  waged ; 
it  encourages  also  an  extravagant  regard  for  a  fantastic  show 
of  personal  daring  which  cannot  in  any  way  advance  the 
objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  b  going  on.  Chivalry, 
in  short,  is  in  morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  in  law; 
each  Eubstitntes  purely  personal   obligations,  obligations 
devised  in  the  interests  of  an  exclusive  class,  for  the  more 
homely  duties  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizeji.     That 
these  influences  never  became  wholly  dominant  in  Western 
Europe  is  lai^cly  owing  to  the  counteracting  influences  of 
ecclesiaiitical  and  munici[>al  institutions.    Both  those  classes 
of  institutions  have  their  weak  side ;  they  have  their  temp- 
tations and  their  corruptions ;   but  they  both  helped  to 
keep  alive   ihe  great  ideas  of  duty  and  common  sense 
alongside   of  the   follies   and   fripperies   of  the  reign    of 
knight*  and  ladies.     In  England  these  wholesome  influ- 
ences were  strengthened  by  the  personal  wisdom   of  so 
many  of  our    Kings.     It   is   only  once,  in   his   extreme 
youth,  that  anything  savouring  of  chiv.ilry  is  recorded  of 
William   the  Great.*     Neither   in  the  gt)od  nor  the  bad 
side  of  Henry  the  First  do  we  see  a  spark  of  chivalry ;  he 

'  Soe  r(^  ii.  p.  185. 
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might  sacrifice  either  duty  to  interest  or — in  some  better  on.  iiiv. 
moment — interest  to  duty;  but  he  never  sacrificed  either 
to  a  point  of  honour.     He  might  go  through  a  form  of 
chivalrous  courtesy  to  a  defeated  enemy ;  but  he  refused 
to  risk  the  smallest  political  or  military  advantage  by  any 
purposeless  display  of  perBonal  prowesa.'     Between  these  Chivalry  of 
two  great  and  wise  rulers  we  see  the  ideal  of  the  mag-  Rufus; 
nanimous  knight  in  the  form  of  William  Rufus.   We  see  it  Stephen ; 
again,  in  a  more  attractive  shape,  in  the  weak  and  generous 
Stephen.     At  a  later  time  Edward  the  First  cannot  be  Edward 
wholly  acquitted  of  having  had  a  hand  in  encouraging  the     * 
same  false  ideal.     Politically,  I  need  not  say,  Edward  was 
one  of  the  truest  of  Englishmen,  the  true  successor  of  our 
ancient  Kings,  the  true  Bretwalda  and  Emperor  of  Britain. 
Vet  in  one  side  of  his  personal  character  we  cannot  help 
seeing  a  certain  French  influence,  which  marred  his  great- 
ness with  a  touch  of  the  follies  of  chivalry .^    The  whole  Ed«TwU 

chivalrous  idea,  an  idea  quite  un-Eu^lish,  arid  rather  French    ! .    . 

'  ^  .  Chivalry 

than  Norman,  flourished  most  of  all   during  the  French  neither 
wars  of  Edward  the  Third.     How  little  English,  how  little  n^Nor- 
Norman,  it  is,  we  see  if  we  try  to  conceive  cither  Harold  or  ^°'i"* 
William  risking  his  life  in  a  tournament  or  taking  an  oath 
upon  the  swans.     It  would  be  as  liard  to  conceive  Earl 
Roger  as  to  conceive  Earl  Gyrth,  riding  «p  to  run   his 
spear  into  the  gate  of  a  besieged  town,  or  keejiing  one  eye 
bandaged  for  a  year's  space  for  the  love  of  his  lady.    Yet,  Sti^-ht  huM 
so  far  as  France  influenced  Normandy,  so  far  as  the  con-  on  Eog- 
nexion  with  Normandy  laid  England  open   to   influences  **°"* 
from   France,  so   far  may  the  slight  touch  of  chivalrous 
feeling  which  was  all  that  ever  infected  England  be  set 
down  as  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     As   far   as 
chivalry  had  any  real  effect  on  our  institutions,  it  acted 
rather  by  falling  in  with  and  strengthening  one  or  two 

'  Soo  aboTc,  pp.  i8i,  189. 

*  See  Gneo,  Short  History  of  the  Eoglbh  People,  p.  176, 
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already  existing  customs  tKan  by  bringiDg  in  anytliin^ 
that  was  positively  new. 

To  be^  with  mere  outward  bad^a  and  ceremonies, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  form  of  investing  the 
youth  who  had  reached  the  age  of  warfare  with  the  weapons 
of  warfure  was  a  custom  which  had  its  root  in  genuine  Teu- 
tonic antiquity.  In  our  own  land  J^thelstan  is  said  to  have 
been  girded  with  the  belt  and  sword  of  knighthood  by  hie 
grandfather  jElfredj'  and  it  would  seem  that  this  ceremony 
bad,  in  Normandy  at  least,  grown  by  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  into  something  of  more  special  meaning 
than  it  bore  in  England.  Otherwise  we  could  never  have 
heard  of  William  bestowing  arms  on  so  tried  a  warrior  as 
Harold.*  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  ceremony  seems  to 
have  put  on  somewhat  of  a  religious  character;  if  King 
William  dubbed  his  son  Henry  to  rider,'  both  Henry  and 
William  Rufoa  arc  said  to  have  received  their  knighthood 
at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc*  It  may  be  that  the  difference 
between  English  and  Norman  notions  of  knighthood  turks  in 
the  words  /*/(/«•,  rifkr,  chevaliers^  and  in  the  religious  cere- 
mony, whatever  was  its  nature,  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
beginning  of  that  special  notion  of  knighthood  or  chivalry 
as  something  mystical  and  sdcred  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  at  a  somewhat  later  time.  And  it  is  undoubtedly 
under  William  llufus  that  the  "  good  knight"  first  appears 
as  a  being  of  a  special  olassj  bound  by  special  ties  to  others 
of  the  same  class,"    In  short,  the  chivalrons  side  of  feu- 


'  Will.  Malms.  U,  133.  "  Atus  EUVediM  , .  .  preinftture  miUtem  fecenit, 
iloiMtum  chlftmyde  coooinoa,  gemouito  bolthvo,  ente  Suconioo  cum  Tftgina 
aurea." 

*  See  voL  iu.  pp.  aaS,  140,  685.  *  See  roL  It.  p.  694, 

'  See  Will.  Maluu.  iv.  ^5.  We  here  lee  liow  ntu-rl)-  wrong  u  the 
■Utomant  of  the  &lje  Ingulf  (70,  Gale)  Ihftt  the  reUgtoUH  fonn  of 
bflitowing  knigbthuml  wh«  ■omething  iipecially  EnglMh  md  ditliked  hy 
the  Nornuuu,  a  statement  which  baa  milled  many.  8ee  more  in  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist.  i.  .;67. 

'  See  Coiiip.  PoUtks,  73.  '  Beeabore,  pp.  73.  74. 
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dalismj  as  represented  by  the  Red  Kiug,  and  its  financial  ch.  xxjv. 
side,  as  represented  by  his  minister,  mast  have  eonic  into 
prominence  exactly  at  the  same  time.     From  tliat  time  the 
notion  of  the  knig-ht,  the  chevalier,  g*oes  on  and  prospers, 
till  it  reaches  its  full  dcvelopement  under  Edward  the  Third. 
Ceremonies  of  knig-htbood,  orders  of  knij^hthoodj  are  now 
in  full  force.    Yet  we  must  always  distingiiigh  the  strict  l^gal  ose 
legal  meaning  of  chevalier  and  its  cognate  words  from  their  ckiealry. 
fantastic  social  meaninj^.     Tenure  in  rhivalry,  guardian  in 
chivalry,  are   words  of  dry   legal  meaning,  coined   in  the 
mint  of  Flamhard;^  and  guardianship  in  chivalry  at  least 
was  ft  relationship  which  did  not  often  savonr  much  of 
any  laws  of  courtesy  or  honour.     In  process  of  time  the  Sumvftk 
mystic  character  of  the  knight  died  out;  he  remains  among  Jood"'^ 
US  in  his  various  forms,  whether  for  life  or  hereditary, 
as  a  singular  instance  of  a  rank  which  is  marked  by  a  title 
of  foreigpi  origin,  but  a  title  which  has  in  practice  become 
so  purely  English  that  no  other  nation  seems  able  to  under- 
stand its  use. 

Somewhat  like  the  history  of  knighthood  and  its  titles  Origin 
is  the  history  of  the  special  badge,  if  not  exactly  of  knight-  Annour. 
hood,  yet  of  that  gentle  blood  which  knighthood  took  for 
granted,  the  use  of  hereditary  coat-armour.  We  have  seen 
that  devices  of  this  kind,  purely  arbitrary  in  the  eleventh 
century,  had  become,  perhaps  hereditary,  certainly  per- 
sonally distinctive,  among  the  French  warriors  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixth  .^  For  a  man  to  be  distin- 
guished in  battle  by  a  badge  on  his  shield,  and  for  that 
badge  to  become  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  family,  was 
in  itself  harmless,  perhaps  in  some  cases  useM.  Heraldry 
becomes  ridiculous  only  when  it  takes  to  itself  somewhat 
of  a  mystical  importance,  and  boasts  itself  as  the  subject  of 
an  imaginary  science.     Here  again  we  must  look  on  the 


See  above,  p.  377. 


*.8ei|UK)>n,  p.  189. 
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introdaction  of  knightliood  in  the  special  sense,  of  here- 
ditary coat-armour,  and  of  the  whole  range  of  ideas  con- 
nected with  either,  as  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  remark  that,  just  as  the  legal  side  of  fendah'sm 
obtained  less  perfect  establishment  in  Enj^land  than  any- 
where else  in  Western  Europe,  so  its  words  and  idca^  and 
outward  bad;^6  grew  into  far  less  importance  in  Kngland 
than  they  grew  into,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Ger- 
many. The  geniUhonme  of  France,  the  sixteen  quarterings 
of  Germany,  are  things  which  have  no  English  e<|uivalent8. 
Again,  if  the  actual  introduction  of  these  things  amon^ 
us  is  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  still  the  fact  that  they 
never  rose  among  us  to  the  same  mischievous  importance 
to  which  they  rose  in  other  lauds  is  due  partly  to  the  wise 
despotism  of  the  Norman  Kings,  partly  to  the  English 
spirit  of  the  nation  which  that  despotism  called  forth  into 
fuller  life. 

An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing  notions  of 
chivalry  modified  an  actually  existing  institution  may  be 
seen  in  the  institution  which  bears  the  fantastic  name  of 
the  Court  of  Chivaln,'.  The  Constable  and  the  Marshal,  the 
former  of  whom  was  mertdy  the  ancient  Staller  with  a  Latin 
name,  were  really  great  and  important  officers  in  time  of 
war.^  Tliat  they  should  hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  strictly 
military  offences — that  is,  tliat  the  ancient  judicial  functions 
of  the  array  itself,  the  armed  nation,  should  be  transferred 
to  them — was  only  one  example  more  of  the  centralization 
of  judicial  power,  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
assembled  people  to  the  King  and  his  immediate  repre- 
sentatives. And  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  judges  of  this  court 
gave  judgement,  not  according  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, bat  according  to  some  undefined  code  called  the  law 
of  arms,' such  a  special  jurisdiction  was  at  least  not  more 

*  See  Stabbfl,  Contt.  Hist  i.  354. 

*  Sm  Reeves,  Hiatory  of  Eoglish  Lftw,  Ui.  194. 
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unreason a'ble  or  oppressive  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cb.  xxit. 
forests.  Bub  when  we  find  tbe  Court  of  Cliivalry  actiug  Its  use  a* 
as  a  court  of  honour,  deciding  questions  of  words  by  which  jionour. 
men's  honour  was  Bnpposed  to  be  touched,  and  deciding 
all  questions  ahout  coat-armour,*  we  see  the  effect  of 
chivalrous  ideas  in  their  moat  fantastic  shape.  But  we 
see  also  how  little  real  hold  such  notions  had  upon  the 
mind  of  England.  Military  jurisdiction  of  some  kind  there 
must  bo  wherever  there  is  an  army,  and  a  court-martial  is 
stil!  a  practical  thing.  But  the  Constable  has  vanished 
altogether^  and  it  is  long  indeed  since  an  Earl-Marshal  has 
been  called  on  solemnly  to  sit  in  court  to  decide  questions 
about  coat-armour  or  about  the  honour  of  its  bearers. 

But  the  most  notable  case  in  which  the  chivalrous  spirit 
seized   upon  an   existing  institution   and  turned   it   into 
something   of  quite  another   kind,  is   to  be   seen   if  we 
compare  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  tournament.     "We  The  onle»ll 
have  already  traced  the  history  of  the  two  forms  of  direct  ^^^^  ^f 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  God,  the  wager  of  battle  and  '^"i*- 
the  ordeal.^   Trial  by  battle,  the  Norman  use,  supplanted  the  The  oMm}] 
ordeal,  the  English  use.     The  story  of  the  judicial  combat* 
of  Godwiue  and  Ordgar,*  whether  true  or  false,  shows  that 
the  Norman  use  was  already  adopted  by  Englishmen   in 
the  days  of  William  Rufiis.     The  change  is  not  wonderful. 
To  adopt  the  wager  of  battle  was  not  merely  to  follow  the 
more  fashionable  and  courtly  use ;  it  was  to  follow  the  use 
that  was  clearly  more  attractive  to  any  one  of  a  warlike 
spirit.     The   wonder  is  that  the  wager  of  battle,  which 
certainly  was  no  Norman  invention,  but  which  had  its  root 
in  old    Scandinavian  usage,   was  not   as  well   known    in 
England  as  it  was   in  Normandy.     The  ordeal  therefore 
died  out,  while  the  wager  of  battle  was   abolished  only 

'  BUcksUme,  tU.  7  (vol.  Ul.  p.  103,  ed.  Chrbtuu).    Comjiaiv  vol.  iii.  p. 
67 ;  iv.  p.  »67. 
"  See  vol.  iv.  p.  634,  and  above,  p.  400. 
■  Sec  Appeodix  R. 
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in  our  own  time.  The  wager  of  battle  is  essentially  a 
wtirlike  institution,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  chivalroas 
institution.  It  may  be  called  cruel,  irrational,  or  impious  ; 
but  it  was  no  risking  of  buman  life  in  mere  sport  or 
friTolity.  Strange  as  eucb  a  meanB  of  cominj^  at  tbe  truth 
may  seem  to  us,  the  wager  of  battle  was  a  g^ave  judicial 
proceeding,  the  object  of  which  was  to  oome  at  the  truth. 
It  was  to  the  direct  judgement  of  God,  the  God  who,  as 
men  deemed,  would  give  victory  in  the  strife  to  the  ri^hteoufl 
cause,  that  William  chullenged  Harold.^  And,  had  it  been 
merely  his  own  cause  that  was  at  stake,  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  English  people,  HaroUl  might  |ierhaps  not 
have  refused  the  challenge.  The  challenge  was  given  in 
the  spirit  of  a  warrior ;  it  was  not  given  in  the  spirit  of 
a  mere  knight-errant.  But,  once  bring  in  the  chivalrous 
spirit,  oucc  set  men  to  fight  and  risk  their  lives,  not  to 
decide  any  issue  of  truth  and  right,  but  for  mere  sport, 
mere  display,  mere  excitement,  and  the  wager  of  battle 
becomes  the  tournament.  Tlio  public  practice  of  military 
exercises  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  usage  of  any  people 
among  whom  every  man  may  be  called  on  to  bear  arms. 
Wulfstan,  not  yet  priest  or  monk,  won  fame  by  his  early 
prowess  in  displays  of  this  kind.^  But  mere  military 
exercises,  which  need  not  involve  any  greater  danger  than 
bodily  exercises  of  any  other  kind,  are  something  utterly 
diflerent  from  the  wanton  risking  of  life  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  tournament.  Tlie  tournament  appears 
among  us  as  a  novelty  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  French 
device  unknown  to  England,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  grave 
writers  of  that  age  with  the  horror  which  it  deserved. 
Neither  of  the  great  Henries  allowed  any  such  doingfi 
in  his  days.  They  began  under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen ; 
they  began  again  in  tbe  days  of  the  knight-errant  Richard. 
The  Church  denounced  them,  but  the  Church  denounced 
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>  See  roL  ill  p.  448. 


'  See  vol.  ii,  p.  463. 
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them  in  vain.     The  onleal  was  in  the  like  sort  forbidden,  ch.  xxiv. 
and  the  ban  took  effect,  because  the  institution  was  already 
wanin;^.     Tlie  ban  against  the  tournament  waa  fmitlesSj 
because  the  institution  was  the  fruit  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  the  a^  ;  it  was  the  very  embodiment  of  chivalrjV 


Another  resnlt  of  that  class  of  feelings  of  which  we  have  Growth  «f 
been  tracing  the  effect  in  the  manor  and  the  tournament  ture.**^*'^ " 
comes  ont  in  the  growth  of  the  system  of  primogeniture 
aller  the  Norman  Conquest.     Domesday  is  full  of  cases  in  Equal 
which  land  was  held  by  several  owners  in  common,  whom  beforo  the 
we  may  commonly  guess  to  have  been  brothers,  as  in  some  Conquest. 
cases  they  are  distinctly  said  to  Ixave  been.*    When  the 

'  The  history  of  the  tournAmnnt  u  gircn  by  WUliAm  trf  Newbui^h,  v, 
4,  un^ler  U:te  year  TI94  ;  "  MeditattoDM  militareA,  td  «st  armomm  oxerciciA 
que  tomeunenU  vul^  ilicuntur,  tu  Auglia  celehrmri  oteperunt,  rcge  id 
deoomente  et  a  HinguUa  qui  exeroeri  vellout  ituUolm  |>ecutiim  luodulum 
exig«nte."  He  adds,  "  Sane  hujutonodi.  nuUn  interretueiitti  odio,  setl  pro 
■olo  exerciUo  atqae  cwttentatione  Tirinm,  concertotio  mlliUrb  nunqujun  in 
AngUa  fbine  noeoitur.niiii  (n  diebua  regis  St«pbnDi,quuiu  |»er  ejus  indeceDtom 
moUitiem  nuUuii  csset  publicae  vigor  diioipUnaa."  The  oontomparory  Con- 
titiuator  of  Florence  (11311)  ^^a  comments  on  the  noTt^ty;  "  Vorc  <mt 
lulaeria  vitlere,  dum  quu  in  alium  haniain  vibnuu  bmcea  pvrfonret,  et 
ignonuiR  quod  judicium  npirituii  nubiret,  morti  traderet.'*  Wflliaui  of  New- 
burgh  goea  on  to  teU  how  Ueni^  th«  Seoood  forbad  toumameDts,  how 
tbodo  who  loved  the  practice  went  over  to  fViuioa  to  indulge  in  them,  and 
bow  Richard  introduced  them  into  England ;  *'  Ut  ox  bellonini  solemoi  pn»- 
hidio  veronun  addiaoerent  arteni  UHtmique  buUorum,  nee  insultareut  GmlU 
AngUa  militi^iua  tanqiiam  rudibii^  ot  minuH  gnariti.*'  Hti  then  mentions 
the  iiruhibition  of  the  tournament  in  varioua  ucclranasticiU  cotrnviLs,  luul 
adds  how  the  pmbibltion  waa  despised  by  the  "  fervor  jnvenum,  Armomin 
Tuduime  affectaulium  gloriaoi,  gaudeoa  fibvora  prindpum  probatoH  habere 
tiruaea  volenti  urn." 

'  Of  many  caaea  In  Domceday  I  take  a  fuw  from  Soracntet,  where 
Uiey  lie  thick  together.  Single  manors,  aa  they  had  Iwooroe  in  the  time 
of  King  HViUiain,  hnd  been  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward  held  by  two 
Thegns  (8g  6,  91  b,  93),  three  (91,  93).  four.  five,  seven  (93  h,  93),  fourteen 
(90).  In  UnoolnidUru  (354)  we  get  a  good  ctee  of  the  division  of  laud 
between  brother! ;  "  In  C-ovcnham  habuerunt  ALil  et  Chstel  et  Turver  iii. 
carucatoii  lerruj  «t  dlniidiam. ,  .  .  Cbttel  et  Turver  fratna  faerunt,  et  pott 
mortem  patris  riui  tormm  diviaerunt,  ita  tAmen  ut  Chet«3  fiicieiu  serviUtuu 
regis  halHiret  ndjutoriuin  Tnrver  fratris  tvi."  The  landii  of  the  twobrothera 
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possession  of  land  hud  been  changed  into  a  kind  of  pr 
pality  carrying  with  it  jurisdiction,  it  became  natural  to 
vest  that  property  and  jurisdiction  in  a  single  person  only. 
As  the  growth  of  the  notion  of  property  in  the  royal  ofBce 
had  made  the  royal  office  more  strictly  hereditary,  so  the 
turning  of  property  in  land  into  a  kind  of  office  made  it 
seem  reasonable  to  lay  down  for  the  manor,  as  well  as  for 
the  kingdom,  a  distinct  law  of  fioccesedon,  marking  out  a 
single  undoubted  successor  at  each  vacancy.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture,  the 
doctrine  that  one  son  only  should  be  held  to  represent  the 
father,  has  had  to  struggle  with  an  older,  and  in  truth 
a  more  aristocratic,  instinct.  ITie  doctrine  of  primogeni- 
ture goes  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
nobility — in  the  highest  rank  of  all,  the  kingliness — of  the 
whole  kin.'  In  a  Roman  patrician  gens  one  meml>er  was 
as  noble  as  another;  in  a  Teutonic  kingly  house  the 
youngest  brother  was  as  mnch  a  son  of  Woden  as  the 
eldest.  From  this  doctrine  came  the  frequent  partitions 
of  kingdoms  amon^  the  early  Emperors  and  Kin^  ;* 
from  it  came  the  constant  i>artition  of  their  dominions 
among  the  princely  houses  of  Germany;  from  it  came  the 
general  doctrine  of  continental  nobility,  the  doctrine 
that  all  the  descendant*  of  a  noble  are  noble  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  generation.  Of  these  two  shoots  of 
an  evil  stock,  that  which  took  root  in  England  was  com- 
panttively  harmless.  The  law  of  primogeniture  has  its 
dark  side ;  but  it  has  a  very  bright  side  also,  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  the  law  of  primogeniture,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  has  saved  us  from  the  curse  of  an 


had  become  tbo  Bubjeot  of  dlatinct  gruiti ;  for  "  t«iTam  Ch«tel  babot  WIllol- 
inu«  [tie  Perci]  de  rege,  terrain  aiitem  Turrer  emit  i*dem  Willelinua  kb 
AmchltUIo  quodom  coquo  T.  R.  Willoliui." 

A  guud  denl  Rbtiut  the  uld  prnctico  of  di^'idoii  of  land,  commoDljr  callsd 
garrlkind,  will  bo  fuund  in  Klbm'n  Tenures  of  Kent,  chap,  ty.  v. 

*  Set)  CompiinitiTe  Politics,  164, 

»  lb.  17a. 


exelasive  nobility.     The  heoping  of  property,  honours,  and 
oflices  on   one  son  only  in  each   family,  the  gathering 
together,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  nobility  of  the  family  in 
his  single  person,  has  hindered  in  England  the  growth  of  a 
noblefnte,  a  Junkerthum^  like  those  of  foreign  lands.     Our 
hereditary  peerage  is  founded  on  a  combination  of  the  law 
of  primogenit^ire  and  the  right  of  summons  ^  the  dignity 
of  a  peer  in  truth  consists  in  a  perpetual  right  of  summons 
vested  in  one  member  of  his  family  at  a  time.     Such  a 
peerage  is  of  all  things  the  most  opposed  to  the  continental 
doctrine  of  nobility.*     Because  the  eldest  son  is  a  here- 
ditary legislator  and  a  hereditary  judge,  his  brothers  sink 
into  the  general  mass  of  the  people.     Under  the  working 
of  the  new  feudal   doctrines,  the  custom   of  primogeni- 
ture   gradually   supplanted    the   Old-English   custom    of 
equal  partition  of  lands.     The  change  seems  at  first  eight 
a   change    in    an   aristocratic   direction ;  and   so   it   may 
well   have    been   felt   to  be.     In   truth  its  working   has 
been  democratic.     Had  all  the  sons  of  a  Thegn  remained 
Thegns   for  ever  and  ever,  a  nobility  of  the  strict  con- 
tinental type,  a  nobility  fenced  off  by  exclusive  hereditary 
barriers,    might   have   arisen    in   England  as  it  arose  in 
other  lands.    As  it  was,  the  working  of  primogeniture  has 
brought  about  the  rule  which  more  than  any  other  one 
rule  has  preserved  equality  of  rights  among  us,  the  rule 
that  the  younger  children  of  a  barou,  an  earl,  a  duke,  or  of 
the  King  himself,  arc  simple  commoners.    The  foundation 
of  a  peerage  which  keeps  to  a  great  extent  the  character 
of  n  nobility  of  office  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
cause  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  real  nobility  of  birth. 
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5  6.  Ecclesiastical  EffecU  of  fke  Norman  Conquest. 

One  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  results  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest has  been  dealt  with  already,  when  we  spoke  of  the 
new  position  which  England  now  took  with  regard  to  the 
'  See  Comparetivo  Polities,  iti^. 
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Papacy  and  to  forei^  lands  generally.     The  Norman  Con- 
quest made  England  a  part  of  the  common  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Woatern  Christendom ;  it  made  her  one  of  the 
spiritual  dependencies  of  the  see  of  Komo  in  a  fuller  sense 
than  she   bad   ever   been   before.     If  foreign   churchmen 
were  quartered  on  the  sees  and  benefices  of  England,  the 
sees  and  benefices  of  other   lands  were  thrown  open  to 
Englishmen,  that  is  to  natives  of  England  of  both  races, 
in  a  way  in  which  they  had  not   been  before.     In    the 
internal  historj'  of  the  English  Church,  the  effects  of  that 
fuller  submission  to  tho  Roman  see  which  was  one  result 
of  the  Nonnan  Conquest  were  of  much  the  same  kind  as 
the  final   results  of  the  Conquest  itself.     In  both   cases, 
a  season   of  a  more  complete  submission  called  out   the 
spirit  of  resistAnce   in  a  more  definite  and  antagonistic 
form.     The  older  England  of  our  native   Kings  bad   no 
quarrel  with  Rome,  beeauae  she  had  no  grievances  to  com- 
plain of  at  Roman  bands.     She  looked  up  to  Rome  with 
the  reverence  due  from  a  colony  to  its  metropolis,  and 
she  paid  her  Romescot^^   as  fer  as  we  know,  without  a 
murmur.     But,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  from  the 
time  when  a  Bishop  of  Rome  had  in  some  sort  disposed  of 
the  English  Crown,  tho  cncroachmeuts  on  tlic  ecclesiastical 
freedom   of  England  come   upon   us  thicker  and  thicker. 
They  had  indeed,  like  all  the  other  changes  which  came  of 
the  Conquest,  begun  before  the  Conquest.     We  saw  some 
signs  of  what  was  coming  in  the  days  of  Eadward,  when 
the  Roman  Pontiff  could  keep  Spearhafoc  out  of  the  see 
to  which  he  had  been  lawfully  nominated  by  the  English 
King,^  and  could  denounce  Stigand  as  an  usurper  of  the 
patriarchal  throne  to  which  he  had  been  yet  more  lawfully 
called  by  tho  voice  of  the  English  people.^     The  coming  of 
Roman  Legates,  the  meddling  of  those  Legates  in  English 

*  8m  ToL  It.  p.431.  '  See  T(4. 11  pp.  X20-121. 

>  3ee  ml.  U.  pp*  ^1-3^4-       ^ 
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affairs,  Ije^s  under  Eadward ;  it  quickens  under  William^  cb.  xxiv. 

who  himself  stoops  to  receive  his  Crown  from  Roman  hands  W***" 
*  nniicr 

on  one  of  the  great  feast  days  of  the  English  realm.     We  Ewlward. 
have  seen  how  under  Henry  men  wondered  at  the  insolence  *}y^ 
of  the  stranger  who  displaced  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  under 
in  his  own  church,  and  how  Henry  himself  could  find  no  ^«^"T. 
remedy  for  the  evil,  save   that  of  clothing  the  Primate 
himself  with  the  character  of  a  Legato  of  the  Roman  see.' 
Under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen  England  sank  so  low  that  under 
the  right  to  the  English  Crown  was  debated,  and  argu- 
ments  were  heard  on  either  side,  in  the  court  of  the  Roman 
Bishop.^    The  efforts  of  Henrj-  the  Second  to  assert  the  Henry  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the   realm  were   thwarted,  and   that        ° 
partly  by  the  mistakes  of  his  own  conduct,  by  his  stooping, 
when   it  served  his  momentary  ends,  to  admit  the  very 
claims  against  which  he  had  begun  to  strive.     Presently  John. 
came  the  day  when  on  English  King,  a  strange  wearer  of  "'^' 
the  Crown  of  William,  knelt  to  receive  the  English  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  Rome.    Then  came  the  long  years  ofHeniythe 
papal  pillage,  the  days  when  the  land  lay  as  a  ready  farm 
for  Roman  tax-gatherers  as  truly  as  it  had  lain  in  elder 
days  for  Danish  invaders.^     But  with  the  crowning  wrong 
came  also  the  national  uprising.     The  ignominy  of  tfaef 
days  of  John,  the  plunder  of  the  days  of  Henry,  awoke 
the  old  spirit  of  Englishmen.     It  awoke  the  spirit  that  OjinoHition 
breathes  in  the  patriotic  pages  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  spirit  [„  jj,e° 
which  hailed  a  saint  and  a  martyr  in  the  hero  of  Lewes  t'"'ie«nil» 

^  _  ceubufj. 

and  Evesham,  and   which  saw  no  power  in  the  curse  of 
Rome  to  hinder  an  English  Earl  from  working  signs  and 
wonders.     From  that  day  the  struggle  went  on.     A  long  Scruffgle 
succession  of  statutes,  restraining  the  encroachmeats  of  the  omanoipa- 
see  of  Rome,  lead  on  to  those  great  statutes  of  all   by  *'™* 
which  the  authority  of  Rome  was  thrown  aside  altogether. 
In  all  this,  the  growth  of  the  papal  power,  like  the  growth 

'  Soe  above,  p.  336.  '  Sae  above,  p.  315.         '  See  voL  I.  p.  Jffo. 
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(w.  xiiv.  of  the  kingly  power,  wrought  in  the  end  for  good.  In 
both  cases  the  utter  bondage  of  a  moment  ted  in  the  long 
run  to  fuller  freedonn.  As  against  King  and  Pope  alike,  oiir 
freedom  ia  the  more  complete  and  the  more  preeious, 
because  it  is  a  freedom  for  which  our  fathers  had  to 
strive. 

Bat)  besides  its  effect  on  the  relations  of  England  with 
Rome,  the  Conquest  had  important  efTect^  on  the  more 
strictly   internal   concerns  of  the  English  Church.     The 
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Exemption  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictions  by 
the  Conqueror  led  almost  immediately  to  those  claims  on 
the  (lart  of  churchmen  to  exemption  from  all  temporal  juris- 

ItioQ.  diction  which  became  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  strife  in 

Tbeir  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second.  But  this  class  of  results  ia 
OODIMXJOn 
wtUi  Uie  closely  connected  with  the  other  doss.  It  is  inconceivable 
^JJJpyjjj.  that  claims  of  this  kind  could  ever  have  been  put  forward 
mcati.  ijy  a  strictly  national  clergy.  They  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  a  clergy  who  owned  no  allegiance  beyond  the 
■  sea,  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  other  Churches  by  the 

m  tie  of  Christian  brotherhood,  but  by  the  tie  of  Christian 

I  brotherhood  only.     Claims  to  exemption  from  the  ordinary 

I  authority  of  the  commonwealth  of  which  they  were  members 

■  conid  have  been  dreamed  of  only  by  men  who  felt  them- 

■  selves  members  of  a  society  which  spread  far  beyond  the 

B  island  realm.  Tliey  were  natural  on  the  part  of  an  organized 

I  body  which  had  its  branches  in  every  land,  which  obeyed 

I  a  chief  who  ranked  in  the  eyes  of  his  votaries  above  all 

I  temporal  rulers,  a  chief  to  whom  at  last  the  lord  of  the 

P  island  Empire  bowed  and  swore   oaths  and   bec-ame   his 

Comimri*     man.     The  natural  tendency  of  England,  had  she  remained 
theEwtern  untouched  by  the  Romanizing  influences  of  Eadward  and 
^      2dEm-     ^^iUiam,  would  have  been  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  was 
H     pire.  seen  at  the  other  end  of  Europe.     There  the  Eastern  Em- 

^B  peror  looked  on  his  faith  and  his  orthodoxy  as  the  richest 

^B  jewels  in  his  Imperial  diadem ;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
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well  understood  that  the  Patriarch  of  the  Kew  Rome  was  oh.  xxtv. 
in  all  IhiDws  the  subject  of  her  Cicsar.     The  ecclesiastical  Direct  ec- 
independence  of  England  was  more  utterly  overthrown  on  effecta  of 
the  day  of  Senlac  than   her  political  freedom.     On  her  ^^''"* 
political  side,  she  did  but  exchange  a  native  for  a  foreign 
King.     On  her  ecclesiastical  side,  she  became  a  province 
of  a   foreign   empire.     Had   the   fate   of   that    day  been 
otherwise,   had    the   excommunicated    Harold    lived   and 
reigned  with  the  excommunicated  Stigaud  by  his  side,  had 
a  succession  of  schismatic  Primates  poured  the  kingly  oil 
on  the  heads  of  a  eucoession  of  schismatic   Kings,  the 
work  which  was  not  done  till  the  sixteenth  century  might 
perhaps  have  been  done  in  the  eleventh. 


The  immediate  changes  which  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
wrought  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  substitution  of  foi*oiga 
for  English  ecclesiastics  in  nearly  all  the  high  places  of  the 
English  Church,  are  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the 
actual  process  of  the  Conquest  than  as  part  of  its  results. 
But  it  was  a  change  which  led  to  many  other  changes.  The 
Norman  Bishop,  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  stood  in 
a  very  different  position  from  his  English  predecessor. 
There  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  gap  between  him  and 
the  mass  of  his  flock  and  of  his  clergy  which  there  had  not 
been  when  the  Church  had  native  chief  pastors.  Here  again 
the  change  began  under  Eadward,  and  was  strengthened 
under  William.  And  everything  tended  to  make  the  gap 
between  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  grow  wider  and  wHder. 
The  first  set  of  Bishops  of  William's  appointment  were,  fop 
the  most  part,  men  well  fitted,  except  in  their  foreign 
birth,  for  the  office  in  which  they  were  placed.  But  when, 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry — to  say  nothing  of  the  mere  corruption  and  simony 
of  Bufus — bishopricks  were  systematically  given  away  to  the 
King's  clerks  as  the  reward  of  their  temporal  services, 
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when  the  King's  Chancellor  suoceeded  to  a  bishoprick  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  chan^  in  the  pOBition  of  the  BisbopB 
grew  more  and  more  marked.  The  Bishop  so  appointed 
had  commonly  the  habits  of  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, rather  than  those  of  a  churchman.  And  all  the  recent 
chants  tended  to  etrcngthen  the  temporal  side  of  his 
office  at  the  expense  of  its  spiritual  side.  He  indeed  no 
longer  sat,  directly  in  his  character  as  Bishop,  as  joint 
president  with  tlie  Ealdorman  in  the  assembly  of  the  shire. 
But  he  not  uncommonly  appeared  there  in  the  more  dis- 
tinctly temporal  chamcter  of  a  royal  rau^f,  and  the 
devices  of  Randolf  Flambard  had  given  him  a  new 
character,  alike  in  the  kingdom  at  large  and  in  his  own 
diocese  and  his  own  house.  As  an  English  freeman,  he 
had  always  been  a  member  of  the  national  Assembly.  As  a 
father  of  the  Church,  he  had  often  been  the  special  coun- 
sellor of  the  King.  But  now  he  had  become  a  baron, 
holding  his  lands  by  military  tenure,  a  character  which  in 
the  larger  and  wealthier  dioceses — to  say  nothing  of  the 
actual  palatinates — clothed  its  owner  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  character  of  a  tcmi>oml  prince.  The  Bishop  had  his 
manors,  and  on  his  manors,  as  on  those  of  other  lords, 
castles  often  arose.  He  had  his  military  retinue;  even  the 
mild  Wulfstan  was  surrounded  in  Norman  fashion  by  m 
following  of  knights.^  All  this  tended  to  strengthen 
the  character  of  the  lord  at  the  expense  of  the  character 
of  the  overseer  of  the  flock.  In  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  even  purely  ecclesiastical  relations  be- 
came feudalized.  The  Bishop  seemed  to  have  become  a 
feudal  lord,  with  the  lesser  clergy  to  his  vassals.  We 
now  hear  less  of  the  duty  of  the  chief  pastor  to  over- 
look both  shepherds  and  flocks  witliin  the  range  of  his 


1 
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*  WUL  Makui.  Ge«t.  Pont.  aSi.  "Concuetuilinca  NormanDorum  otm 
omitUibkt,  poiuiMun  miUtura  10011111  ducuns,  qui  atippeuJii  umuia  qooit- 
dumis'iue  oibis  uiinuuie  qtuuiium  populabaBtur.*' 
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authority,  and  we  hear  more  of  the  rights  of  visitation 
which  the  opisoopal  or  abbatinl  church  holds  over  the 
lesser  churches.  Those  were  rights  which  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  no  less  than  KingSj  valued  as  a  source  of  profit  as 
well  as  of  digtiity  and  power.  Money,  bo  powerful  with 
those  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  King's  name,  was 
not  without  its  weight  with  those  who  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Bishop's  name.  The  Archdeacons  of  the  twelfth 
century  had  won  for  themselves  a  reputation  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  Sheriffs.'  In  everything  the  tendency  was  to  put 
the  benefice  before  the  office,  possession  and  right  before 
duty.  Everything  helped  to  stiffen  the  fatherly  care  of 
the  shepherd  and  Bishop  of  sords  into  a  formal  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  according  to  a  rigid  and  technical  law.  The 
Bishop,  like  the  King,  had  made  himself  lord  over  God*s 
heritage,  in  a  sense  which  was  as  strange  to  the  democracy 
of  the  primitive  Church  as  it  was  to  the  democracy  of  the 
old  Teutonic  community.  Good  Bishops,  like  good  Kings, 
might  rise  above  the  temptations  among  which  they  were 
placed;  but  the  tendency  to  secularity  which  beset  all  the 
Teutonic  Churches  from  the  beginning  both  grew  in 
strength  and  put  on  a  worse  form  through  the  changes 
which  followed  on  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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This  new  position  of  the  Bishops,  strengthened  by  the  Cliaufwl 
passion  for  exemptions  and  special  jurisdiction  of  all  kinds  BisLupn  to 
which  was  now  sweeping  over  Church  and  State,  led  also  '^^J]^" 

I  to  another  change.  As  the  Bishop  became  separated  from 
his  diocese,  he  also  became  separated  from  his  cathedral 
church.    He  was  often  lUr  away  from  his  diocese,  busy  with 


'  See  John  of  Salistinry,  Ep.  146  (Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  3<So>.  "Erat,  iit 
meuiiui,  genus  homlnum,  qui  tn  wclesla  Bci  archidljicoiioruin  ceuacntur 
nomioe,  quibun  veotra  diMTCtio  oinnem  salutia  viaro  qaerebatur  oise  prtcclu- 
•am.  Nam,  utdiiMfrecoiunievitctiM,  lUUjfiint  muneni,  iwjimutiir  retributions, 
ad  Injurias  pn>nl  snntf  calunmiiB  gaudont,  peccata  populi  cpoifdunt  «t 
bibunt,  quibui  Tivitur  tx  rapto,  ut  non  dt  hospea  abhospite  tutiu." 
VOL,   V,  K   k 
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1,  XXIV.  temporal  offices  in  the  court,  the  council,  or  the  foreigti 
embassy.     When   he   was    in    his    diocese,   his    baronial 
character  often  led  him  to  the  castle  on  his  rural  manor, 
rather  than  to  the  palace  under  the  shadow  of  his  own 
church.     Of  that   church  and   its  ministers   he  was  he- 
coming  rather  the  absent  lord  and  visitor  than  the  present 
Cimwitig     head.    lie  was  led  to  tolerate  the  growing  independenoe  of 
«ttoa  of  tbtt  ^i^  canons,  to  grant  them  charters  and  privileges  of  ex- 
Chaptm.    eniption,  in  much   the  same   spirit  in  which  he  granted 
cliartcrs  to  the  burgesses  who  were  growing  into  something 
LawininK   of  a  settled  commnnitv  round  his  castle  gatee.     It  is  most 
Uiiili<i|»'      stnkiDg    to   compare    the   seemingly   absolute   authority 
•uthuiiiy    ^jjjp^j  tjjg  Bishops  exercised  in   their  cathedral  churehcft 

k  under  William,  how   they  changed   the  nature   of  their 

foundations,  how  they  arranged  and  altered  offices  at 
pleasure,  with  the  state  of  things  which  we  see  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  even  in  the  later  years  of  the  twelfth. 
Things  had  changed  greatly  at  Lincoln  between  the  days 
when  Remigius  constituted  the  Chapter^  and  the  days 
'  j^Hooln.  when  Robert  Grosseteste  was  defied  by  it.'  They  hod 
I  '■  changed  a  good  deal  at  York  between  the  days  when 
1^  Thomas  of  Bayeux  founded  the  offices  of  Priccontor  and 

Torie.        Treasurer' and  the  days  when  the  minster  and-  its  Arch- 
^'         bishop-elect   were    left    in   silence   and    darkness   at   the 
orbitrary  bidding  of  a  refractory  Trcasiirer.*     Under  the 
influence  of  these  ideas,  instead  of  the  ministers  of  the 
chief  church  of  the  diocese  forming  a  household  with  the 
Chugaii  ill  Bishop  at  their  head,  we  find  the  canons  making  thcm- 
C'iiapters.    selves,  as  far  as  might  be,  independent  of  the  Bishop ;  we 
find  the  vicars  making  themselves,  as  far  as  might  bo,  in- 

*  Se«  Ginddus  Cunbrauli,  Vit.  Ep.  Xiao.,  Aug.  Sm.  IL  415  ;  Hen.  HudI. 
De  CoDt.  MuniU,  Aug.  8m.  ii.  695. 

*  Tbe  letttfn  of  Robert  Orouetetite  are  ftill  of  thic  natter.  See  thoae 
Dombered  71,  73,  77.  So,  90,  94,  lij,  tod  oomjuhre  the  ttory  in  Matthew 
pMii,  WaU.  485*  &"• 

*  See  ToL  ir.  p.  374.  *  See  Roger  of  Uowdcn,  iil  31  (1190). 
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dependent  of  tlie  canons ;  nay,  we  find  each  canon  making  ch.  xiiv. 
himself,  for  many  purposes,  independent  both  of  the  Bishop 
and  of  his  brethren^  holding  his  separate  estate,  bis  separate 
patronage,  and  often  his  separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
And,  if  all  this  isolation  and  separation  took  place  among  Exemptlun 
the  secular  clergy,  there  was  yet  more  room  for  it  among  terien  from 
the  monastic  bodies.     We  have  seen  how  their  strivings  "^JJ^Jl^ 
aft^r  exemption  from  episcopal  juriwliction  began  in  the  tion. 
days  of  William,   if  they  had   not   already  begun  in  the 
days  of  Eadward.     Such  claims  grew  and  strengthened  ; 
and  from   the  separate  monasteries  they  spread  to  those 
monasteries  of  which  the  Bishops  themselves  wore  the  im- 
mediate heads.     The  fashion  of  having  monks  instead  of  Monknin 
canons  in  cathedral  churches  was  all  but  exclusively  English,  churehw  • 
The  continental  examples  are  extremely  few ;  it  was  only  S^^S?' 
here  and  there  that  the  imitation  of  England  brought  the  «!«««■ 
DBC  into  Scotland  and  Treland,  and  the  episcopal  churches 
of  Wales  escaped  the  innovation  altogether.     In  England 
the  change  had  l)cgun  under  Dunstan,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  went  on  with  increased  \'igour  under  William  and 
Lanfranc.'     It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  hear  of  the  M<mk« 
opposite  process,  the  substitution,  or  attempted  substitu-  f^^  CMonB. 
tion,  of  secular  canons  in  the  place  of  monks.'     But  it  is  Tboir 
plain  that,  when  the  passion  for  exemption  had  begun  to^^i^^ 
work,  the  monks  of  a  cathedral  monastery  would  naturally  P«Mleiice. 
strive  after  it  with  yet  more  zeal  than  a  chapter  of  secular 
canons.    Their  nominal  Abbot  the  Bishop,  often  absent,  PoKition 
in  many  cases  himself  a  secular  priest,  could  not  exercise  i)i„bop  iw 
the   real   control   of  an   Abbot.     Saint    WulfstAn   might  ■*^^^*' 
show  himself  the  model  of  an  Abbot  among  the  monks 
of  Worcester,   but    Randolf  Flambard,  and   even    Hugh 
of  Puiset,  were   strange  Abbots  indeed   to   set    over  the 

'  Bee  vol.  iv.  p.  370. 

*  See  the  accotmt  of  the  dotDgR  of  Hugh  of  Nonant«  BUhop  of  CBestec  or 


Coventry,  m  described  by  Ricbmrd  of  the  Devizee,  64-67. 
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CH.  xiir.  monks  of  Durham.     Lanfranc,  fresh  from  Bee  and  Saint 

Stephen's,   seems    to    have    done  what-ever    his    wisdom 

DIaputeauf  thought  ffood  with  his  monks  of  Christ  Church.     JBv  the 

the  monks         i     «    , 

offhriiit     end  of  the  next  century  the  disputes  of  the  same  convent 

wuii  Arch-  ^^^^  ^^  Abhot  and  Primate  had  begun  to  fill  a  large  space 

in  the  ecolesiastioalj  and  even   in   the  secular,  history  of 

the  time.* 
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On  the  whole  we  may  say  that   the  dispute  between 
regulars  and  seculars,  which  had  gone  on  since  the  days  of 
Dunstan  and  ^thelwoM,  was,  through  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  decided  for  several  centuries  in  favour 
of  the  regulars.     Between   the  coming   of  William   and 
the   fourteenth    cent  ury   a   crowd    of  monasteries    arose, 
and  not  many  secular  foundations.    Many  sccnlar  collies, 
Harold's  own  Waltham  among  them,  were  turned  into 
monasteries;  very  few  monasteries  were  turned  into  secular 
colleges.     Regulars  of  one  class  or  another  had  the  upper 
hand  in  the  English  Church  for  three  hundred  years  after 
William's  coming.     The  zeal    for   monks,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  foundation  of  so  many  monasteries,  showed 
itself  also  in  the  rising  up  of  new  orders.     Cluniaes  and 
Austin  canons  came  in  the  train  of  William  and  Lanfranc,* 
to  take  their  place  alongside  of  the  elder  Benedictines. 
Th«  Prun.  In  the  next  age  came  the  reform  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the 
next  came  the  reform  of  the  Friars.     And  the  fashion  for 
founding  monasteries  of  all  kinds  led  to  one  form  of  en- 
dowing them  which  was  unheard  of  in  the  earlier  days  of 
England,  and  which  has  proved  a  lasting  source  of  evil  in 
We  can  hardly  say  whether  it  was 


ordtira. 


Approprb-  the  English  Church. 

tithe  to      to  be  called  an  abuse  or  not,  when  tithe  which  had  been 

Cfipitulw 
bodiert, 


immemorially  paid  to  the  Bishop  and  his  chapter  was  cut 


■  Seo  the  whiile  history  In  the  Eplitubs  CMitaarlsiiMi,  e^wciftlly  In  the 
Prefnce  of  Profenor  Stubbc, 

■  See  vol  iv.  pp.  363,  500. 
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Op  into  prebends   to  form  estates  for   particular   canons,  ch.  xxiv.  | 
But  it  was  clearly  an   al)ase  when  Bishops  appropriated 
the    tithe    of    parishes   which   had    been   alrojidy    settled 
as    parochial    benefices    to    the    behoof    either    of    their 
chapters  or  of  partictilar  members  of  thcmJ     And  it  wastomomw- 
a  further  abuse  when  grants  of  this  kind  were  made,  not 
only  to  the  diocesan  chapters,  but  to  monasteries,  some- 
times to  distant    and   even   foreign    monasteries.      This 
practice-  of   appropriation    of    parochial    endowments    to 
monasteries  illustrates  several  of  the  growing  ideas  of  the 
time.     Some   traces  may   be  found  in  Domesday  of  the  Older 
old    state    of  things,    when    the   payment   of  tithe   was  to  U^o. 
preached  as  a  religious  duty,  but  when  it  was  still  open  to 
the  tithe-payer  to  pay  his  tithe  to  what  church  he  would.^ 
But  appropriations  more  commonly  grew  out  of  the  right  of  Prftnaiig* 
patronage  or  adcocafiot  a  right  which,  in  its  origin  a  combina-  vuwsutu. 
tion  of  right  and  duty,  was  stiffening  into  a  mere  property. 
A  church  or  monastery  found  it  expedient  to  choose  some  A'.lvoc»t«« 
powerful  neighbour  as  advocate,  patron,  or  champion.    Such  tccleamsti- 
patronage  might  often  involve  trouble,  cost,  and  even  per-  *^*^  iwtJia"- 
fional  danger";  it  was  therefore  reasonably  enough  rewarded 
with  some  share  in  the  estates  of  the  house  or  some  in- 
fluence over  its  elections  and  nominations.     The  right 
might  exist  on  every  scale,  from  the  Emijcrnr,  Advocate  of 
the  Universal  Church,  to  the  smallest  lord  who  was  patron 
of  the  parish  church  on  his  manor.     Or  again,  the  right  of  I^^^runage 
patronage  might  grow,  not  out  of  the  choice  of  the  eccleei-  foundora. 
ostical  body,  but  out  of  the  rights  which  a  founder  re- 
Berved  to  himself  and  his  heirs.     In  either  case,  patronage 
involved,  what  in  later  times  has  come  to  be   its  whole 
Bubslance,  a  riylit  of  nomination,  a  right  which  naturally 

»  SecHiirtoiyoftlujChurchofWeU*.  pp.  88,  173. 

*  DomMiIaj,  380.  lu  tho  bomugb  of  Derby  wo  road,  "  De  Stori 
■ntfnrTom  Walteni  de  Aiucurt,  dicimt  *iuoA  aiue  alicujun  IJceuU4  potuit 
fiwera  nbi  eocleaUni  in  Bua  tern  at  id  lua  bou,  et  suam  dociouun  luittwv 
quo  TcUet." 
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JDvolves  the  duty  of  selection.  But,  by  a  process  nearly 
the  same  as  that  by  which  so  many  other  rightB  and 
duties  stiffened  into  property,  patronage,  a  combined  right 
and  duty,  did  the  like ;  it  became  somethiu^  not  only 
to  be  inherited,  but  to  be  granted  away  and  even  sold  at 
pleasure.  The  patron  grew  in  much  the  same  fashion  in 
which  the  lord  grew,  and  of  course,  in  most  caseSj  the 
chiu'uc*ter  of  lord  and  patron  would  be  united  in  the  same 
person.  Not  a  few  entries  in  Domesday  show  that  a 
church,  that  is  the  advowson  of  a  church,  was  already 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  property  which  could  be  grants, 
sold,  divided,  or  nnjimtly  occupied  iu  exactly  the  same  way 
as  any  other  property.*  Here  too  the  notion  of  f/ene/irium 
overshadowed  the  notion  of  offteium.  Spiritual  preferments, 
great  and  small^  were  ceasing  to  be  looked  on  as  offices 
with  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  held 
the  office;  they  rather  became  benefices,  livings  charged, 
like  a  temporal  benefice,  with  certain  duties,  but  duties 
which  might  be  discharged  at  pleasure  in  person  or  by 
deputy.  The  endowment  of  the  church  thus  became  a 
Wnefice,  a  property,  and  the  right  of  the  patron  came 
to  be  looked  at  chiefly  as  a  right  io  bestow  that  property, 
a  right  which  was  a  property  in  itself.  It  was  therefore 
one  of  the  easiest  forms  of  gift  for  the  founder  or  bene- 
factor of  a  monastery  to  give  his  churches,  that  is  to  say 
his  advowsons,  to  the  house  which  he  wished  to  enrich. 

*  In  Domesduy,  280,  wa  find  &  string  of  cDtritti  at  Derby  foUowing  the 
formula  "  Edric  h&bet  ibi  i.  eocIestAtn  qum  fuit  Colo  p«tiu  gos.**  This 
howerer  ia  the  only  caM  of  an  Engliitb  holder  or  of  hereditary  suoceaaon. 
In  398,  among  th«  poaieiwloni  of  Hugh  tho  lou  of  Baldric  at  York,  ia 
"eoole^  S.  Andma  quam  euiit.**  Id  340,  ^53,  3656,  356,  370.  arv  \-mrioiu 
antriea  of  penuxui  holding  "  tcrtiaui  pikKeni  occIefOB,"  and  the  liko.  In  the 
famooi  ioseriptiMi  over  the  soutii  door  of  Kirkdale  chorch  in  Yorluhire,  m 
read  how  Onn  "boaght  Saint  Gregory's  miartor,  when  it  was  all  tobroken 
and  tofiftllen."  Tbie  •oanda  like  actually  buying  th«  bbric  itaeUl  At 
Ottrlngtuun  in  the  lame  county  we  rwd  in  DomoBday,  304,  "  lb!  eoolesft 
et  pretbyter  eft;  quidam  mil««  locai  earn,  et  raddit  x.  lolidoa." 
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And  when  the  advovpson,  the  right  to  bestow  the  benefice,  oh.  xhv. 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  owners,  it  was  an  Appronrid- 

tli.ttl  of 

easy  step  for  the  patron  to  elide  into  the  beneficiary,  fur  the  benefice 
monks  to  take  to  themselves  the  tithe  or  other  property  of  t^rie*. 
the  church  of  which  they  already  bad  the  patroBage,  to 
become  the  corporate  rector  and  to  provide  for  its  duties 
by  deputy.  AH  these  processes  were  busily  at  work  in  the 
times  which  followed  the  Conquest ;  and  they  were,  to  say 
the  least,  greatly  fostered  by  the  ideas  which  the  Conquest 
sometimes  brought  in  and  sometimes  Btrcngthcncd.  The 
result  wufi  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  parochial  endow- 
ments of  England  came  into  the  hands  of  distant,  some- 
times of  foreign,  monasteries.  Tithe,  whose  payment  had  History  of 
first  been  preached  as  a  duty  and  then  liad  been  enforced 
by  law,  bad  thus  thoroughly  changed  into  a  mere  form  of 
property.  It  became  something  which  might  be  disposed 
of  without  any  regard  either  to  the  will  or  to  the  profit  of 
the  tithe-payer,  provided  only  it  was  paid  into  ecclesi- 
astical hands.  When  the  tithe  of  a  parish  in  Ilampshire  Laylmpro- 
might  thus  go  to  a  monastery  in  Northumberland,  when 
the  tithe  of  a  parish  in  England  might  go  to  a  monastery 
in  Normandy  or  France^  the  change  did  not  seem  so  very 
great,  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tithes,  as  well 
as  the  lands,  belonging  to  the  suppressed  monasteries  were 
granted  out  as  mere  proj)erty  to  laymen.  The  lay  rector 
is  in  this  way  an  indirect  fruit  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
as  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  a  more  direct  fruit. 


prutioiu. 


I  have  now,  in  a  general  way,  gone  through  the  chief 
effects  of  that  great  event  which  is  the  subject  of  my 
hi8tory.  I  have  traced  its  effects  on  the  relations  of 
England  to  foreign  lands,  on  the  working  of  her  politic-al, 
her  local,  and  her  ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  all  alike 
we  eee  that  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work  were 
strengthened  and  quickened.    Changes  which  were  already 
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begrinnmg',  but  which,  if  £Dg:land  had  been  left  to  herself, 
would  certainly  have  been  raoTe   slow  and    would    mosl 
likely  have  been  less  thorough,   were  carried   out   more 
thoroughly  and  more  speedily.     The  infiuences  which  were 
at  work  over  all  Western   Europe,  influences  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  cannot  help  calling  feudal,  were 
already  working  in   England,  and   they  would   donbtles? 
have  gone  on  working,  even  if  the  Crown  of  England  had 
passed  on  to  a  long  succession  of  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Oodwine.     But  under  the  foreign  rule  they  worked  faster 
and  more  fiercely.     They  came  in  more  distinctly  as  inno- 
vations,  as  innovations  bronght  in  by  the  sword  of  the 
stranger.    As    such,    they    called    ont   a    national   spirit 
of  opposition  in  a  way  which  could  not  happen  in  lands 
where  they  simjily  crept  in  unawares,     ITie  reryTi  of  unlaw 
paved  the  way  for  the  reign  of  a  better  law  than  that  which 
unlaw  had  di»tplnced.     It  was  because  our  old  institutions 
wore  for  a  moment  perverted  rather  than  abolished,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  win  them  back  under  new  shapes.     It 
was  because  England  had  a  dynasty  and  a  nobility  foiinde*! 
on  foreign  conquest,  that  she  was  able  to  make  her  Kings 
and  nobles  more  truly  national,  less  cut  off  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people,   less  fenced   in  by  invidious   iy)wers  and 
privile^fCBj  than  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  any  other  land. 
Had  the  shock  of  the  foreign  conquest  never  come  upon 
us,  we  might  have  slumbered  on  till  we  woke  to  find  our- 
selves under  a  despotism  like  that  of  France  or  an  oligarchy 
like  tliat  of  Denmark,  with  the  poor   comfort  that   our 
fyrants  were  our  countrymen.     Strangers  whom  we  knew 
how   to  turn  into  countrymen    have    served   our  purpose 
better.     Their  coming  into  the  laud,  their  rule  when  they 
oamc  into  it,  awoke  the  nation  for  ever.     We  have  kept 
our  freedom  because  wc  bad  to  win  it;  had  it  never  been 
for  a   moment   wrested  from  us  by  force,  it  might  have 
slipped  away  from  us  for  ever.     If  our  national  life  had 
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not  been  crushed  for  a  moment,  it  might  have  sickened  cb.  xxit. 
and  died  of  a  long  disease. 


Through  the  whole  of  this  Chapter  we  have  thus  had 
before  neat  every  step  the  general  law  that  the  Conquest  did 
not  90  much  bring  in  new  tendencies  as  give  new  strength 
to  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work.  There  are  still 
two  Bubjeds  to  which  the  same  law  applies,  which  by  their 
nature  seem  to  call  for  a  separate  treatment  distinct  from  the 
general  run  of  political,  military,  and  ccclesiasticnl  affairs. 
The  Norman  Conquest  had  a  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  Effecu  of 
our  language  ;  it  has,  not  in  its  imme{iiat«  but  in  its  final  quest  on 
results,  changed  our  vocabulary  more  largfely  than  the  ''^"f  J^|^ 
vocabulary  of  any  European  langungc  ever  has  been  t^cture. 
changed  without  being  wholly  displaced  by  another  lan- 
guage. It  also  had  a  great  and  lasting  effect  on  our 
architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  military.  But  in  both 
these  cases  again  the  same  law  largely  npplies.  Changes 
both  in  language  and  in  art  had  begun  before  the  Con- 
quest, though  aiter  the  Conquest  change  worked^  as  in 
other  things,  more  thoroughly  and  more  speedily.  To 
these  two  special  subjects  then,  the  intluencc  of  the  Con- 
quest on  language  and  its  influence  on  architecture,  I 
purpose  to  give  two  separate  Chapters  before  we  come  to 
that  short  narrative  of  its  histomal  consequences  which 
will  wind  up  my  whole  work. 
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i~\^  all  the  dreams  which  have  affected  the  history 
^-^  of  the  times  on  which  we  are  engaged,  none  has 
led  to  more  error  than  the  notion  that  William  the 
Conqueror  set  to  work  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  root 
out  the  use  of  the  English  tongue.  He  is  not  the 
latest  conqueror,  or  would-be  conqueror,  of  England 
against  whom  such  a  charge  has  been  brought.  More 
than  two  hundred  years  after  William's  day,  his  suc- 
cessor Edward  the  First,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  which, 
as  Duke  of  Aqnitoine,  ho  waged  against  his  faithless 
over-lord  at  Paris,  found  that  it  served  his  pui*pose  to  stir 
up  the  patriotii*m  of  his  Englijih  subjects  by  setting  forth 
the  threatening  horrors  of  a  French  conquest.  Foremost 
among  them  stood  the  design  of  the  enemy,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  purposesj  to  wipe  out  the  use 
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*  In  tlu«  Clikpter  I  deftl  with  iibilologiod  inatt«ni  id  the  only  way  in 
which  I  am  cotupetcmt  to  deal  with  thom.  that  ia,  parrly  in  their  be&ring 
upon  histoiy ;  but  I  have  of  ooune  profited  mooh  by  tho  writiogB  of  thow 
who  have  gooo  deeper  than  I  have  done  into  the  striotly  grammatical  co- 
Utioiu  of  the  £ag:li»b  language.  I  am  specially  Indebted  to  Dr.  Guest'i 
Bn^iHh  RbyLhiuN — uidiAppily  the  uuly  book,  strictly  so  called,  which  that 
great  schobu*  ban  put  forth — and  to  the  wriljogs  of  Mr.  Earle  and  Dr. 
Morris;  but  I  ttavc  porbApH  nuwlo  yet  more  fi-equent  use — because  the 
book  BO  exactly  suiti  tny  [mrjHMe  as  »  suimunry  of  the  whole  matter — of 
Mr.  Kingt(m*01iiihant'R  volume.  The  Souroes  of  Btandard  English. 


POPCLAB  C0^•FU810^'S. 


of  the  English  tougne.'     By  that  time,  thoug-h  French  ch.  xxt, 
was    in    constant    official    use    in   Enj^flandj   the    French 
origin  of  the  reigning  family  was  practically  forgotten. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Conqueror  was 
hardly  more   likely  than   Edward   himself  to    attempt  a 
deliberate  rooting  up  of  the  speech  of  their  island  king- 
dom.    The  notion  that  any  such  design  was  entertained 
comes  from  that  great  Btore-honse  of  errors  which,  till  very 
lately,  so  deeply  affected  the  history  of  these  limes.     The  Error 
statement  of  the  false  Ingulf*  proves  only  that,  when  the  thefalw 
forgery  was  made,  men  were  seeking   for  an  explanation   "^"  ' 
of  the  facts  which  they  saw  around  them.     French  still 
waSj   or   lately   had   been,    the    speech   of    official   docu- 
ments  and   of  polite   intercourse.     Men   sought   to   find  Phmno- 
.  meuo  of 

a  cause  for  a  state  of  things  which   seemed   so   strange,  UiiguofiK 

Aod   they  could   think   of  no  cause  except  a  deliberate  fourteenth 
policy  on    the   part   of  a   Conqueror   whose   own   sjieech  century- 
was   French.     The  case  is  one  of   the    many   coses  in 
which    popular    belief    is    so    easily    led    to    give    to    a 
single   roan   the   credit   of  changes    which    were   really 
due    to   the    gradual    working   of  general    causes.      The  Changes  la] 
long  use  of  French   in  England  as  a  polite  and  official  eralaual^ 
tongue,  the   large   tVench    infusion  which    has  made  its  J^^"® 
way  into  our  language,  are   among  the   fruits   of  Wil-  Xuna*" 
nam  s   Conquest.     They   are   therefore   among   the  fniits 
of  William's  personal  character  and  actions.     Had  Ead- 
ward  left  a   son,  had   IlaroldV  soldiers  kept  their  post 

'  8m  the  Snmroont  to  Parliament  in  Select  Chu-ten,  474,  where  it  U 
■bid  that  tbe  King  of  Ftukm  "lingiuun  Aa^iicam,  m  coucepue  LniiLultatlA 
propnsiiD  dele«tabili  poteatM  oanwpondeat,  quod  Dean  avertiit,  umnino  ile 
ten*  delere  proponit." 

'  InjpUf,  Gale,  71.  Speaking  of  tli«  dislike  of  tlia  Nonujuie  to  the  Gng- 
liah.  tbe  forger  Ba^H,  "  Ipffum  etiam  i(]i'>n]a  tanttun  abhi)rT«l>ant  quod  lege* 
tertte  atatutaquc  Anglicomm  rc^am  lingiui  Gallica  tractajontur  ct  pueria 
etiam  in  scholid  principia  Utt«rariim  grammntica  Oallioe  ac  noD  AnglJce 
tradereolur ;  modus  etiam  acribeodi  AngUcui  omitteretur  et  modus  Gallious 
in  chartis  «t  iu  libris  omtitbaa  admitteretar.^ 
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cH.  XXV.   instead  of  following  the  flying   Nonnans,  the   sentences 

which  I  am  now  writing  might  be  kept  as  free  from  words  of 

foreign  birth  as  they  etill  might  be  if  I  were  writing  in  the 

tongne  of  Germany,  Holland,  or  Denmark.     But  though, 

in  this  sense,  the  later  history  of  the  English  language 

has  been  directly  affected  by  the  eveuU  of  the  Conquest, 

the  way  in  which  it  has  been  affected  by  them  is  wholly 

different   from   that  which   is   set  forth   in  the   Ingulfic 

legend.     No  legislative  measure  was  ever  ]>a8sed  against 

«r»(iuiJ      the  ase  of  the  Eng-lish  tongue.     The  changes  which  did 
nature  of         ^         ,  ,^  ,         ,      -,  ,        ^     - 

theohao^.  tflke  place  were  the  natural  and  stlent  result  of  circum- 

stanccs,  nor  were  those  changes  by  any  means  sudden  or 
immediate  results  of  the  Conquest.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  William  made  no  more  cliange  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  his  immediate  purposes.  That  is 
to  say,  in  the  case  now  before  usj  he  made  no  formal 
change  at  all.  But  the  transfer  of  the  English  Ci*own 
to  a  French-speaking  King,  the  partition  of  the  highest 
offices  and  the  greatest  estates  in  England  among  his 
French-sjjeaking  followers,  did  lead,  slowly  but  surely, 
to  two  results  of  the  highefit  importance  to  the  histoiy 
of  our  language.  French  for  a  time  supplanted  English 
as  the  speech  of  courtly  intercourse,  of  the  lighter  forma 
of  literature,  and  of  such  ofRcial  documents  as  were  not] 
Infusion  of  written  in  Latin.  The  evil  in  this  respect  was  tcmi>orary; 
in  another  respect  it  has  l>een  lasting,  and  we  suffer  under 
it  to  this  day.  As  the  French-speaking  classes  gradually 
came  to  leave  off  French  and  to  make  English  their  com- 
mon speech,  as  the  English-6i>eaking  classes  gradually 
came  to  adopt  words  and  idioms  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  politer  tongue,  a  crowd  6f  words  exjiressing 
foreign  things  or  foreign  aspects  of  things  made  their  way 
into  our  ancient  speech.  The  result  was  that  the  native 
tongue  of  England  received  a  greater  infusion  of  foreign 
words  than   has  been  received  by  any  other  European 
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tongue.     And  the  same  causes  did  more  than  this,     The   en.  xxv. 

shock  which  our  lang^uogc  thus  underwent,  its  fall  from 

the  rank  of  a  courtly  and  literary  epeech  to  that  of  a  mere 

speech  of  the  people,  heightened  and   hastened  another 

process,  which,  had  the  Norman  Conquest  never  happeued, 

would  doubtless  have  affbcted   our  languoffe   Ic»s  swiftly 

and  leas  fully.    Had  French  never  been  spoken  in  England, 

had  no  French  words  intruded  themselves  into  our  lan- 

gna^,  the  ^t-at  change  which  distinguishes  the  English 

of  our  day  from  the  English  of  a  thousand  years   back 

would  still  have  taken  place.     Of  the  elaborate  system  of  Loss  of 

grammatical   inflexions  which  came  naturally  to  the  lips  ;„  EiigU-h. 

of  jElfred,  our  modem  tongue  keeps  but  few  and  feeble 

traces.     But  tliis  change  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  our-ShftrcJ 

selves ;   we  share  it  with  our  Teutonic  brethren  on  the  „ti,^  j^^, 

mainland.     The  modem  forms  of  the   Scandinavian  and  ^'"f^^* 

and  ScaJi- 

the  continental  Nether-Dutch  havOj  without  the  help  of'n«»viBo 

any  Norman  Conquest,  become  as  little  inflexional  as  the      ®"^'»''* 

modem  form  of  English.    The  High-Dutch  indeed  keeps 

a  larger  shiire   of  the   ancient   store,  but   the   inflexions 

even  of  the  modem  High-Dutch  are  but  fragments  of  the 

old   grammatical   wealth   of  our  common   fathers.     Their 

survival  too  is,  to  a  c«rtain  extent,  artificial ;  their  accurate 

preservation  marks  the  tongue  of  polite  literature,  rather 

than  the  tongue  of  the  people.     Hud  no  Norman  ever  set 

foot   on   our   shores,   the   inflexional    Old-English   would 

still  have  passed,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  non-inflexional 

modem   English.     Hut   the   gradual    and    indirect   effect  Th«  ohuge 

of  the   Norman   settlement   among  us 

hasten   the    inevitable    proces^s    and    to    make    it 

complete. 

But  besides  the  dream,  now  perhaps  pretty  well  got  rid  Kirore 
of,  that  William  the  Conqueror  or  any  other  man  ever  laid  ^0^0- 
a  deliberate  pkn  to  get  rid  of  the  English  language,  there  ^'^^{j. 
is  another  dream  much  more  danf^crous  and  which  still  turo. 
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CH.  xxT.  leads  the  miuds  of  many  into  Strang  misconceptions  of 
history.  This  is  the  dream  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  an  English  language  for  William  to  get  rid  of.  I  have 
to  protest  at  the  end  of  my  work,  as  I  had  to  protest  at  the 
beginning,  against  the  unhappy  custom  of  speaking  of  aU 
Englishmen  who  lived  hefore  the  coming  of  William  by 
some  other  name  than  that  by  which  Englishmen  have 
ever  called  themselves.  Hence  spring  the  further  notions 
that  the  times  before  William's  coming  are  something 
altogether  cut  off  from  our  own  times,  that  the  men  who 
lived  in  those  times  were  not  simply  our  own  fovefathera, 
but  some  other  undeGoed,  [)erhaps  extinct,  race  of  men. 
Wo  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  English  nation  of 
which  ifithelstan  was  King,  that  the  English  tongue 
which  .Alfred  wrote,  had  no  being  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  way  of  speaking  is  no  mere  confusion  of 
nomenclature,  no  mere  use  of  an  accurate  instead  of  an 
inaccurate  name ;  it  involves  utter  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  the  whole  history  of  our 
speech  and  nation.  Of  this  matter  I  have  spoken  already  in 
an  earlier  stsige  of  this  work,'  But  it  is  necessary  to  come 
back  to  the  subject  again,  now  that  I  luive  reached  that 
stage  of  my  undertaking  in  which  I  have  directly  to 
speak  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  our 
Origin  uid  language.  That  language,  I  may  briefly  repeat,  is,  in  its 
thliiJ^Udh  origin,  simply  a  dialect  of  the  Low-Dutch  branch  of  the 
langQige.  gj^g^  Teutonic  family,  a  dialect  which  was  brought  over  into 
the  conquered  island  of  Britain  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
other  kindred  tribes,  in  their  great  migration  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  For  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  we 
may  say  that  they  brought  with  them  one  language,  and 
that  that  language  remaine<l  subi^taiitially  unchanged  till 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  a  strict  philological 
view  such  a  statement  would  be  inaccurate.      No  extent 

*  See  vol.  {.  ApixmJix  A. 
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of  country  so  large  as  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  Tcu-  ch.  xit. 
tonic  settlers  in  Britain  was  ever  without  marked  dialectic 
differences  in  different  districts.     Even   now,  when  each  DiiTernit 
nation  has  one  classical  standard  of  speech  and  writing,  the  EngUah, 
popular  dialects  of  different  districts  still  keep  large  traces 
of  their  old  diversities.    And  in  early  times,  before  each 
languaj^  had  a  fixed  classical  standard — that   is   to  say 
before  the  language  of  some  one  district  had  won  its  way  to 
the  front  and  had  come  to  bo  looked  on  as  the  one  standard 
—those  dialectical  differences  were  yet  more  numerous  and 
more  strongly  marked.     While   districts  which  are  now 
firmly  fused  together  into  one  whole  were  still  isolated,  while 
they  were  often  hostile  and  held  little  intercourse  with  one 
another,  none  of  them  was  likely  to  give  up  its  own  dialect 
for  that  of  any  of  the  others.    Without  coming  down  to 
smaller  differences,  the  distinctions  between  Northern,  Mid-  Northern, 
land,  and  Southern  English,  between  the  speech,  as  we  may  ^nd 
put  it,  of  the  followers  of  Siward,  of  Leofric,  and  of  God-  Sou^^*™- 
wine,  has  been  clearly  marked  in  all  ages  of  our  history. 
It  is  a  difference  which  it  was  not  left  for  modern  scholars  Witnewof 
to  find  out.     William  of  Malmesbury  complains   of  the  writers, 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  speech  of  Yorkshire,'  much 
as  Thucydides  complains  of  the  diflSeulty  of  understanding 
the  speech  of  ^tolia.-     A  little  later  the  same  difference  is 
still  strongly  marked  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis;*  and,  when 
we  come  to  writers  of  a  few  centuries  later,  the  distinction 


*  Geat.  Pont.  209.  *'Sanfl  tola  Hngua  Nunl&nlmbrorum,  ot  TDudme  in 
Gbonoo,  iu  inconditum  iitridut  ut  nihil  not  austnUeo  Intelligere  possimtui.'^ 
WilliftiD  hvn  spc&tut  aa  nn  EDgUahtiiatii,  anil  indeed  ai  a  Went  Saxon, 

'  iii.  94.  f,ifpvTay«»,  Svip  fii-yitrror  (tipm  itrri  rwr  AlToAarf,  dyvtacrintTOt 
5f  -yKSiuaav,  Moi  iif/o^ym  *talf,  «in  Kiyoirrtu.  Thin  la«t  ramour  may  pcrliapa 
be  onnipared  with  the  talee  about  the  Scots  oatiiig  mnn's  fleah. 

■  Descr.  Kauib.  L  6  (vol.  ^-i.  p.  177,  Diinock).  "  In  ntiBtmllbus  AngUa 
fiDibufl,ot  pmcipue  circa  Dcvoniaro,  AngUca  lingua  hodle  magii  videtor  in- 
ooniposiUh :  tsa  tjuuttn,  v«liutat«iu  lango  pliia  redolcna,  boreallbun  insuW  par- 
tibtiH  ]-er  crubru  pjconim  et  Nonragonituu)  imiplionc»  valde  corruptii, 
origiiwlii  UngTUPproprietatem,et  anliqiium  loqiiendi  oioduui  uia^rta  obMrrvat.** 
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between  the  different  forms  of  English  is  as  clearly  marked 
out  06  it  could  be  by  any  modern  scholar.*  So  again, 
as  it  is  well  always  to  remember  that  a  space  of  more 
than  six  hundred  years,  a  space  much  nearer  half  than  a 
third  of  our  whole  national  history,  slipped  away  between 
the  coming  of  Hengeat  and  the  coming  of  William,  »o  it 
is  specially  needful  to  remember  the  fact  in  tracing  out  the 
history  of  our  languugo.  No  language  ever  yet  lived  on 
wholly  unchanged  through  a  space  of  six  hundred  years. 
It  is  undoubtefUy  true  that  the  change  which  those  six 
hundred  years  made  in  the  English  language  must  have 
l)een  much  slighter  than  the  change  which  the  same  spooo 
ConqueBt.  of  time  has  often  made  in  other  cases.  English  certainly 
did  not  change  so  much  in  the  six  hundred  years  between 
Hengcst  and  'William  as  it  changed  in  the  six  hundred 
years  between  William  and  Charles  the  Second.  It  did 
not  change  so  much  as  the  Ijatin  speech  of  Gaul  changed 
in  the  six  hundred  years  between  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Master  Wace  of  Bayeux.  Still  the  changes  which  hap- 
pened in  the  English  language  within  those  six  hundred 
years  were  in  themselves  by  no  means  small.  Modern 
Teutonic  scholars  are  doing  good  service  by  pointing  out 
the  distinctions  which  may  be  marked  between  dilfereot 
stages  of  our  language  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  great 
change.'  Still,  for  our  present  purpose,  those  changes  are 
of  little  moment ;  they  are  simply  examples  of  that 
constant  silent  process  of  change  which  is  always  going 
on  in  every  language.  During  those  six  hundred  years 
there  was  nothing  which  could  be  called  a  revolution  in 


Cuutraat 
with  Uie 


*  See  tbe  wLoIe  cluiptor  of  Higden,  i.  $9  (voL  ji.  p.  1 6  O) :  hia  snuuning  up 
is,  "Qaod  Marcii  Hive  Medilerranei  Angli,  Lanqnnni  [•rticipaatM  □ftturiiiii 
extreraorom.  ooUAtenlM  Unjrua*,  Ar«tlciun  et  antarcticam,  mellui  Intelligent 
qtum  adncem  te  intclligunt  jam  oxtrcml/'  See  Garnttt's  Pbilolugical  EHajm, 
41  ;  Guest,  Eogtuih  Kbythuu,  ii.  187,  194. 

'  Bee  Mpeoially  Mr.  Sweet's  Ptofitco  tu  hi*  edition  or  /Elfred's  Transit 
tioa  of  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory.     Cf.  OUjihaiit,  SUudan]  English,  36. 
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language;.  There  was  no  general  change  in  grammatical 
forms ;  there  was  no  large  infufiion  of  foreign  words  into 
the  ordinary  vocabulary.  Within  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  both  those  changes  had 
taken  place.  There  had  been  something  more  than  or- 
dinary change ;  there  had  been  a  great,  though  not  a 
sudden,  revolution.  Compared  witb  the  changes  which  fol- 
lowed the  Norman  Conquest,  the  changes  which  hapi>ened 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  seem  as  nothing.  So  too 
with  local  diversities  of  dialect.  They  existed  before  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  they  lived  through  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; they  have  lived  on  to  our  own  time.  But,  as  the 
dialects  of  all  parts  of  England  were  alike  brought,  though 
by  no  means  equally  brought,  within  tlie  reach  of  those 
influences  which  the  Norman  Conqnest  set  at  work,  my 
immediate  subject  has  little  to  do  with  their  diilercnces. 
For  our  purpose  we  may  look  on  the  ttJiigue  of  England, 
as  it  stood  at  the  coming  of  William,  as  forming  one  tongue, 
one  variety  of  Teutonic  speech,  now  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  Eomance  enemy.  We  may  look  on  the  tongue  of 
liarold  and  Stigand  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  tongue 
of  Hengest  and  /EUe.  We  may  look  on  the  tongue  of 
the  Jute,  the  Angle,  even  of  the  Dane  of  LinoDlnsbire 
and  Yorkshire,  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  tongue  of  the 
Saxon.  The  common  tongue  of  Etiglaud,  in  all  its  varieties 
alike,  was  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  influences  and 
causes  of  change  which,  in  the  long  ages  between  Hengest 
and  Harold,  had  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
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{  1.    Effects  of  the  Conguesi  on  the  En^lUk  Language. 

The  changes  in  language  which  followed  the  Norman  Change* 
Conquest  were,  as   we   have  already   seen,  of  two  kinds.  theCon^ 
There   is   the   great  infusion   of  foreign   words   into   our  *\^^*^' 
Tocabularyj  and  there  is  the  loss  of  inflexions,  and  the  up  of  In- 
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general  break  up  of  grammatical  forms.  Of  these  tbe 
former  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Norman  Coiujuest;  the 
latter,  »o  far  as  it  was  a  result  at  all,  was  an  indirect 
result.  The  ebunge  in  grammar  has  its  parallel  in 
other  Tt'ut*inic  langnag'es ;  the  change  in  vocahulary, 
in  anytliing  like  the  degree  in  which  it  took  place  in 
English,  is  pecaliar  to  our  own  tongue.  It  was  the  direct 
result  of  what  happened  in  Britain  and  did  not  happen 
elsewhere ;  namely,  the  conquest  of  a  Teutonic  people  by 
Romance-speaking  conquerors.  Still  this  change,  the 
change  in  our  vocabulary  by  the  infusion  of  a  vast  num1>er 
of  foreign  words,  is  only  an  example  on  an  unusual  scale  of 
a  change  which  always  more  or  less  affects  all  languagea. 
No  language  is  wholly  pure ;  none  has  ever  yet  kept  itself 
wholly  free  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  words  into  it« 
vocabulary.  New  ideas,  unknown  objects,  call  for  names 
which  the  language  does  not  supply.  And  when  those 
ideas,  those  objects,  come  from  a  foreign  source,  it  is  often 
easier  to  adopt  the  foreign  name  along  with  the  foreign 
thing  than  to  devise  a  new  and  appropriate  name  for  it 
in  the  native  tongue.  All  languages  have  adopted  words 
in  this  way.  Conquerors  have  borrowed  wonls  from  the 
contjuered ;  the  conquered  have  borrowed  words  from  their 
conquerors ;  nations  have  borrowed  them  fnjm  one  another 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  peaceful  intercourse.  But  words 
like  these  are  of  the  nature  of  technical  terms.  They 
are  additions,  sometimes  needful,  sometimes  needless,  to 
tlie  vocabulary  of  the  language;  but  they  are  simply  ad- 
ditions. They  do  not  displace  anything.  The  foreign 
word  becomes  naturalized  ;  but  it  does  not  turn  a  native 
word  out  of  its  place;  it  is  not  even  set  up  as  a  rival 
to  a  native  word.  Tlie  case  is  different  when,  from  what- 
ever causCf  a  language  takes  foreign  words  into  its  vo- 
cabulary to  express  ideas  which  it  already  has  native 
words  to  express.     The  Grst  process  takes  place  as  a  matter 
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course,  to  a  groRter  or  less  degree,  in  every  language ;  ob. 
e  second  is  not  likely  to  take  place  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  any  language  which  has  not  special  and  powerful 
influences   brought  to  bear  upon   it  from  without.     In- 
fluences of  this  kind  were  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
English   language    in  the  days  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ;   their  introduction  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  lasting  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest,     In  earlier  Fopeigu 
days  the  English  language  had  adopted  a  certain  number  of  the  earlient 
foreign  words  from  more  sources  than  one  ;  but  they  were  ^'¥"**'- 
adopted  tocxpress  ideas  which  were  hitherto  unknown;  they 
therefore  neither  displaced  native  words  nor  set  themselves 
up  as  rivals  beside  them.     When  our  forefathers  came  into  Roman 
Britain,  they  found  many  object*  which  were  new  to  them,  name*  ^f* 
and   for  which   their  native   speech   supplied    no   names,  "^i^^- 
For  several  of  those  foreign  objects  they  kept  the  foreign 
names,  Celtic  or  Roman.     Their  descendants  do  exactly  Mwlem 
the  same  thing  at  this  moment,  as  often  as  they  conquer,  ^ 
or  settle  in,  or  even  simply  visit,  a  foreign  country.     We 
have  not  only  borrowed  words  in  this  way  from  all   the 
civilized  tongues  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  we  have  borrowed 
a  few  words   even    from    those   nations   of  America   and 
Australia  which  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  sweep 
away  far  more  thoroughly  than  our  fathers  swept  away  the 
Briton  from  Kent  and  Norfolk.     The  very  names  of  those  Illu«m- 
districts  illustrate  the  law.      Sometimes  the  native  name  local 
of  a  district  perishes ;   sometimes  it  survives.      Kent  lias  °*"^ 
kept  its  British  name  through  the  process  of  change  which 
gave  more  than  one  Teutonic  name  to  Norfolk.     So  Mas- 
sachusetts has  kept  its   Indian  name  through  the  prr>Ge68 
of  change  which  gave  more  than  one  Tentonic  name  to 
New  York.     So  it  is  with  great  natural  objects;  the  rivers 
very  largely,  the  hills  more  sparingly,   keep  their  native 
names.     No  one  in  any  age  has  thought  of  changing  the 
name  either  of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Susquehanna.     And, 
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oe.  ixT.  ae  it  is  with  proper  names,  so  it  ie  with  the  names  of  other 

objects  which   are   strange   to  the   new-comers.     Pagoda^ 

wi^tcatftf  paAj  are  words  which  have  crept  into  our  lan- 

giiag;e  through  the  process  of  conquest  and  settlement  in 

Foreign      later  times.    Streetfportj  Chester^  arc  words  which  crept  into 
word*  ... 

adupteJ  at  our  tongue  through  exactly  the  same  process  in  earlier 

th«Ei3iali  *^°**^-  ^  paved  road,  a  town  with  walls  and  gates,  were 
Coaquart.  things  which  OUT  forefathers  had  never  seen  in  the  older 
England.  They  knew  a  way  and  a  path;  they  could  raise 
a  hedge  round  a  b&roughi^  but  a  street  leading  through  a 
port  into  a  Chester  was  something  so  difierent  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  before  seen  that  they  called  all  those 
objects  by  their  Latin  names."  It  makes  no  diflference  that, 
in  this  case,  the  objects  which  awakened  their  wonder  were 
objects  which  belonged  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization 
than  their  own,  while,  in  the  case  of  wigwams  and  pahs, 
the  comparison  lies  the  other  way.  The  mere  process 
of  language  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The 
gToand  for  keeping  the  native  name  is  not  that  the  object 
described  by  it  is  betler  or  worse,  but  simply  that  it  is 
strange.  Nor  docs  it  make  any  difference  that  the  few 
words  which  make  up  this  first  foreign  infusion  into  Eng^ 
lish  have  all  been  in  some  way  modified  in  use  or  meaning. 
Street  is  now  scarcely  ever  used  of  any  road  except  one 
inside  a  town.  Per/,  in  the  sense  of  town,  is  now  known 
only  in  a  few  compound  words,  like  Fort-reeve  and  Port- 
meadow?  Chester  is  now  unknown,  except  in  proper  names, 
either  alone  or  in  composition.     But  the  history  of  the 

'  3m  Uuj  Chronicle,  547  (o£  vol.  t.  p.  338),  for  the  Kaocenive  foitlficaiioDa 
uf  BebbftoAurA. 

'  The  word  dr^  may  have  como  into  the  language  even  before  the 
EngUah  icttlenient  in  Britain.  It  li  iukxI  In  Beowulf.  637,  "Strtet  wibs 
stin-fib,"  and  in  476,  "  Ofer  lu^-Mtnutti,*'  and  in  103  j,  "mcra-strvta,"  juat 
Uk«  the  Hmneric  i^pd  wcXtv^a.     But  the  wor<!  is  none  the  lew  foreign. 

'  The  name  ofthoatill  abiding  folkland  oflbefreemeo,  the  elder  dtizeiu— 
ahaD  I  say  the  patrictans  t—of  the  city  of  OxfunL  See  Compantive  PoUtios. 
381,  2%2. 
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Words,  and  their  analogy  With  some  of  the  foreign  ia-  en.  xxv. 
fusions  of  later  times,  is  in  no  way  touched  by  these  in- 
etancee  of  the  caprice  of  language. 

This  class  of  foreign  words  came  from  the  Latin  and  not  British 
from   the  Welsh.    They  are  the  names  of  objects  which,  ft<i„pied  in 
when  the  Roman  couquerora  brought  them  in,  must  have  g*^  ?^^"^' 
been  as  strange  to  the  Briton  as  they  were  io  after  days  to 
the  Englishman.     But  a  few  Welsh  words  crept  in  also. 
Only,  while  the  few  Latin  words  which  were  adopted  at 
this  stage  marked  the  great  works  of  Komiin  civilization 
which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  conquerors  with  amaze- 
ment,  the  somewhat  longer  list  of  British  words  are,   as  British 
philologers  have  often  remarked,*  almost  all  of  them  names  diieflv 
of  small  domestic  objects.     They  are,  in  short,  the  kind  of  ^'^***'*^- 
words  which  would  be  brought  in  by  women  and  slaves.    Far  Sownd 
more  important  than  the  British  iofiiBion  into  English  isinf„rion. 
the  second  Latin  infuaion,  the  words,  chiefly  ecclesiastical^ 
which  came  in  with  the  Roman  missionaries.     These,  like  ecclwiMti. 
the   first   Latin   infusion,    are   strictly   of    the   natnre  of 
technical   terms.     Bishops  Pritnf,  Ma^s,  and  many  others, 
were  names  of  things  which  were   new  to   the    heathen 
English,  and  for  which  they  had  no  names  in  their  own 
tongue.     Our  teachers  from  beyond  the   Alps  taught  us 
also  to  call  the  great  barrier  between  them  and  us  by  the 
geographical  n.^me  of  the  Mountain.     Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Alps  only ;   after- 
wards, even  within  the  days  of  the  English  Chronicles,  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  lowlier  heights  of  our  own  island.* 
And  there  is  also  a  string  of  Latin  words,  names  of  fruits  Kammaf 
and  the  like,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  ^hieh  may 

'  Tblti  reuuirk  was  I  auppoiw  fint  tiiKtle  by  Garuett.  See  bii  Uit  of 
Weltib  words  in  his  Philological  Euays,  p.  i6i. 

'  In  tbo  dcAcripuon  to  ihr  Chronidra,  887,  of  the  diTkiaD  of  the  Frankiah 
domhiiuns.  the  ItiUan  Kings  take  "to  >am  landum  on  \i%  healfe  niMRfa,*' 
jnst  M  w«  now  speiUf  of  UUramimianf.  It  is  not  till  1 095  that  w«  read  how 
"  )^  Wji  Ubco  a  tofbran  into  nimtox  and  monut  ferdan." 
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cbuMx 

men 
additions 
to  Uu  vo- 
oabuUry. 


rtUcuHu 
tarai 

tnuwUled. 


belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  infusion,  wbctUer  we 
found  them  in  the  land  and  learned  their  names  from  the 
Britons,  or  whether  missionaries,  merchants,  or  pilgriau 
brought  in  names  and  things  alike  during  the  second 
stage.'  In  either  ease  the  names  of  tbe  fiear  and  the 
cAerry  came  into  our  language  by  a  process  exactly  tbe 
same  as  that  wkich  has  made  i&t  and  coffee  familiar  wonl^ 
in  later  times. 

Now  both  this  first  and  this  second  infusion  arc, 
as  I  have  said,  instances  of  the  law  which  aSeots  all 
languages,  the  law  by  which  foreign  objects  for  which  a 
language  supplien  no  name  keep  their  foreign  names. 
With  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,^  the  Latin  words 
which  came  into  English  at  both  these  stages  are  strictly 
additions  to  oar  vocabulary ;  they  did  not  displace 
native  words.  Even  in  accepting  u  new  religion,  and  with 
it  a  new  religiojis  vocabuUry,  our  fathers  adopted  no  more 
foreign  words  than  they  could  possibly  help.  A  crowd  of 
ecclesiastical  words  which  wc  now  use  in  a  Ijaiin  form 
were  then  boldly  translated  into  our  native  English.^  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  keeping  to  the  native 
tongue  whenever  it  could  be  done,  that  in  the  Low-Dutch, 
both  of  England  and  of  the  continent,  in  the  English  Gospela 
and  in  the  great  Christian  poem  of  the  Old-Saxons,  tbe 
Founder  of  Christianity  bears  the  name,  not  of  the  Saviour 


'  Mr.  Pftmn  (Hlatofy  of  England,  i.  651)  glvM  ft  long  liftt  of  word*  of 
thu  dftw.  Some  of  hi*  flxatnplM  itre  to  the  [lurpoee  ;  in  othen  he  bfts 
uiut«kea  commoo  Arjriin  urigin  for  deiiTatioD,  like  tbe  Oennun  who, 
wiihiug  to  get  rii]  nf  Ijitin  wordi,  begun  hy  (brbi<l(iiug  I'ater  mud  jtfuU^r. 
Sbo  ftbo  Eule,  PhiloI<^  of  tbe  EogU«b  Tongue,  1 S ;  Morru,  Ulctofical 
Outliiua,  29. 

*  I  niftf  to  iuch  word«  w  metncle  and  ftrmnt  (mob  Elftric,  a.  s.),  if  thaw 
rokUy  kro  Lntia  wordo. 

*  This  oowhttfQ  oomeii  out  more  ■Imogly  than  In  some  of  tbe  etiiy  entriea 
in  tbe  Chronicles.  30,  "  Hair  wins  Crist  gffuUod ;  '*  33,  "  Star  wscs  Crist 
aft'trvjen /'  34,  "  Uor  WBS  S&  Paulus  gthuYrfed;"  63,  '■  Hur  filaroua  m 
yifdn>ell0re  foHtford«." 
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but  of  the  Heahr?  Such  was  the  lang^uage,  a  language 
whose  native  vooabiilary  had  hecn  enlarged  by  a  few 
tecbnica)  words  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  a  few  words 
of  meaner  luie  borrowed  from  the  Briton,  but  on  whose 
essential  character  the«e  foreig-n  elements  had  wrought  no 
|>erceptible  change — a  lunguoge  in  which  pag-e  after  pagfc 
might  be  written  without  a  uiugle  foreign  word— which 
our  fathers  spoke  when  their  own  tongue  was  to  meet 
face  to  face  with  a  rival  on  its  own  ground.  The  slight 
change  which  was  caused  by  the  Banish  con(|ue5t  hardly 
concerns  us  here,  Philologers  have  pointed  oat  not  a  few 
words  and  forms  which  may  rank  as  a  Scandinavian  infa- 
sion  into  English  ;'^  but  the  mproFtudent  ofhistory  finds  the 
coming  of  the  Dane  marked  by  little  more  than  a  change  of 
name  in  a  single  office.  The  shire  is  no  longer  ruled  by  its 
Ealdorman  but  by  its  EarL  But,  even  if  the  Scandinavian 
influence  ou  English  had  been  fur  greater  than  it  was, 
the  tongue  of  the  Dane  would  have  been  simply  a  third 
Teutonic  dialect,  alongside  of  the  tongues  of  tlie  Angle  and 
the  Saxon,  All  three  would  have  formed  but  a  single 
whole  in  the  face  of  the  coming  Romance  invasion.  In 
this  matter  also^  as  in  all  others,  the  days  of  King  William 
east  their  shadow  before  them  in  the  days  of  King  Ead- 
ward.  When  Robert  the  son  ofWymarcand  Richard  the  son 
of  Scrob  settled  ou  English  groiiiid,  they  brought  with 
them  at  least  one  French  thing  with  a  French  name  in  the 
form  of  the  hateful  ca^th!^  And,  as  Eadward  loved  to 
surround  himself  with  Romance-speaking  courtiers,  one 
of  them^  if  he  did  not  bring  his  office  from  beyond 
sea,  at  It-ast  brought  with  hiza  a  new  name  for  his 
office,  when  the  writ  and  seal  of  the  English  King  were 
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French 

in  ira*k-r 
EodwoiiU 


'  "Dio  IJrlianH  \»  the  well-knowQ  name  of  Uie  Old-Svcou  poom.    So  in 
the  BngUBh  GtitpeU  ''mc  ffirtmJ"  hiu  dUpW«d  the  {iroper  name  J&tua. 
'  See  OvoeU,  Philolugical  Eways,  p.  i8S;  Standard  Eotfluh,  41,  47. 
'  SmtoI.  lL  p.' 140. 
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first  issued  by  his  Norman  Chancellor}  Then  came  tli~ 
actual  Conquest,  the  settlement  of  the  French-speaking- 
King  and  h\s  following  of  French-speaking  Earln,  BishopSj 
kuighta,  clerks,  and  citizene.  They  spread  themselves 
through  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  took  thoir  place, 
instead  of  or  alongside  of  Englishmen,  in  every  rank  above 
the  villain.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that,  from  the  very 
first,  crowds  of  Englishmen  must  have  found  it  needful  to 
learn  French,  and  crowds  of  Frenchmen  must  have  found 
it  expedient  to  learn  English.  The  wonder  is  that,  for  so 
long  a  time,  the  two  languages  vent  on  side  by  nde^ 
almost  untouched  by  one  another's  presence.  In  the  later 
years  of  the  Chronicles  a  few  French  words  creep  in.  We 
must  now  say  French  ;  for  this  third  infusion  is  not,  like 
the  two  earlier  infusions,  a  direct  Latin  infusion.  It  is  an 
infusion  of  words  which  are  indeed  of  Latin  origiu,  but 
which  came  to  uh,  not  in  their  older  Latin  shape,  hut  in  the 
shape  which  they  had  taken  in  the  Romance  speech  of 
Northern  Gaul.  A  few  Norman  objects  and  Norman  ideas 
keep  their  French  names.  William  Rufus  builds  the /oncrr,* 
and  Robert  of  Belesme  is,  to  the  joy  of  all  men,  mjtrison 
done.^  The  tower  was  something  of  which  men  had  not  be- 
fore Been  the  like  in  the  land,  and  the  doing  of  men  in  jirison 
was  a  thing  which  had,  to  say  the  least,  become  far  more 
common  since  the  elder  William  came  into  England.  Jti^fiee 
too,  not  in  the  general  sense  of  right,  but  in  the  sjieeial  sense 
of  heavy  and  speedy  vengeance  on  offenders,  was,  if  not  a 
new  idea,  a  thing  which  was  fiir  more  on  men's  lips  than  it 
had  been  in  the  elder  day.  We  therefore  read  of  the  good 
justice  which  Henry  of  Anjou  did,  and  which  his  prtxle- 
cessor  Stephen  failed  to  do.  All  these  words  may  in  some 
sort  pass  for  technical  terms.     They  are  additions  to  the 

'  8e«  vuL  U.  p.  359,  and  ibore,  p.  43a. 

*  tlinjii,  Petrib.  1097,  iioo. 

*  lb.  1 1 1  J.    "  Rotbert  d*  BKlerane  he  let  nUnAo  and  on  prbnne  doo.** 
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vocabulary  of  the  languagfl  which  are  accounted  for  hy  the  ch.  xxr. 

circumstances  of  the  time.     In  oue  ease  only  do  we  find 

a  French  word  in  the  Chronicle  wliere  an  Knglish  word 

would  have  expressed  the  same  meaning  as  fully  and  as 

clearly.     Under  the  Conqueror  we  heard  of  the  goodyriV^  "P»b"^for' 

that  he  made  in  the    land ;  of  the  two  Henries,  his  son 

and  his  g-reat-grandsou,  we  read  that  they  made  peace} 

Here   in  this   last   case  we  have  perhaps  the  very    first  Bednnuv 
...         -  I'll  t     ®'  ***  *^" 

beginning  of  a  process  wliich  has  gone  en  ever  since,  the  placement 

process  by  which  foreign  words  have  been  added  to  ourl,^^ 
language,  not  only  wbcn  they  were  renlly  needed  to 
express  things  which  had  no  English  names,  but  when 
there  were  English  words  in  use  which  would  have  served 
the  purpose  as  well.  No  differeuoe  can  Im*  seen  between 
i\iQ  frith  which  was  made  by  King  William  and  the  peace 
which  was  made  by  King  Henry.  When  the  Chronicler 
wrote  peace  when  frith  would  have  done  as  well,  he  was, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  language, 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  modem  writer  who 
uses  any  other  word  of  French  or  other  foreign  birth  when 
he  has  a  plain  English  word  at  hand  which  would  in  most 
cases  set  forth  his  meaning  far  more  clearly. 

But  by  the  time  that  we  reach  the  last  pages  of  the 
Peterlmrough  Chronicle,  another  kind  of  change  has  come 
in.  The  language  has  not  only  begun  to  take  in  foreign 
words,  as  it  had  done  more  or  less  from  the  beginning — it 
has  not  only  reached  the  further  stage  of  taking  them  in 
when  they  were  not  needed— the  lanfjuage  itself  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  Tlic  few  foreign  words  which  had  thus 
far  crept  in  had  in  no  way  affected  the  integrity  of  the 
English  tongue;  but  that  tongue  itself  was  already  affected 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1137,  of  St«ph«n,  "He  na  iMffw  ne  did;'*  1087,  of 
Williiun,  '*)>»tgo<l«  frid  }>e  he  TDACiMi'e  uD  bL>4iQ  lande  ,"  1 1 58,  of  Heniy  the 
Secnnd,  "  for  ho  dide  gud  itistitt  and  uukudu  pais."  Ou  Heiiry  the  Kintt, 
ieeabove,p.  15^. 
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by  a  cause  which  tlio  Conquest  did  much  to  strcn^hen. 
All  laiiguagos,  as  1  have  already  said,  have  a  tendeucy  to  lose 
the  elaborate  systems  of  inflexion  with  which  they  be^an. 
Men  become  too  idle  or  too  careless  to  regard  minate  dis- 
tinctions of  endin;^,  just  as  they  become  too  idle  or  too 
carclees  to  give  every  letter  its  full  sound,*  There  is  pro- 
bably no  atage  of  any  language  in  which  every  grammatical 
nicety  is  strictly  attended  to  in  ordinary  speech.  The  real 
wonder  is  that  they  ever  were  attended  to  at  all,  that 
the  elaborate  system  of  the  Greek  or  the  Gothic  inflexioiis 
was  preserved,  ae  iu  any  case  it  must  have  been,  for 
many  ages  without  the  ose  of  writing.  "When  a  lan- 
guage is  written,  when  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
literary  composition,  a  chock  is  at  once  put  on  the 
process  of  decay.  A  standard  of  correctness  is  formed 
which  for  literary  purposes  may  last  for  ages.  Iu  the 
very  earliest  Greek  that  we  have,  in  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves,  wc  can  sec  the  beginnings  of  the  changes 
which  distinguish  modern  Greek  from  ancient.  In  the 
earliest  Latin  inscriptions  we  can  see  the  Iieginnings 
of  the  changes  which  distinguish  modern  Italian  from 
Latin,  But  in  each  case  a  literary  standard  was  fixed. 
One  among  the  languages  of  Italy  became  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  literary  composition,  and  one  among  the  dialects 
of  Greece  became  the  sole  instrument  of  literary  prose 
composition.  But,  alongside  of  both,  the  local  dialects, 
the  colliiquial  forms,  the  haflty  and  careless  speech  which 
did  not  always  trouble  itself  to  give  every  word  its  right 
ending,  went  on  to  take  a  more  definite  s]ia|ve  in  later  times 
in  the  form  of  the  Ilomaic  and  Romance  languages.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  literary  or  coiirtl)'  ascendency 
of  Athens,  Pergamos,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  kept 
up  one  fixed  standard  of  literary  Greek.  But  Polybios  no 
more  wrote  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  speech  of  his  own 

^  Max  MUller,  Science  of  LvigtM^  i.  41,  ii.  185. 


crty  than  Glial kokondyles  did.'     So  it,  was  wifb  Engrlish. 
As  long  as  tlicre  was  n  native  court,  native  nnbles,  native 
prolate,   a   native   literary  olafis  who   loved  to  read   the 
Chronicles    or   to   hearken   to   the    songs    of   their   own 
people,   so   long   there  was   a    filed   standard   of  literary 
Knglisb,   just    as   in    after    days    there    came    to    bo    a 
fixed  standard  of  literary  English  agaiu.     Bat  for  three 
hundred  years  English  ceased  to  be  a  literary  and  coirrtly 
language.     English  became,  in  the  face  of  French,  pretty 
much  what  Welsh  is  now  iu  Wales  in  the  face  of  English. 
The  comparison  is  not  quite  exact.    English  never  went 
80  utterly  out  of  official  and  polite  use   in  England   as 
WeUh   has  done  in  Wales.     In  the   modern  Principality 
there  are  many  among  what  are  called  the  upper  classes 
who  profess  a  strong  Welsh  patriotism,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  English  birth.     But  the  British  tongue 
is  to  them   a   foreign   tongue.     If  they  know   anything 
mlxmt  it  at  all,  they  have  learned  it  of  set  purpose,  as  a 
iDatt«r  of  curiosity.     But  during  the  whole  time  when 
Frenrh  was  the  polite  language  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  very  many  of  the  French-speaking  cbisses  in  England 
could  speak  English  on  occasion,  and  that  many  who  could 
not  speak  it  understood  it  when  it  was  spoken.    Still,  iu  the 
rough  way  in  which  alone  one  state  of  things  ever  resembles 
another,  the  position  of  Welsh  now  gives  a  fair  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  English  then.    English  had  be- 
come a  mere  popular  tongue,  a  vnlgar  tongue,  the  tongue 
which  was  the  daily  speech   only  of  the   less   cultivated 
classes.     The  tongue  of  learning  was  I^atinj    the  tongue 
of  polite  intercourse  was  French.   Thus  there  was  no  longer 
any   fixed  lilerarj'  standard  of  Engliish ;    the  chief  check 
on  that  process  of  decay  which  goes  on  in  all  times  and 
places   was  taken   away.     It  followed  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that,  besides  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
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EFFECTS  OP   THE  CONQUEST  ON   LANOUAOB. 

into  the  iangiiage,  the  lang-un^  itself  berame  corrupted. 
There  wiis  no  longer  auylliing'  to  check  the  natural 
tendency  to  disregard  the  grammatical  delicacies  of  the 
written  langiiage.  Afen  wrote  as  they  epoke,  and  they 
Bpoke  as  it  gave  them  least  trouble  to  epcak.  The  old 
distinctions,  the  old  inflexions,  were  no  longer  regarded. 
The  change  comes  in  with  a  rush,  as  soon  as  the  generation 
wbit'h  liad  been  taught  by  men  who  could  rememljer  the 
old  time  had  died  out.  Tlie  later  pages  of  the  Chronicle, 
though  they  contain  passages  of  the  highest  natural  elo- 
quence, are,  in  point  of  mere  language,  utterly  corrupt. 
It  needs  a  skiliul  philologer  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  English  of  the  days  of  iKlfred  and  the  Knglish  of 
the  days  of  Harold.  But  any  one  can  mark  the  difference 
between  the  English  of  the  days  of  Harold  and  the 
English  of  the  days  of  Stephen.  One  most  important 
difTerence  is  that,  while  sj>ecinl  study  is  needed  fully  to 
understand  the  elder  form  of  the  language,  any  one  who 
understands  modern  English,  if  he  has  any  share  at  all  of 
linguistic  tact,  can  pretty  well  make  out  the  last  few  pagee 
of  the  Chrouiole.  That  is  to  say,  the  language  had  bctgao 
to  take  one  great  step  towards  its  modem  form  by  casting 
aside  or  confusing  all  grammatical  delicacies.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  with  the  kindred  tongues.  A  man 
who  has  never  learned  the  Scandinavian  languages,  but 
who  tries  to  make  them  out  by  the  help  of  English  and 
German,  will  find,  i)erhap8  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  that 
his  kuowledge  of  modern  English  helps  him  more  n-ith 
modem  Danish  than  his  knowledge  of  Old-English  helps 
him  with  OM-Norsk.  In  the  like  sort,  some  of  the  local 
forms  of  High-Gcrmun,  in  which  no  great  heed  is  paid  to 
inflexion,  strange  and  uncouth  as  they  seem  at  first  sight, 
will  soon  be  found  to  come  nearer  to  English  than  the 
classical  High-German.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  difiereat 
Teutonic  dialects  have  in  some  points  been  parting  away  frono 
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one  another,  in  one  point  they  have  been  drawing  nearer  to  ch.  xxv. 

one  another.  By  getting  rid,  more  or  leas  completely,  of  the 
ancient  system  of  intlexions,  the  vocabulary  of  each  tongue 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  the  original  roots,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  those  roots  is  thus  enabled  to  stand  fortii  more  clearly. 


In  this  way  we  see  that,  before  a  century  had  passed  Summary 
from  the  coming  of  William,  before  the  English  Chronicle  Uugtdstic 
had  died  out  in  the  last  broken  sentences  which  record  the  '■"*^'* 

of  the 

coming  and  the  praises  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  the  Norman  Oonqueat. 
Conquest  bad  aHected  the  English  langimgc  in  two  ways. 
It  had  had  a  direct  effect   by  adding  to  the  number  of 
words  of  Latin  origin  in  the  English  tongue.     And  it  had 
done  this  in  a  new  way,  by  bringing  in  words  which  did 
not  come  direct  from   the  Latin,  but  which  had  already 
gone  throagh  the  stage  of  passing  from  Latin  into  French, 
And    many  of  these    French  words   no    longer  expressed 
new  ideas,  but  merely  displacwl  or  stood  beside  English 
words  of  the  same  meanings.     The  Conquest  also  indirectly 
affected  the  language  by  thrusting  it  down  from  the  rank 
of  a   literary   to   that   of  a  mere  popular  language,  and 
thereby  taking  away  the  chief  cheek  to  tliat  process  of 
decay  which  affects  all  languages.     Both  processes  were  Gndtial 
gradual.     French    words  were  constantly  coming   in,  in-ofti,t. 
flexions  were  constantly  dropping  off;  but,  for  more  than  ^'**^"- 
two  hundred   years  after   the   coming  of  William,    both 
processes,  though  they  were  always  going  on,  went  on  but 
slowly.     That  is,  they  went  on  but  slowly  as  long  as  the  Um  of 
two  languages  really  lived  on,  aide  by  side,  like  two  streams  Englieh 
flowing  side  by  side,  but  not  intermingling.     During  this  "^  ^'^ 
time  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  must,  like 
a  largo  part  of  the  |>eople  of  Wales  now,  have  habitually 
spoken  two  languages.    The  difference  between  the  French- 
speaking  and  the  English -speaking  man  did   not  always 
mean  that  the  one  could  speak  no  English  and  the  other  could 
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ca.  ixv.  speak  no  French.  Itsimplymeantthat  the  one  spolce  French 
at  his  fire-side  and  English  only  on  oecasion,  while  the  other 
spoke  Eujjlish  at  his  fire-side  and  French  only  on  occasion. 
Each  And  we  must  also  remember  that  many  of  each  class  woold 

oSSJtood  understand  the  lang-uag^e  of  the  other,  even  when  they  could 
by  many     ^^^  si>cak  it.    When  a  lanifuag*  is  learned  as  a  meie  matter 
not  speak    of  book-leaminff,  a  man  may  read  a  language  with  perfect 
ease,  though  he  can  neither  speak  it  himself  nor  understand 
it  when  others  speak  it.     The  written  words  are  familiar 
to  his  eye,  hut  their  sounds  arc  not  fumiliur  to  his  ear. 
And,  of  the  two,  he  commonly  finds  it  caster  to  speak 
the  foreign  language  himself  than  to  understand  it  when 
it  is  spoken  by  others.     He  ran  understaud  each  word  by 
itself,  but  the  general  sound  of  the  language  is  strange  to 
him.     In  a  time  when  there  is  comparatively  little  book- 
learning,  but  when  several  langimges  are  spoken  in  ihe 
same  country,  the  ease  is  exactly  opposite.     The  sounds  of 
all   are    familiar;   and    it   may  hapjien   that   a   man   can 
thoroughly  understand  a  language  when  spoken  which  he 
can  scarcely  speak  at  all  himself.     And  we  mnst  remember 
that,  in  every  country  of  Western  Eurojie,  the  sound  of  one 
language  beside  the  vcmaeular  must  have  been  perfectly 
familiar.    Everybody  in  England  was  used  to  the  soond 
of  Latin  as  well  as  to  the  sound  of  English.     Everybody 
in  Normandy  was  used  to  the  sound  of  Latin  as  well  as  to 
the  sound  of  French.     This  alone  would  make  it  more  easy 
for  each  to   become  familiar  with  the   sound  of  a  third 
language.     The  state  of  a  man  who  perfectly  understands 
a  langm^Cj  though  he  can  speak  it  only  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  several  illustrious  men, 
and  the  like  must  have  been  the  case  with  myriads  of  men 
of  whom  it  is  not  recorded.     Charles  the  Great,  eloquent  in 
Latin   as   well   as    in    German,    understood   Greek    when 
spoken,  but  could  not  s])cak  it  well  himself.'     Frederick 

'  Egtnhardi  Vita  K.  25.     "  lAtinam  itn  cUilicit,  ut  eqae  itla  ac  patrl* 
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Barbarossa,  eloquent  in  German,  onderstood  Latin  when 
spoken,  but  spoke  it  himself  only  imperfectly.'  So  in  our 
own  land,  an  ineidental  story  lets  us  know  that  Henry 
the  Second  uuderstood  spoken  English,  though  it  would 
seem  that  he  could  not  himself  speak  it.^  In  the  reign  of 
his  SOD  we  find  a  Bishop  of  Norman  birth  mentioning  it  as 
something  remarkable  and  blameworthy  in  another  Bishop 
of  Norman  birth  that  he  understood  no  English.'  In 
the  same  generation  we  find  an  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund's, 
the  famous  Samson,  counting  it  as  a  merit  in  an  English 
churl  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lord-farmer  that 
he  eoold  speak  no  French.*  It  is  plain  then  that,  through- 
out the  twelfth  centurj-.  though  French  was  the  home- 
apeech  of  the  higher  ranks  and  English  the  home-speech 
of  the  lower,  there  was  at  least  nothing  wonderful  in  a 
man  of  the  highest  rank  being  able  to  speak  English,  or  in 

linguft  orare  sit  aolitos ;  Omcam  vera  molioR  Ijitolligore  qDJUn  pronuatiuv 
potermt." 

1  RaHeric,  iv.  So  (who  cbariy  eopie*  Eginhard) ;  "  In  p*triK  lintniA  ad- 
modum  facundiw,  X.alinAUi  rero  iiicliit«  iittuUtj^uru  potest  quoro  pronutiti&rH." 

*  The  tUyry-  U  tuld  more  Uiui  once  by  (jimliluii  CunbreniUM,  It.  Krunb. 
i.  6,  Expug.  i.  40,  whure  a  WelRlunikn  ii[M^kii  to  Henry  the  Seumd  ia 
English  (quaii  Teiitonico').  T1)«  K  in^  clearly  andenttandM  him,  birt  be  either 
oannot  <ir  will  ar>t  anawer  him  is  the  aame  toogne.  Henry  HiMaka  in  Frenob 
(tingua  Galli<»)  to  a  knij^ht  of  Glamorgan,  Philip  of  Maroross,  who  ex- 
phuns  the  King's  meaning  to  the  WoUhmon  in  Englinh  (AngHco).  The 
fact  that  the  knight  of  Glamorgan  both  undentoocl  and  spoke  Engliih, 
while  the  King  understood  it  but  did  not  speak  it.  is  worth  notiiig.  I  oonoelve 
that  "  Tt^utonice  "  ia  nmply  the  grand  style  for  English.  If  any  one  cbooaea 
to  take  it  fio-  thv  sjiccch  of  the  I'1oming«,  it  nlinwn  that  Flemish  luid  Engli^ 
wore  VD  near  that  he  who  undemUxM]  one,  understood  the  ot-her.  Thierry 
(iii.  9S)  prefers  to  quote  the  story  frnm  Bmmton  (1079)  rathor  than  from 
GtralduB.  and  misapplies  it  to  prove  that  Henry  did  iicit  understand 
Engliah.      For  other  caB««  of  th*  use  of  English  see  Appendix  WW. 

*  Sec  the  letter  of  Hu^h  of  Nonant,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  aboat  WUUam 
Loogchamp,  Bitihop  of  Ely  (see  Appendix  W.),  in  Benedict,  ii.  319;  R. 
HowdfT),  iii-  I46. 

*  Thi«  story  is  tokl  by  Jocclin  of  Brakclond,  1^.  "  TTnimi  •olom 
manerium  de  Tttrp  carta  stia  con6nnavit  citidara  Anglico  natione  glebn 
adsorrptn^  de  cii)ub  iidelitat«  pleniua  confidebat,  quia  bonoa  agricola  erat,  et 
quia  neaciebat  loqoi  Gallioe." 
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a  man  of  the  lowest  rank  being  able  to  speak  French,  when 
80  to  Biieak  was  needful  for  either  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  singalar  things  connected  with  this 
branch  of  our  subject  is  that,  throughout  the  twelfth 
century,  our  notices  of  language  in  any  way  are  so  few. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  already  quoted,  we 
are  told  what  language  a  man  8[)oke  or  did  not  speak ; 
but  we  are  far  oftener  left  to  guess.  I  do  not  remember 
that,  in  the  vast  mass  of  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  the  quarrel  of  King  Henry  and  Archbishop  Thomas, 
there  is  any  distinct  notice  of  the  kind.  We  see  th*t 
Thomas  and  many  of  those  about  him  were  in  feeling  very 
good  Englishmen ;  we  are  not  told  when  they  spoke 
French  and  when  they  spoke  English.'  A  reader  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  things  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  they  spoko  nothing  but  Latin.  One  thing 
at  least  is  certain ;  the  use  of  French  as  an  official 
languagOj  though  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  a  very  gradual  and  distant  result.  English 
went  out  of  use,  but  for  a  long  time  French  did  not  come 
in.  From  the  days  of  ^thelbcrht  English  and  Latin  had 
been  alternative  languages  for  public  and  private  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  days  of  William  they  remained  so. 
Under  William  himself,  though  most  of  his  writs  and 
other  nets  are  in  Latin,  a  good  many  arc  in  English  ;  not 
on©  is  in  French.  The  English  writs  of  William  follow 
the  ancient  formulce,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  a  document 
which  otherwise  might  have  come  from  Cnut,  if  not  from 
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'  It  U  iDtntioQBd  in  oao  of  the  letteni  of  Thnmu  (No.  346,  Gflai,  iv.  19X) 
ttut  the  Emprosi  Mfttildft  onlered  thd  Constitutions  of  Qftrc-adob  to  be  rakd 
in  Latin  mnA  ezpliiiDed  in  French  ("  pnpcepit  nobis  enj  LAtuui  Uigore,  et 
expooere  OftUic«"].  In  AJao'i  Life  of  Thomiis  (Giles,  I.  358)  the  EaiI  of 
Anmdel  ipeakji  "  i^ogantar.  sod  in  sua  lingua  ; '  that  m  doubtleait  in  French. 
Lyttelton  (iv.  77)  and  Berlngton  (Homy  the  Seoond,  133)  both  make  him 
ii|>«ttk  KtigUah.  In  both  thi^ac  camu  tlio  op|KigItJon  ia  not  between  Froaoh 
and  EogUiih,  but  betweoD  French  aud  Lottin. 
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Eadgar,  crowded  with  Norman  names.  But  after  William's  cu.  xw. 
day  documents  in  the  national  tong-uo  becomo  rarer, 
and  after  Henry  the  First  they  are  rare  indeed.^  But  lncrea««d 
it  is  by  Latin,  not  by  French,  that  the  phiee  of  the  Latin, 
national  tongue  is  takt.'n.  French  does  not  come  in  till  a 
later  time,  and  the  time  when  it  does  come  in  is  most 
si^nifiLaut.  While  the  Conquest  was  fresh,  while  the 
distinction  between  Norman  and  Knglisliman  was  still 
sharply  drawn,  the  Ent»lJsh  lan^ua^  remained  in  frequent 
use.  As  Norman  and  Englishman  beg-an  to  draw  nearer 
toj^ther,  the  common  tong-ue  of  Western  Christendom  waft 
used  instead  of  the  distinctive  tongue  of  either  of  them. 
It  is  only  when  differences  were  forgotten,  when  all  the  Tae  of 
men  of  the  land  were  alike  Englishmen,  when  all  English-  gi^  of  th« 
men  were  leagued  together  in  the  common  struggle  against  '^'"*™  ^^ 
the  stranger,  that  the  tongue  of  the  stranger  bociime  a 
common  tongue  for  olDcial  documents.  All  through  the 
thirteenth  century,  while  everything  else  is  getting  more 
and  more  English,  the  official  speech  is  getting  more  and 
more  French.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  an 
anomaly;  but  the  cause  is  plain.  As  long  as  a  broad  line 
was  drawn  between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  the  use  of 
the  French  tongue  was  a  badge  of  conquest ;  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  conquered  English.  And,  whatever  smaller 
people  may  have  done,  most  certainly  no  King,  hardly 
Rufus  himself,  was  at  all  likely  to  do  anything  that  would 
be  a  mere  useless  insult  to  his  English  subjects.  It  was 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  two  hostile  tongues— 
between  the  tongue  of  the  people  which  was  strange  to 
men  high  in  rank  and  ofTiee  and  the  tongue  of  men  high 
in  rank  and  office  which  was  strange  to  the  {)eople — when 
it  was  silently  agreed  to  lay  both  aside  in  favour  of  that 
Imperial  tongue  which  was  equally  familiar  or  ef|ually 
strange  to  men  of  both  nations.     But,  when  old  wrongs 

'  See  Appendix  WW, 
VOL.  V.  Mm 
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tlie  Norman  seUlers  had  become  Kng'lisbmcn  in  feelings, 
things  altog-etber  changed.  The  ose  of  the  French  tongue 
was  no  longer  an  insult,  even  to  those  who  did  not  tbcm- 
eelvos  understand  it.  It  was  no  long-er  a  badge  oF  con- 
quest, but  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  make  ut»e  on 
many  public  occasions  of  the  tongue  which  was  most 
familiar  both  to  the  courtly  and  to  the  literary  cla^a.  It  is 
a  speaking  fact  that  the  Brst  certain  instance  of  the  use  of 
Frencli  in  an  oflicial  document  should  come  in  the  year  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  from  the  band  of  Stephen  LangtonJ 
So,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  Acts  of  Parliament, 
public  letters,  and  the  like,  are  commonly  written  in 
Freuch  and  arc  never  written  in  Knglish,  This  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  fusion  of  Normans  and 
English  was  now  complete.  French  was  still  the  tongue 
which  was  best  understood  by  the  mass  of  those  who  had 
a  hand  in  public  aSairs ;  but  its  use  was  no  longer  felt  as 
marking  tbem  oH'  as  a  conquering  class  from  the  mass  of  a 
couquered  nation. 

It  was  thus  u  result,  but  amost  indirect  result,  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  that  the  tongue  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
seemed  for  a  while  to  become  the  public  language  of  Eng- 
land. For  a  while  it  utterly  displaced  the  national  tongue ; 
it  partially  displaced  even  the  common  tongue  of  Western 
Christeudom.  This  was  a  distant  result  of  the  Conquest,  one 
which  could  not  take  place  till  the  immediate  results  of  the 
Conquest  had  passed  away.  But,  before  we  come  to  this 
stage,  there  is  one  moment,  one  of  the  greatest  moments 
oven  in  that  great  age,  when  we  see  the  three  tongues 
which  men  si>oke  in  England  employed  side  by  side  to 
Th .■  thrcE  announce  one  of  the  tiiumphs  of  English  freedom.  The 
nwion  of  proclamation  in  which  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
'*j*-         announced  to  the  English  people  was  put  forth  in  LatiQ, 

*  See  F»rle,  V^lolagy  of  the  "En-^Vaii  Tongue,  Si- 
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in  French,  and  in  English.  Its  Eng^Hsh  form  has  been  spoken  en.  xxv. 
of,  from  different  points  of  view,  as  the  iirst  and  as  the  last 
of  English  pnhlic  documents.  Now  it  has  been  remarked  by 
a  master  of  English  philology  that  this  document  bears  the 
stamp  of  being  put  into  form  by  some  one  to  whom  English 
compoeition  was  unusual.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  natural 
stage  of  any  English  dialect.  Its  spoiling  is  strange  and 
artificial ;  it  looks  like  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  man, 
in  striving  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  a  tongue  with 
which  he  is  little  familiar,  reproduces  them  in  an  exaggerated 
shape.^  This  document,  the  document  which  bears  among 
its  signatures  the  name  of  England's  deliverer  written  in 
the  English  tongue,  the  document  signed  by  '*  Simon  of 
Muntfort,  Eorl  on  Leicester,"  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of 
English  of  that  age  wliich  was  addressed  to  the  whole 
English  nation.  Since  English  had  ceased  to  be  a  literary  Xosun 
language,  since  it  had  ceased  to  have  one  common  literary  KoL'iidi 
standard,  there  hail  been  nothing  to  check  the  diversities 
of  local  dialects.  Each  man  who  wrote,  wrote  in  the 
speech  of  his  own  district.  Each  man  followed  the  spelling 
which  he  thought  best  expressed  the  sound,  even  if  he  did 
not,  as  was  done  by  at  least  one  iugenious  writer,  deWse  an 
elalwratc  system  of  spelling  for  himself.*  The  royal  official, 
whoever  he  was,  who  was  called  on  to  draw  up  the  three 
forms  of  the  famous  proclamation  of  Henry  the  Third  must 
have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sound  of  English ; 
he  could  no  doubt  s{>eak  it,  whenever  there  was  any  need 
for  him  so  to  do.  But  he  was  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  EngUHli  composition;  when  he  wrote,  he  was 
doubtless  wont  always  to  write  either  in  French  or  in 
Latin.  It  is  not  wonderfid  then  that  his  English  should 
not  be  the  natural  English  of  the  time.     It  was  as  when 


'  Thin  ia  Mr.  Earlu's  remark.  Philology  of  the  Englisli  Too^e,  69-73. 
*  tike  Onnittj  oa  wIiom  spelling  see  Dr.  Wbtco's  f  rcEftco,  Ixxx ;  Enrla, 
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an  educat^^  man  tric»  to  write  m  a  provmoial  dialect ; 
he  never  writes  it  exactly  aa  it  is  spoken  by  those  to 
whose  lips  it  cornea  as  a  matter  of  course.  Still  both  the 
political  and  the  linguistic  importance  of  this  famous 
document  is  of  the  highest  order.  It  shows  that  those 
who  were  in  power  fully  understood  that  the  class  who 
understood  only  English,  at  any  rate  the  class  to  whom 
Eug^lish  was  more  familiar  than  either  French  or  Latin,  was 
a  class  which  was  entitled  to  have  its  share  in  a  national 
movement  aud  to  know  all  that  was  beinjj^  done  for  the 
good  or  the  ill  of  the  nation.  A  proclamation  of  this  kind 
was  something  which  needed  to  be  brought  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  man  ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  state 
paper  was  something  of  a  ditrcrent  kind.  At  no  time  is  the 
actual  text  of  the  law  very  familar  to  the  mass  of  those  who 
are  called  on  to  obey  it,  or  the  exact  text  of  a  treaty  very 
familiar  to  all  who  arc  bound  by  it.  That  such  documents 
should  be  written  in  French  could  be  no  real  grievance  to 
those  who  never  gi-umbled  at  their  being  written  in 
Latin.  The  use  of  French  was  convenient  to  one  part  of 
the  nation,  and  it  did  no  dan^age  to  the  other.  The  Eng- 
lish proclamation  of  Henry  the  Third  proves  that  the 
English-speaking  part  of  the  nation  was  not  neglected; 
the  French  documents  of  Edward  the  Timt  in  no  way 
prove  that  it  was. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  more  frequent  use  of  French 
which  marks  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  may 
have  something  to  do  with  another  cause.  Under  the 
(ircumstances  of  the  Norman  and  English  races  in  Eng- 
land it  was,  as  I  have  just  shown,  only  natural  that  the 
tongue  of  the  Norman  should  make  its  greatest  appa- 
rent conquest  just  at  the  time  when  the  Eiiglishuiun 
bad  made  his  greatest  real  conquest.  It  was  then  that 
the  Romance  speech  of  Northern  Gaul  won  that  place  as 
the  official  speech  of  England  which  it  has  not  quite  lost 
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yet.     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  purely  In  the  ch.  xxv, 

character  of  a  Norman   tongue   that  it  won   tlmt  place.  P<w«Hc 

inntwnoe 
Besides  the  oauaes  which  were  at  work  in  the  relations  frvui 

between  Englishmen  and  Normans,  the  proness  is  not  at  u^^^ 
all  unlikely  to  have  been  helped  by  a  direct  inHuenee  ^*^ 
from  Fnince.  The  thirteenth  ocntur}'  was  the  time  when  the 
French  tongue  had  reached  the  height  of  its  influence,  the 
time  when  it  was  the  tongue  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe, 
from  Seotlatid  to  Cyprus.  And  we  have  seen'  that,  great 
and  English  as  Edward  the  First  was  in  his  main  oharaeter, 
there  was  still  a  French  side  to  him;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  under  him  the  foreign  inHuenne  which,  as  a  matter  of 
politics,  was  swept  away,  went  on  and  was  actually  strength- 
ened as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Thci-e  is  no  doubt  that  Edward  Edttuil'« 
the  First  could  speak  English  familiarly;  it  might  almost  of  Kngiinluj 
seem  that  he  spoke  it  habitually.'  But  this  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  tiiat  in  his  time  the  use  of 
French  as  a  fashionable  language  received  a  now  impulse. 
There  are  states  of  society  in  which  people  speak  a  lan- 
guage, not  because  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  familiar 
to  them,  but  because  it  is  the  one  whose  use  ie  thought 
to  be  tiie  sign  of  the  highest  politeness  and  refinement- 
This  cause  may  very  well  have  heljied  to  give  French  a 
new  start  just  at  the  time  when  other  causes  were  giving 
the  advantage  to  English.    And  this  seems  to  bo  borne  out  Fi"t  tagns] 

1         1       (»  1  f  »  1  •       •  .of  epocalo-  , 

by  the  fact  that,  from  about  this  ume,  we  come  across  signs  tion  on  th* 
of  a  distinct  consciousness  on  the  subject,  of  a  habit  of  J^^^*^ 
speculation  on  the  relations  Ijetween  the  different  languages 
used  in  the   country.     Of  such  a  feeling  we   have   seen 

*  Sec  Above,  p.  ^83. 

*  Wiiun  Llie  Tiirhitth  anibjuittdoni  are  brought  before  Kdwanl  (Walt. 
Hem.  i.  3.17))  "  Et  lut  F^lw.an1ii4  in  Ang'lico,  '  vo«  (juidom  jMloratiH  ma  aed 
niinime  dnigitifl;'  nee  intvllflxurunl  verlu  ejan,  eu  i(iuk1  {>er  inturpreUm 
loquflrentur  ei."  This  tn  a  mo«t  runmrkable  cvio,  a*  En}flLi)i  and  French 
wottld  be  »n  the  Bame  to  the  Turks,  ami  Etlward  coulil  hnnlly  have  bveu 
vtthout  a  French-t)|ieaking  interpreter.    Hee  Appendix  WW. 
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oa.  XXV.  nothing-  before,'  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  called  out 
by  some  new  and  speciitl  cause.  It  is  now  that,  for  the  first 
time,  an  English  chronicler  stops  to  explain  how  it  came 
that  French  as  well  as  English  was  spoken  in  England. 
Ribert  And  in  so  doing,  he  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word  "  Saxon" 
cMtcr'fl  UK  J"  that  modern  sense  which  has  led  to  so  many  mistakes 
"allTon ""*  ^°^  confusions.^  ■  This  conscious  eIX^oulation  about  the 
mnttcr  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  very  days  of  the  Conquest,  who,  while 
they  felt  the  diircrence  between  a  foreiya  and  a  native 
King,  seem  hardly  to  have  known  the  cause  of  that  dilVcr- 
ence.'  The  distinct  voice  of  "nationality"  is  first  heard 
at  the  moment  when  all  pretence  for  talking  about  an 
"  oppressed  nationality"  was  swept  away.  The  poet  for- 
sakes the  old  formula  of  "  French  and  English  "  for  the  new 
formula  of  "  Normans  and  Saxons,"  He  does  so  because 
in  his  days  "  Normans  "  and  *'  Saxons  "  had  come  to  be 
simply  two  chisscs,  no  longer  very  well  defined  classes,  of 
Englishmen.  He  complains,  perhaps  not  with  much  truth 
in  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that  "there 
is  no  land  that  holdeth  not  to  it«  kindly  speech  save 
Englnnd  only."  Here  are  the  words  of  a  distinct  protest, 
a  protest  which  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  century 
I  of  which  followed.  AVe  find  it  made  matter  of  complaint 
that  the  children  of  the  English  gentry  were  taught 
French  from  their  childhood,*  and  that  men  who  Cf>uld 
well  si>cak  English  chose  rather  to  speak  French.  Men 
now  learned  to  remark  that  the  native  speech  of  Eng- 

'  The  jihilolo^cal  apeoulRtionii  of  OtraliliiH  mnrl  Rng«r  Bnoon  (vM  Ooca- 
panCive  Pulitiu,  486)  do  not  Ixsar  at  till  on  thasa  poinbi. 

'  I  hare  quoted  (he  fvswigB  of  Rubort  of  Glwioestw  in  vuL  I.  p.  599. 

'  Sw  vol.  iv.  p.  618. 

*  Sc«  Iligdun,  ii.  159.  I  quote  him  in  the  vcman  of  Treviaa;  "Alio 
gfsntil  ueu  chUdreu  Imtv^  ItKUjt  to  Hpeku  Fruiuiche  froiii  \>e  tyui^  hat  ^cy 
hee^  i-rukked  m  here  L'ntdttl,  and  kurmoji  ipeke  and  playe  wip  a  chiMea 
brocbe ;  mnd  rpluoduahe  men  nil  likne  h^tn  self  to  genlil  in«n,  And  foadoji 
wi)i  greet  beajriuMe  for  to  8[>«ke  Freiwce,  for  to  he  i-toldo  uf." 
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land  wae  cut  np  mto  an  endless  variety  of  dialects,  cu.  xxr. ' 
while  tlie  strange  Bpeet-li  which  had  come  in  with  the 
Normans  was  spoken  after  one  fashion  only.*  All  this 
i»  the  languftge  of  an  ag-e  of  reflexion,  of  an  age  when 
the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  of  language  as  the  great 
badge  of  nationality,  was  conscious  and  strong.  And  Influtmco 
nothing  could  better  tend  to  strengthen  such  feelings  than  French 
the  state  of  things  which  went  on  through  the  j^'^ter^'J'J^ 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Iliis  was  a  state  of  things  **i>l""i»- 
marked  by  oonRtant  rivalry  and  warfare  with  Franco  as 
a  power,  combined  with  increasing  inHuence  of  French 
ways  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Edward  the  Third  himself 
warred  in  France,  less  as  an  English  King  engaged  in  a 
national  strife  with  Frenchmen  than  as  a  French  prince 
seeking  the  Crown  of  France,  But  his  English  armies, 
as  English  armies  had  done  from  the  days  of  Henry  the 
First — perhaps  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  himself — . 
fought  in  France  strictly  as  Englishmen  fighting  against 
Frenchmen.  French  wars  would  bring  it  more  clearly 
home  to  men's  minds  that  the  polite  and  courtly  speech 
of  their  own  land  was  strictly  a  foreign  tongue.  It  was 
in  no  way  wonderful  that  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
should  mark  the  time  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
nse  of  French  ;  it  was  stilt  less  wonderful  that  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  should  mark  the  time  of  a  distinct 
revolt  of  English  against  French,  and  of  the  final  victory, 
though  only  a  qualified  victory,  ou  the  part  of  English. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  complaints  which  French 
I  have  just  noticed  bring  out  strongly  the  point  on  which  ^  boS 
I  have  insisted  throughout,  that  those  who  spoke  French  K*"*"  ^^ 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  could,  in  potkmu. 

^  Uigden,  ii.  161.  "  ^e  langage  of  Normaudie  u  oomljmge  {jf  aiin}>er  londp, 
aod  hath  oon  mAn«r«  sAun  Among  rIIc  men  ftA  apokej)  hit  nnjt  Jn  Ecge- 
loiid."  This  marks  tha  diHtinctiun  between  »  genuine  popuUr  spevcb  and 
one  which  b  merely  «  speech  of  ]«unuug  or  iavhion.  So«  Quotit>  Bngliih 
Bli;thms,  ii.  4J7. 
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a  large  and  of  course  increasing  proportion,  Bpcak  English 
also.  But  thinffs  bad  changed  between  the  twelfth  century 
and  the  tbmloonth.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  man  of 
Norman  descent  spoke  French  naturally  and  habitually. 
Ho  knew  English  only  as  an  acqnircd  tongue,  to  be  spoken 
only  when  French  would  not  servo.  The  English  gentle- 
man of  the  fourteenth  century  —  his  Normon  or  Old- 
English  descent  is  now  quite  forgotten — spoke  English 
naturally ;  but  he  was  taught  French  from  his  childhood, 
because  to  speak  French  was  the  polite  and  fashionable 
thing.  When  it  came  to  this,  the  victory  of  English  was 
certain.  French  had  lost  all  real  hold  on  any  class  in  the 
country;  it  was  kept  up  by  a  mere  fashion  which  mi^ht 
change  at  any  moment.  And  in  the  later  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  strife  wss  decided.  A  name  which 
all  Englishmen  ougiit  to  hold  in  honour  is  that  of  John 
Cornwcll,  master  of  grammar,  who  (irst  began  the  chani^; 
by  which  English  boys  were  allowed  to  be  taugltt  in  their 
own  tongue  and  no  longer  in  that  of  the  stranger.'  By  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Third  the  victory  was  won.  If  we 
ask  for  a  particular  ilate  for  the  victory  of  English,  we 
may  take  the  year  when  English  displaced  French  as  the 
language  of  pleadings  in  the  higher  courts  of  law.  From 
this  time  the  steps  in  advance  arc  swift.  Tlie  enemy  of 
course  docs  not  give  way  all  at  once.  Men  wrote  in  French 
after  they  had  ceased  to  speak  it.  French  was  used  in 
public  documents  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  usc<l  in  private 
writings.  A  few  legal  anil  ofiiciul  phrases  linger  among 
us  still,  as  relics  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  wholly 

*  So  Myti  TrcvUa  in  ah  inKertion  of  hin  trunttlalinn  of  Higilen  (ii.  161): 
"  Jnhn  Comwaile,  n  luAiBtur  of  grammer,  chaungetl  I'O  lor«  in  gnuner  Bcote 
fend  rontitruecioua  of  Freuitche  in  to  Engtu<ctie ;  and  Kirh&nl  Pencricbe 
Icmeit  pe  manera  teohynge  of  hjrm  and  of  o|>erc  men  of  Penczicb  ;  ao  Kit 
now,  )>e  )«re  of  oure  Lord«  a  ^owaand  ^re  hundred  and  (oure  Kore  and  fyre, 
and  of  ^  HOCatUDde  kyng  Itichard  after  he  cunquest  njno,  in  alio  ^e  {^nunere 
•oolai  of  Engeloud,  children  luvc)*  FrcnKhe  and  oottitru«>  and  leni«)i  an 
EngUKba.^ 
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passed  away.  The  successor  of  Alfred  when,  like  Alfred,  cb.  xxv. 
she  lavH  aoUomes  of  law  before  her  Witan,  speaks  tbe  totif»aie 
of  -(Elfred.  ]Jut,  when  those  sehemes  of  law  have,  aecordin^ 
to  later  usag^,  takon  the  form  of  petitions  addreBsed  to  the 
sovereign,*  the  successor  of  William  gives  hor  assent  to 
thoBc  petitions  in  the  tongiie  of  William.  All  tUrou<^h  the 
fifleenth  century,  down  to  the  earlier  days  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  we  find  Acts  of  Parliament  written  in  French, 
while  the  letters  even  of  Kinn^s  are  in  English.^  But 
the  use  of  French  for  any  public  purpose  must  by  that 
time  have  be^n  the  merest  survival.  Long  before  those 
days  Henry  the  Fifth  was  represented  in  a  negotiation 
with  France  by  amba-Bsadors  who  could  not  speak  or 
understand  the  French  topgue.  In  a  spirit  which  later 
diplomatists  would  have  done  well  to  follow,  they  de- 
manded that  acts  to  which  Englishmen  were  to  put 
their  signatures  should  be  drawn  up,  not  in  the  local 
dialect  of  the  French  kingdom,  but  in  the  common 
speech  of  Western  Europe.* 

I  have  said  tliat,  though   the  victory  of  English  over  influence 
French  was  complete,  yet  it  was  only  a  modified  victory,  on  EogUisb. 
French  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave  way  to  English ; 
but,  in  the   process  of  giving  way   to  English,  it  greatly 
affected  the  tongue  to  which  it  gave  way.     It  gave  way  to 

1  TheftMent  of  UieCniwT)  to  ActHofPnrliiunetit,  thnt  IH,  in  theory,  petUioiu 
of  Parliament,  U  adll,  as  every  one  knowtt,  given  in  French,  But  botU  the 
Qneen'ii  «|>eoch  and  an  Act  nf  Grace  are  in  Englinh. 

*  The  lait  case  of  the  uj»e  of  French  woakl  seem  to  W  in  1488-9.  See 
the  RevJaed  Htatute«,  L  354,  360.  But  in  tbe  letters  and  paper*  of  tbe 
•ame  date  (see  (be  two  volumcit  puhUi'hf.sl  by  Mr.  ChaLrduur),  whenever 
FVench  Ii  used,  one  c»n  aee  why  It  wa«  used,  uolen  periuqw  in  «uch  a  paper 
as  that  addrcwod  to  Sir  John  WiUhirc,  t.  sao.  It  i»  aHUtccd  throT)<:hont, 
and  nut  unreanonnbty,  tliat  Kn^^liBhinen  underiitand  French,  but  that  French- 
men do  not  undemtand  Engti<jh.  Bat  men  of  each  nation  u»e  their  own 
tongtte  among  themselves. 

'  Ungan),  ui.  515, 
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CH.  XXV.  English  ;  but  it  did  not  g-ive  way  till  it  had  pouted  into 
Slioii^f  ^"ff^'sh  ^^^  greatest  infusion  of  foreig-n  words  and  foreign 
Ronmnce  idiome  whicU  any  European  tongue  cTer  received  from  i 
foreign  source.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philologer  rather 
than  of  the  historian  to  refute  the  fallaciefl  of  those  «bo, 
by  a  mere  counting  up  of  words  in  dictionan'es,  tty  to  show 
that  Eng-Iisli  ie  not  a  Teutonic  tongue,  bat  a  mere  jumbit 
of  Teutonic  and  Romance.  But  it  may  be  no  harm  to 
repeat  that  philology  knows  nothing  of  mixed  langua^es,^ 
that,  though  English  has  borrowed  a  vast  stock  of  worde 
from  French,  though  it  has  lost  a  vast  stock  of  native 
English  words,  though  it  has  adopted  many  a  French 
idiom  and  has  boen  influenced  by  French  in  endless  in- 
direct ways,  it  etill  remains  English  all  the  saoDe.  It 
remains  English,  just  as  the  Romance  tongues  still  remain 
Latin,  notwithstanding  the  groat  infusion  of  Teutonic 
words  into  their  vocahulary,  and  tbe  powerful  effect 
which  Teutonic  conquest  has  had  on  them  in  every  way. 
Great  as  has  been  the  French  infusion  into  onr  langua^ 
the  French  influence  on  our  language,  it  still  remains 
an  infusion  and  influence  from  without.  Tt  in  no  way 
alters  the  personality  of  that  ancient  Englisli  tongue 
which  the  keels  of  Hengest  brought  from  the  older  Eng- 
land to  the  conquered  isle  of  Britain.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  us  can  now  reatl  Wiu-e  himself  more  easily  than  we  can 
rend  Beowulf.  But  that  is  simply  as  Cicero  could  read 
Homer  more  easily  than  he  could  read  the  hymn  of  the 
Arval  Brethren. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  tbe  two  ways  in  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  affected  the  speech  of  England,  how  it 
affect<(d  it  directly  by  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  words, 
and  indirectly  by  giving  a  further  impulse  to  the  loss 
of  inflexions.  Both  of  these  influences  were  in  their 
own  nature  sure  to  grow,  and  to  widen  their  range  as 

*  Mu  Mailer,  Science  of  Lanpugv,  i.  74. 
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tliey  went  on.     For  a  long  time  the  two  langiia»j;e»  stood  oh.  xxv. 

side  hy  side.     They  were  spoken  by  two  different  classes  of  j^*"^'^" 

people,  or  by  the  same  class  on  different  kinds  of  occasions.  «t"tul 

T»  !•»•  •  Tx-i  M\i.  <'''*wnct  for 

But  very  httle  intermixture  took  place.    During  the  twelfth  a  while. 

century  the  proceaa  of  gTammatical   corruption  was   far  Corruption 
more  busily  at  work  than  tbe  process  of  adopting  foreign  matical 
wonls.     The   same   may,  on    the   whole,    be  said   of  the  ^^rl^ 
thirteenth,  thouf^h  the  proportion  in  which  foreign  words  ****° 'J'*' 
crept  in,  and  the  tendency  to  make  them  needlessly  d is- fiwiyu  of 
place  English  words,  were  both  constantly  growing.  During  wor^, 
all   this  time   the  language   may  be  looked  on  as  going 
through  a  process  of  breaking  up,  preparatory  to  its  put- 
ting on  a  new  shape.     And  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that 
the  rival  tongue  was  going  through  a  process  of  the  same 
kind.     The  old  French,  though  it  liud  lost  most  of  the  Latin  Corruption 
inflexions,  still  kept  traces  of  them  which  may  be  called  maU^? 
conmderablo,  as  compared  with   the  modem  form  of  the  J?""/" 
language.    French  and  EDglL^h  alike  were  going  through  a 
process  which  every  tongue  goes  through  in  passing  from 
the  inflexional  to  the  non-inflexional  stage.     Just  as  out  of 
the   many  local   dialects   of  a  language  some  process   of 
natural  selection  brings  one  to  the  front  and  makes  it  the 
standard  of  the  language,  so,  in  the  break-up  of  tuflexious, 
a  like  process  of  natural  selection  brings  some  particular 
endings  to   the   front  and  gets  rid  of  the  rest.     I  wish 
throughout  to  leave  details,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  professed 
philologei's,  but  one  instance  of  this  rule  is  so  instructive 
that  I  cannot  help  giving  a  few  words  to  it.     Of  the  many  niustra- 
endings  of  the  Old-English  plural,  that  which  in  this  way  plural  fn». 
became  the  normal  ending  was  that  which  ended  in  *.    This 
ending,  onco  only  one  among  several,  has  now  become  the 
rule,  and  those  words  in  which  any  otiier  way  of  forming 
the  plural  still  abides  are  looked  on  as  exceptional.     But 
the  3  ending  did  not  win  this  supremacy  without  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  n  ending.    That  ending  has  not  only 
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cH.  XIV.  kept  its  place  at  the  end  of  a  few  \TOrd8  which  were  ite 
rightful  possession,  but  it  has  in  the  stnig-g-Ie  got  pos- 
ueesion  of  one  or  two  words  to  which  it  has  no  right.  We 
speak,  after  the  manner  of  our  forefathers,  of  tu^n  and  arew, 
but  we  speak  also  of  hntJiren  and  childrcii,  where  the  w  is 
an  intruder.*  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  process 
which  goes  on  when  the  checks  on  linguistic  oorruplion  are 
taken  away.  But  the  triumph  of  the  s  ending  in  English 
is  remarkable  in  another  way.  Among  all  the  old  Teu- 
tonic endings,  the   one  which    has   become   dominant   in 

FM^h""*  English  is  the  very  one  which  has  gone  wholly  out  of  use  in 
High-Butch.  Thus,  by  a  mere  accident,  two  nearly  allied 
Inngunges  have  come  to  seem  further  apart  than  they  really 
are.  And  more  than  this,  the  same  accident  has  made  two 
languages  which  are  mnch  less  nearly  allied  seem  to  be 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  are.  While  the  English 
tongfue  was,  so  to  speak,  choosing  one  out  of  several  Teutonic 
endings,  the  French  tongue  was  also  choosing  one  out  of 
several  Latin  endings.  The  4  ending  was  common  to  both 
Latin  and  Teutonic;  it  was  the  ending  which  became  the 
choice  of  both  French  and  English.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
while  this  process  was  going  on  in  the  two  languages  side 
by  side,  the  choice  of  the  English  may  have  been  in  some 
measure  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  French.  If  it  is 
not  BO,  the  coincidence  is  a  very  singular  one.  If  it  is  so, 
we  sec  how  manifold  and  how  subtle  were  the  forms  of  the 
foreign  influence  which  was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
language.  We  chose  our  dominant  ending  from  among 
our  own  stock ;  but  some  silent  influence  led  us  io  choose 
that  one  among  the  native  candidates  which  had  more 
than  any  other  the  look  of  a  stranger. 

While  all  these  changes  were  going  on,  while  foreign 
words  were  pouring  in  in  increased  numbers,  while  the 
old    grammatical    system    was   being   broken   up,   while, 

>  See  Eorie,  PhUulaj^  of  the  Engliah  Tongue,  316,  317. 


instead    o!   one   slanilard   of   litemrj'  1 
nothing  but  a  crowd    of  jKipular  local  dialects,  the  time 
came  whea  the  English  lunyuax^'  was  to  win  back  ite  own 
place,  and  to  become  once  more  the  one  acknowIe<lged 
iangtiage  of  £n<i^land.     This  was   the   work  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     But  iu  doing  this  work,  the  fourteenth  QuesUoa 
century  had  furtlier  to  fix  what  kind  of  English  should  the  di»l«<rti 
become  the  acknowledged  language  of  England.     First  of  "^  *""B'"'^- 
all,  which  of  the  many  dialects  of  English  should  come 
to  the  front,  and  hcoome  the  standard  English   tongue? 
Which  should  be  to  England  what  Castilian  is  to  Spain, 
what  Tuscan  is  to  Italy,  what  the  speech  of  Tourainc  is  to 
France  ?    The  Northern  dialect,  the  Anglian  of  Northum- 
herlaud   modified  under   Scandinavian   influences,  had   no 
chance.     We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  in  truth  a  Saxon  CouquL'st/     Tlie 
tongue  of  York  was  not  likely  to  hccomo  the  standard  of 
language  at  the  court  eitherof  Winchester  or  of  Westminster. 
Northern  English  indeed  kept   its  ground   as  a  literary 
and   courtly   language;   but   it  was  beyond   the  political 
boundaries  of  England  that  it  did  so.     One  form  uf  the  TLo  NVrtU- 
speech  of  Northumberland  was  the  speech  of  Lothian,  and  jigiect 
Northern   English   naturally  flourished   at   the  courts  of?""^!^ 
princes  who  sprang  at  once  from  Margaret  and  from  Wal- 
theof,  those  Earls  of  Lothian  who  were  also  Kings  of  Scots. 
This  Northern  English,  broken  up,  as  iar  as  its  intlexions 
go,  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  Southern,-  but  Jar  less  cor- 
rupted by  the  inroad  of  foreign  words,  lived  on  for  some  ages 
as  a  national  speech,  and  it  survives  even  in  our  own  day  as 
something  more  tlian  a  more  local  dialect.     But,  by  one  of 
tlie  strangest  chances  of  political  nomenclature^  this  purest 

'  8m  nboTS,  p.  65. 

'  On  the  ch&mcter  of  the  Norlheni  Eogliab,  eren  before  the  Dnnuih  in- 
rMfon,  and  on  t'le  efTcct  which  thai  invoaion  hiul  in  helping  the  brcak-U[i  of 
Inflndoiu,  see  SUnilard  English,  36,  48,  50;  Garault,  PbUuIogical  Beaayi, 
t39. 
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Hxv.    sun-ivin^r  form  of  Knglish,  with  its  rich  store  of  ancient 
"'   Kng'tiuh   iorros   and   ancient   Eug;li&b   words,    is   to    most 
''SootoJi."   En^-Hshracn    known    by   no    other    name    than    that    of 
**  Scotch."     Bat  the  tongue  whicli  was  the  polite  speech 
beneath  the  waits  of  the  abUey  of  Dunfermline  was  not  the 
polite  Bitcech  beneath   the   walls  of  the  abbey  of  West- 
minstor.      It    mig-ht    perhaps  have  been   thought   that, 
among^  the  various  dialects  of  English,  the  one   which 
would  come  to  tlie  front  would  be  the  true  Saxon  speech 
of   the    South,   tlie   toiijjue   lx)th    of  the   elder   and   tiie 
youn^r  capital,  the  tongue  of  the  spiritual  metropolis 
of  the    land    and   of  the  throe   kingly  seats    where   both 
King  Efldward   and   King  William   wore   their  Crown.' 
But    in    cases   of   this   kind,   when    dialects   are   left   to 
themselves,  that  which  wins  in  the  long  run  is  likely 
to    be    a   dialect    wliich    holds    a    middle   place    between 
extremes   ut   Iwth   ends.     It   was  neitlier    the    Northern 
nor    the    Southern,    neither    the    broadly    An^^liao    nor 
the    broadly    Saxon,    variety    of    our    language    which 
was   to  set    the  standaixl    of  the   English    tongue.     The 
Sripcech  English    of    books    and    of  modern    speech    is    not    the 
ofBa«tcni  t4^ngue    of  Northumberland;    it    is    not    the    tongue    of 
Wessex;    it   is   the   tongue    of  those   eastern  shires  of 
!Mercia    which    buixler    on    East-Anglia.     It   is   not   the 
tongiic  of  Oodwine;  it  is  not  the  tongue  of  Si  ward  ;  hut 
it  is  the  tongue,  if  not  of  Waltheof  liimself,  yet  of  the  men 
of  his  first  earldom.     And  the  man  by  whom  it  was  first 
thrown   into  a  literary  shaj^e  was   a  native  of  the   spot 
which  legend,  if  not  history,  has  chosen  for  the  home  of 
Ilereward. 

Without  pretending  to  fix  the  geographical  limit  very 
exactly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  language, 
in  the  form  which  has  been  classical  ever  since  the  fourteenth 
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'  Oloocesienhire,  part  of  the  greftt  oonquest  of  CmwUd,  though  ftft<r- 
wudit  Mtfcuut  ia  *Uegiauce,  still  roiuaim  Saxod  in  speech. 
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Wutury,  ie  the  language  of  the  shiree  Hordering  on  the  great  oh.  xxv. 
monaijtic'  rtjjion  of  the  Fenland,  the  ton^e  of  Northampton- 
shire, Huntingdonahirc,  Ruthmd,  and  Holland.'    The  writer  influenoe 
who  first  gave  currency  to  the  dialect  was  Robert  Manning  ^j^im^ 
of  Bourne,  in  the  later  days  of  Edward  the  First.**    Under  c*  iy*°- 
the  great  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century    it  grew  and 
prospered,  and  it  was  the  form  of  the  lan^Tiage  which,  at 
the  cud  of  that  century,  finally  displaced  French  as  the 
polite  and  literary  speech  of  England.     Classical  English 
is  neitiior  Northern,  nor  Southern,  hut  Midland  ;    and  of 
Midland  it  is  Eastern,  and  not   Western.     Any  one  may 
convince  himself  of  this   who  has  learned  enough  of  the 
local  dialects  of  England  to  know  how  much  nearer  the 
tongue  of  a  Northamptonshire  peasant  comes  to  the  Eng- 
lish of  books  than  the  tongue  of  a  peasant  either  of  York- 
shire or  of  Somerset.     I  8US|>ect  that,  if  the  three  were 
brought  together,  the  true  test  of  a  standard  dialect  would 
show  itself;  the  Northumbrian  and  the  West-Saxon  would 
have  some  ado  to  understand  one  another ;  the  Mercian 
would  be  easily  underetood  by  both.^     From  the  eleventh  Northom 
to  the   fourteenth   century,  all   forms  of  English   south  of  j^^jjj^^^ 
the  Tweed  were  mere  popular  dialects  in  the  presence  of  a  ^^^'l''*' 
dominant  foreign   tongue.     Since  the  fourteenth  century  f>nly  m 
the  tongues  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  sunk  into  the  Sifclectfc 
still  lower  position  of  popular  dialects  in  the  presence  of  a 
dominant  form  of  the  same  tongiic.     The  ancient  Saxon 
tonguie,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  the  speech 

'  See  Olipliant,  Stan>t«rd  En^^Iuih,  184 ;  C«arne>tt,  Philological  EsMyB,  153 ; 
Guctt,  English  Rhj'thniyj^  11.  19S.  where  It  lit  sAitl  of  Leivestenihfre.  "  It  hu 
contributed  more  ttian  any  <if  onr  liring  dialects  to  tbo  foroiation  of  onr 
prosont  Htandiinl  English."  I  am  not  otocernod  to  ositurt  tho  claiiriB  of  any 
particular  vhire,  if  It  is  only  allawed  thnt  il  ii  on  tbi<  Mide  of  En^Iiuid  tlutt 
th«  wurve  of  modern  boiik-Knifltab  ia  to  be  looked  for.  I  m^lf^  when 
very  youn^,  noticed  how  little  tho  conunon  Bjieech  of  Northamptoiuhira 
di%l«d  from  buvk'Eu^Iish. 

*  Sea  Standard  Bn^liiih,  182. 

'  See  the  oxtraot  from  Htgden  to  p.  5 1 3. 
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of  writk'n  Kentish  prose. ^  has  loug  passed  out  of  written 
use,  to  become  once  more  in  our  own  day  the  written  speech 
of  Dorset  rimes,  The  ton^e  of  Cerdic,  Ine,  and  Alfred 
hafi  been,  step  by  step,  beaten  back  westward,  till  it 
Burvive8  only  in  the  lands  which,  in  days  hiter  than  those 
of  /Elfredj  were  kIiII  looked  on  as  the  H  ealkc^n,  the  march 
of  the  conquered  Briton. 

We  have  thus  seen  at  what  point  of  time  it  was  tliat 
the  Knffligh  ti^ngue  finally  drove  out  the  intnider  which 
had  usurped  i(.s  place  for  three  hundred  years.  Wc  have 
seen  too  to  which  local  form  of  the  Knglish  lan^aa^  it 
was  that  the  final  victory  fell.  Neither  North  nor  South 
ought  to  grudge  the  East-Midland  speech  its  victory. 
The  land  where,  in  the  cloister  of  Peterborough,  men  still 
went  on  writing  the  annals  of  England  in  the  English 
tongue,  after  Canterbury  and  Winchester  and  Worcester 
and  Abingdon  hud  ceased  to  speak,  did  indeed  deserve  to 
be  the  land  whose  tongue  should  l>e  rewarded  for  that 
long  endurance  by  becoming  the  common  speech  of  £iig*- 
land.  But  when  the  Kust-Midland  English  gained  its 
victory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  its  form  had  g^reatly 
changed.  It  had  gone  far  away  from  the  tongue  of  that 
monk  of  the  Golden  Borough  whose  pen  dropped  from 
his  hand  in  recording*  the  mickle  worship  with  which 
his  bouse  received  the  Hrst  Abbot  of  Angevin  days.* 
If  the  victorious  tongue  had  simply  taken  in  a  few 
foreign  words  to  express  foreign  ideas,  it  would  have  been 
no  more  than  has  hapjiened  to  all  tongues.  If  it  had 
simply  lost  its  inflexions,  it  would  have  beeu  no  more  thiui 

'  The  AyenUte  of  Tnwit,  writteu  in  Kent  in  1 340,  hiu  that  a»e  of  z  Mid  v 
whidi  is  now  tbonght  to  bo  (lintinctivu  of  Koiiiuivet. 

'  8eo  thfl  Uflt  brakoQ  entry  in  the  Petorboroogh  Chmniole,  In  994 
AnUf  WM  received  "mid  uyoclum  wur5Mn[)e."  Nuw  Williiuu  of  Walter- 
ville  ii  received  "mid  inicol  wurUcipe,"  but  moreover  "mid  uiiiwl  j«ro- 
rernM»."  Yet  a  puluiiBt  futu*  huiidrtid  ^rtani  btter  uu(flit  have  vaid,  "  it  U 
wall  aeen  how  tliou yoett'' 
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bos  happened  to  the  kindred  tonjjues  of  the  Low-Dutch   ch.  sit. 
aud  Soondiiutvian  stock,     But,  while  English  was  kept  in 
the  background  and  French  was  the  tongue  of  the  court 
and  of  the  lighter  UU^rature,  the  fashion  of  bringing  in 
words  from  the  politer  tongue  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
But   we   must   murk   again   that   this   corruption  of  the  Tnfuaion  of 
national  tongue  was,  like  the  extended  use  of  the  foreign  wunUn 
tongue,  a  sign  that  the  days  of  mere  conquest  had  gone  fJi^g^  ^f 
by.     As  long  as  the  two  races  remained  at  all  distinct  and  races, 
hostile,  but  few  French  words  crept  into  English,  and  for 
most  of  those  which  did  we  can  see  a  distinct  reason.^  But, 
as  the  fusion  of  races  went  on,  as  French  Ijecame,  not  so 
much  a  foreign  tongue  as  a  ihshionable  tongue,  the  infusion 
of  French  words  into  English  went  on  much  faster.     The 
love  of  hard  words,  of  words  which  are  thought  to  sound 
learned  or  elegant,  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  words  which 
are  not  thoroughly  understood,  is,  I  conceive,  not  jrcculiar 
t«  any  one  age.     What  it  leads  to  in  our  own  day  we  sec 
in  that  foul  jargon  against  whose  further  inroads  lovers  of 
their  native  t^jngue  have  to  strive.     But  it  was  busily  at  Inrottd  ot 
work  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     Every  wunUin 
man  who  thought  in  English,  but  to  whom  a  sprinkling  of  J^*  '^ 
foreign  words  seemed  an  ornament  of  speech,  did  some-  century, 
thing   in    the  way   of  corruption.     And  the  same  thing 
hjippened,  with  more  of  excuse,  in  the  opposite  case,  when 
a  man  who  thought  in  French  spoke  or  wrote  in  English. 
It  was  a  sign  that  the  English  tongue  was  again  looking  The 
up,  when,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Bishop  wrote  a  ii,wle. 
devotional  work  in  English  for  the  use  of  a  sisterhood  of*'  *^'*'" 
Quns.^     But,  in  so  doing,  he   brought  into   his  work   a 
crowd   of    foreign   words   which    ha*l    not    shown    them- 
selves  in   Engli&h   belbre,  but  which  have  stayed  iu  our 

'  See  a  livv^j  picture  of  tliu  kind  of  French  vrortls  which  nAtunUj  aaao 
in  first  in  Standard  English,  ii9,  319. 

'  The  lAO^Age  of  the  Aucrcn  Riwle  ia  discuawd  by  Mr.  Olipbuit,  221. 
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tongue  ever  since.  The  grreater  learning  of  tlie  clergy. 
their  greater  intercourse  with  other  jjarts  of  the  world, 
was,  from  one  point  of  view,  one  of  the  better  results 
of  the  Conquest.  But  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
it  led  to  a  vast  inroad  of  foreif^  worde  into  our  re- 
ligious and  devotional  speech.*  Even  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Belief  have  not  escaped ;  and  that  venerable  rehc 
of  our  ancient  tongue,  that  old-world  form — that  Ux 
AorremH  cunnhis — in  which  Englishmen  and  English- 
women have  been  joined  in  we<llmrlc  for  a  thousand  years, 
has  not  escajicd  the  presence  of  a  single  stranger  in  the 
foreign  word  '*  endow.*'  Throughout  the  thirteenth  century 
new  foreign  words  were  dropping  in  ;  in  the  fourteenth 
they  came  in  with  a  rush.  By  the  end  of  that  century 
Engliii'h  had  won  its  final  victory ;  but  the  Parthian  shafts 
of  the  defeated  enemy  had  done  the  conqueror  the  dead- 
liest of  harm  in  the  very  moment  of  his  conquest. 

But  the  loss  would  have  been  less,  if  all  that  had  hap- 
pened had  been  a  mere  infusion  of  foreign  words.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  laud  may  be  endured ;  but 
his  presence  is  a  tenfold  greater  evil  when  the  sons  of  the 
soil  liave  to  leave  their  native  land  to  make  room  for  him. 
As  it  was  with  the  men  of  England,  so  it  was  with  their 
sj^eeoh.  As  the  Norman  Conquest  not  only  planted  Nor- 
mans in  England,  but  caused  Englishmen  to  exchange 
tlu'ir  native  land  for  Denmark  or  Byzantium,  so  it  was  with 
words  as  well  as  men.  With  ever)'  fresh  inroad  of  French 
words,  more  English  words  were  displneod  to  make  room 
for  thorn.  Thus  it  came  that  crowds  of  true,  ancient,  and 
vigorous  Teutonic  words,  words  which  have  lived  on  in  the 
kintlred  ttmgiiee  of  the  mainland,  which  have  lived  on 
iu  the  purer  English  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  have  perished 
from  our  classical  speech,  and  now  come  among  us  as 
strangers.     Crowds  of  words  which   formed  part  of  the 

>  &«o  Standard  Engltifa,  339. 
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everyday  speech  of  Alfred  and  Harold  are  now  set  down,  cr.xxv. 
sometimes  as  ScottUh,  sometimes  as  High-German.  This 
dropping  of  our  own  words,  which  went  on  all  through 
the  centuries  of  change,  was  a  far  greater  evil  than  the 
mere  borrowing  of  new  words.  And  along  with  it  cameLoaaoTi 
another  evil  fully  as  great ;  our  tongue  gradually  lost  the  making 
power,  a  power  inherent  in  any  really  living  language,  of  "K^n*tive 
making  new  words  at  pleasure  out  of  the  stock  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  We  could  once  make  compound  words  as  freely 
as  the  Greek  lias  always  made  them^  as  freely  as  the  High- 
German  can  still  make  them  when  he  chooses.  When  once 
the  French  fuishiou  had  set  in,  it  was  found  easier  to  bring 
in  a  French  or  Latin  word,  or  to  coin  an  English  word 
after  a  French  or  Latin  fashion,  than  it  was  to  frame  a  com- 
pound or  derivative  word  out  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the 
language.  Tims  the  grand  old  compound  woixJs  of  the  true 
English  Hpcech  died  out  of  use,  and  no  new  ones  were 
made  to  take  their  places,  Jt  has  become  almost  hopeless 
to  frame  abstract  words,  technical  words  of  any  kind,  in 
onr  own  tongue.  In  this  way  the  frightful  jargon  of 
modem  science,  the  daily  increasing  stock  of  meaningless 
words  with  wliich  our  dictionaries  are  cumbered,  is  one 
result,  and  a  ver\'  ugly  result  it  is,  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. *  It  is  owing  to  the  coming  of  AVilliam  that  we 
cannot  trace  the  history  of  our  native  speech,  that  we 
cannot  raise  our  wail  for  its  corruption,  without  borrowing 
largely  from  that  store  of  foreign  words  which,  but  for  his 
coming,  would  have  never  crossed  the  sea.  So  strong  a 
hold  have  the  intruders  taken  on  our  soil  that  we  cannot 
even  tell  the  tale  of  their  coming  without  their  help. 

This  abiding  corruption  of  our  language   I    believe  to  Evil  result 
have  been  the  one  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  which  Legji  ^" 
has  been  purely  evil.     In  every  other  respect,  the  evil  of  a  ^'"*'^**f*' 
few  generations  has  been  turned  into  good  in  the  long  mn. 
But  the  tongue  of  England — rather,  we  shotild  say,  the 
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tongne  of  Englishmen  before  any  rood  of  Britain  became 
England — the  tong-ue  which  we  broufjht  with  ub  from  the 
elder  Eng-land — the  tong-ne  in  which  men  sang  the  deeds 
of  Beowulf  while  Euglibhmcn  still  dwelled  in  their  old 
home — the  tongae  of  Ca'dmon  and  yElfred  and  the  long 
roll  of  our  chroniclers  and  poets — has  become  for  ever  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy.  The  change  is  purely  evil.  Wo  are 
always  told  of  the  greater  variety,  the  greater  flexibility, 
which  our  language  has  gained  by  its  foreign  corruptions. 
I  deny  every  count.  The  foreign  words  which  liave 
poured,  and  are  still  pouringi  into  our  lan^oa^  are  poor 
8ul>stitute8  indeed  for  the  treasures  of  ancient  speech  which 
we  have  cast  away.  Men  who  speak  in  this  way  simply 
know  not  the  power,  the  richness,  even  the  variety  and  the 
flexibility,  of  the  true  English  speech.  The  mere  fact  that 
we  arc  now  driven  to  borrow  foreign  words,  or  to  coin 
words  in  foreign  tongues,  instead  of  forming  them,  as  of 
old,  out  of  our  own  stores,  shows  that  the  truest  life  of  our 
tongue  was  taken  out  of  it  in  the  process  by  which  it 
again  climbed  up  into  courts  and  palaces.  The  moment 
when  the  English  tongue  was  pulled  down  from  its  high 
place  was  the  moment  when  it  had  just  shown  the  fulness 
of  its  powers.  The  blow  came  when  the  hopes  of  the 
growing  tongue  were  at  their  very  highcfit,  when  the 
Herodotus  of  Euglund  had  arisen  alongside  of  her  Homer, 
when  for  the  first  time  the  living  strength  of  English 
prose  had  1>een  shown  forth  among^  men.  Surely  no 
form  of  the  speech  of  man  over  outdid,  for  true  vigour 
and  awful  grandeur,  the  portrait  of  William  the  Great 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Englishman  who  had  looked  on 
him.  And,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  mere  gram- 
matical forms,  the  Fame  awful  power  comes  out  in  the 
harrowing  picture  of  the  anarchy  of  Steplien.  How  truly 
their  words  still,  speak  to  Englishmen,  even  in-  our  later 
days,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  wonderful  picturee 
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are  well  known  to  thousands  who  never  read  a  line  of  our 
ancient  annals  for  themselves.  The  feeblest  compiler 
hardly  dares  to  tell  tlie  tale  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
anarchy  without  at  least  some  seraps  about  the  King  who 
was  80  stark,  who  loved  the  high  deer  as  though  he  had 
l)een  thtur  father,  or  alx^ut  the  nineteen  wint-ers  which  we 
tholed  for  our  sins,  when  the  castles  were  made  and  when 
they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Such  then  was 
the  speech  of  England,  a  speech  of  such  true  and  !i%'ing 
power  as  no  later  ago  hu«  seen,  a  gpecoh  which  from  its 
own  stores  could  supply  every  need  of  the  thoughts  of  man. 
It  was  only  when  we  had  to  name  the  things  of  evil,  when 
we  had  to  speak  of  the  castles  and  of  the  devils,  that 
we  needed  to  borrow  a  word  from  any  tongue  heyond 
the  sea. 
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The  struggle  which  our  tongue  has  had  to  wage  has 
been  with  the  French  form  of  Romance ;  yet  the  history  of 
that  form  of  Romance  supplies  some  most  instructive 
analogies  with  the  history  of  our  own  tongue.  The  French 
speech  itself  was  formed  by  a  process  which  hiid  much 
in  common  with  the  process  which  affected  the  English 
tongue  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
Latin  speech  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Teutonic  speech 
of  England  had  itself  been  only  less  deeply  affected  by  a 
Teutonic  speech  in  its  own  land.  As  so  large  a  part  of  the 
conquerors  of  England  were  really  her  disguised  kinsmen, 
so  not  a  few  of  the  words  which  crept  from  the  Romance 
of  France  into  the  Teutonic  of  England  were  but  gootl  old 
Teutonic  words  slightly  disguised  under  a  Latin  mask. 
Sometimes  indeed  a  disguised  Teutonic  word  hue  lived 
on  side  by  side  with  the  same  word  in  its  true  Teutonic 
shape.  Two  of  the  bist  devised  names  of  English  offices 
illustrate  this  law.  A  reform  of  a  generation  back  en- 
trusted the  care  of  the  poor — the  poor  being  called  by  a 
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French  name — to  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  a  later  reform  has 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  highways — which  still  keep  their 
Teutonic  name — to  Boards  of  H'arJi'ux.  The  two  wonlfiare 
the  same ;  both  come  from  that  old  Teutonic  root  which  we 
see  in  tlic  names  of  Eadward  and  ^thelward,  but  one  of 
them  shows  the  Teutonic  root  only  in  the  sliape  into  which 
it  had  been  moulded  ou  Romance  lips.  Tliese  are  the 
fruits  of  that  large  Teutonic  infusion  in  French  whiolt, 
though  far  smaller  in  extent  than  the  Romance  infusion 
in  English,  is  exactly  analogous  to  it  in  its  origin,  and 
to  some  extent  also  in  its  history.' 

I  remarked  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  that  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  as  it  was  most  unlike  the 
English  conquel^t  of  Britain,  was  also  a  conquest  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  Roman 
mainland.-  But  I  inijdied  that  of  the  two  it  was  far  more 
like  the  continental  than  the  insular  settlement.  And  I 
mightbaveaddedthai,  of  all  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the 
Roman  mainland,  it  had  most  in  common  with  the  Frankiah 
conquest  of  Gaul.  In  short,  the  Prankish  conquest  of 
Gaul  and  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  among  many 
points  of  unlikeness,  have  enough  of  likeness  to  make 
it  possible  to  compare,  and  not  merely  to  contrast,  them. 
And  it  is  in  the  matter  of  language  that  the  points  of 
likeness  between  the  two  Conquests  are  greatest,  and  the 
points  of  unlikeness  smallest.  When  the  English  con- 
quered Britain,  they  kept  their  own  tongue,  borrowing 
only  a  handful  of  words  from  the  British  tongne.  When 
the  Romans  conquered  Gaul,  the  mass  of  the  natives 
gradually  adopted  the  Latin  language,  bringing  with 
them  only  a  handful  of  words  from  their  own  tongue.* 
But  when    the    Franks   conquered   Gaul,    and   when    the 


'  So©  vol.  i.  p.  17.  *  >*o«  fol.  i.  pp.  3.  4. 

'  On  the  BmallnoM  of  Uie  Celtic  clement  in  French,  mo  Bnchet^  IHctimi- 
naire  Etjrmolugi<)ue,  xxxiv. 
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Normjins  contjuvred  Eny;land,  in  b<:)th  cases  the  conquerors  ca.  xxv. 

gradually  adopted   the   languag-e   of  the   conquered.     In  ^* 

each   case,  in  adopting^   (he   Iang:uage  of  the   contiuered.  iwlopt  the 

they  brought   into   it   an    infusion   of  words   from   their  tpeech  m 

own    language,    and   an   infusion    fur    greater    than    the  n^^^J^t 

handful  of  words  which  Eunlish  has   borrowed  from   the  *^«  Eag- 

^  U«h. 

Celtic  of  Britain   and   French  from   the  Celtic   of  Gaul. 

The  gencnd  process  in  the  two  cases  is  exactly  annlogousj 

but  the  smaller  shades  of  ditr*?rcnce  are  highly  instructive.* 

The  Teutonic  element  in  French  and  the  Komance  element  Analo 

in  English  are  in  truth  no  real  elements  at  all,  but  in-  the  t«o 

fusions  which  do  not  aflVct  the  true  essence  and  structure  '»*"■"""• 

of  the  two  languages.     The  test  is  that  which  I  gave  at 

starting,  that  English  may  be  written  without  using  any 

Romance  words  and  that  French  may  be  written  withoat 

any   Teutonic   words.      Tins   shows,    without   going   any 

further,  that    French,   notwithstanding  a  large  Teutonic 

iufusiou,  is  still  a  Komance  language,  and  that  English, 

notwithstanding  a  much  hirger  Romance  infusioDj  is  still  a 

Teutonic  language.     Thus  far  the  two  cases  are  the  same; 

the  ditference  of  proportion  between  the  for<?ign  infusions 

in   the  two  cases  in   no   way  hinders  the  truth  of  the 

analogy.     But  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two  p-.uits  of 


uulikeueiu. 
One 


Englub. 


cases   in   another  way.     The  whole  Teutonic  infusion  in 
French   came    from   a   single   source,  and   came   in  at  a  fouumic 
single  stage  of  the  history  of  the  language.     The  Romance  pnfnoh  • 
infusion  in  English  came  in  from  more  than  one  source,  ^v«™l 
and  at   more  than  one  stage.     We   h:ive  already  marked  infliaiona  in 
three  stages  of  Romance  infusion  into  English,     There  is  a 
fourth  which  does  not  come  within  the  limit  of  my  history. 
Of  these  four  the  third  exactly  answers  to  the  Teutonic 
infusion  in  French ;  bat  there  is  nothing  in  French  which 
at  all  answers  to  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  fourth.     The 
first  and  the  second  Romance  infusions  into  English  consist 

*  I  am  here  enlarging  wtut  I  said  in  Comjicjative  PoUtlct,  pp.  iiS,  410. 
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of  the  few  Latia  words  wliich  the  Eugligh  picked  up 
the  first  days  of  their  Conquest  and  the  larger  number 
which  were  brought  in  by  Augustine  and  his  successors. 
To  these  classes  of  Komance  words  in  English  there  are  no 
analogous  Teutonic  words  in  French,  because  the  events 
in  the  history  of  Britain  out  of  which  those  classes  of 
words  arose  have  no  events  answering  to  them  in  the 
history  of  Gaul.  But  the  third  source  of  Romance  in- 
fusion in  English  exactly  answers  to  tlie  single  source  of 
Teutonic  infusion  in  French.  This  is  that  Romance  in- 
fusion into  English  which  forms  one  chief  subject  of  the 
present  chapter,  that  infusion  which  was  a  direct  effect  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  This,  the  Norman  infusion,  as 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  British  and  ecclesiastical 
infusions,  answers  to  the  one  Teutonic  infusion  in  French, 
the  Prankish  infusion.  Tlie  Franks  in  Gaul  gradually 
adopted  the  language  of  the  country,  but,  in  adopting  it, 
they  modified  it  just  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Normans 
modified  English.  As  the  process  of  breaking  up  the 
Teutonic  endingfs  and  inflexions  in  English  was  hftstened 
and  confirmed  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  so  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  Latin  endings  and  iuflcxions  in  the 
Romanoe  of  Ganl  was  hastened  and  confirmed  by  the 
Frankish  conquerors.  And,  as  the  English  tongue  borrowed 
a  crowd  of  Romance  words  from  our  Romance-speaking 
conquerors,  so  the  Romance  of  Gaul  borrowed  a  crowd  of 
Teutonic  words  from  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Ganl. 
The  process  indeed  began  before  the  conquest.  One  or 
two  Teutonic  words  made  their  way  into  Latin,  while 
Latin  was  still  classical.  If  we  adopted  the  Latin  eastrum^ 
the  Romans  adopted  the  Teutonic  httrh}  But  the  mass  of 
the  Teutonic  words  came  in  with  the  Franks,  Burgundians, 

'  Sm  Braobet,  DicUtnuuire  Etymolo^pque,  xxxviii.  In  Scbeller*f  I>ic- 
tionniy  references  for  the  word  httrytu  iu%  givou  to  Veg«iini,  Oronui,  azhI 
tbe  Code  of  Juatitiiati. 
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and  other  Tentonip  settlers  in  tlio  fifth  oentury,  and  the  ch.  xxr. 
stock  received  a  further  gmall  increase  by  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  the  tenth.  That  stock  consists,  not  only  of  mili- 
tary, political,  and  maritime  words,  all  of  which  we  might 
have  looked  for,  but  of  wonls  of  all  kinds.     The  number  of  Orcat 
Teutonic  words  in  French  outweighs  over  and  over  again  the  „f  thu 
number  of  non-Latin  words  of  any  other  kind  ;  *  only  most  ^*fj!^"'i 
of  them  have  put  on  a  form  so  thoroughly  French  that  it  Freuch. 
needs  some  philological  tact  to  know  many  of  them  for 
what  they  really  are.     So  it  is  with  many  of  the  words 
which  we  ourselves  borrowed  from  the  Romance.     There  R^imancc 
ore  words  which  came  to  us  from  Normandy,  just  as  there  ottturalUed 
are  men  who  came  to  us  from  Normandy,  which  have  put  *"  E^'"'»- 
on  a  shape  so  thoroughly  English  that  it  needs  philological 
taet  to  see  that  they  are  really  strangers.'    It  is  only 
when  words  bring  with  them  foreign  endings  and  other 
outward  marks  of  foreign  origin  thut  we  not  only  know 
but  feel  that  they  are  intruders. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  between  the  Frankish  conquest  of 
Gaul  and  the  Nnrman  Conquest  of  England,  and  between 
the  eifects  which  those  conquests  severally  had  on  the  French 
and  English  languages,  ia  exact ;  but  there  is  another  side 
in  which  the  likeness  between  the  two  cases  wholly  fails. 
The  Teutonic  infusion  in    French   is  very  great;    but  itTUeTcu- 
came  in  all  at  once,  or,  if  we  take  in  words  brought  in  by  -^  I'much 
the  Normans  in  the  tenth  century,  at  most  at  twice.     The  «5"P»:  ^^^ 
Komance  infusion  in  English  has  gone  on  growing  from  influx  in 
the  eleventh  century  till  now.     That  is  to  say,  the  results  go«  on. 
of  the  two  conquests  were  alike  as  far  as  their  historical 
circumstances  were  alike  j  the  results  were  different  as  far 
aa  the  circumstances  were  different.     In  each  case  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and, 


'  See  Brachet,  Diotinnniure  Etymotpgi^ue,  xxxriii. 
'  Nothing  but  pliilolugioU  kouwltylge  oouUl  teach  uij  ono  tliAt  pIuoM, 
ay,  nuHteif,  arc  Dot  h  etrictlj  native  wurde  lu  U<U€,  ta^,  honetf. 
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Different 
petition  nf 

in  Gaul 
and  of 

k French  in 
EngUnd. 

Hurviv»I  of 
LAtin  in 
Gnul. 


in  adoiiting,  moJifiwl  it.  But  in  French  the  modifynn^ 
process  happened  once  for  all ;  in  Kng^lish  it  has  never 
ceased.  We  liavo  always  gone  on  adding  to  our  stock  of 
words  borrowed  either  directly  from  the  Latin  or  from 
the  Latin  through  the  French.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
single  Teutonic  word  made  its  way  into  Frenuh  between 
the  tenth  century  and  the  seventeenth.  The  causes  of  this 
difierence  are  plain.  In  Kngland  English  was  simply  the 
local  speech  ;  it  was  not  even  the  ex)  lusive  speech.  Latin, 
as  the  tongue  of  religion  and  learning,  was  common  to 
Norman  and  Englishman.  But  Latin  at  the  time  of  the 
Frankieh  conquest  was  more  than  the  mere  local  speech 
of  Gaul ;  it  was  the  one  speech  of  culture  and  literature 
common  to  the  whole  Latin  West.  It  followed  then  that 
the  Teutonic  speech  in  Gaul  was  a  speech  of  conquest,  and 
of  conquest  only.  French  in  England  was  not  only  the 
speech  of  conquest ;  it  was  also  the  speech  of  fashion  and 
of  some  kinds  of  literature.  Thus,  while  the  Frankish  con- 
quest helped,  along  with  other  causes,  to  change  Latin  into 
French  as  the  spoken  langnngc,  it  did  not  wholly  displace 
Latin.  The  new  form  of  the  language,  the  French,  grew 
up,  but  Latin  still  survived  as  a  written  language,  as  for 
some  centuries  the  only  written  language,  as  the  abiding 
langtioge  of  religion,  law,  and  learning.  But  in  England, 
while  the  Norman  Conquest  helped  along  with  other  causes 
to  change  the  older  form  of  English  into  the  newer,  the  older 
form  did  not  in  the  like  sort  survive.  The  parallel  there- 
fore is  not  perfect.  Latin  does  not  stand  to  French  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  in  which  Old-English  stands  to 
modern  EngiiBli.  The  exact  parallel  would  be  if  the  older 
form  of  English,  with  its  inflexions  and  its  vocabulary 
unchanged,  had  gone  on  rb  a  written  language  alongside 
of  the  modern  English  of  common  speech.  But  this  could 
not  happen  with  English  ;  it  could  not  happen  with  any 
tongue  except  the   Imix^rial  speech  of  Rome.     Latin  ia 
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short  played  in  Gaul  the  part  whioh  Kiiglish  and  Latin  en.  xxv. 

together  played  in  England.     "WTieii  Teutonic  went  out  of  Difference 

use  in  GauL  the  two  remaining  lang-iioges  of  the  country  rcUtiona 

were  two  stages  of  the  same  language.     French  grew  up,  '^\7nMid 

but  the    Latin  out  of  which  it  spruns*  was  still  remem-  Frencband 

*        ^  OldEng- 

bered.     When  French   went  out  of  use  in  England,  the  li^ii  nod 

two  remaining  languages  of  the  country  were  wholly  dis-  jjiLi^h. 
tinct.   Latin  went  on  for  its  own  purposes;  modern  Euglish 
grew  up,  and  the  older  English  out  of  which  it  grew  was 
forgotten.     Add  to  this  that,  even  after  French  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  England,  it  was  still  the  most  commonly 
known  among  foreign   tongues.     In  Gaul,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  the  older   German   had  died  out,  no  foreign 
language    was    less    commonly    known    than    the    later 
German.     It  followed  then  that  in  England,  after  French 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  the  Romance  intliience  and  the 
inllui  of  Romance  words  still  went  on  in  another  form- 
In  Gaul,  on  the  other  hand,   as  soon  as  the   immediate 
effects  of  the  Teutonic  conquest  had  passed  away,   the 
influx  of  Ttutouic  words  ceased.     The  French    language  "Learned" 
contains  a  class  of  wonls  which  exactly  answers  to  those  pj^n^h 
Romance   words  which    have  crept   into  English   during  "'^'^  ^*^'"' 
the  last  three  centuries,   the  class  of  words  which   do 
not  grow  but  are  made.     We  oflen  find  in  French  a  real 
word  which   has  changed  from  Latin  into  French  by  the 
natural  historical  process,  side  by  side  with  a  word  which 
has  not  grown  out  of  the  Latin  word  but  has  been  made 
from   it  in  modern  times.     But  in  French,  made  words  of 
this  kind  are  still   Latin  ;    no   new   words  arc  coined   in 
French   from  a  Teutonic  mould.      But  we  still  go  on  Ctrfna^  of 
coining  words  from  a  Romance  mould  j  the  fashion  which  woniu  in 
began   in  the  eleventh  century  has  never  since  stopped.  ^^^S^^'^' 
And  yet,  by  a  kind  of  cycle,  an  old  analogy  Ims  again 
showed  itself  in  the  very  latest  stage  of  the  two  languages. 
As  the  Normans  brought  into  English  many  good  Teutonic 
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CH.  xxT.  words  in  a  Frpnch  dress,  bo,  among;  tlie  handful  of  words 
which  modern  Frencli  has  boiTowed  from  modem  English, 
some  aro  simply  good  old  French  words  in  an  English 
dress.* 


(Of 

qoMton 

ptmoiuU 
notnenoui- 

tiire. 

Speuialljr 
Teutouic 
ohftnictcr 

of  Old- 

100000. 


§  2.    Effects  of  the  Conquest  on  Personal  and  Local 
Nomenclature, 

There  is  one  form  of  the  infusion  of  foreign  words  into 
our  vocabulary  of  which  I  have  once  or  twice  spoken  in- 
cidentally, but  which  may  fittingly  receive  some  further 
notice  at  this  Ktage.  I  mean  tlie  changes  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  wrought  in  the  English  system  of  no- 
menclature, in  the  proper  names  both  of  persons  and  of 
places.  With  regard  to  personal  nomenclature,  the  change 
was  twofold.  A  new  set  of  Christian  names  came  in, 
and  along  with  them  came  in  aUo  the  foreign  fapfaion 
of  hereditary  surnames.  The  Old-English  system  of  no- 
menclature was  a  very  marked  one.  Nowhere  were  per- 
sonal names  more  purely  Teutouic  than  they  were  in 
England  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  That  is  to  say, 
England  was  specially  slow  in  adopting  either  scriptural 
names  or  Greek  and  Latin  name«  of  saints.  In  the  whole 
time  between  the  coming  of  Augustine  and  the  coming 
of  William  no  layman  in  England  bore  any  but  a  purely 
Teutonic  name.  TJie  few  churchmen  who  Iwre  scriptural 
or  saintly  niimes  had,  wc  may  be  sure,  taken  them  at 
their  ordination  or  monastic  profession.  Germany  in  this 
respect  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  Teutonic  as  England, 
and  even  in  Normandy  the  use  of  scriptural  or  saintly 
names  seems  to  have  come  in  only  a  generation  or  two 
before  the  Conquest  of  England.  There  also  the  fashion 
gecms  to  have  been  most  common  among  churchmen,  and, 

'  See  Dnkchet,  Gnuninure  HistorlquB,  66.  HotnMitioiu  "{uluon*^  ud 
*'  tunnel "  tut  two  French  word*  whfcb  have  In  thU  w*v  gone  bftck  fnto 
France,  "  tr%\t\)i'%  \  I'effigle  aaxoonc." 
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thongh  it  was  not  unknown  among  the  laity,  it  had  not, 
as  ior  as  male  names  were  concerned,  reached  the  ducal 
fanaily  or  the  other  great  houses.  To  take  names  which 
afterwards  hecame  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  Domes- 
day has  not  a  single  Philip  to  show  in  cither  nation; 
it  has  no  Tlicmas,  save  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  only 
a  handful  of  Johns.  A  stray  Joseph '  and  a  stray  Isaac 
might  have  been  suspected  of  being  Jews,  had  not  one 
holder  of  the  latter  name  been  Provost  of  the  church  of 
Wells.'  All  this  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Scandina\'ia, 
where  we  find  scriptural  names  from  the  first  moment  of 
conversion,'  and  to  Scotland,  where  names  of  every  class 
s«em  to  have  found  a  common  shclt-er.*  It  was  only  in  the 
north-western  and  the  south-eastern  cuds  of  Europe  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  crown  being  worn  by  a  Gou- 
stantine  or  a  Gregory.  Our  ancient  nomenclature  then, 
though  purely  Teutonic,  was  perhaps  not  more  purely 
Teutonic  than  that  of  some  other  lands  j  still  it  is  certain 
that  it  always  had  a  marked  character  of  its  own.  The 
English  and  the  continental  names  are  formed  out  of 
exactly  the  same  elements ;  yet  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  same  name  was  common  to  England  and  to  the  con- 
tinent. Names  common  even  to  England  and  Germany  are 
exceptional,*  while  the  names  common  to  England  and 
Normandy  are   merely  a   few  Danish   names  which   had 


GB.  xxr. 


.Scriptural 
nomet  ui 
DotnoMlay. 


Nomcncl*- 
ture  (if 
Scandi- 
narb  and 
Scotland. 


Specially 

insular 

iili!iract€r 

of  Ku^Iiah 

nr>ineoola- 

ture. 


'  He  a[i]«jara  a«  ImUliiiy  T.  R,  E.  iq  Oxfonlahire,  (54  b.  Tho  land  wan 
held  "  da  datitinio  ro^"  and  it  u  addnl,  "  sed  poetea  Henddui  comoa  In  Buo 
dnminio  aoccpit,  et  erat  ia  domimo  r^is  iiuaudo  mare  Rex  trannvit."  See 
vdI.  iii.  p.  630. 

'  TIiiB  iBnac  iippeare  in  the  Exon  DomeMUj,  71.  An  Eaat-Angllan  Liaoc 
ID  Domesday,  ii.  264,  437  b,  in  duubtlea  a  diir«rent  ptfraon. 

*  See  vol.  iii,  p.  344. 

•  See  voL  iv.  p.  51J. 

'  Tho  actual  liHt  nf  njunei  conunoa  to  Oennany  and  England  would  be 
ratlier  limg  (xee  vol.  ii'i.  p.  753) ;  but  it  would  he  cliiuSy  iniwla  up  of  aamss 
which  were  common  in  one  country  nnd  rare  in  the  other.  The  character- 
istic munen  w«  different,  na  may  be  seen  by  ooinpamtg  the  Uit«  of  Kinga. 
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OH.  iXT,  been  kept  in  use  in  Korraandy  and  which  the  Danish 
18^  invasions  had  brought  into  England.*  Two  English  names, 
on  the  other  hand,  JE\tred  and  Eadward,  had  gained 
Norman  y.  ^  g]ig|,t  currency  in  Normandy  just  before  the  Conquest, 
through  the  presence  of  the  English  iEthelings  the  sons 
of  ylithelrcd.-  Otherwise,  in  the  generation  represented 
by  Domesday,  a  man*£  name  is  an  absolutely  certain 
guide  to  his  nation.  Every  Godwine,  every  jEIfric,  is 
English  beyond  a  doubt ;  every  William,  every  Robert,  is 
KAmeBof  Norman  beyond  a  doubt.  Amoug  the  names  of  women 
iiior«du-  the  case  is  clearer  BtUl.  Though  names  from  the  a^iel 
BBflSS^  or  adfl  root  are  common  everywhere,  it  would  be  as 
hard  to  find  a  continental  ^Ethelfitcd  as  to  find  a  continental 
Eadgyth.'  Among  women  a£  well  as  among  men,  scrip- 
tural and  saintly  names  were,  in  the  age  of  the  Conqncst, 
just  b^inning  to  come  into  use,  as  the  Agatha,  the 
Christina,  and  the  Afargarct  of  our  own  history,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Judiths,  all  bear  witness.  The  names  of 
BO  many  of  the  Conqueror's  own  daughtcre  arc  at  once 
a  sign  of  the  cliange,  and  must  have  greatly  helped  to 
promote  it.*  As  a  rule,  the  female  names,  both  on  the 
iM>ntinent  and  in  England,  were  still  Teutonic;  but  tboee 
need  in  England  were  yet  more  distinctive  than  the  names 
ickiuitne*  of  the  men.  The  distinction  was  consciously  present  to 
men*8  minds,  when  Norman  insolence  mocked  at  Henrj- 
the  First  and  his  Queen  by  names  which  were  distinctively 
English.* 


I  the  Firrt 
Iftnd  hi  A 
I  Queen. 


I 
* 


'  Odo  In  iU  TAriotu  farms,  Thnntan  or  ToustAin,  Tkomld  or  Turold,  *ro 
all  sxamplai  of  this. 
■  8m  toI.  ii.  p.  347.    Of.  toI.  ir.  p.  797. 
"  Sm  toL  i.  p.  354. 

*  8m  toL  i.  p.  5>2 ;  vol.  iii  p.  198.  On  WiUiani'i  <1iught«n»  BM  toL  ttl. 
p.  659.  ConiUknoe  oomea  m  gencmtlon  earUor  m  Uie  wife  of  Kiny  Bobcvt, 
SM  ToL  i.  p.  530.  Mid  Judith  (Ke  rol.  IIL  p.  658)  carri<s  lu  bAck  to  Lrwti 
ibaPSons. 

•  See  above,  p.  170. 


Now  in  this  matter  of  nomenclature,  that  is  to  say,  in 
tbut  part  of  our  vocabularj-  which  con-ists  of  proper  names, 
the  Norman  Conquest  not  only  wrotight  a  g-reat  and  more 
lasting  change  than  it  did  in  anything  else,  hut  it  wrought 
a  more  imrawliate  change.  The  cause  is  plain.  To  adupt 
a  foreign  name  is  still  easier  than  to  adopt  a  foreign  word; 
and  of  all  kinds  of  words,  proper  names  are  those  which 
are  most  thoroughly  under  the  dominion  of  fashion.  In 
all  times  and  places  the  names  of  Kings  and  princes  find 
their  way  among  all  classes  of  their  subjects,  and  it  is  also 
thought  to  be  a  point  of  civility  to  give  the  godchild  the 
name  of  his  godfather.  In  the  Engliiih  nomenclature  of 
the  eleventh  century  we  may  see  three  stages.  First, 
the  Danes  who  had  settled  in  England  often  gave  Eng- 
lish names  to  their  sons,  bom,  as  they  most  likely  were, 
of  English  mothers.  Such  were  -dithelstan  the  son  of 
Tofig,  and  Eadwtne  the  son  of  Ranig.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  names  of  the  Danish  princes  were  to  some 
extent  adopted^  at  least  by  their  conrtiera,  of  which  the 
Danish  names  among  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Godwine  and  his  Danish  wife  are  notable  cases.  Secondly^ 
the  Norman  and  French  settlers  in  the  days  of  Eadward 
also  often  gave  their  sons  English  or  Danish  namcSj 
such  as  those  borne  by  Harold  the  son  of  Ralph, 
and  Swegen  the  son  of  Robert.^  So,  in  an  eurlier 
generation,  the  names  of  Ralph  and  Godwine  appear 
side  by  aide»  as  the  father  and  uncle  of  the  younger 
Ralph  of  "Wader.^  So  Domesday  gives  us  the  almost 
grotesque  formula  of  Eadmund  the  son  of  Pagan.  This 
last  strange  name  was  not  uncommon  a  generation  or 
two  later,  and  it  must  have  been  borne  by  some  Nor- 
man settler  under  Eadward  who  called  hi»  eon  after  some 


CU.  XXV. 

speedy 
otfoct  u( 
the  (>in* 
quest  on 
nnmeuda- 
turc. 


Katnea  of 
princes  and 
of  god- 
parent*. 


luuncM 
biime  by 
the  v>tiM  of 
Danes, 


and  of 
Kadward'a 

Nortoans. 


'  S«!  vol.  i.  pp.  580,  591. 

'  Stw  vol.  ii.  pp.  41 7,  633  i  vol,  iv.  p.  736. 

■  8«e  vol  tiJ.p.  753. 
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cu.  ixr.  English  godfather.^  And,  though  he  came  after  the  Con- 
quest, wc  may  not  leave  out  of  such  a  list  the  name  of 
the  En^liBh-born  son  of  the  priest  of  Orleans,  Ordoric 
the  Englishman/  And,  as  one  or  two  ^frcds  and 
Eadwarda  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror, 
HO  we  fmd  au  Eudgyth  iu  the  great  Norman  hoase 
of  Warren,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  took  her  name  &om 
the  revered  widow  of  the  Confessor.'  Had  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  never  happened,  the  descendants  of  End- 
ward  s  Norman  favouritet}  would  have  quickly  passed 
into  Eo^lisbmcn  undistinguiehahle  by  name  or  speech 
from  other  Eugliuhmeu.  The  descendants  of  the  armed 
followers  of  the  Conqueror  did  in  the  long  run  undergo 
the  same  change  \  but,  as  that  change  was  not  fully  brought 
about  till  they  had  wrought  a  most  marked  eScct  on  our 
language  in  general,  so,  almost  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
Conquest,  they  worked  a  yet  greater  tiifect  on  our  system 
of  personal  nomencluturo. 

The  eilect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on   nomenclature 
was  twofold.     The  Teutonic   nomenclature  of  Normandy 

^^^  ^  was  brought  over  into  EugUiud,  and  with  it  came 
those  scriptural  and  other  saintly  names  which  were 
already  more  familiar  in  Normandy  than  in  England. 
Between  the  two,  the  great  mass  of  our  Old-English 
names  were  gradually  driven  out.  The  cliange  began  at 
once.  The  Norman  names  became  the  fashion.  The  English- 
man whose  child  was  held  at  the  font  by  a  Norman  gossip, 
the  Englishmou  who  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
Norman  lord  or  his  Norman  neighbour,  nay  the  EngUsh- 


Tntroduc- 
tionof 

Nontuin 


I 
I 

I 

I 


'  "  EnilmuiHluB  filiuH  Pag&ni"  a]ipoarB  in  DometHlAy,  50  Ii,  QSb;  ii.  164. 
Id  iho  two  fbmiur  mtAtt-ti,  in  Ham|Htl)iro  rnwl  SornunteL,  he  sucoveda  EnglUb 
ow-nen  ;  the  tkinl.  in  Suffolk,  wm  hoM  by  hia  fatliur  T.  R.  K.  Pagsn  hod  > 
daughter  Qiftrriol  W  a  pricsdt  uiunod  ReginalJ^  buL  her  nmme  ia  unlocUly  not 
giran. 

*  Sea  vol.  iv.  p.  495. 

'  See  vol.  IT.  p.  736. 
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man  who  simply  thought  it  fine  to  call  his  children  aftfir  ch.  xxv. 
the  i-eiguing  King  and  Uueen,  cast  a«iile  his  own  name  and 
the  names  of  his  parents,  to  give  hiii  sons  uud  daughters 
names  after  the  new  foreign  pattern.     The  children   of 
Godric  and  Godgifu  were  no  longer  Godwine  and  Eadgyth, 
but  "William  and  Matilda.    Rohert  the  son  of  Godivine,  the 
hero  of  Rama,  the  martyr  of  Babylon,'  is  the  type  of  u  class. 
In  every  list  of  names  throughout  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  we  find  this  habit  spreading.     The  name  of  the 
father  is  English ;  the  name  of  the  sou  is  Norman.    This  is  Nomiati 
a  point  of  far  more  importance  than  anything  in  the  mere  imtob  by 
history  of  nomenclature.     It  helps  to  disguise  one  si^©  of  j^*  JJJJ  °*^ 
the  fusion  between   Normans  and  Englishmen.     Many  a  iiithon*. 
man    who   bears   a   Norman    name,   many   a    Hichard   or 
Gilbert  whose  parentage  does  not  happen  to  be  recorded, 
must  have  been  as  good  an  Englishman  as  U'  he  had  been 
called  Ealdred  or  iEthelwulf.    No  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  Robert,  the  most  daring  of  knights,  was  of  other  than 
Norman  descent,  if  the  English  name  of  his  father  had  not 
by  good  luck  been  preserved. 

When  this  fashion  once  sot  in,  it  took  root.  The  Norman 
names  gradually  spread  themselves  through  all  elapses,  ttU 
even  a  villain  was  more  commonly  called  by  a  Normau 
than  by  an  English  name.*  The  great  mass  of  the  English 
names  went  out  of  use,  a  few  only  excepted  which  were 
favoured  by  accidental  circumstances.  Two  of  the  names  of 
the  old  heroes  of  England  were  saved  from  the  wreck  because 
they  were  also  the  names  of  two  of  the  saints  of  England. 
The  one  English  feature  in  the  character  of  the  foreign- 
hearted  Henry  the  Third,  his  devotion  to  the  Confessor  at 
M''estminster  and  to  the  martjT  at  Bury,  led  him  to  call  two 
of  his  sons  by  tlie  names  of  Edward  and  Etlmund.  Of  that 
happy  chance  it  came  that  the  first  King  of  his  house  who 
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»  See  nbove,  pp.  94,  357- 
'  See  Apiieiidix  XX. 
VOL.  V. 
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deserved  to  be  called  an  Kng-liBhrnan  bore  the  name  of  th* 
nnconquered  Kin^  in  whose  steps  he  walked.'  Edward 
and  Jidinund  are  thus  names  which  have  lived  on  uninter- 
ruptedly among  us  from  the  days  of  the  Commendation  of 
Scotland  and  the  fig:ht  of  Brunanburh.  Yet  even  they 
have  never  been  in  quite  such  common  use  as  some  names 
both  of  the  Norman  and  of  the  scriptural  class.  The  rest 
went  out  of  common  use.*  A  few  only  lingered  in  par- 
ticular families  or  particular  districts.  In  the  Bishoprick  of 
Durham  especially  some  of  the  names  of  the  ancient  Earls 
lived  on  till  a  very  late  date.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  we  are  there  still  among  Uhtreds,  Waltheofs,  and 
Ealdreds,  and  some  at  least  of  these  names  lingered  on  in 
occasional  use  to  a  m^ich  later  time.'  Otherwise,  when  we 
reach  the  thirteenth  century,  the  strictly  English  names 
arc  little  more  than  survivals.  The  received  nomenclature 
is  partly  Norman,  ]>artly  scriptural  and  saintly.  Among 
women  the  loss  of  the  English  names  is  even  more  com- 
plete than  among  men,  and  the  Norman  names  for  the 
most  part  vanish  with  them,  .£thelfla^  and  Matilda 
alike  made  way  for  a  crowd  of  namefl  drawn  from  the 
haglolog3'  of  all  nations,  Margaret,  Katharine,  and  Juliana. 
History  must  not  scorn  the  help  even  of  a  nursery  rime 
when  it  illustrators  a  fact,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  a 
time  came  when  the  tyjiical  names  of  the  two  sexes  were 
1)0  longer  Godric  and  Oodgifu,  but  Jock  and  Jill.*  The 
saintly  ladies  of  the  Old- English  kingly  houses  did  indeed 
now  and  then  find  a  votary,  and  their  names,  under  such 
corrupted  forms  as  Edith,  Mildred,  and  Audrey,  appear 
few  and  far  between.    In  short,  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 

'  See  vol,  iii.  p.  36. 

'  For  in)-tAnc«,  the  name  nf  Earwig  (tux  Thorpe,  THplanuitarluiu,  p.  373) 
in  DOW  not  only  forgoticc.  but  could  hardly  be  endured.  Yat  it  luu  « 
gaUanl  Bound.  If  w«  only  tnuulate  it  into  ih«  Qre^  PrOtomachofl, 

'  Set)  Appendix  XX. 

*  Sec  Mien  Yi>Dg/»  Christian  Xamea,  i.  320. 
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nomenclature,  the  names  of  En^li&hroen  nnd  Kng^Hsb-  cb.  xxv. 
women  as  o]>poged  to  the  names  of  Normans  and  Hebrews^ 
never  utterly  died  out,  though  it  was  for  many  ages  at  the 
point  of  death,  A  partial  revival  has  therefore  been  pos- 
sihlp,  and  fashion  hag  Rrailed  again  on  one  or  two  of  the 
great  nameij  of  our  ancient  history.  One  sou  and  one 
daughter  of  Godwine  have  more  namesakes  now  than  thej 
ever  had  at  any  earlier  time  since  the  twelfth  century.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  names  of  ancient  Kinga  and  Ladies, 
of  saints  and  heroes,  have  perished  as  utterly  as  the  long 
roll  of  other  words  in  our  ancient  battle-songs  which  now 
seem  to  us  like  the  words  of  another  tongue. 


Besides  this  change  in  personal  nomenclature,  this  intro- 
duction of  a  new  set  of  Christian  names^  the  Norman  Con- 
quest also  brought  with  it  the  novelty  of  family  nomen- 
clature, that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  hereditary  surmimes,  A 
surname,  a  eognotneny  is  an  addition  to  the  personal  name, 
which  is  given  in  order  to  distinguish  its  bearer  from 
others  of  the  same  name.  It  differs  from  the  nomeK, 
the  gentile  name,  the  systematic  use  of  which  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  old  Rome  and  to  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland 
and  of  Britain.'  The  gentile  nameHf  as  being  in  its  origin 
a  patronymic,  began  by  being  a  surname  ;  but  it  changed 
into  something  quite  diiFerent  from  surnames  of  the  ordinary 
type,  that  tyjw  of  which  the  Roman  cognomlna  give  us  the 
best  motlel.  Among  many  men  of  the  same  name,  many 
Caii,  many  Godrics,  perhaps  among  many  men  of  the 
same  name  within  the  same  gensj  one  needs  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  by  some  epithet  marking  liim  out  from 
his  namesakes.  He  may  be  marked  out  from  them  by  the 
name  of  liis  father,  by  the  name  of  his  dwelling-place,  by  his 
calling,  or  by  some  peculiarity  of  person  or  manner.    The 
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*  1  have  Hpuken  of  thin  In  CompRratlvo  roUtlcs,  pp.  105,  394. 
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distiuetive  epithet  may  be  sportive  or  serious;  ifc  may  be 
j^iven  in  cootompt  or  in  reverence ;  in  all  these  cases  itfi 
nature  Ib  essentially  the  same.  In  all  eases  it  is  in  etrict- 
ness  a  turname.  Surnames  of  this  kind  are  common  in  all 
times  and  places ;  they  were  as  common  in  England  before  the 
Conquest  as  anywhere  else.  Tofig  the  Proud^  ThurkiU  the 
White,  Kadric  Streoua,  aud  a  <!rowd  of  others,  have  met  us 
in  our  history'.  And  the  si^aturcs  to  the  charters  will 
supply  further  examples  without  end.  They  arc  of  various 
kiuds.  Besides  the  patronymics,  the  local  surnames,  the 
surnames  descriptive  of  the  bearer's  i>crsoD,  there  are  others 
which  ure  not  so  intelligible,  surnames  which  are  mere 
pet  names  or  nicknames,  whether  given  in  scorn,  in  affec- 
tion, or  in  mere  caprice.'  In  some  cases  the  surname  or 
nickname  seems  to  have  altogether  supplanted  the  bap- 
tismal name.  We  have  also  come  across  more  than  one 
case  in  which  the  same  man  bore  two  distinct  names.  In 
the  cose  of  churolmien  the  second  name  was  doubtless  one 
taken  on  ordination  or  monastic  profession.'  Nor  must  we 
forget  cases  where  a  name  was  changed  out  of  deference  to 
national  prejudice,  like  the  two  Ladies  who  were  changed, 
uue  from  Norman  Kuinia  into  English  JElfgifu,  the  other 
from  English  Eadgyth  into  Norman  Matilda."  In  all  these 
cases  a  person  bore  two  names  singly  or  together.  And  most 
of  these  classes  of  personal  surnames  are  still  in  common  use 
among  ourselves,  even  alongside  of  our  recognized  system 
cf  hereditary  surnames.     The  only  diiferenoe  is  that  they 
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*  Sw  Mr,  Kemble'a  Eway  OD  fcbe  Names,  Sarnamet,  and  Nicnaniea  of  Um 
At'glntaxona,  iu  the  WiiiubeaUir  voluma  of  the  ArcliaKila^ncftl  Inslilnto, 
{)p.  81-102.  He  qatiten  fruia  uav  cliorter  (Cod,  Di|jl.)  '*  Wulbi^  ae 
b!iicii,  Sinsl  JElfeeilei  sunit,  Wulfxtao  XTooa,  Gwlwiae  nt  Fedi&ui."  Theaa 
give  cxamplea  of  all  claciem.  The  subject  of  the  mere  Dicknames  u  on« 
whicli  in  specially  curious, 

■  Take  the  caaea  i>f  Odda  alia*  ifltbelwiue,  ruL  iu  p.  407  ;  Ealdred  aiiat 
OrihiwiDc,  vol,  tv.  p.  477  ;  Orderic  aUaa  Vital,  ToL  iv.  p.  49O;  a&d  Harding 
(Uuu  Stephen,  above,  p,  931. 

*  See  vol.  i,  p,  3^  ;  aud  abore,  p.  169. 
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no  long-er  fiml  their  way  into  serious  documents,^  But 
in  Eng;Iand  before  the  Conquest  there  is  no  ascertained 
case  of  a  strictly*  hereditary  surname.  A  surname  cannot 
be  looked  on  as  strictly  hereditary  till  it  has  ceased  to  be 
personally  descriptive.  The  line  is  drawn  when  the  sur- 
name of  the  father  pa£scs  to  the  son  as  n  matter  of  course, 
though  it  may  no  longer  be  really  applicable  to  him.  In 
the  older  state  of  things  we  may  be  sure  that  Wulfric  the 
Black  was  really'  a  swarthy  man,  that  Sired  iElfred  a  Son 
was  really  the  son  of  an  Jilfrotl,  that  Gudrcd  at  Fechani 
really  lived  at  Fecham.  When  hereditary  surnames  are 
established,  the  surname  of  Black  may  he  borne  by  a  pale 
man,  that  of  Alfredson  by  one  whose  father  is  not  named 
Alfred,  that  of  Fecham  by  one  who  neither  lives  at  Fecham 
nor  owns  land  there.  If  the  Norman  Conquest  had  never 
happened,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  should  have  formefl 
for  ourselves  a  svst^m  of  hereditary  surnames.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  fa*'^,  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames  begins  in 
England  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  its  results. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  the 
practice  of  hereditary  surnames  seems  still  io  have  been  a 
novelty  in  Normandy,  but  a  novelty  which  was  fast  taking 
root.  The  members  of  the  great  Norman  bouses  already 
bore  surnames,  sometimes  territorial,  sometimes  patronymic, 
of  which  the  former  eloos  easily  became  hereditary.  A  tale 
which,  whether  true  or  false  in  itself,  equally  itlustmtes 
the  history  of  nomenclature,  shows  that  the  possession  of  a 
surname,  a  (o~tiame,  a  name  in  addition  to  the  Christian 
name,  hod  begun  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  lofkcd  on 
as  a  needful  badge  of  noble  birth.    The  story  runs  that  the 

'  Every  one's  memory  con  supply  him  frith  examples,  either  ftmong  the 
leM  educated  cUwea  or  in  the  familiaritj  of  school  nnd  colle^'t;  Hfu.  The 
■Inageit  cave,  ooe  exactly  lui^wering  to  lomo  of  Mr.  Komblc's  exaniplct.  it 
that  of  mlliiig  ft  man  by  a  familiiu*  form  of  a  Chriutlaa  name  uthcr  than 
that  which  he  roceivx-d  in  baptoiaii. 
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CH.  xxT.  heiress  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  disdained  Robert  of  Caen  as 
a  husband  btcause  he  lacked  a  fo-name,  till  liis  father  King 
Henry  sutisfiud  her  by  bestowing  on  her  suitor  the  lo^uame 
of  Fitzroy.*  But  the  patronymic  surname  did  not  so 
Comi^ari  readily  become  hereditary  as  the  local  surname,  AVhen  a 
mndpacro-  ^^^  takes  his  stirname  from  the  name  of  his  actual  place  of 
'""^*"^'  posscsijion  or  reaidcnee,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  at  wliat 
particular  point  the  personal  description  pauses  into  the 
hereditary  surname.  The  stages  are  therefore  more  easily 
marke<l  in  names  of  the  other  class.  When  Thomas  the  son 
of  John  the  son  of  Riclmrd  calls  himself,  not  Fitz-John  or 
Johnson,  but  Fitz-Ricbard  or  Richardson,  still  more  when 
a  woman  calls  herself  Johnson  or  Richardson,  instead  of 
John's  Daughter  or  Richard's  Daughter,  the  change  is  a 
rather  violent  one.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Nor- 
man who  bore  the  name  of  his  birth-place  or  possession  in 
Normandy,  Robert  of  Bruce  or  William  of  Percy,  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  far  greater  estates  in  England 
than  in  Normandy,  when  bis  main  interests  were  no 
longer  Norman  but  English,  his  Norman  surname  ceased 
to  be  really  descriptive.  It  became  a  mere  arbitrary 
hereditary  surname;  it  no  longer  suggested  the  original 
Norman  holding;  it  remained  in  use,  even  if  the  Nor- 
Growthof  man  holding  passed  away  from  the  family.  When  a 
Bruce  or  a  Percy  had  lost  his  original  connexion  with  the 
place  Bruce  or  Percy,  when  the  name  no  longer  suggested 
a  thought  of  the  place,  Bruce  and  Percy  b*H;ame  strictly 
surnames  in  the  modern  sense.  There  is  nothing  like  this 
in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  change  is 
strictly  one  of  the  results  of  that  event.  And  the  like  process 
would  take  place  with  those  land-owners,  whether  of  Nor- 
man or  of  English  birth,  who  took  their  surnames  from 

'  On  thti  story,  which  the  rtrn'mg  ohroaicter  Robert  of  Glouoestor  teUa 
of  the  Ewl  of  thti  Mme  nAmo,  too  A|)pon<Ux  BB. 


places  in  England.  With  tliem  too  the  local  description 
gradually  passed  into  tiie  hereditary  surname.  And  it 
should  be  I'ememhered  that  a  local  surname  taken  from  a 
place  in  Normandy  is  a  sure  sign  of  Norman  descent,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  sure  sign.  It  is  with  the  surname  as 
with  the  personal  name.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  or 
even  earlier,  the  name  of  Roger  or  Gilbert  no  longer 
proves  anything  as  to  the  descent  of  its  bearer.  So,  if 
Roger  or  Gilbert  bears  the  name  of  a  jilace  iu  England 
as  his  surname^  nothing  whatever  is  proved  either  way. 
When  we  find  several  generations  of  the  name  of  Oily  at 
Oxford,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  Norman  descent.  But 
if  Tokig  the  son  of  Wiggod  had  left  a  son  called  Richard 
of  Wallingford,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  mere  name 
and  surname  to  show  to  which  race  he  belonged.*  All 
names  of  this  kind,  whether  taken  from  possession  or  from 
birth,  easily  become  hereditary.  But  for  several  ages  after 
the  Conquest  there  was  one  important  exception  to  their 
strictly  hereditar)-  character.  Long  after  hereditary  surnames 
had  been  thoroughly  fixed,  the  clergy,  especially  the  regulars, 
constantly  called  themselves  after  the  places  of  their  birth 
rather  than  by  the  surnames  borne  by  their  fathers.  The 
'son  of  Gilbert  Beckct  was  most  rarely  called  Thomas 
Becket  in  his  own  day ;  his  characteristic  name  was 
Thomas  of  Loudon.  And  the  same  custom  went  on  till 
the  far  later  times  of  William  of  W^ykeham  and  William  of 
Waynflete. 

The  history  of  the  patronymic  surnames  is  one  which 
deserves  to  bo  worked  out  in  a  more  careful  way  than 
lias  yet  been  done.  Genealogists  might  here,  if  they 
would,  do  some  real  good  to  history.  A  number  of  English 
and  Danish  names  which  have  quite  gone  out  of  use  as 
Chrihtian  names  are  still  in  use  as  surnames.     To  take  one 
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case  out  of  a  hundred,  the  first  man  who  was  callt-tl 
Knott  as  a  eurnnme  must  have  been  the  son  of  a  man 
whose  Christian  name  was  Cnut.  If  any  gcoealogist  can 
find  out  when  Knott  was  first  need  as  a  surname,  he 
has  found  out  the  point  of  time  down  to  which  the  name 
of  the  great  Dane  still  liufjercd  on  in  use  as  a  Christian 
name.  With  regnrd  to  the  customs  of  the  two  races  as 
to  the  use  of  names,  the  case  of  the  patronymics  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  lot-al  surnames.  Amon^  the 
hearers  of  local  surnames  we  can  easily  detect  the  Nor- 
man ;  among  the  hearers  of  patronymics  we  can  easil] 
detect  the  Englishman.  A  man  who  hears  a  surname 
formed  from  an  English  nnme  may  he  set  down  without 
doubt  as  being  of  0!d-Kiiglish  descent.  But  when  a  man 
beara  a  finmamc  formed  from  a  Norman  name,  the  name 
itself  jirovee  nothing.  Of  the  crowd  of  surnames,  for 
instance,  formed  from  Norman  names  like  Hugh  and 
Gilbert,  some  of  them  surnames  which  are  not  now  reck- 
oned as  what  is  vulgarly  called  "aristocratic,"  absolnU'ly 
nothing  can  be  siiid. 

A  small  class  of  names  are  formed  from  Christian  names, 
but  from  female  instead  of  male  names.  A  man  wonid 
bear  the  name  of  his  mother  in  two  opposite  cases.  He 
wonld  l)ear  it  either  when  his  father  was  unknown  or 
when  his  mother  was  of  much  higher  rank  than  his  father 
Had  Fitz-£mj)ress  become  a  hereditary  surname,  instead 
of  a  mere  personal  description  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  we 
should  have  had  the  greatest  of  all  examples  of  the  latter 
class.  Of  mefronymics,  as  we  may  call  them,  nsed  as 
personal  descriptions,  we  find  examples  both  before  and 
after  the  Conquent.  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  is  an 
obvious  case.  But  with  him  the  metronymic  did  not 
become  a  hereditary  surname.  His  son  was  Swogen  bf 
Essex,  and  Essex  is  found  as  the  surname  of  his  de> 
scendant  some  generations  later,  that  Henry   of  Essex 
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wbo  won  so  little  credit  in  the  Welsh  wars  of  Henry  the 
Second.* 

Another  class  of  sumnmes  rose  o\it  of  those  mere  nick- 
names, sometimes  intelligible,  sometimes  not,  which  were 
Cfinfllly  common  among  Normans  and  Enic^lishmen.  These 
fall  into  two  classes.  A  great  number  of  Kings  and 
princes  had  personal  snrnamos  or  nicknames,  which  have 
Bometimes  found  their  way  into  contemporary  history,  and 
Bomptimes  luive  not.  They  were  doubtless  in  familiar  col- 
loquial use,  but  only  in  colloquial  use ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  contemporary  history  chanced  to  mention 
them  or  not.^  When  it  failed  to  do  so,  their  use  in  any- 
thinj^  like  a  formal  way  seldom  begins  till  a  generation  or 
two  after  the  time  of  their  bearers,  when  it  was  needful  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name.  I  donht 
whether  the  famous  surname  of  Hugh  Capet  can  be  found 
earlier  than  the  biographer  of  Philip  Augustus.^  The  nick- 
name of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  has,  in  the  like  sort,  been 
mistaken  for  a  hereditary  surname  of  his  descendants,  whioh 
it  really  become  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  Tlie  surnames  of  William  Rufus 
and  Geoifrey  Martel  arc  used  so  familiarly  as  sometimes 
to  supplant  their  real  names.'*  But  none  of  these  names, 
neither  the  curt  hose  of  Rnliert  nor  the  clerkship  of  Henry, 
parsed  into  hereditary  surnames.  Hereditary  surnames 
were  indeed  not  needed  in  princely  families,  and  they  are 
not  commonly  found  among  them,  except  when  a  housfr, 
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*  See  vq\.  It.  p.  738.    On  m«LronymIcii,  bw  Appendix  XX. 
'  See  Oie  nicknunee  ofDulci:  Robert,  vol.  ir.  p.  63S. 

'  He  appears  in  Rigord  [Duchenie,  v-  18)  an  "  Hiign  dux  Bargnndis  [a 
etrange  description],  qui  fuit  filiut  Hugonis  luogni  ducitt,  ctignomcnto 
Chapet." 

*  On  Wtlliatn  Rafus,  s«c  above,  p.  71.  On  Geoffrey  Martet,  see  voL  U. 
p.  J76.  William  of  Malincflbnry,  iii.  131,  goes  on  to  i>|)cak  of  him  aa 
Martelluii,  and  in  Ui.  235  be  Hpeaku  of  a  laler  Geoflrey  aa  "cognomen 
MvtaUi  hiereditariuin  eortitus."  But  it  wai  hoKxtitary  only  among  the 
(rtoflrajrUa 
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like  tliose  of  Stewart  and  Tudor,  has  risen  to  the  Crown 
from  a  private  station.  But  among  the  smaller  bemrers 
of  names  of  tliis  kind,  as  Flambard,  Losinga,  and  the  \e&s 
intelligible  Peverel,  they  seem  to  have  become  hereditary 
19^  early.  Another  class  were  the  surnames  formed  from 
offieeB  which  1>ccame  hereditary,  as  Marshal  in  England, 
Butler  in  Irelandj  and  Stewart  in  Scothmd.  It  is  hard 
to  say  exactly  in  what  generation  James  the  Steward 
penes  into  James  Stewart,  and  the  origin  of  the  sur- 
name wnfi  not  forgotten  even  at  the  coronation  of  James 
the  Sixth.! 

The  full  inveatigntion  of  the  subject  of  surnames  cannot 
of  course  be  undertaken  here.  1  am  concerned  with  it 
only  because  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames  in  England 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Of 
all  the  folIie«  of  genealogists,  none  so  easily  refutes  itself 
as  when  we  arc  told  that  bearers  of  such  and  such  a  sur- 
name wore  living  at  suih  and  such  a  phicc  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror.  Of  all  the  absurd  in- 
ventions of  family  vanity,  this  is  the  most  al>surd.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  every  man  now  living  had  forefathers, 
whether  eorlan  or  eeorlax^  living  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Here  and  there  a  man  really  knows  who  his  forefathers 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  eenturj'  were.  It  is  even 
possible  that  here  and  there  the  holder  of  apiece  of  ground 
may  be  ubte  to  show  that  he  comes  of  the  blood  of  the 
man  who  held  it  on  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was 
alive  and  dead.  But  one  thing  is  absolutely  certtun  in 
every  case,  namely  that  the  man  who  held  it  on  that 
day  did  not  bear  the  hereditary  surname  which  his  de- 
scendants l)car  now.  To  answer  pretensions  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not   even    neediul  to   turn  a   page   of  Domesday; 

*  Seu  vol.  Iv.  pp.  2QO.  367,  41a,  521,  Jiuues,  an  licrvUitAry  Sfc«w«rt 
through  hid  fikthttr,  vran  dcHcribrd  at  hii  conmatiou  »»  "  Prince  aiul  Stcwut 
uf  Scodaad." 


I 
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the  pretension  answers  itself.  The  only  thing  that  can  oh,  xxr, 
he  said  is  that  more  sympathy  is  due  towards  men 
who  try  in  any  way  to  make  out  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  blood  of  England,  than  to  those  who,  having 
inherited  old  and  worthy  Teutonic  names,  love  to  ex- 
change them  for  the  names  of  spots  in  Normandy  or 
France. 


Wliile  the  Norman  Conquest  wrought  these  great  and  Effecu 
lasting   effects  on   personal   nomenclature,  its   effects  on  C(mnue»i 
local  nomenclature  were  much  slitrhter.     It  is  only  in  the  '^"  *"^, 
case  of  an  exterminating  conquest,  or  at  least  in  tlie  case  turc- 
of  a  great  displacement  of  the  older  possessors  and  a  large 
foundation  of  new  settlements,  that  the  names  of  places 
are  at  all  seriously  changed.     Of  British  names  in  Eng-  Britiiih 
land  we  have  seen   that  the  English  Conquest  made  an  swept 
utter  sweep.     Save  in  the  lands  where  some  considerable  thj,*E^„| 
remnant  of  the  old  inhabifants  remained,  nothing  survived  Conquest 
but  the  name  of  a  great  city  or  of  a  great  naturul  object  here 
and  there.     Each  body  of  English  settlers  gave  its  settle- 
ment an  English  name.     So  in  the  Danish  settlements  of  Daiush 


the  ninth  wntury,  settlements  which  involved  far  less  "JJJ^t 
displacement  than  the  English  Conquest  but  far  more  '*! '"  ^* 
than  the  Norman,  we  have  seen  that  the  changes  in  local  century, 
nomenclature  were  really  extensive.  A  crowd  of  places 
in  the  Danish  shires  received  names  from  their  new  Danish 
lords,  and  the  older  names  of  several  shires  or  other 
local  divisions  passed  away.'  But  in  conquests  which  do 
not  involve  displacement,  the  local  names  are  hardly 
touched.  The  Celtic  nomenclature  in  Gaul  has  lived  on  Retention' 
through  both  Komau  and  Erankish  conquests;  all  that  ^^^^^ '("^j 
hapjiened  was  that  specially  Roman  foundations  received  ^■"^• 
Roman   names,   and   that  the   local   names,   both    Celtic 


*  See  vol.  i,  pp.  50,  51. 
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and  Roman,  went  tln'oufjh  the  same  process  of  shortening 
and  breakinpr  np  as  the  rest  of  the  voeabuUry  of  the 
Froacli  language.  Much  the  same  thing  happened  durinjr 
rteientiirti  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.  The  Norman  grantee  of 
^n^  an  English  estate  had  no  temptation  to  change  the  names 
NOTmftn  ^^  ^^®  places  on  it ;  it  would  have  heen  quite  against 
CanquoBt.  William's  policy  if  he  had  done  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  worst  that  he  did  was,  as  Domesday  witnesses,  to 
prononnoe  and  sjwll  the  names  of  English  places,  like 
those  of  Enj^lish  men,  in  new  and  strange  fashions.  In 
this  way  the  Norman  Conquest  no  doubt  helped  and 
hast<med  the  eorntption  of  local  names  as  well  as  of  other 
words.  Lincoln  in  common  French  speech  became  i\'iW)/ir; 
but  this  grotesque  corruption  did  not  find  itself  into  I^atin 
documents,  and  it  has  now  wholly  passed  out  of  memory. 
Newiuunca  Really  new  names  were  confined  to  really  new  foundations. 
A  good  many  castles  and  abbeys  reared  by  Romance- 
speaking  founders  not  nnnatnrally  received  Romance  names. 
Of  Richmond  and  Pontefract,  of  Rongemont  and  Newcastle, 
we  have  already  heard;  in  the  last  ease,  the  primteval 
kindred  of  one  half  of  the  name  and  the  early  naturali- 
zation of  a  French  word  in  the  other  half  maul's  the 
French  and  English  forms  nearly  the  same.  In  Mont- 
gomery, castle,  town,  and  shire,  as  I  have  already  noticed 
more  than  once,'  the  name  of  a  Norman  hill  was  trans- 
planted whole  to  l>Gcome  more  famous  in  the  land  of  its 
adoption.  So  it  is  with  many  of  the  Yorkshire  monas- 
teries, whose  names  are  formed  after  the  type  of  their 
model  at  Clairvaux,  and  with  not  a  few  other  foundations, 
ecclesiastical  and  military,  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  names  did  not  dis^ilacc  Eng- 
lish names  ;  they  were  simply  scattered  about  among  them. 
Exceptions  there  were  here  and  there;  it  was  the  most 

*  See  vol.  U.  p.  196;  vol.  iv.  p.  50a. 
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unkiudest  cut  of  all  when  Lutgarcbbury,  the  scone  of  the  **■  ^'^^■ 
invention   of  the    Holy  Cross   of   Wallham,  became   the 
Mont  Acutus  of  Robert  of  Mortain.'     We  may  also  count  Komum 
it  Bfi  a  change  wrought  by  the  Conquest  in  local  nomen-  ^{y^  t^ 
clature  that  a  crowd  of  English  towns  and  villages  did,  ^^ 
as  it  were,  take  a  Norman  surname.     One  modo  of  dis- 
tinction between  diOei'ent  places  of  the  same  uume  was  to 
add  the  names  of  the  saints  to  wliom  their  churches  were 
dedicated.     But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  manor  was  fully 
established,  it  seemed  natural  to  distingaish  two  places  of 
the  same  name  by  lulding  the  names  of  their  several  lords. 
Crown  and  church  lauds  g^t  such  harmless  surnames  as  those 
borne  by  King's  Sutton,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  and  Stoke  Canon. 
But  a  greater  number  bear   names  which    are    in   truth 
l^adges  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     The  surname  of  many 
a  Norman  lord  remains  attached  to  his  English  manor. 
Higham    Ferrers,    Cleobury    Mortimer,  Stoke    Lucy,  and 
Shepton  Mallet  are  all  of  them  names  which  remind  us 
of  actors  in  our  history. 

la  England  proper  then  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest on   local   nomenclature  were  of  no  great  moment. 
They  answer  tu  its  effects  on  language  generally.     Indeed 
its  effects  on  nomenclature  were  slighter  than  its  effects  on 
language  generally.     Cases  of  the  actual  displacement  of  a 
local   name  were  rai'e  compared  with  the  many  coses  of 
displacement  both  of  personal  names  and  of  other  words. 
In  other  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  Norman  Conquest, 
or  the  later  conquests  which  grew  out  of  it,  had  more  in 
common  with  the  conquests  of  earlier  times,  their  effect 
on  local  nomenclature  was  mnch  greater.     I  have  already  Local 
spoken  of  that  remarkable  intermixture  of  British,  French,  ^^^^  ^f 
and  English  names  which  distinguishes  the  local  nomen-  Sj",**' 
clature  of  South  Wales,  especially  of  the  lands  of  Gwcnt  British, 


*  See  voL  iv.  pp.  i;o,  371. 
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and  Morganwgf.'  While  crowds  of  places  still  keep  their 
British  names,  crowds  of  others,  Norman  castles,  Norman 
religious  houses,  towns  settled  hy  colonies  of  Knglishmen 
or  Flemin^j  War  French  or  English  names.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  Welsh  name  has  been  translated  into  Sngliah ; 
the  long  list  of  LlanRhangels  would  be  longer  still  if  the 
Michaelstons  were  added  to  it.  French  and  Knglish  names 
are  doubtless  still  the  minority;  but  they  are  a  very  targe 
minority,  one  which  shows  how  great  was  the  change 
wrought  by  Norman  lords  at  the  head  of  flemish  and 
English  followers.  The  walled  town  with  a  municipal 
constitution  was  a  novelty  among  the  Britons ;  its  name  is 
often  Welsh,  but  it  is  also  often  French  or  English.  In 
many  cases  the  town,  the  foreign  settlement,  does  not  form 
an  eccleeiastical  parish,  but  stands,  with  its  foreign  name, 
within  some  ecclesiastical  parish  which  still  keeps  its 
British  name.*  The  same  kind  of  phsenomena  are  to  he 
seen  in  the  nomenclature  of  Ireland  also.  But  in  that 
island  a  sprinkling  of  Teutonic  names,  among  them  the 
famous  names  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers  before  the 
Norman  or  Engliah  Conquest.  And  in  one  comer  of 
Britain,  as  I  pointed  out  at  a  very  early  stage  of  this  work, 
the  Welsh  names  have  utterly  given  way  to  those  of  the 
Teutonic  settlers  whom  the  policy  of  Henry  the  First 
placciA  there.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Flemish  district 
of  Pembrokeshire,  and  of  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower, 
is  as  Teutonic  as  that  of  Kent  itself.  The  witness  of  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  driving  out  of  the  Britons  must 
have  been  complete.     And  the  new  lords,  whether  their 
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*  See  Above,  p.  III. 

•  Thuf!  tbo  town  anA  awUe  of  Newport  on  the  TJik  rtiuitt  within 
the  pamh  of  Saint  Woollos,  the  griovuimly  corrupted  dud*  of  the  SMliiJi 
saint  Gwynllyw.  At  AberyBtw^^Ui  the  town  and  castle  bear  a  BritUh 
name,  but  thej  itand  In  the  pnrit-h  of  Llnnbadarn-fawTf  ouco  a  bishop** 
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own  blood  was  NonaaDj  English,  or  Flemish,  gave  to  oa.  xxv. 
their  settlements  names  which   were    coined    fn>m    their 
own    personal    names   after    a     purely   Kng-lish   pattern.' 
The    disappearance    of    British    names    in    this   district  Nomenda- 
answers   to   their   disppeamuce   before    the   Scandinavian  cmnber- 
immigrants   in   Cumberland.     Only   we   know  when  and        * 
how  thf  Flemings  got  into  Pembrolifsliire  ;  when  and  how 
the  Northmen  got  intc  Camberland  remains  a  mystery. 


§  3.  EffecU  of  the  Norman  CoKquett  on  ETigluh 
LiUratnr€» 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conqaest  on   literature  is 

almost   implied   in   its  direct  effect  on  language.     When 
the  English  tongue  was  thrust  domi  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
popuUr  dialect,  it  followed  that,  so  long  as  its  degradation 
lasted,  there  could  be  no   English    literature,   except  a 
popular  literature.     In  one  sense,  the  immediate  cflect  of 
the    Norman   Conquest  was   to   cause   a   vast   revival    of 
learning  and  lit<?niture  within  the  geographical  hounds  of 
England.     In   the   age  immediately  before  the    Norman  Lack  of 
Conquest,  the  literature  of  Englandj  whether  in  the  nutive  w.IruTn 
or  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was  certainly  not  rich.     What  the  j°*5'*°f^ 
English   tongue  was  capable  of,  how   great  a  degree  of  eleventh 
perfection  it  was  actually  reaching,  we  see  in  our  native 
Chronicles.     But  at  the  authorship  of  the  Chronicles  we 
can  only  guess ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century  England  produced  no  writer  personally 
known  to  fame.     One  or  two  of  the  learned  men  of  an 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Nomun,  EnsEllnli,  aoi'l  ncripturAl  nAint^>i  aru  all  re- 
preatroted  in  the  nomendalurc  uf  tUbi  diBtrict.  Tha  unding  in  alwayn  the 
dutinaily  Engliah  ton.  The  chiaf  towiiit.  Pembmlce  uhI  Tctitiv,  keep 
Britisli  lumen  in  a  corrupted  form.  Tmhy  h»3  sometJmefl  been  mlstakoD 
fnr  a  ScandinaviaD  hy,  but  it  Is  really  the  same  name  ait  Denbigh  Id  North 
Wales. 
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cH.  xxT.  carJicr  age,  one  or  more  of  tho  ecclesiastical  -(Elfrics,  and 
Wulfstan  of  York,  the  eloqueiiL  Ueuouncer  of  the  sins  of 
No  certain  the  nation,  lived  into  tho  century,  and  that  is  all.  The 
8«ini  \aier  Wulfstan,  the  saint  of  Worcester,  was,  like  his  name- 
wulbtan,  gaite^  famous  as  a  preacher;  it  has  been  gxiesscd  that 
he  was  the  writ^^r  of  part  of  the  Chronicles  ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  so,  and  no  other  writings  of 
his  are  kuown.  The  great  age  of  Northumbrian  litera* 
ture,  the  great  age  of  West-Saxon  literature,  had  both 
of  them  pussed  away  before  the  coming  of  William,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Cnut.  There  was  no  lack  of  activity 
in  the  England  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  had  oar 
saints,  our  statesmen,  and  our  warriors,  c^jiial  to  those 
of  any  other  age.  But  we  certainly  have  little  to  show 
in  the  way  of  learning  or  of  written  eloquence.  One 
sentence  disguised  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  all  that  is 
left  to  us  of  the  speeches  of  Earl  OodwineJ  But,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wisdom  of  a  single  man  among 
his  hearers,  we  might  hare  had  just  as  little  left  to  us 
of  the  speeches  of  Pcriklcs.  Nor  wad  this  lack  of  men 
of  learning  confined  to  native  Knglishmcn.  We  do  not 
see  that,  among  the  foreigners  whom  Eadward  gathered 
Eaiwanl.  around  him,  he  did  much  for  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.  It  would  have  been  something  if  it  had  been  he, 
and  not  his  cousin  in  Normandy,  who  found  out  the  merit 
of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  But  none  of  the  Normans  and 
Frenchmen  who  were  promoted  by  Eadward,  none  of  the 
Lotharingians  who  were  promoted  by  Godwine  and  Harold, 
were  men  who  at  all  approached  this  level.  After  the 
days  of  the  unbishoply  UU'  had  passed  away,  the  leading 
churchmea  of  Engknd  seem  to  have  been  men  of  re> 
spectable  attainments.  W^e  hear  of  the  medical  skill  of 
Abbot  Baldwin,'^  of  the  lives  of  saintti  compiled  by  Fulc- 
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*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  334. 


'  B«e  vol.  Iv.  p.  41  [. 
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hani  and  Goscelin;*  from  Bishop  Gisa  we  have  a  Bmall  ca.  xxv. 
piece  of  autobiography.^     And   in  this  list  we  must  not 
forget    that   Adelard   whom   Earl    HaroM   brought   from 
Liittich  to  teach  letters  in  the  college  of  Waltham.^     But 
the  united  efforts  of  all  these  men  are  less  valuable  to  us 
than   the  writings   of  that   courtly  priest  who,   not   till 
Eadward  and  Harold  were  both  gone,  recorded  their  deeds 
at  the  bidding  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth,     And,  as  far  as 
Englibh  feeling   goes,  their  whole  remains  are  but  dust 
in  the  balance  compared  with  those  short  ntterances  in 
verse  and  prose   which   tell  how   King  Eadward  made 
his  realm  fast  to  Earl  Harold,  and  how  men  chose  him 
thereto.*     The  moment  William  is  on  the  throne,  all  this  Influx  oi 
changes.     England  at  once  becomes  the  resort  of  the  most  nieo  un.Irr 
learned  men  of  the  age,  with  the  two  mighty  ones  from  ^^'i^^"*"'- 
Bee   at   their   head.      The  throne  of  the  Conqueror  and 
of  his  scholar-Bon  was  surrounded    by  men  renowned   in 
everj'  branch  of  learning,  wliother  they  were  strangers  or 
natives  of  the  land,  whether  they  were  of  Norman  or  of 
Old-English  descent.     The  prose  of  William  of  Poitiers,  Lntin 
the  verse  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  have  told  ns  the  tale  of  the 
Conquest  of  England ;   and,  through   the  whole  of  this 
period,  we  have  never  lacked  the  guidance  of  historians 
of  various   degrees   of  merit  who  wrote  in   the  common 
speech  of  Western  Christendom.     In  our  own  Florence,  in  n  jrti«s»T 
his  southern  coiitinuator  and  his  northern  interpolator,  we  tinufttora. 
read  the  unvarnished  tale  of  the  history  of  the  time  as 
it  seemed  to  contemporary  Englishmen.     In  our  no  less  Eftdmcr. 
English    Eadmer    the   worthiest    of    the    strangers    finds 
bis   loving,  yet   discerning,   biographer.     Orderie,  in   his  Onlerio. 
Norman    cell,   teaches   us    how   well   England    could    be 
loved,  even    by  men   of  foreign   race   born   on    her  soil. 
Honrj'  of  Huntingdon  preserves  to  us  some  faint  echoes  Henry  of 

UUDtiDg- 

*  Soo  "Wrigbt,  Bio^aphia  Britumicm,  Anglo-Suoo  Period.  513,  51S. 
'  See  vol.  U.  p.  637.  '  See  rol.  ii.  p.  443.  *  See  toL  UL  p.  19. 
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of  the  old  heroic  sougs  of  En^laud.  Tn  William  of 
Malmesbury,  soon  to  be  followed  by  William  of  New- 
burgh,  we  come  to  the  first  liietorian  who  either  deserves 
or  lays  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  critical  balancer  of  iacts 
and  characters.  Many  of  tht^se  men  wen?  Kng-IiEhQien ; 
in  all  of  them  we  see  the  influence  of  England ;  but  their 
tongue  was  the  tongoic  of  Homo.  In  many  of  them  we 
see  the  fruit  of  the  new  outburst  of  classical  leamingi 
in  a  direct  imitation  of  the  classical  writere  of  the  elder 
time.  The  affectation  of  classical  eloquence  in  William 
of  Poitiers  may  make  us  suspect  the  real  dejitli  of  his 
learning ;  but  in  William  of  Malmesbury  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  familiarity  of  the  true  scholar  with  the  book^ 
which  he  had  really  ma.stered.  These  writers  with  whom 
we  are  more  immediately  concerned  lead  us  on,  through 
the  statesman  historians  of  Henry  the  Second,  to  the 
patriotic  historians  of  Henry  the  Third.  As  the  English- 
hearted  Matthew  Paris  deals  his  blows  at  Po|^  and  King, 
we  can  forgive  him  the  calumnies  against  the  last  King 
of  English  birth  with  which  his  history  begins.  By  this 
time  the  long  series  of  monastic  annalists  has  l>egun» 
among  them  that  great  school  of  Saint  Alban's  among 
whom  Matthew  himself  holds  the  highest  place,  and  who 
kept  on  the  flickering  light  of  English  history  till  it  died 
out  in  the  darkness  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Latin 
historical  literature  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century  ie  a 
literature  of  which  any  countrj-  may  be  proud;  and  it  stands 
out  in  contrast  to  the  utter  lack  of  writers  of  any  emi- 
nence in  the  days  immediately  before  the  Conquest.  And 
besides  the  historians,  we  hare  the  theologians,  the  poets, 
the  philosophers,  the  explorers  of  other  lands.  We  have  the 
travels  of  Siewulf,  the  true  English-born  pilgrim  ;  we  have 
the  verses  of  Godfrey  of  Winchester*  and    Reginald   of 

*  Tha  Hiitorioa'  Cpignuiu  of  Prior  GtMifroy  ftr«  printed  in  Wrigfat't 
SatirinU  Poets,  ii.  148. 
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Canterbury;  we  have  the  scientific  research  of  the  English-  cb.  xxt. 
man  who  had  drnnk  in  the  lore  of  the  Saracen,  the  fore- 
rnnner  of  both  the  Bacons,  the  philosopher  of  the  Engh'eb, 
^theUiard  of  Bath.*     A  few  years  more  will  cany  us  to  Writer*  of 
the   famous   names   of  the   early  Angfevin   times,  to  the  second'* 
eoiititellatiuu  of  friemls  and  foes  who  gather  round  Thomas  *"^^ 
of  London,  to  the  varied  lore  of  John  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
lighter   pages   of  the   calumniated  Walter    Map,   to  the 
countless  writings  of  the  toiX)grapher  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land.     Giraldus,  garmlous,   egotistic,  spiteful,  as   he    is,  r.iraMus 
makes  us  half  forget  his  faults  in  the  endless  iustruction,  J^^  ^*'"" 
the  endless  amusement,  of  his  pages,  and  in  the  higher 
honour  which  our  age  at  least  ought  to  award  to  the 
father  of  comparative  philology.^ 

Of  the  writers  of  the  period  stretching  from  the  Utter 
years  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  thirteenth  I  have  mentioned  but  a  sprinkling.  My 
business  is  not  to  write  a  literary  history,  but  simply 
to  show  how  great  was  the  intellectual  awakening  which 
followed  immediately  on  the  coming  of  William.  Nor  was  Orowth 
it  an  awakening  which  was  wholly  continetl  to  the  tongue  ito^iance 
of  priests  and  scholars.  The  Romance  languages  were  now  ^'*"o'"ag««' 
beginning  to  put  off  the  character  of  mere  vulgar  dialects 
of  Latin,  and  to  take  the  form  of  distinct  languages 
capable  of  literary  culture.  The  Provencal  tongue  of 
Southern  Gaul  led  the  way,  and  the  French  of  Northern 
Gaul  was  now  ready  to  follow  it.  The  devclopement 
of  the  Italian  tongne  naturally  came  later.  Its  chief 
dialcct-s  had  not  dt'i*arted  nearly  so  far  from  the  purity 
of  the  classical  Latin  as  either  of  the  languages  of 
Gaul.     Men  were  therefore  slower  in  Italy  than  in  Oaul 

'  Wriijbt,  BingraphU,  An^lo-Norman  Periml,  ^4.  Cf.  the  mentioD  of 
jGt&dlurd  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  the  Fint,  33,  and  Mr.  liimter'i 
Fre&oe,  xxJ. 

'  See  CompamtiTe  Pulibics,  4S6. 
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to  see  that  tlie  popular  speech  had  really  becnme, 
practical  purposes,  a  Linsoage  difllinot  from  Latin,  and 
one  which  might  he  cultivated  alongside  of  it.  In  all 
these  lands  the  cultivation  of  veree  came  before  the 
cultivation  of  prose,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in 
the  cultivation  of  French  verse,  tlie  Normans,  whether  in 
their  own  duchy  or  in  England,  led  the  way.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  language,  under  men  who  bad  a  better  claim 
U)  be  called  Frenchmen  in  the  stricter  sense,  under  Villc- 
hardouin  and  Joinville,'  French  prose  gradually  became 
a  literary  speech.  Thus,  alongside  of  the  Latin  litera- 
ture of  the  twelfth  century,  the  oldest  French  literature 
arose  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kings  who  ruled  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  And  the  French  tongue  of  those 
days  wa*  a  vigorous  and  manly  tongue.  Whenever 
we  compare  modern  French  with  ancient,  we  see  a  fall- 
ing off  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  falling  off  in 
our  own  language,  though  the  form  which  tbe  corrup- 
tion takes  ifl  not  exactly  the  same.  Modem  French, 
like  modern  English,  has  east  away  a  crowd  of  vigorous 
and  expressive  words,  the  place  of  which  is  poorly  sup- 
plied by  words  of  modem  coinage.  The  French  writers 
of  the  twelllh  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  full  of  words, 
true  and  living  words,  which  have  come  straight  from 
the  Latin  in  the  natural  process  of  formation,  but  which 
in  modem  French  have  been  cast  aside.  It  is  a  poor 
comfort  that,  when  English  was  displaced  by  French,  it 
was  at  liast  by  French  of  the  earliest  and  best  type; 
hut  that  comfort,  such  as  it  is,  was  assu red ly  ours. 
Whether  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  Bcnott  of  Saintc-More,  and 
above  all  honest  Afaster  Wace,  have  any  right  to  be 
called  poets,  I  leave  others  to  judge.     But  their  rimes 

*  Both  VfllcLnrdouin  an«l  Jomx-ille  wltc  frc-m  C'hinii>»'*ne  (^compare  ml. 
iv.  p.  695),  but  Cliaiupo^fr,  port  of  the  old  duchy  of  Fr^nc«>  is  Franoh  m 
o^ifiosed  to  Nonuand^. 


* 
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at  least  give  us  history  or  romanc«  in  a  clear,  straight- 
forward, ami  vigorous  shape,  and  their  metrical  form 
douhtlesy  mude  it  easier  at  the  time  to  understand  and 
to  rememher  what  they  recorded.  The  name  of  Wace  I 
can  never  utter  without  thanlc fulness,  as  that  of  one  vho 
has  preserved  to  us  the  most  minute,  and,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve, next  to  the  contemporary  stitchwork,  tlie  most 
trustworthy  narrative  of  the  central  Bcenc  of  my  history. 
Geoffrey  Gaimar  too  deserves  honour  as  one  who,  liviu|; 
in  the  conquered  land  and  speaking  the  tongue  of  the 
conquerors,  did  not  disdain  to  record  in  that  t-ongue  the 
history  of  the  conquered.  His  work,  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  continuous  history  of  England  in  French  verse, 
marks  a  stage  in  the  fusion  of  the  races.  When  Gai- 
mar versified  the  EngHsh  Chronich^s,  when  Constance 
the  wife  of  Ralph 'Fitz-Gilbert,  and  the  more  famous 
Walter  of  Espec,  felt  an  interest  in  the  contents  of  the 
English  Chronicles,  we  see  that  the  Norman  settlers 
were  fast  becoming  Englishmen.  ITie  man  who  went 
forth  to  battle  under  the  hauuers  of  Saint  Wilfrith  of 
Ri[jon  and  Saint  John  of  Beverley'  look«l  on  England  as 
his  country,  and  wishetl  to  know  somewhat  of  its  ancient 
history.  So  did  one  greater  still.  Earl  llohert  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  King  who  had  been  an  English  ^Ethelitig, 
Robert  of  Caen  as  he  was  in  his  own  person,  felt  the  like 
interest  in  the  native  land  of  his  fattier,  the  land  which 
gave  himself  his  greatest  possessions  and  hts  highest 
title.  Whether  either  Constance,  Walter,  or  Robert  them- 
selves understood  the  English  tongue,  we  cannot  say  for 
certain.  At  least  they  knew  that  there  were  writings  in 
the  English  tongue  on  subjects  of  which  l^ey  wished  for 
knowledge,  and  they  were  well  pleased  that  one  of  their 
own  race   who   knew   both   tongues   should   clothe   those 
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'  See  kbove,  p.  263. 
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on.  zxv.  native  writings  in  the  sliape  in  which  they  themselves 
could  best  nnderetand  them.* 

I  have  bt'on  carried  away  from  the  strict  order  of  my 
subject  by  the  mention  of  writers  who  have  formed  a  pairt 
of  my  own  materials  and  of  others  who  at  a  somewhat 
later  time  hold  a  high   place  in  the  historic  literature  of 
other  lands.    The  booh  which  was  dictated^  by  the  Marshal 
of  Champagne  to  tell  how  the  Now  Rome  was  stormcMl  and 
sacked  by  Christian  hands,  is  the  £r&t  great  work  in  which 
French   prose  was  devoted   to   a   historical   purpose.     So 
Gaimar  and  Wace  at  an  earlier  time  arc  the  first  examples 
MiBcol-       of  a  like  use  of  French  verse.     But  there  were  French 
Fftnob       writings  older  than  theae,  of  less  intrinsic  value,  but   of 
wrlnqgi.     qq   j^gg   importance  in   the  history  of  language.     Devo- 
tional   writings,  translations    of   Scripture    and    the  like, 
written  both  in  French  prose  and  in  French  verse  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  arc  to  be  found  at  an  earlier  date  than  Wace  or 
••mgofthan  Gaimar.^     And  we  must  not  fortjet  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  song  of  Taillcfer  when  he  rode  forth  to  defy 
the  English  host  on  Senlac.    He  sang  of  Charlemagne  and 
of  Roland.^     Whether  this  means  that  the  actual  song  of 


'  Sm  Uu  end  of  tbe  Ulatory  of  Gaimar,  Chronitfuei  Anglu-Nonnandat,  59 
•t  HM^q.  Hi*  palzoiu  are  "  Dame  CusUdco  In  gentil,"  tho  wife  of  "  Ra«d  le 
fix  Oilsbort,"  "  Walter  G»ii8c,"  and  "  Robert,  U  quena  do  Gloucertre."  Ho 
talks  about  "laa  livrcti  aa  Waleis  "  and  "  lo  Um  Hrerc  dc  Oxcford/*  wluofa 
is  no  other  than  that  of  Walt«>r  Map,  Hut  all  ttuB  fabuluus  part  ui  Iixt, 
and  we  have  only  the  history  founded  on  the  Chronicles,  to  which  h« 
r«fen  as  "r«atoria  de  Wlnoestre"  And  by  other  niunes.  He  teUs  tu  of 
hliiueir, 

"  II  puzcha^  niaiflt  eMunj^ahv^        IB  en  mmanx  b  en  latin 
Livens  englciin  })  par  gramaire        Ainz  k*en  port  traire  k  1a  fin," 

'  Ho  dascriboi  htmielf  (6a)  aa  "  Joffroii  U  Maraschaus  du  <^»M"paignp.  qui 
ceate  fienvre  dicta.** 

■  Some  early  French  [troee  will  he  fnund  in  Wright.  Biographla,  Ai^o- 
Nonnan  Period,  xvii,  and  aomc  of  the  nuidler  pouiiw  nt  135,  1^0.     Tbe 
Besfetaiy  of  PhlUp  of  Thaun  (jb.  88)  seems  to  be  still  earlier  than  tbe 
pwfcisedly  devutioual  writers. 
.•  See  vol.  Ui  p.  ^78. 
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Roland  which  boars  the  name  of  Turold*  was  already  in 
beings,  and  whether  the  meaning  of  Wacc  is  that  Taillefer 
sang  some  part  of  it  as  a  war-song,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
determine.  The  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  is 
that  there  were  already  songs  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
Roland  for  Taillofer  to  sing.  On  English  groimd  too,  in 
the  court  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  his  chaplain,  Gerald  of 
Avranches,  besides  his  goodly  exhortations  drawn  from 
Scripture  and  earlier  legend,  added  tales  of  the  holy  warrior 
aod  monk  AVilliam,  the  soldier  and  favourite  of  the  great 
Em|)eror,  who,  if  we  could  believe  that  any  kernel  of  history 
lurks  in  his  legend,  was  the  firnt  to  bear  the  glorious  name 
of  William  of  Orange.''  One  result  then  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  that  the  tales  of  Charlemagne  and  Uoland 
and  William  were  brought  to  our  shores,  and  that  English- 
men were  taught  to  look  on  the  greatest  name  among 
their  brethren  beyond  the  sea  as  having  belonged  to  the 
race  and  speech  of  the  enemy.  And,  as  it  were  to  meet 
the  crop  of  foreign  fable  which  came  in  upon  us,  another 
worse  than  foreign  crop  of  fiible  grew  up  on  our  own  soil. 
From  Wales  or  from  Britanny — the  point  is  absolutely 
insignificant — Geotfrey  of  Monmouth,  GeofFrey  Arthur, 
brought  the  fables  which  so  long  passed  current  as  the 
early  history  of  Britain.^  Of  those  fables  all  that  can  be  said 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  is  that,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  one  of  the  6rstoi'  living  scholars,  they  contain  some 
traces,  strangely  perverted  and  strangely  transposed,  of  the 
local  history  of  West- Wales.*  That  strange  popularity  of  the 
Arthurian  tables  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  day  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie  charm  of  stories  which  prove 
nothing  and  which  teach  nothing  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

>  Seo  Wright.  Anglo-Normftii  Period,  126. 

■  Onl.  Mt.  598  B,  C.     See  K.  J.  King,  Sketches  aod  Sfcodiee,  14. 
"  SeoGuHt,  Eugtiah  Rhythmii,  ii.  173. 

*  3ucfa  1b  the  judgHinent  of  Dr.  Guest  in  the  Archteologlc*!  Jounuil,  1859, 
p.  lUetwqq. 
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A  genuine  record  of  Arthur  would  be  precious  beyonc 
words;  the  British  champion  who  met  Cerdic  face  to  face 
must  have  been  worthy  of  a  portrait  which  mijyfht  stand  side 
by  side  with  that  of  William  himself.  But  it  is  stran^  that 
so  many  minds  in  so  many  a^es  sliould  have  given  so  much 
time  and  pains  to  tales  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
come  before  us,  do  not  prcservp  a  single  scrap  of  true 
histoiy.  In  reading  the  Uomeric  poems,  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  indilfereueo  whether  Aifumemniin  and  Achillens 
were  real  men  or  no.  'line  tale  is  a  true  picture  of  a 
certain  stage  of  Hellenic  and  of  Aryan  Hfe,  and  it  gives 
us  a  tnistworlhy  map  of  pnehistoric  Hellas.  Arthur  is  a 
real  man ;  but,  whatever  were  his  acts,  they  could  not  have 
been  the  acts  attribut-ed  to  hira  in  the  legends.  The  whole 
thing  is  valueless,  except  as  a  specimen  of  the  strange  way 
in  which  men  could  first  draw  nn  idealized  picture  of  a  state 
of  things  with  which  they  were  themselves  familiar,  and 
could  then  throw  it  back  into  an  age  where  every  detail  was 
out  of  place.  The  twelve  Kings  who  surrounded  Alkinooe, 
even  though  Alkinoos  and  his  isle  may  be  sheer  creations  of 
fancy,  have  still  their  place  in  the  early  history  of  instita- 
tions.  As  for  the  knight*  of  Arthur  and  the  peers  of 
Charlemagne,  we  can  only  regret  that  so  much  good  time 
has  been  wasted  upon  them.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  which  is  felt  more  keenly  when  we  turn  from  the 
honest  work  which  the  stranger  Gaimar  did  for  oar 
early  history,  that  we  turn  to  the  first  long  narrative 
poem  written  in  the  English  tongue  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  We  there  see  the  strange  sight  of  an  J^ng- 
lishman,  striving  again  to  win  a  place  in  literature 
for  his  native  tongue,  telling  his  tale  in  a  true  and 
vigorous  form  of  his  native  tongue,  but  who  could  fmd 
no  better  material  on  which  to  spend  his  labour  than 
nn  English  version  of  the  un-English  fables  of  Brute  and 
Arthur. 
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We  are   thus   brought  back   in  a  Btrange  wiiy  to  the  ob.  xxt. 
history   of  our  own   tongue.     In   the  twelfth  century  a 
crowd  of  Latin  writers  were  dealing  in  prose  and  verse 
with  every  branch  of  knowledge  of  which  their  age  had 
heard.     Less  lenmcd  barons  and  ladies  were  listening  to 
the    French    rimes    which    Bet    before    thom,   sometimes 
Norman  and  English  history,  but  more  commonly  French 
and  British  fable.     Meanwhile  the  speech  of  the  natives 
of  the  land,  thrust  down  as  it  was  from  its  former  rank, 
fitill  lived  on,  however  lowly  was  now  its  sphere.     As  it 
never  ceneod  to  l>e  sjwken,  so  it  never  ceased  to  be  written. 
The  Chronicle  itself  does  not  die  out  till  more  than  half 
the  twelfth  century  has   passed.     And  we  have  English  KtigUih 
prose   writings  of  a  devotional    kind   contempi>rary  with  writinK" 
the  later  portions  of  the  Chronicle.*     Tlie  series  of  English  t«ljftii 
prose  WTitings  goes  on  through  the  century  in  the  form  of  "'"•'^^T* 
homilies,  of  translali<ins  of  Scripture,  of  turnings  of  the 
old  charters  into  the  newer  form  of  the  language.     These 
go  on,  influenced  sometimes  more,  aometimes  less,  by  the 
new  fashions,  till  English  again  became  the  one  literary 
speech  of  England.     The  prose  writings  of  these  ages  are 
mainly  religious,  and  they  give  us  English  in  various  forms, 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  writers,  and 
according   to  the  parts  of  England    in   which   they  were 
written.      We   have   seen    that,    when   a   Bishop   in   the  The 
thirteenth   century  wrote  a  devotional   book   in   English,  itiwlo. 
it  was  English  with   a   strong  dash  of  French."      But  The  Ayen- 
wben  a  Kentish  priest,   even  in  the  middle  of  the  four-  luwyt. 
teenth   century,   wrote   for   his   own   flock   and    for   men  '^^^' 
of  like  degree,  he   wrote   in   the   pure    Teutonic   of  the 
Ayenbite   of  Inwyt.*     In   the   hands   of  Dan  Michel   of 

*  See  tbo  extract  (km)  Old-English  Homilies  (of  about  iizo)  in  Olipha&t^ 
SundarU  EDglbh,  67. 

*  See  above,  p.  445.  ^_ 

*  Oliphnnt,  20S,  J09.    It  might  not  oocur  to  flvery  oii«  that  affcnlnte  is  ^H 
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CM.  xir,  Kortbgat*,  EoglUh  bad  not  lost  its  power  of  forming 
compound  words;  or,  to  epeak  more  trul^,  Dmn  Midiel 
himself  called  to  life  again  a  power  which  was  deepfaig^. 
His  book,  written  a  ^aeration  later  than  the  work  oi 
Bobert  of  Boome,  is  itself  an  ayenbite  of  inwyt ;  it  is 
s  prot«8i  against  the  fashion  of  tbe  day  which  was  fiui 
wiping  out  the  old  vocabnlary  of  his  native  tongue* 
We  have  now  reached  the  time  when  English  in  ita 
new  form  finally  displaced  French  as  the  polite  langoage. 
The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  tbe  Bible  and  the 
other  writings  of  Wicklifle,  mark  the  time  of  tbe  final 
conquest.  Since  then,  save  when  now  and  then  some 
fresh  ayenbite  of  inwyt  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  the  history  of  Kuglish  prose  is  little  more 
than  a  history  of  the  way-  in  which  we  have  dropped 
the  few  inflexions  which  the  fourteenth  century  had 
iparod,  of  the  way  in  wbieh  we  have  added  firesh 
crowds  of  needless  foreign  words  to  the  older  intmders 
which  had  then  already  done  their  work  on  the  tongue 
of  England. 

But  the  change  which  the  Conquest  wrought  on  the 
poetical  literature  of  England  is  even  greater  than  tbe 
change  which  it  wrought  on  our  prose.  In  nothing  do  we 
seem  so  utterly  cut  off  from  our  earliest  forefathers  as 
when  we  turn  to  the  oldest  words  of  Eu^lish  speech,  to  the 
songs  of  days  when  England  was  yet  beyond  the  sea,  when 
the  crews  of  the  three  keels  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
whale's  path  to  seek  them  a  home  in  the  conquered  land 
of  Britain.  If  there  is  anything  truly  national  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  old  hei-oic  songs  of  the  English  folk. 
They  are  indeed  our  own,  from  those  first  words  of  re- 
corded English  which  tell  how,  while  the  Roman  still 
reigned   in  York  and  London,  tbe  English  traveller  bad 

Uterall^  rwmane,  kod  that  fncyl  U  vrh^t  wo  are  now  drirea  to  call  ran- 
teifnct. 


Th..  OUl- 
boruio 
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made  his  way  to  the  court  of  the  Gothic  Eoraianrie' — from  co.  xxt. 
the  song  next  in  age  which  tells  of  the  deeds  of  the  Gar- 
Danes  and  the  Scyldings^ — down  to  the  songs  in  which 
the  last  voice  of  English  freedom  told  how  Harold  clave 
the  shield-wall  of  Norway  by  the  hanks  of  Derwent,* 
and  how  Waltheof  smote  down  tbe  quaking  Normans  in 
the  gate  at  York.*  Wo  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  own 
history,  alike  mythical  and  real,  sung  by  our  own  gleemen 
in  our  own  tongue.  Wc  had  our  own  tales  of  the  fights 
between  Briton  and  EagUshman,  between  Mercian  and 
West-Saxon,  though  they  are  preserved  only  in  the  faint 
echoes  which  still  speak  to  us  in  the  Latin  of  the  twelfth 
centary.*  We  had  our  song  of  Auderida  and  our  song  of 
Burford,"  no  less  than  our  song  of  Bnmanbtirh  and  onr 
song  of  Maldon.  Our  ancient  poetry  was  so  strictly  DiflnKnoe 
national  that  it  clave  to  every  ancient  form  and  every  4^^^  [j,°. 
ancient  word.     The  sone  of  Maldon  is  written  in  a  tongue  8^«H?«  *nrl 

f'  _  f        tJiat  of 

which  must  even  then  have  been  antiquated.  Its  whole  jtrt*e. 
diction  is  as  unlike  that  of  contemporary  prose  as  the 
diction  of  Homer  is  unlike  the  diction  of  Xenophon.  The 
modern  scholar  feels  the  difference  at  every  step.  While 
Old-English  prose  has  no  difficulties  which  are  not  soon 
overcome  by  use,  Old-Euglish  verse  has  to  be  studied  like 
a  foreign  language.  We  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  diil'erenee  between  the  common  language  of 
prose  aud  the  traditional  language  of  poetry  was  already 
distinctly  felt.     In  the  twelfth  century  at  least  it  acted  as 

^  On  Um  Traveller's  Song,  see  Goeet.  English  Rhythms,  ii.  76,  397.  Tlie 
taKt  u  in  Kemble'n  Beowulf  aa;  ;  OreJn,  Bibliotok  dcr  Acu^oLucbxuclien 
Poede,  f.  351. 

'  See  tlic  opening  of  Beowulf  in  Kemble,  Heine,  Grain,  i.  355. 

'  On  the  titmg  of  Stamford brit Iff o,  eee  vol.  iii.  p.  731. 

*  On  the  Hong  of  Waltheof,  see  vul.  iv.  p.  j68. 

*  By  Henry  of  Hiintit^on  »bovo  all,  but,  in  the  caso  nfWftlthoof,  by 
WllUam  of  Malmc»bury. 

'  Wo  can  seu  thorn  ploiuly  enough  iu  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  M.  H.  B. 
710  C,  V.  738  D,  E. 
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a  hindrance  to  one  who  was  zealous  to  preserve  all  that 
was  left.  Henry  of  Hanting^on  has,  in  more  places  than 
one,  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  songs  which  he  trans- 
lated.^ And  it  is  certain  that  this  difTerence  had  a  most 
important  result  on  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
as  soon  as  the  new  inHueoces  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  Again  we  must  make  the  remark  which  meets  us  at 
every  stage,  that  signs  of  this  change  also  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  age  just  before  the  Con<jnest,  and  that  the  actual 
coming  of  the  Normans  did  but  give  a  fresh  strength  to 
causes  which  were  already  at  work. 

No  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  than  an  Old-English 
battle-song  and  a  French  riming  ohroniclc  of  the  twelfUi 
century.  The  most  spirited  descriptions  in  the  Homan  tfe 
Bon  are  tame  beside  the  living  pictures  of  the  victory  of 
yEthclstan  and  the  death  of  Urihtnoth.  The  two  in  short 
belong  to  wholly  dilFerent  classes  of  composition.  The  one 
is  poetry  of  an  archaic  and  traditional  kind,  poetry  which 
could  be  nothing  but  poetry,  poetry  full  of  thoughts  and 
words  unheard  of  in  prose.  The  other  is  simply  a  narrative 
which,  for  the  sake  of  fashion  or  convenience,  was  thrown 
into  easy  flowing  verse,  while  prose,  if  prose  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  would  have  served  the  purpose  just  as 
well.  AVace  tells  his  story  well ;  he  lias  much  that  is 
rlcar,  spirited,  and  striking ;  but  so  have  Villehardouin 
and  Joiuville.  And,  besides  the  diflerence  in  diction  and 
spirit,  there  is  one  most  important  diAcrence  in  form. 
The  Old-English  poetry  was  rhythm,  but  it  was  not  rime. 
In  the  French  mctricid  chronicles  rime  is  an  essential 
feature.  But  rime  had  long  been  coming  in,  both  into 
English  and  into  other  Teutonic  poetry.  The  victory  of 
the  Frank  Le^ris  over. the  Northmen  was  sung  in  rimiog 
verse  of  the  uinth  century,*  and  before   long   rime  hod 

>  8m  Evle,  PMidlel  CfartinideB,  113. 
*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  478. 
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made  its  way  into  English  verse  also.*  The  question  is  ch.  xw. 
not  when  rime  was  first  used,  either  by  accident  or  as  an 
oecasionnl  ornament— Homer  haa  more  rimes  than  one 
thinks  for  at  first  sight.  The  question  is  when  rime  became 
an  essential  feature  of  anything  which  took  the  poetic 
form.  In  the  poem  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  fate  of  the 
jEtheling"  JElfred-  many  of  the  lines  rime,  but  the  rime  is 
not  universal.  So  it  is  in  the  little  song  about  Margaret,* 
and  in  the  metrical  part  of  the  character  of  ^Viiliam. 
Rime  is  evidently  welcomed  when  it  comes ;  but  the  verse 
can  get  on  without  it.  The  brido-ale  that  was  many 
men*e  bole  comes  in  as  a  riming  couplet  in  the  midst  of 
prose.*  And  so,  when  Ealdred  puts  forth  God's  curse  on 
the  man  who  hight  Urso,  William  of  Malmesbur)'  thinks 
it  needful  to  stop  to  explain  what  a  rime  is,^  Yet  rime 
had  long  been  familiarly  used  in  writings  which  William 
of  Malmeshury  must  have  known  at  least  as  familiarly 
as  he  knew  the  ancient  songs  of  England.  Possibly  from 
Celtic  models,*  more  probably  from  the  natural  prooeee 
which  seems  to  bring  in  rime  cverj'where,  the  use  of  rime 
bad  long  been  established  in  the  popular  kinds  of  Latin 
verse.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  had  there  been  no  Norman 
Conquest^  the  fashion  of  rime  would  have  become  the  rule 
in  English."'  But  the  example  of  the  French  riming  verse  Influt-nco 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  bring  rime  into  common  use  in  ^^^,^^1, 
English.  Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  England  "™"' 
had  seen  an  English  sermon  in  regular  rime.^  The  use  of 
rime,  the  jingle  of  endings  as  it  has  been  callt-d,  gradually,  i 

but  only  very  gradually,  drove  out  the  older  jingle  of 
beginnings,  that  practice  of  alliteration  which  plays  so 
great  and  so  effective  a  part  in  much  of  our  older  ]>ootry. 

'  See  Gaest.  EngUoh  lUiythmt,  i.  1 19.  '  See  vol.  Ir.  p.  1 7,^. 

'  ChroDD.  1036.  '  Gneat,  Engluh  RbythmB,  I.  120. 

"  Chron,  Wii:.  I067.  '  lb.  ii.  ^03. 

•  HtM  Till.  iv.  p.  475.  ■  Etiiuidud  fiugiwh,  77,  79. 
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CH.  XXV.  In  stort,  the  use  of  rime,  like  tlie  loss  of  our  infloxioi 
like  a  crowd  of  other  thiugs  both  in  our  literature  and  in 
our  political  constitution,  was  so  iar  an  effect  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  that  it  came  in  faster  and  took  6rmer 
root  than  it  could  have  done  if  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
never  happened. 

ftUonftl-  But  the  literary  tastes  for  which  the  Norman  Conquest 
Enz^uh  made  an  opening  wrought  far  more  of  change,  far  more  of 
literature.  ^yi\^  jj^j^^  ^^^  changes  that  could  be  wrought  in  the  lan- 
guage itself.  There  are  moraenta  in  which  we  are  tempted 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  beiter  for  tho  English 
tongue  to  have  died  out  utterly  than  for  it  to  he  used,  as 
it  has  been  used,  as  an  instrument  for  making  Englishmen 
forget  that  they  are  Englighraen.  That  process  of  turn- 
ing our  backs  upon  ourselves,  of  denying  the  history  of 
our  race,  of  calling  ourselves  by  any  name  rather  tlian  that 
by  which  our  fathers  called  themselves — the  habit  of 
looking  anywhere  save  to  the  rock  from  whence  we  are 
hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  are  digged — 
all  the  errors  against  which  we  have  to  strivo  in  preaching 
the  hard  doctrine  that  Englishmen  are  themselves  and  not 
some  other  people — all  this  comes  of  the  Norman  Conqoest 
and  of  the  literary  tast<?s  to  which  the  Norman  Conquest 
Contnurt  of  gave  birth.  As  one  man  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
and  Lma-  hom  of  a  foreign  father,  living  in  a  foreign  land,  writing 
"**"•  in  a  foreign  tongue,  never  lost  his  English  heart,  his  love 

for  England  and  her  histor)-,  so  it  was  another  man  by  the 
banks  of  tho  Severn  who  first  taught  the  English  tongue 
to  hear  witness  against  itself,  who  degraded  it  to  l}ecome 
the  channel  of  those  wretched  fables  which  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  Englishmen  have  drsjilaecd  alike  tbe  true  history 
and  the  worthier  legends  of  our  fathers.  The  opposite  to 
Ordcric  of  Ettingsham  is  Lajamon  of  Emiey.'     He  had 

'  We  hare  hiro  edito<l  by  Sir  Freder'ok  Maddan  in  three  Tolumea,  Lon< 
don,  1S47. 
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read  the  Eng-lish    book  of  Bvcda,  and  tlie  Latin  hook  of  en.  xxv. 
Aastin,  hut   he   turned   from   them   to   the   hook  that  a  L'^'^""'* 
French  clerk  made  that  was   hight  Wace.     Wace  truly 
well  could  write;  we  blame  not  him  for  writing,  nor  do 
we  blame  the  noble  Eleanor,  that  was  Henry's  Queen  the 
high  King's,'  for  hearkeDing  to  what  he  wrote.     It  was 
something  that  the  Dachess  of  Ar|uitaino  and  the  Canon  of 
Bayeux  should  seek  to  know  something  of  the  past  days  of 
the  conquered  island;  and,  if  ill  luck  threw  the  monstrous 
fables  of  Geoffrey  in  their  way,  the  blame  was  his  and  not 
theirs.     It  was  no  crime    in   Wace   to    writ^  a  Brut   in 
French  ;  it  was  treason  against  the  tongue  and  history  of 
his  race  for  Lajan^on  to  translate  that  Brut  into  English. 
Times  had  indeed  changed  since  the  days  when  tlie  glee-  UniuitioDal 
men  of  England  sang  how  West-Saxons  hewed  the  fliers  (,fhi« 
mightily  with  mill-sharp  swords,  and  how  Mercians  shrank  P***^- 
not  from  the  hard  hand-play.    Then  every  national  triumph 
awoke  the  thought  of  earlier  national   triumphs,  and,  aa 
Soot  and  Northman  fled  before  the  sword  of  King   and 
jEthellng,  men  thought  of  the  old  books  which  told  how 
Angles  and  Saxnns  came  from  the  East  over  the   broad 
sea,  how  they  overcame  tlie  Welsh,  and  gat  them  a  land 
to  dwell  in.     In  the  tenth  century  men  knew  that  they 
were  Englishmen ;    at   the   beginning  of  the   thirteenth 
some  of  tliem  at  least  ha<l  forgotten  it.     To  the  man  who 
translated    the    French    Brut,   his  own   folk    bad   Ijccome 
Saxiah   people  and  heathen  hounds,'  and  iEthclstan,  the 


■  Lajamon,  i.  3 : 

"  Boc  he  nom  t»e  Wdde. 
leide  )>er  autidden, 
|>a  makcJe  0  FroncbiB  clerc 
Wac«  vea  ihoten. 
See  Sir  F.  Madden**  Preface,  i.  :ti. 

'  Hengrot  18  "an  hse^eno  himd  "  in  ii.  373  (tn  be  snrc  a  W'flaliiiian  i'b 
speakin^^,  but  it  needi  a  man  witU  tho  Eogliab  name  of  Aidolf  (Ealdwulf ) 
tokili  bim. 


>e  wel  coa^e  writen, 

and  be  hoo  jef  )>are  sffelen, 

hc8  h^es  Idngei." 
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.  lord  of  Earls,  the  giver  of  bracelets,  is  in  liis  liands 
chauged  into  an  invader  from  beyond  the  sea.*  All  trace 
of  national  feelin|^  must  have  gone  from  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  could  waete  eo  many  good  words  of  English 
it*  effect*.,  speech  upon  the  silly  tales  of  Brut«  and  Arthur,  The  first 
sinner  has  had  his  following ;  he  has  done  his  work.  To 
the  niaBB  of  Englishmen  Arthur  and  his  fantastic  company 
seem  more  their  own  than  IIengo«t  and  Cerdic.  We  see 
what  the  coming  of  the  stranger  liad  done  ;  it  had  rooted 
out  the  truest  memories  of  our  national  life,  i'ancy  for  a 
moment  a  Brut  sung  at  the  court  of  ^theUtan,  or  even  at 
the  court  of  the  denationalized  Kadward.  Even  at  tliat 
court  men  would  not  liave  displaced  the  heroes  of  the  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  fancied  glories  of  an  enemy  whose  name 
neither  Ba>da  nor  (he  Chroniclers  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record.  From  the  Brut  of  La^mon  wo  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  contemporary  Proverbs  which,  by  a  pardonable 
fiction,  bear  the  name  of  iElfred.*  If  they  pn>ve  nothing 
else,  they  at  least  prove  that  even  then  there  were  English- 
men by  whom  the  name  and  the  worth  of  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen  were  not  forgotten. 


I 


In  tliis  age  then,   the  age  when  the  influences  of  (he 

chr^^en.  Couquest  were  first  brought  to  bear  on  English  literature, 

Bobort  of    our  old  heroic  poetry  sank  for  ever.     At  the  end  of  the 

■  thirteenth   century   somewhat   of  English   spirit   awakes 

again   in  the   chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.     The 

English    tongue,  in   its    metrical   form^  is  again   used    to 

record  the  deeds  of  Englishmen.     But  even  here  we  have 

to  make  our  way  to  Eoghsh  history  through  a  jjreface  of 

Welsh  fablcj  and  Robert's  work  at  its  best  is  but  a  riming 


I 


'  Sea  the  wild  way  in  which  ^tlielRtAH  is  Bpoken  of  by  Lajudod,  UL  »9^. 
Be  oomea  bdbra  Ine,  One  mi^ht  idinnBt  suppow  Uiftt  be  had  btten  ooa- 
founiled  with  Guthrnm-.l-UhcUtan.     8cevol.  i.  p.  i88. 

'  See  Stfcii(Urd  Engliiili.  91,  141. 
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ckronicle,  and  not  an  heroic  song.     When  English  verse  ch.  xxv. 

wakes  again  to  deal  with  other  than  devotional  subjects,  Saurical 

it  wakes,  not  in  the  form  of  the  heroic  lay,  hut  in  the  gyriwil 

lorm  of  contcmporaiy  satire  and  panegyric.     Tlie  praises  o.         - 

of  Earl  Simon  and  of  his  conqueror  and  disciple  were  sung  Montfort 

in  all  the  three  tongues  which  were  in  use  in  England ;  in  three 

and   the   great   political    manifcato   which    set   forth   the  '*"*r"»«®* 

platform  of  the  patriots  was  written,  neither  in   English 

nor   in  French,  hut  in  riming    Latin. ^     The   first  really  Poem  on 

original  effort  of  the  newer  English  verse  took  the  shape  of  King  of  the 

a   piece   of  scathing  mockery    which   did  not   spare   the  ^j"""- 

majesty  of  Augustus  himself.     English  portraiture  of  con- 

temi>orary   Kings  seems  to  leap  from  the  broken    words 

which    told    how  alt  men   loved   Henry  of  Anjou,  to  the 

jeering  song  against  the   King  of  Alemaigne,  how   he 

asked  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  how  he  "  makcde 

him  a  cartel  of  a  mulne-post."'     Of  this  song  we  have  no 

French   version,   nor  is  there  auy   French  version  of  th« 

song  in  which  somewhat  later  the  husbandman  set  forth 

his  wrongs,  or  of  those  in  which  men  denounced  the  pride 

of  the  ladies  and  the  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.* 

It  is  only  when   we  again  como  to  panegj'ric,  when  the 

grief,  less  of  England  than  of  Christendom,  is  poured  forth 

over  the  bier  of  the  groat  Edward,  that  we  find  his  praises 

sung  in  both  the  tongues  of  his  subjecta.*     But  the  vein  of 

satiric  poetry  which  thus  awoke  in  the  thirteenth  century 

was,   in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth,  to  mingle  in  one 

stream  with  another  vein  of  English  poetrj',  newer  only 

than  the  oldest    If  the  poets  of  Beowulf  and  Finnesburh  had  Union. 

no  mediseval  successors,  the  poets  of  Genesis  and  Judith,  j^„j  j^, 

of  Christ  and  Satan,*  were  the  fathers  of  n  line  which  did  v"t»'»«»l 
'  foetry. 

'  This  earliest  cydU'UiBtic   Mtt'mg  forth  of  countitutioiunl  pridclplus  In 

EugUnd  «nll  be  fonoJ  id  Wright'd  Political  Songis  Camden  Suck'tf,  73. 

'  Political  8<>ngii,  Catnden  Hticiety,  69. 

"  lb.  149,  153,  [5j.  «  lb.  341,  246. 

'  8co  Orcin,  Bibliotek  der  kngdiiHchtn'Bchon  Voede,  i.  129. 
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on.  ixv.  not  in  tlie  like  sort  die  away.  CiEdmon,  whose  nBme  we 
knoWj  has  not  been  left  witliout  followers  like  the  older 
ami  laier  makers  whose  names  we  know  not.  Whatever 
wo  say  of  Lajamon,  we  have  no  charge  to  bring  sgaiDet 
Ormin,  who  in  Lajamon'a  day  kept  up  the  succession  of 
our  sacred  poets  in  honest  English.*  The  devotional 
poetry  of  England  still  went  on  when  the  heroic  lay  wae 
silent,  tillj  in  the  moment  of  the  final  victory  of  oar 
tongue,  the  two  streams  of  devotion  and  satire  flowed 
together  in  the  Vision  of  Piei's  the  Ploughman. 


Onnlo. 


nan. 


Fnnch  In- 
fliWDced  br 
EnglUh. 


Teutonic 
word*  iu 


ifiuiu 
logUih 

{DtO 

French. 

Mftrj  of 

Fimnoe. 


But  while  we  have  thus  to  dwell  on  the  way  in  wliich 
the  literature  of  our  own  tongue  was  affected  by  the 
language  and  literature  of  our  Romance  conquerors,  we 
must  not  forget  that  our  literature  hod  its  influence,  though 
doulitlcss  in  a  much  slighter  degree,  upon  theire.  The 
Trouvtre  and  the  Troubadour  could  not  indeed  sing  bis  lof 
without  using  at  least  one  Teutonic  word.  The  name  by 
which  he  called  his  song  hud  found  its  way  from  the 
German  into  the  Roman  speech  long  before  Provencal  and 
French  were  distinguished  from  Latin.^  And  the  matter 
of  his  song  as  well  as  its  name  sometimes  came  from  a 
Teutonic  source.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  so  much 
French  verse  was  translated  into  English,  there  was  at 
least  one  case  when  English  verse  was  translated  into 
French.  Whether  the  fables  which  Mary  of  France  turned 
from  French  into  English  were  the  work  of  jiillfred  or  of 
Henry,  they  weix»  at  least  fables  wrought  in  the  English 


*  On  Ormiii,  h'lt  fliiilL'tt,  itv  @tn>ng  vScamlinaruui  leAniDg*,  uul  hu  pocoHar 
•jntcin  of  spoQiagf  k«  Dr.  Vitiitc's  Preface  U)  tlie  Ormulum,  Ixx.  and  Steadard 
Eitglkh.  90. 

■  Lai,  loj/.  is  simply  the  OIJ-En^lish  IfoHie,  the  High  Dutch  Ued.  The 
word  even  ftmnd  it«  way,  like  fiwyitr,  into  Latin,  and  appeara  in  Ui«  funs 
of  Uitdui^  In  Venantiui  Furtunatun,  "Barbaroa  leudoa  biir^w  reUdehat.*' 
See  M.  de  Rmiuefort'K  I'retaco  to  the  Foemi  of  Mar^',  i.  29.  See  alio 
Bucange  in  Harpa. 
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tongue  by  an  English  King  who  understood  the  tongue  of  ch.  xxv. 
hiE  i)eople.     Tlicv  were  turned  into  French  by  a  French  Ewl  Wil- 
poetess  at  the  bidding  of  an  Earl  of  illegitimate  royal  de-  Saiubury, 
ficcnt,  the  famofis  William  of  Salisbury.*     This  looks  as  if '*'*** 
Earl  William,  whether  able  or  not  to  read  an  Engliah 
book,   was  at  least  able  to  understand   an  English   book 
when  it  was  read  to  him.     Tlie  poems  of  Mary,  though 
written  in  French,  show  distinct  signs  of  distinct  English 
influence.^    AYe  may  be  sure  that  her  works  did  not  stand 
absolutely  alone  in  this;   alongside  of  the  vast  influence 
which    French   exercised   upon   English,  English   all    the 
while    exercised    a   slighter  influence   upon  French.     By  MuiiuJ 
the  time  that  English  finally  displaced  French,  if  French  of  the  two 
had  corrupted  English,  English  had  also  corrupted  French,  i^(P^*«^- 
and  the  speech  of  Stratford-atte-Bow  was  no  longer  the 
same  as  tlie  speech  of  Paris.     At  last,  when  the  language 
of  England  came  back  to  its  old  place,  the  literature  of 
England,   in   its   new  shape,  came   with   it.      We  see  in  ChAuoer 
Geoffrey  Chauc«r,  not  indeed  the  earliest  of  English  poets,  i\^n 
but  the  head  and  type  of  English  poetry  in  its  new  shape,  f**^^ 
With   him  we  again  come  to  English  poetry,  no  longer  Iwh  poet 
written  for  the  churl  only^  but  once  more,  after  so  long  Twiki. 
a  tiraCj  written  for  earl  and  churl  alike  in  the  tongue  which 
was  onee  more  the  tongue  of  both.     As  it  is  absurd  toNot^wdftl 
speak  of  Chaucer  as  the  eldest  of  a  series  which  begins  ^^^^^ 
a   thousand    years   before  his   day,   as   it   is  absurd    to 


'  SeoToLiT.  p.  79J. 

*  M.  do  Roqutifurt  (i.  11)  hut  collected  several  poflugee  where  Mait 
bringi  in  English  words  and  explain9  them,  mncli  ap  Ware  (seo  vol.  ili. 
p.  4S0)  expUins  the  English  wm^cries,    lliiu  io  the  Lai  dn  CherrvfpU, 

L398. 

"  (htf^f  Tap^ent  en  Engleis, 
Chtvrefod  le  noznent  en  Francei*." 
80  In  the  Lai  du  Laustic,  i.  31 4,  she  uytt  nf  the  bird  hu  called  in  Bretoo, 
"  C<>o  ent  rtitttn  en  FrancuU 
E  nihlegaU  ea  ilreit  Euglois.** 
JMaim  mast  be  the  modem  l^^enph  Tweigr\*A. 

<iq2 
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speak  of  him  as  the  lather  of  Koglish  poetr3r,  it  is  no  \em 
unfair  to  speak  of  him  as  the  chief  corrupter  of  the  Eng- 
hsb  tongue.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  fiercer 
I'ush  of  French  words  into  English  should  come  at  the 
moment  when  English  displaced  French.  Bat  neither 
Chaucer  nor  his  eontemf>omries  hogan  the  fanhion.  The 
fourteenth  century  \i\  this  matter  only  followed  the  lead 
of  the  thirteenth.  The  infusion  of  French  words  into 
Knglisli  was  the  unavoidable  condition  of  English  win- 
ning back  its  old  place  from  the  intruding  French. 
When  England  hud  once  been  made  the  prey  of  Romance- 
speaking  conquerors,  the  land,  \U  folk,  its  laws,  its  speech, 
could  never  Iw  the  same  as  if  those  Romance-speaking 
conquerors  had  never  crossed  the  sea.  In  many  things 
the  stttin  has  been,  gradually  and  silently,  but  effectually, 
wiped  out.  Every  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by 
taking  a  step  backward.  Every  political  reform  has  been 
in  truth,  however  unwittingly,  a  falling  back  on  the 
older  day.  Of  the  good  and  evil  which  the  Chronicler 
spoke  of  as  mingled  in  the  character  and  in  the  work  of 
the  Conqueror,  the  good  for  the  most  part  still  lives;  the 
evil  has  for  Uie  most  part  vanished  with  the  bones  which 
no  longer  rest  in  their  tomb  at  Caeo.  If  the  Norman 
changed  our  free  churldom  into  villainage,  villainage  is 
gone,  and  our  older  national  crime  of  slavery  is  gone 
with  it.  In  political  and  in  sorial  matters  this  might  be; 
if  we  cannot  call  back  the  past  by  a  conscious  eflbrt,  we 
can  come  back  to  it  by  creeping  step  by  step  along  paths 
which,  while  they  seem  to  be  leading  us  to  new  things, 
arc  in  truth  only  leading  us  back  to  our  oldest  heritage  of 
all.  In  language  and  in  literature  this  cannot  be.  There,  ^| 
when  the  stain  has  once  fixed  itself,  it  can  never  wholly  ^ 
he  wiped  out.  We  can  never  get  rid  of  the  Romance  infu-  ^j 
sion  which  has  been  pouring  into  our  tongue  ever  since  ^| 
King  Henry  made,  no  longeryr/VA,  but  peace  for  man  and 


I 
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deer.  Nor  can  we  get  rid  of  evils  far  greater  than  any  ca.  xxt. 
mere  iufosion  into  our  vocabulary.  The  weakening  and 
deadening  of  our  tongne,  the  loss  of  its  old  creative 
power,  the  long  habit  of  looking  to  alien  models,  have 
taken  too  deep  root  among  us  to  be  wholly  cast  away. 
Since  Lojamon  first  taught  Englishmen  to  dream  ofm  effiecU 
Ar\'iragu3  and  iVrthur  as  national  heroes,  it  has  betn  a  Cim^uert 
bard  task  to  make  them  feel  as  they  ought  towards  the  **"  '^^t^""**! 
heroics  of  their  own  blood,  towards  Arminiiis  and  Theod-  "<»»• 
oric,  towards  Ilengest  and  Cerdic  and  iEtheletan.  It  has 
been  a  hard  to^k  to  make  Knglishmen  understand  that 
they  are  Englishmen,  that  their  tongue  is  English,  that 
they  have  a  rightful  share  in  a  spcc'ch  and  a  literature 
which  have  lived  on  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years. 
In  this  way  the  elFects  of  the  Noi*man  Conquest,  which, 
in  every  other  point,  have  been  in  the  end  for  good,  have 
been,  in  all  that  belongs  to  our  tongue  and  whatever  is 
written  in  our  tongue,  only  and  wholly  evil.  From  this 
darkest  page  of  our  story  we  may  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  another  way, 
to  its  effects  on  a  side  of  our  national  life  of  less  weight 
than  our  law,  of  less  weight  than  our  language,  but 
which  still  is  not  wholly  to  be  scorned.  We  will  trace 
ill  our  next  Chapter  the  effects  of  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
man on  the  art  of  England,  above  all  on  that  highest 
form  of  art  which  found  a  new  home  on  the  conquered 
soil,  to  grow  up  there  into  the  mighty  tower  of  Rochester, 
into  the  pillared  hall  of  Oakham,  and  into  the  crowning 
glories  of  Saint  Cuthberht'H  minster  by  the  Wear. 
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IN  speaking  of  the  art  of  Northern  Europe  in  tte 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  word  art  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  word  architectnre.  Painting  and 
sculpture,  so  far  as  they  existed  at  all,  held  a  subordinate 
position,  und  were  moreover  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Then,  as 
in  earlier  and  later  tinits,  illuminated  books  were  wrought 
which  we  admire  for  their  anti«juity,  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colouring,  for  the  gorgeousncss  of  their  general 
effect.  But  works  of  this  kind,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  concerned,  do  not  rank 
Painting  of  high  in  the  esteem  of  technical  students  of  painting.  Of 
painting,  as  applied  to  buildings  nf  this  age,  we  know  that 
its  use  was  common,  but  we  know  little  more.  Richard 
the  Fearless,  when  be  whitewashed  the  outer  walls  of  his 
church  at  Fecamp,  enriclied  its  interior  with  paintings  of 


.WAlIlL 


*  lu  thlfl  C1uipt«r  I  have  to  give  loss  the  rexull  of  readini;  thmn  of  tntvel- 
liitg.  Uut  no  man  con  muter  the  subject  uf  arohitecture,  loMt  of  all  the 
■rchilecture  of  the  Huiu&uuiK|ue  n^e,  uiileM  he  is  thoroughly-  nuwter  of  the 
history  of  the  tinie.  Disjointed  and  nuBquoted  itonipa  of  ancient  writen 
dmply  load  to  arror.  In  speaking  of  arcluteotural  utattera,  I  must  pay  toy 
tribute  to  the  nnioea  of  Thomaii  Hope,  of  Petit,  and  of  WUHb,  so  Utelj  loti 
tu  UB ;  but  I  may  truly  toy  tJiat  my  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  Roauuiaaque 
to  other  stylos  is  one  which  I  worked  out  fur  myiteir  many  yean  ago, 
and  wliioh  greatoT  experience  litui  ehown  luv  nu  rcatson  to  ohao(^.  See 
Fortnitfht'y  lleview,  October,  1873. 
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historical  scones.*  But  as  to  the  stjle  of  those  paintings 
we  are  left  to  guess  from  contemporary  illuminations.  The 
everlasting  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  Rome,  and  Pisa  were  un- 
known in  Normandy  nnd  England.  As  for  the  sculpture 
of  these  times,  it  is  in  Northern  countries  grotesque  and 
Uarbarons,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  marvellous  forms  of 
beauty  which  cam©  into  being  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  &ct,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  liave  to  deal,  we  can 
hardly  set  the  art  of  the  painttT  or  sculptor  of  this  age 
higher  tlian  the  kindred  craft  of  the  goldsmith.  They 
held — what  some  may  hold  to  be  their  fitting  position 
in  all  times-^a  relation  of  distinct  subordination  to  the 
master-art  which  pressed  them  all  into  its  service. 

For  the  art  then  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
we  must  look  almost  wholly  to  their  buildings,  and  among 
their  buildings  primarily  to  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind. 
And  in  the  annals  of  architecture  the  eleventh  century 
holds  one  of  the  highest  places.  It  was  one  of  the  tmning- 
points  in  the  history  of  art.  Alike  in  eoclesiastical,  in 
military,  and  even  in  domestic  architecture,  it  was  a  great 
creative  age.  Of  all  these  forms  of  the  art  something  must 
be  said  ;  but  it  is  in  the  groat  churches  of  the  time  that 
the  principles  of  the  style  must  really  be  studied.  This 
is  true  in  a  great  degree  of  all  mediaival  architecture  north 
of  the  Alps;  but  it  is  specially  tme  of  the  ai-chitccture 
of  the  ages  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Then,  as  in 
all  ages  of  good  art,  men  built  their  religious,  their  civile 
and  their  military  buildings  in  the  same  style.  But  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  no  civil  or  military 
building  afforded  the  same  room  for  working  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  style  as  was  alTordcd  by  the  inside  of  a  great 
miubter.     Of  the  changes   which   the  Norman    Conquest 

*  Dudn,  153  D,  "  Uinc  forinseciin  Ueulbavit  iUud,  inlriiueciiB  ftutcm  de- 
pinzit  hiKtormlitcr."  Thea  foUows  the  nccount  of  the  gold  H&d  genu  of  th« 
altars,  ve^tselH,  &c.  We  are  remiadod  of  the  DUtckles^  lUtor  of  Saint  Am* 
brow  It  Milan. 
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OH.  xxvr.   wrought  in  military  and  civil  architecture,  changes  whidi 

ftlmost  amounted  to  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  we  shall 

Bpeak  in  their  turn.     But  it  is  in  the  great  churches  of  the 

time  that  the  style  of  thoec  ages  must  be  really  studied. 

HStttorical        To  that  style,  the  Norman  variety  of  Romanesque,   I 

tba  ^-^    hold  that  justice  is  seldom  done.     I  claim  for  RomaDe^qnc 

™"**q*«»    to  be  looked  on,  neither  as  debased   Roman   nor  as  im- 
ttyle. 

perfect  Gothic^  but  as  a  genuine  and  independent  style, 
of  wbith  Italy  and  Norman  Enghind  produced  two 
varieties  of  co-equal  merit.  The  detail  of  the  Northern 
Romanesque  has  the  highest  historical  interest;  it  has 
a  certain  barbaric  richness  and  grandeur,  a  certain  ap- 
propriateness to  the  constructive  form  which  it  is  called 
on  to  enrich.  But  it  is  not,  in  an  artistic  sense^  strictly 
beautiful ;  it  cannot  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  archi- 
tectural detail  either  of  old  Greece  or  of  later  mediceval 
Europe.  But,  if  we  pass  from  the  mere  detail  to  the 
general  design  and  construction  of  buildings,  the  eleventh 
and  tweinh  centuries  may  hold  their  own  against  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  art.  The  fully- developed 
Romanesque  style,  whether  in  its  Southern  or  in  ita 
Northern  form,  whether  as  we  see  it  at  Pisa  or  as  we  s«e 
it  at  Durham,  is  fuUy  entitled  to  take  its  place  as  an 
independent  style,  a  style  worthy  to  rank  on  equal  terms 
with  the  works  of  Iktinos  and  with  the  works  oi'  Wyke- 
ham.  Each  of  the  three  great  sty\c8  is  the  architectural 
expression  of  a  great  leading  idea ;  each  is  the  most  per- 

tiouciimod  (^,^^^  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  three  ijreat  forms  of  archi- 

out  m  '  .  . 

three  grent  tectural  construction.     The  architecture  of  the  round  arch 

-  '  is  in  every  sense  the  peer  of  the  architecture  of  the  en- 
tablature and  of  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch. 
Tlie  architectural  expression  of  rest  and  immobility  is  nn 
artistic  conception  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  architectural 
expression  of  cither  of  the  two  forms  of  horizoatal  and 
vertical  extension.     If  not  for  actual  beauty,  yet  for  awful 
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grantlenr  and  sublimity,  for  the  feeling  of  eternity  wrouglit  ce.  xxvi. 
in  6tone,  no  work  of  man  can  surpass  the  minsters  and 
castles  which  were  reared  in   the  new   style  which   King 
Eadward  brought  into  England.'     As  in  everything  else,  The  ol.ler 
so   in  art ;  what  the   Norman   tastes  of  Eadward  began,  gj^gij^l,^! 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  "William  brought  to  its  height,  f^^''*^'^'*^ 
One  of  the  direct  resuUs  of  that  Conquest  was  the  sup-  thw  Nur- 
planting   of  the   older   style   of  English   architecture,   a  ,jutat. 
style    common    to    England   with    the    rest    of  Western 
Christendom,  by  the   new  style  whir-h,  among  the  other 
improvements  of  William's  Norman  reign,  was  fast  grow- 
ing to  perfection  in  the  great  buildings  of  bis  duchy. 
And,  if  we  hold  that  the  buildings  of  any  age  or  people 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  history,  a  consideration  of  the 
eStct-s  of  the  Conquest  on  the  building  art  in  England 
is  a  natural  and  not  unimportant  part  of  our  subject. 

In  most  other  points  the  effect  of  the  Normao  Conquest 
was  to  take  En^^land   in  some  measure  oat  of  its   older 
insular  [losition,  to  bring  it  into  a  closer  connexionj  not 
only  with   Normandy,  but  with  continental  Christendom 
in  general.     Its  effect  with   regard   to   architecture  was 
somewhat   different.     It   brought   England   into  a  closer 
continental    connexion    than    was   known    before,   but   it 
was  a  connexion  with    one  part   of  the  continent  only; 
its   connexion    with    the    rest   of  the   world    was    rather 
weakened.     Englnnd  received  the  local  style  of  Normandy 
in  exchange  for  a  stylo  which  phe  had  received  from  the 
common  centre  at  Home.     The  so-called  "  Anglo-Saxon  "The 
style  of  architecture  is  simply  a  style  common  to  England  Kuman- 
with  the  rcfet  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  is  best  dis-  ^^IJ^^n  ^ 
tinguishcd  b}'  the  name  of  Pritnilive  Homanenqve.     Owing  W«»t«>rn 
to  the  passion  of  the  Norman  prelates  for  rebuilding  their 
churches  on  a  vaster  scale,  the  remains  of  this  early  style 

'  S«e  vol  U.  p.  so8. 


uH.  XXVI.  in  Eoglniid  are  few,  small,  and  rude.    Still  there  is  enot 

left  to  show  their  close  kindred  to  greater  and  more 
elaborate  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
Growth  nf  in  the  kindred  laud  of  Germany.  This  common  style, 
ofBonmii-  which  prevailed  throng^h  all  Western  CbriBtendom  up  to 
^tJh!«  ^^^^  middle  of  the  elevcntli  century,  was,  in  the  course  of 
eleventh      that  centurv,  siapnlanted  in  most  countries  by  local  styles. 

oeDtury.  •  i  i 

All  these  new  styles  followed  the  same  general  construc- 
tive principles,  but  each  showed  marked  national  features 
of  its  own.  Kaeh  land,  Italy,  Aquitainc,  Northern  Gaut, 
developed  a  distinct  local  form  of  architecture  for  iteelf. 
of  As  the  tongue  which  all  these  lands  had  learned  from 
Home  had  now  broken  up  into  distinct  national  languages, 
as  men  had  learned  tliat  they  were  epeaking,  no  longer 
a  common  Roman  tongue,  but  the  distinct  national  speech 
of  Aquitaine  or  of  France,  so,  in  the  like  sort,  the  style  of 
architt'ctiire  which  all  had  learned  from  Rome  broke  up 
into  distinct  national  forms  of  art.  As  each  national 
tongue  was  a  variety  of  the  common  Romance  speech,  so 
each  national  style  was  a  variety  of  the  common  Roman- 
esque  architecture.  In  the  Teutonic  mainland  the  course  of 
The  things  was  different.    There,  if  art  was  from  the  beginning 

rtylekept  foreign,  language  was  from  the  beginning  native.  Ger- 
on  111  ^  many  had  never  changed  her  speech  as  Gaul  and  Spain 
had  done ;  there  was  therefore  no  moment  in  the  history  of 
her  language  which  answered  to  the  moment  when  the  Ro- 
mance lands  first  found  out  that  they  were  speaking  distinct 
national  languages.  As  the  eleventh  century  did  not  in 
Germany  form  the  same  marked  epoch  in  language  which 
it  formed  in  the  Romance  lands,  so  neither  did  it  form  the 
same  marked  epoth  in  architecture.  The  German  archi- 
tecture even  of  the  twelfth  century  is  not  a  distinct  form 
of  Romanesque,  like  the  Romanesque  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine.  It  is  rather  the  Primitive  Romanesque,  im- 
proved indeed  and  developed,  but  not  supplanted  by  any  new 
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and  distinct  style,     Tlie  architocture  of  the  pointed  at*ch  ch.  xin. 
was  in  Germany  the  immediate  snceessor,  not  of  a  style 
analogous  to  our  Norman,   but   of  a   style  which  we  at 
once  rccogiiizc  as  a  more  artistic  form  of  our  so-called 
"Anglo-Saxon."     Whether,  if  the  Norman  Confjuest  had 
never  happened,  the  architectural  history  of  the  Teutonic 
Uland   would    have    Wen   the   same   as  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Teutonic  mainland,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging".      What  we   do  know   is   that,   in  the  course  oflnEng- 
the    latter   half  of  the   eleventh   century,   the    Primitive  primitiTe 
Romaufstjue  of  Enf^land  gave  way  to  the  new  form   of"*^^^'** 
Romanesque  which   had   grown   up   in    Normandy.     The  Nonnon. 
reign  of  Eadward  saw  the  beginning  of  a  great  chang-c 
in  our  ecclesiastical  architecture  j    for  then  the   English 
type  of  church  began  to  give  way  to  the  Norman.     In 
military  architecture   it   saw   the   beginning    of    a    still 
greater  change ;   for  the  Norman  castle,  name  and  thing, 
was   then   first   brouglit   in   among   us.     And   what    the 
reign  of  Eadward  began  the  reign  of  William  finished. 
In  rude,  small,  and  obscure  buildings  the  elder  stylo  still 
lingered  on  by  the  side  of  buildings  in  the  newer  fashion. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  elder  style  had 
nearly  died  out ;  the  Norman  forms  had  become  the  rnle 
in  small  buildings  as  well  as  in  great. 

The  Homanesque  style  is,  in  the  eyes  of  classical  pedantry,  Konian- 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  architecture  of  classical  Rome,  con-flption, 
A  wider  view  of  the  history  of  the  art  pronounces  it  to  be  y^J^^gJ^^j 
no  corruption,  but  rather  a  more  perfect  carr^n'ng  out  of^fR^Mnn" 
ideas  which   classical    Rome  attempted  only  imperfectly,  ture. 
Ifc  is  with  the  architecture  of  Rome  as  it  is  with  lier  law 
and  her  language.    None  of  them  won  ibs  truly  Imperial 
and  oecumenical  position  till  long  after  the  stflge  at  which 
the  mere  classical  student  brings  his   studies  of  Roman 
historj'  and  literature  to  an  end.     But,  more  than  this,  Analogy  uf 
both  in  the  literature  and  in  the  architecture  of  Home  the  an:hitec- 
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latest  form,  the  so-oalled  post-classical  form,  is  in  truth  B 
falling  back  on  the  earliest,  the  ante-classical  form.  That 
is  to  say,  in  both  cases  it  falls  back  on  the  true  Roman 
form,  after  a  time  in  which  the  troe  Roman  form  had 
^ven  way  to  a  foreign  influence.  The  native  poetry 
of  Rome,  the  native  architecture  of  Rome,  lay  hidden 
during  the  days  of  the  Julii,  the  Flavii,  and  the  Anto- 
ninea.  As  the  true  Roman  poetry,  which  had  fallen  with 
Nipvius,  rose  again  with  Prudentius,'  so,  when  we  look  on 
the  Emporium  by  the  Tiber,  a  building  earlier  than  the 
days  of  Emperors  or  of  Perpetual  Dictators,  we  see,  in  its 
simple  round-arched  construction  on  which  no  Greek 
element  has  intruded,  a  perfect  foreshadowing  of  any  un- 
adorufwl  Romnnes<iue  building  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.  Of  this  style  the  classical  Roman  is  in  fact  a 
corruption.  Practically  we  may  look  on  it  as  a  transitional 
style  between  Orecinn  architecture,  the  architecture  of  the 
entablature,  and  Romanestjue,  the  architecture  of  the  round 
arch.  The  characteristic  of  the  classical  Roman  style  is 
that  the  round-arched  construction  is  more  or  less  di»- 
guiecd  by  features  borrowed  from  the  Greek  architecture 
of  the  entablature.  A  consistent  round-arched  style 
begins  again  when  those  Greek  features  are  cast  away, 
and  when  the  round-arched  construction  stands  out  boldly 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise.  Such  a  style,  the  style 
of  the  Emporium,  existed  all  tdong  in  buildings  like  aque- 
ducts and  military  towers,  where  Greek  features  do  not 
appear  at  all.  and  in  those  where,  as  in  the  amphitheatres, 
they  play  quite  a  secondary  |)art.  But  in  buddings  of  a 
more  ornamental  kind,  buildings  where  the  column  and 
not  the  massive  square  pier  is  the  characteristic  feature, 
the  first  beginnings  of  a  consistent  round-arched  style  are 
to  be  found  when  the  architect  first  ventured  to  design 
an   arcade   where   the    arches    rest    immediately    on    the 

*  S«e  ComparatiTo  PoIItloa,  p.  315. 
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capitaU  of  the  columns.     Sucb  a  beginning"  of  consistent  ch.  xxvt. 
i-ound-arcbed  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of  ^b"°"*"B 
Diocletian  at  Sp^lato,  a  building  which  fontaius  the  germ  wsu-nt 
of  all  later  architecture,  Romanesque,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  arched 
and  Gothic.     There,  in  the  arcades  of  the  great  perifit-yle,  ^^Mt^ 
the  slender  shafts,  the  gorgeous  capitals,  of  the  Corinthian  ^'"J'^  i" 
order,  have  found  themselves  a  new  work,  to  bear  up  no  tiann  pa- 
longer  the  dead  entablature,  but  the  living  oreh.     When  jS^j^^j^, 
this  great  btep  had  once  been  taken,  the  full  develo[>ement 
of  Romanesque  architecture  was  only  a  work  of  time.     The  Buildings 
basilieus  of  Ravenna,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  vmuu; 
works  of  the  de^^nerate  R^>man  and  of  the  triumphant  Goth, 
exhibit  efi-seutially  the  same  type,  though  the  buikliugs  alike 
of  Piacidia,  of  ThtMKloric,  and  of  Justinian  fell  back  in  some 
things  from  the  bold  innovation  of  the  mastei'-mind  that 
planned  the  court  of  Jovius.*   Grecian  conceptions  have  now 
utterly  died  out.   The  one  feature  of  the  Greek  style  which 
could  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  a  arclied  mode  of  con- 
struction has  been  pressed  into  the  service  and  has  found 
its  proper  place.      On  the  buildings  of   Ravenna  follow  of  Lu«» 
the  buildings  of  Lucca,  and  LuccJi  lemls  the  way  to  the 


In  Rome  itself  the  fight  was  Churchw 
In  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  churches,  and  in 


crowning  glories  of  Pi-^^a. 
hardest. 

the  basilica  of  Saint  Paul  beyond  the  walls,  the  columns 
supported  arches  from  the  beginning.  But  in  the  two 
churches  of  Saint  Mar)%  on  the  Esquiline  and  beyond  the 
Tiber,  the  entablature  alone  was  Uf;e<!,  and  in  the  old  Saint 
Peter'p,  the  crowning-place  of  Charles  and  Otto,  room  for 
both  constructions  was  found  among  its  many  ranges  of 
columns.     In   Rome   indeed  the   struggle  went    on   till 

'  Id  the  buildingB  of  Ravenna,  ni  alfo  at  Trieite  and  Fare&zo,  a  meinl)cr 
is  commonty  thrust  In  iMtween  the  a.\MCUH  and  the  eapitatl.  In  Byzantine 
work,  as  in  HAint  Vital  at  Ravenna,  this  grown  Intn  a  douMc-  capitjti.  Tlieiti 
is  something  to  bu  mid  for  this  tiofighblj  f«ature  on  uonntrucUre  ^miiii(]H, 
as  guarding  the  delicat<  capital  from  Che  prcaimre  of  the  nnh.  The  true 
ramedjr  Is  found  in  the  heavier  abaot  of  Laooa  and  Pisa. 
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elsewhere  the  round  arch  itself  had  passed  away;  ihe 
entablatores  of  the  nave  of  th«  basilica  of  Saint  Lawrence 
are  contemporary  with  Salisbury  and  Amiens,  Still  it 
was  onlv  as  a  survival  that  the  entablature  lived  on ;  the 
true  form  of  the  basilica  is  that  in  which  the  main  featnre 
is  the  arcadea,  resting  in  one  type  on  columns,  in  another 
on  square  piers,  or,  by  a  not  uncommon  arrangement,  on 
columns  and  piers  alternately.  A  sta^  a  little  later 
_       "*""■  l)ring«  in  that  special  feature  of  the  external  outline  which 

L  distinguishes   the  Christian  church  from   the   temples  of 

B  every  other  religion.     The  invention  of  bells   led  to  the 

^^^ft  building  of  lofty  towers,  adjoining  or  all  but  adjoining  the 

^^H  churches.     Thus  arose  the  purely  Italian  type  of  church, 

^^^B  all    glorious   within    with    its   long   arcades,    its   arch   of 

^^^1  triumph,  and  its  apse^  but  depending  for  its  external  effect 

^^H  almost  wholly  on  the  tall,  slender,  tower.     But,  even  before 

^^H  this  ty}>e  of  church  had  grown  to  perfection,  another  wholly 

^^^P  distinct   type    had   grown    up   in   the   lands   beyond   the 

lladriatic.  The  New  Rome  had  her  own  great  archi- 
tectural invention,  the  noblest  offspring  of  the  arched 
constniction^  the  spreading  cupola,  the  liveliest  copy  that 
man's  skill  can  frame  of  the  vault  of  heaven  itself.  No- 
where could  that  great  invention  have  been  so  fittingly 
brought  to  its  perfection  as  in  the  city  which  was  Greek 
GiowUior  and  Roman  at  once,  la  the  earliest  times  of  Greece, 
e  cupou.  ^^j-^^yj,  jjgj.  ^.ritt^.n  history  begins,  the  Kings  of  Myk^ne,  the 
BrctwMat  of  Hellas,  had  reared  those  tombs  or  treasuries 
which  show  such  a  wonderful  striving  after  the  domical  form 
while  the  domical  construction  was  not  yet  understood. 
What  early  Greece  strove  af^er,  the  Old  Rome  brooght  to 
its  constructive  perfection,  and  the  New  Rome  first  cm- 
ployed  for  its  noblest  use.  Tlie  cupola  of  Agrippa  rose  only 
from  ite  own  walls,  and  was  unequally  yoked  together  with 
a  portico  of  Grecian  conception.  But  the  cupola  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  work  of  the  genius  of  Anthemios,  row  in  air 
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on   foar  migbty  arches,  the  roof  and  crown  of  the  four  ch.  xxvi. 

arms  which  joined  in  one  common  effort  to  bear  it  aloft. 

Thus  arose  two  distinct  types  of  churches.      There  was  Two  tjw» 

the  Roman  basilica  with  its  long  rows  of  columns,  and  Bosilil^Q^ 

there  were   the   churches   of  the  Byzantine  tvpe,   where  ""'^ 

...  Byzantine. 

the  cupoU  itj  the  main  feature  of  the  building,  sometimes 

in  truth  the  building:  itself.     Both  types  flourished  side  by 

side  in  Italy;  both  luHuenced  the  architecture  of  the  lands 

beyond  the  Alps.     The  influence  of  the  basilica  is  present 

wherever  we  see  the  long  nave  and  aisles  unbroken  by  any 

central  lant«ni.     The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  type  is  ByzimtiDe 

present,  not  only  in  Saint  Vital  and  at  Aachen,  in  Saint  t!,L-  central 

Mark  at  Venice  and  Saint   Front   at  Perigueux,  but    in  ^*"'*™- 

buildings   where   Byzantine  forms  were  far   less   directly 

imitated.     Wherever  a  central  lantern,  be  it  an  octagonal 

cupola  or   simply   a   square   tower,    forms  the   dominant 

crown  of  the  building,  we  see  a  trace  of  the  great  architec- 

tunil  invention  of  the  Eastern  Rome.     In  many  buildings^  Fiimon 

and  among  them  in  nearly  all  the  great  minsters  of  England  typcsT 

and  Normandy,   we   see   the   two    tyjtes   fused    together. 

Their  union  is  seen  wherever  the  long  basiliean  nave  is 

unitetl  with   the  central  lantern  in  any  shape,  be  it  the 

cupola  of   Pisa   or   the   stjuare   tower   of  Durham.     The 

exuberant  fancy  of  the  German  architects  worked  the  two 

elements  together  into  forms  of  wonderful  complexity  and 

picturcsqucness.     And  the  union  of  the  two  types  specially 

concerns  our  subject,  because  the  primitive  Romanesque 

architecture  of  Enn;land  was  of  purely  Italian  origin,  while 

the  later  st^'lc  which  was  brought  in  from  Normandy  was 

not  without  a  Byzantine  element. 


i 


It  is  a  favourite  dream  of  a  certain  pchool  of  antiquaries  Vulgar 
that  Englishmen   before  the   Norman  Conquest  were  in-  fchout"Enir- 
capable   of  putting  etono   and    mortar   together.      This  j^  *"=*»*• 
notion  has  sprung   in  a  great  degree   from  the  unlucky  before  the 
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practice  of  speaking  of  all  Kny:lislimeii  Iwfore  the  Norman 
Conquest  coQt"ust'<ily  as  "the  Saxons."  \s  some  people  sceui 
to  fancy  that  all  ''the  ancients''  lived  at  one  time,  so 
some  people  seem  to  fancy  that  all  "the  Saxons"  lived 
at  one  time.  Let  it  he  once  fully  understood  that  be- 
tween Ilengost  and  !I.irold  as  long  a  time  passed  away 
as  between  Harold  and  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
difficulty  is  pretty  well  got  rid  of.^  It  most  however  be 
gi'anted  that  the  history  of  architecture  iu  England  does 
not  begin  with  llengcst,  but  with  yEthellwrht,  and  it 
may  further  be  granted  that  the  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years  between  y^ilthelberht  and  HoroM  were  not  so  rich 
in  architectunil  devcloperaents  as  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy  years  between  Harold  and  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Tliosc  ages  were,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  a  time 
when  the  art  was  unusually  stationary.  Tlie  reason  for 
its  stationary  character  undoubtedly  was  that  the  different 
nations  of  Western  Europe  still  followed  one  common 
model,  and  had  not  yet  struck  out  national  varieties  of  art 
for  themselves. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  buildings  of  stone  were  built 
in  the  Teutonic  parts  of  Britain  between  the  6rst  settle- 
ment of  the  English  and  their  conversion  to  Christi* 
anity.  It  is  most  unlikely  tliat  our  forefathers  brought 
with  them  the  art  of  building  in  stone  from  their 
elder   home ;   and  assuredly  they  never   thought,  as  the 

^  I  liave  lw;f<>re  now,  wlien  ar)^iin»  Oiftt  stoDe  buildings  of  tbs  devMltli 
centur}'  might  ponubly  exist,  been  told  that  "  the  Swcotu"  c»uld  iioi  build 
in  stOQi*,  and  T  have  boon  referred  to  the  devoription  in  Btcda  {Hi.  35)  of  Uw 
church  w-hicli  Finan,  "non  de  Uplde  Bed  de  robore  Koto,  totam  ennipo»uiL 
aU\itc  nrnndine  texit."  Jl  was  forgotten  that  this  waa  not  th«  work  of  anv 
"  Saxon,"  and  that  it  it  oxprosaly  said  lu  have  boeo  btilll  "  more  Scottunun." 
But  it  wtJidd  seem  that  sumv  hold  that  .-dl  thu  {nhahitaaLH  uf  tL«  Isle  of 
nritain  frtHn  449  to  1066  were  (!aDteni]>orarj  with  kacIi  cither,  and  that 
all  were  alike  "  Saxons."  BohIb  (iii.  4)  xptAks  of  Niuian  building  "  ocde- 
siain  da  lupide,  iii«olit<>  BrittiinilKiA  more." 

On  thb  qoecitimt  of  Btone  nni)  wuod,  especially  In  Soutland,  leo  th«  !«• 
mariu)  of  Mr.  Stuart,  hook  of  Oeur,  p.  cxlix. 
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Gotim  did  in  Italy,  of  preserving  or  imitating  the  works  of 
t.hut  Koman  civilization  which,  they  swept  away.  Wood 
watt  no  doubt  the  common  material  for  houses  in  early 
times,'  as,  in  districts  which  are  rich  in  timber  but  poor  in 
stone,  it  has  remained  almost  to  our  own  times.  And,  while 
houses  were  commonly  of  woodj  churches,  and  even 
minsteiis,  were  beyond  doubt  not  uncommonly  bnilt  of  the 
same  mat«iial.^  But  tlie  use  of  stone  for  ecclesiastical 
buildings  was  perfectly  famitiar  in  England  from  the 
days  of  Augustine  onwards.  Augustine  liiraself  made  bis 
metropolitan  church  out  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
basilica; -^  his  church  was,  not  destroyed,  but  raised  in 
height,  by  Oda;*  and  it  lived  on  through  the  fires  of  the 
Danish  plunderers  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  same  means 
of  destruction  in  the  early  days  of  William.'^  At  Dover  I 
the  work  of  Kadbald  still  remains.*  At  York,  Eadwine  ^ 
began  tlic  building  of  a  church  of  stone,*'  which  was 
ruined  in  the  troubles  which  followed  his  death,  and  was 
repaired  by  the  care  of  Wilfrith.*     Wilfrith  hira&clf  was  a 

*  Oo  the  itubiiUtutioii  of  atone  for  wood  in  domeiftic  buUdiugi,  aee  vol.  il. 
p.  1 39.  See  oIho  vq\.  \.  pp.  473, 486  on  the  difierenco  between  diflerent  db- 
tHcte  in  that  matlcur. 

'  It  will  bo  rcmombenKl  [mo  vol.  ti.  p.  513)  tli»t  Exlgytli  sulMitJtutAd  a 
stoiio  cliurc}i  f>>r  a  wooden  one  At  WQton. 

'  Bo^la,  i.  33.  "  Auguetinus  .  .  .  rccup«rar]t .  .  ecoleeiam  quam  inibi 
aotiquo  Romjinonini  fidelium  opera  foctam  fiilsse  didicentt  et  earn  .  . .  H^ 
cravit." 

*  Soe  Tol.  iv.  p.  135.         '  See  vol.  iv.  p.  jaj.  "  See  vol.  ill.  p.  535. 

^  He  firal  built  a  temporary  church  of  wood  (eccleida  Saiiutj  Futri  Apo- 
lic^  quam  ibideui  ipse  de  lit^o  .  .  citalo  optre  caniitruxit),  and  afterwards 
began,  one  of  stone  which  Oswald  finished  (curavlt  inajorem  ipfo  In  loco  et 
aDputioTom  de  lapide  fahricnre  bonlicam  .  .  .  pncparatii  ergo  fnndamentii 
. . .  ooepit  tediiicare  bosilicntn.  Sed  . . .  opus  successori  suo  Osaaldo  perScIon* 
dnm  roltqtiit).  Bat  the  church  which  he  built  at  CaniiKidunum  was  clearly 
of  wood.  becftUBe  when  it  was  bumod  "cvaait  tf^nom  altarc,  quia  lapidoum 
erat."    Bie«la,  ii.  14. 

*  He  found  (Eilditifl,  Vit.  Wilf.  16,  Gale,  p.  59)  the  stone  walla  broken 
down  (baidtiiac  .  .  in  diebun  Endwini .  ,  primo  fundatir  .  .  offlcja  sciniruta 
lapidca  eminehant) ;  the  windows  were  open  (fenecitrse  apertoL*),  and  thu  whole 
place  was  foreaken.   Wtlfrith  oovennl  the  roof  with  lead,  glazed  the  windowi 
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great  builder.  His  church  at  Ripon  was  built  of  polished 
stone,  and  adorned  with  crdumns  of  various  kinds,  probably. 
Vike  those  in  the  basilicas  of  Ravonna,  the  8|H>il  of  earlier 
buildings.*  Nor  have  the  worlcB  of  this  early  time  alto- 
gether perished  fromamong^  ub.  AVilfrith's  crypt  at  Kipon, 
and  its  fellow  of  like  workmanship  at  Hcxlmm,'*  still  re- 
main, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  small  traces 
of  the  masonry  of  Kadwine  and  PauUinus  may  istiU  be 
traced  under  the  many  strata  of  various  ages  which  are 
embedded  in  the  more  spacious  crypt  of  York/  The  same 
century  probably  beheld  the  building  of  the  still  existing 
basilica  at  Brixworth,  built  out  of  the  bricks  of  some 
Roman  building.*  It  saw  also  both  in  northern  and  south- 
em  England  the  rise  of  buildings  of  higher  historic  inte^e^t 
than  any  that  had  risen  since  the  very  fit^t  days  of  the  con- 
version. The  nge  of  Bida  in  Northumberland,  the  ^e  of 
Ealdhelm  in  Wcssex,  was  no  less  a  chureh-building  age 
than  any  of  those  later  ages  of  which  we  have  greater 
remains.  As  it  is,  we  have  enough  lett  at  once  to  bear 
witness  to  the  state  of  art  in  those  days,  and  to  serve  as  still 
living  memorials  both  of  the  saint  of  Jarrow  and  of  the 
saint  of  Sherborne.  By  the  banks  of  the  Wear  and  the 
Don,  Benedict  Biscop,  by  the  help  of  workmen  from  Gaul, 
reared  the  churches  where  Broda  worshipped  and  which 
Ealdwinc   repaired,  and  where  the    havoc  of  the   ninth 

(per  fe&flfetnu  iBtrottaro  avioin  et  iiubriuQi  vilro  {nvlubait,  p«r  quod 
taioen  inlro  ItnneD  radiabat\  and  whitewashed  the  walla  (parietca  .  .  .  BO- 
par  niram  dealbavtt),  like  Itichard  at  Ffeamp. 

^  £ddiua,  ]  7.  "  In  Urypla  baKilioam  polito  Upide  n  fundamentia  in  terra 
nsqae  ad  ranuntmi,  ledificatAm  tariit  coltimnit  et  porticaUua  aoffultam,  tn 
altom  erexit  et  conaamiDavit." 

'  The  crypt  at  Hexhani  w  )nrge\y  built  out  of  Btones  with  Roman  in- 
BoiptioDB  and  onia:nent«,  fragnienU  mogt  likely  of  the  great  wall  which  ii 
not  far  off, 

•  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  ^yi,, 

*  I  Rpcak  or  the  cfaurub  of  Brixworth  onl}'  (ram  very  old  rsmambtBtirflB  ; 
bat  I  diatincUy  remember  the  archer  of  Koman  brick  which  anKtreatcd  tlie 
idea  of  ita  baviDg  b«an  nuula  oat  of  the  r«mama  of  an  earlier  buUding. 
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©entury  nnd  tlie  renovation  of  the  eleventh  have  still  left  us  m.  xxvi, 
DO  smalt  i>ortious  of  llie  venerable  work  of  the  seventh,' 
In  the  eoulh  too,  under  the  fostering  palrouagi;  of  Ine,  \yorV.K  of 
Ealdhelm  reared  at  Malmesbury  and  at  Sherborne  min-^tSher- 
ulers  parts  of  which  jy^avc  way  only  to  the  great  works  of  tJ''J''' 
Hoger  in  tJie  twelfth  century,  and  wliich  the  historian  of  l»ury, 
Halmcsbury  who  had  seen  them  did  not  despise.     Of  a 
number  of  stnaller  churches  which  were  also  the  work  of 
Ealdhelm  one  btill  slunds  to  upset  preconceived  theories  by 
the  simple  evidence  of  fact.    Small  in  size,  but  by  no  means  ami 
rude  in  workmanf^hip,  far  more  finished  than  the  buildings  on-Avon. 
of  Benedict  in  the  north,  showing  in  its  arcades  a  near 
likeneBs  to  the  works  of  Honorius — let  us  rather  say  of 
Stilicho"On  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  old  church  of  Brudford- 
OD-Avon  still  lives,  a  witness  of  the  forms  which  the  arte 
of  Rome  took  on  Kng-lish  soil  while  AVessex  was  still  a  laud 
which  had  to  struggle  against  the  Mercian  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Briton  on   the  other.     Bradford  tooj  besides  its 
value  as  a  work  of  architecture,  gives  us  also  what  I  believe 
is  a  solitflry  example  of  the  sculpture  of  so  early  a  time." 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  our  dated  buildings  a  greater 
number  belong  to  these  very  early  times  than  to  either 
of  the   two   great   later   times    of   church-building,  just 
before  and  just  after  the  Danish  conquest.     The  churches  Oinrcb« 
of  Oswald  at  M'^orcester,  of  j^thelwold  at  Winchester,  of  of  i>Qn. 
a   crowd    of   others   which    marked   the   reforming   age"**"' 
of  Dnnstan,  have  utterly  perished.     But  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  they  were^  as  common  sense  would 
lead    us   to   expect,   large   and   complicated   buildings   of 
Btone.^    Of  the  many  buildings  the  foundation  of  which 

*  8m  Tol.  iv.  p.  665,  &nd  Appendix  VY. 

*  On  the  bnildjnga  of  GAldhcIin,  and  the  evidence  abaat  tbem  mpplted 
bj  Willlaiii  of  MaUue^bury,  I  hxve  spnkeu  minutely  in  the  Proceeding* 
of  the  Somoractahirc  Archicoli^cial  and  Natural  Hiatoiy  Society,   187^1, 

pp.  »7.  53- 

'  On  thocliuroh  of  iCthelwold,  see  Willi^  Winchester,  ii,  34. 
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we  have  had  in  record  in  the  coarse  of  our  immediate 
histoiyj  of  the  church  of  Cnut  at  Saint  Eadmundabury, 
of  the  church  of  Eahlred  at  Gloucester,  of  the  church  of 
Leofric  at  Coventry,  of  the  church  of  Eadgyth  at  "Wilton, 
nothing  is  left.  We  know  not  how  far  those  among  their 
builders  who  were  contemporary  with  the  Normannizing 
Eadward  shared  his  foreign  tastes,  and  how  far  they  clave 
to  the  earlier  traditions  of  England.  One  example  only 
remains,  the  nave  and  tower — the  choir  has  perished — of 
Earl  Odda's  church  at  Dcerhurst,  a  distinct  example  of 
Primitive  work  without  the  shg-htest  sign  of  Norman  in- 
fluence.^ Odda's  work  at  Dcerhurst,  when  oomparwl  with 
l*!adward's  work  at  Weatminster,  shows  clearly  that  the  new 
style  which  was  hronght  in  by  Eadward  was  in  strictness  a 
new  style  which  supplanted  the  elder  one  and  did  not  grow 
out  of  it.  Of  undated  cxnmpU's  of  Primitive  Romanesque, 
without  in  all  cases  ruling  that  they  are  chronologically 
older  than  the  coming  of  William,  wo  have  a  considerable 
store,  but  they  are  all  small,  rude,  and  mutilated.^  Save 
Bradford,  a  perfect  church  of  this  time  hardly  exists.  But 
fragments,  single  arclics  and  the  like,  are  not  very  un- 
common, and  towers,  in  some  districts  at  least,  may  almost 
be  called  abundant.  The  towers  are  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  these  ancient  buildings,  those  in  which  we  are 
Iwst  able  to  study  the  charactenstic  features  of  the  style, 
and  to  make  the  needful  comparison  with  the  analogous 
examples  in  other  lands. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Primitive  Romanesque 
in  England  all  tend  to  connect  it  with  the  earlier  Italian, 
and  not  with  the  later  Norman  style.  It  is  not  an  im- 
perfect Norman  ;  it  is  not  something  out  of  which  Norman 
grew;  it  is  an  independent,  however  rude,  form  of  art, 

»  Seo  vnl,  ii.  fip.  i6i,  407. 

'  Lists  of  fngmtmu  of  tliii  kJnd,  onmmonly  eidlod  "  Saxnn."  mil  be  fourul 
III  ttuuij  arohitactunU  wi>rk». 
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nrhich  the  Nonimu  style  supplanted.  It  was  called  the  ca.xxvi. 
**  Roman  "  fashion  in  the  daya  when  it  first  carac  in,^  and 
Homan  in  its  essential  eharactc'r  it  remained  as  lon«;  as 
it  lasted  at  all.  Its  masonry  shows  its  Roman  ori^n. 
I  cannot  indeed  point  to  any  distinct  examples  in  England, 
such  as  may  ho  found  in  Gaul,^  of  an  undoubted  imitation 
of  the  Roman  manner  of  walling.  15ut  the  hu*^e  stones 
which  form  the  sides  and  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  thoroug-hly  Roman  in  feelingf,  however  rude  in  exe- 
cution. The  loug:-and-short  work,  though  it  looks  so 
temptingly  like  a  wooden  construction  imitated  in  stone, 
ifi  far  more  likely  to  be  an  imitation  of  snch  masonry  u 
may  be  seen  in  the  vaults  and  passages  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  A^emna.  Everything*  is  hard  and  square;  the 
mouldings  and  other  attempts  at  ornament — and  in  some 
cases  the  attempt  at  ornament  is  ralher  extensive — are 
quite  unlike  ihe  future  Norman,  imd  have  far  more  the 
feeling  of  a  rude  imitation  of  Roman  work.  The  windows 
are  small  and  narrow,  and  are  often  furnished  with  a  splay 
wHlhout  as  well  as  within.  Square  strips,  the  descendants 
of  pilasters,  form  one  of  the  few  sources  of  cxteiual  en- 
richment. The  point  as  to  which  we  know  least  is  the  Tbu  In- 
treatment  of  the  main  arcades  of  the  churches,  as  hardly  the  tmriy 
a  single  building  with  aisles  remains  to  us.  The  massive  °*''^^**'' 
square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  churches  of  Germany 
down  to  a  (ar  later  time,  was  certaitily  sometimes  used. 
But  the  description  of  Wilfrith's  church  at  Ripon  shows  Um  of] 
that  the  column  was  also  used,  and  at  Repton  we  still  see 


'  Beeda,  Vit.  S.  Ben.  5.  "  Benudictas,  oceano  tranuiniMo,  GalilAt  pi-t^ai, 
CKinenUriotf,  qui  Upideun  mbi  ect'lc«iiua  juxU  Uomonorum,  qufrm  semper 
wnahal,  morvm  faoorent,  postuUvIt,  Mxiujiit,  Attiilit." 

*  Ah  one  trxiiiiiple  uut  at  tnauy  I  umy  qiiuie  the  Ronuinenque  work  at  IjC 
Mans,  both  in  the  cntht^draJ  ami  in  ti)i!  pa.llaro  of  the  Counts.  XUt  xnaaouy 
is  a  oloie  imitatton  ftf  Che  neighbouring  Ilum&n  wnUa.  These  case* 
must  be  dtstjogni-ihcd  &uni  thoM:  in  which  Roman  materiala  were  utted  ap 
again. 
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oB.xxvt.  a  style  of  colnmn,  fantastic  indeed  an4  uncouth,  but  not 
altogether  forgetting  cinssient  proportions.  And  wo  may 
be  sure  too  tliat  the  massive  round  pier  wae  not  unknown. 
It  ia  a  feature  so  exclusively  chnracteristio  of  Knglish,  as 
opposed  to  continental,  Norman  that  it  ia  hardly  possible 
to  account  for  its  use,  exe<*pt  on  tlie  InOief  that  it  was  nn 
insular  fashion  which  the  Norman  builders  in  Knglnnd 
Croond-  odoptcd.  The  usual  form  of  the  greater  churches  was 
SiwthM.  certainly  basilican  ;  the  metropolitan  church  was  a  vast 
basilica  with  an  apse  at  each  end,  qb  in  so  many  German 
examples.^  The  pi-ojecting  transepts  and  the  central  lantern, 
whether  in  Ob  Byzantine  or  in  its  Norman  6ha])e,  were 
rare,  thoun^h  not  alto^ther  unknown.*  In  short,  the  Old- 
English  style,  Roman  iu  its  origin,  kept  on  to  the  last 
those  distinctive  features  which  proclaimed  its  close  con- 
nexion with  the  native  architecture  of  Italy. 


■       Tlie  early 
lowon. 


But  it  is  in  its  towers  iliat  the  Primitive  Romanesque 
of  England  has  left  its  most  precious  relics.  Some  of 
the  existing  examples  of  the  style  are  undoubtedly  of 
later  date  than  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  that  &ct, 
when  rightly  understood,  only  proves  more  distinctly 
that  England  hod  a  distinct  form  of  Romanesque  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Of  othei-s,  which  have  no  like- 
ness whatever  to  Norman  work,  whose  builders  cannot 
be  conceived  to  have  seen  any  Norman  detail,  no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt  that  they  ore  older  than  tlie  Norman 
Conquest,  though  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  fix 
exact  dates  to  each  iu  cases  where  wo  have  no  docu- 
mentary evidi-nce.  Such,  among  others,  are  tlie  towers  of 
Earl's  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  of  Barton-on-the- 

*  See  »oI.  It.  p.  jfii. 

'  Tb«  ccratiul  tower  U  faiin^l  ia  the  church  in  Dover  Cftrtle,  kt  Jurow, 
snd  in  txuue  other  PrimitivD  ex«in|>lM,  but  it  cannot  be  o%L'«d  ft  chuvcUr 
iitic  ofthe  earlier  itjle,  «■  it  u  of  the  NomUD, 
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Humber,  of  Ovingham  and  Bywell  in  Northumberland,  oh.  xin. 
of  Sompting  in  Sussex  and  of  Saint  Benet's  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  tower  into  which  some  liand  kter 
than  Benedict  and  earlier  than  lilaldwine  carried  up  the 
venerable  western  porch  of  Monkwearraonth.*  Among 
these  towers  there  arc  many  points  of  unlikencss,  and  a 
minute  examination  might  easily  range  them  under  several 
claesefi;  but  they  all  have  a  common  cliaractcr,  a  character 
which  parts  them  oii'  from  the  Norman  towers  which 
followed  ihcm,  and  which  connocta  them  with  a  large  class 
of  towers  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  iu  Western  Europe.  All 
alike  are  tall,  hard,  unbuttresse<1;  their  ornament,  when 
they  have  any,  is  sought  in  the  hard,  and  commonly  square, 
strips.  In  most  of  them  even  this  kind  of  enrichment  ig 
but  s|)aringly  used,  while  sometimes,  as  in  the  famous 
tower  of  Karl's  Barton,  it  is  lavished  to  an  extent  which 
produces  a  striking  ellbct  of  barbaric  grandeur.  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  all  is  the  windows.  Two,  some- 
times more,  round-headed  lights  are  grouped  together  and 
divided  by  mid-wall  sluifts,  or  sometimes  balusters.  The 
thing  is  as  unlike  any  Norman  work  as  it  can  be ;  not 
only  are  the  details  different,  but  the  feeling  is  as  unlike 
as  possible.  These  early  towers  have  a  strongly  marked  ExamplM 
character  of  their  own,  a  character  strikingly  unlike  their  eame  kind 
Norman  successors  in  England,  but  no  less  strikingly  like^J^^^^j 
a  large  class  of  towers  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Towers  of  essentially  the  same  class  are  found  in  the 
combes  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  they 
are  found  in  the  great  Burgundian  valley  of  the  Hhoue 
and  in  the  outljang  Burgundian  valley  of  Aosta  ;  they 
are  spread  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  German  king- 
dom,   from   Bremen    to    the    Brenner  pass.     But  Saint 

*  Much  lotif^er  lUts  nil!  be  found  in  muiy  arotut^ctm-aJ  workji.  I  Dicntion 
only  tho«e  towem  wltich  I  hjire  myself  8i>ocially  titudied.  On  Uio  tower  of 
HomkwoarEQOutb,  see  AppenJix  YV. 
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oa.  XXVI.  ATenttn  in  the  Pyrenees  and  £arl*8  Barton  in  Morcia  did 
not  borrow  from  one  another,  neither  did  either  of  them 
borrow  from  Sitt«n  or  SchaffTiausen.     It  is  in  architecture 
as  it  is  in  language ;    the  likeness  among  these  distant 
examples  is  to  be  aoconnted  for  only  by  their  derivation 
from  a  common  source.     That  source  is  to  bo  sought  in 
Italy.    The  Primitive  towers  of  England,  Germany,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Aqnitaine  are  all  reproductions  of  the  cam- 
paniiee  of  Italy.     Our  examples  are  plain  and  rude  ;  but 
this  is  simply  because  all  our  minsters  of  this  age  have 
given  way  to  later  successors.     Schnffhausen   and    Saint 
Zeno  itself  diiFer  from  our  "Anglo-Saxon"  towers,  not 
as  members  of  a  different  class,  bnt  as  superior  members 
of  the  Fame  class.     Betwoen  the  English  towers  and  the 
smaller   and   ruder   Italian   towers   there   is    hardly   any 
difference;  there  are  towers  in   Lincoln  and  in  Verona 
which  might  change  places  and  still  seem  at  home.     In 
all   of  them,  great  and  small,  there  is  the  same  general 
character;  the  same  hard,  square  outline,  the  same  lack 
of  buttresses,  the  same  mid-wall  shafts.     But  the  Knglieh 
towers  are  invariably  square ;  the  round  towers  of  Ravenna 
found  no   imitators,   unless  any  of  those  of  East-Anglia 
can  be  shown  to  be  of  so  early  a  date.     How  far  the 
Rnvcnna  type  influcnoe<l    the   architecture   of  Iri^land    is 
IrUh  round  another  and  a  more  difBcult  qiicstioti.     If  the  Irish  round 
towers  are  copied  from  those  of  Italy,  they  have  forsaken 
their  models  in  almost  everything  except  their  mere  shape. 
The   Italian    towers   are   tall   and    slender ;    but  there   is 
nothing  in   Italy,  in  England,   or  even  in  Germany,  to 
compare  with   the   height   and   slcnderncss   of  the   Iriah 
examples.    We  are  tempted  to  call  this  height  and  slender- 
ness  exaggerated;  but  thnt  word  hardly  applies  to  build- 
ings which  have  so  strongly  marked  a  character  of  their 
own,  and  which  really  can  be  compared  to  nothing  in  the 
world  but  themselves. 
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This  Primitive  style,  which   England,  like  the  rest  of  cii.  xxvi. 
Western  Earope,  borrowed  from  Italy,  underwent  a  dif-  HUWry  of 
fcrent  fnte  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  from  that  which  l>efell  e«que  in 
it  in  Ganl  and  Britain.     In  Italy  the  native  Komanesque  Gcmuuiy. 
gave  way,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  a  helpless  imitation 
of  the  Northern  Gothic.    Still  the  type  of  the  Italian  cam- 
panile never  wholly  died  out ;  towere  reproducing  it«  general 
type,  but  with  details  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  even 
sixteenth  century,  are  found  both  at  Venice  and  at  Verona; 
and   the  noblest  example  of  the  square  campanile  in  its 
kter  forra,  the  migfhty  bell-tower  of  Sp^lato,  a  tltousand 
years  later  in  date,  is  &till   thoroaghly  kindred   in   spirit 
with  the   arcades   of  Jovius   over  whicli  it  soars.      And 
before  the  Italian   Romanesque  gave  way  to  the  enn*upt 
Italian  Gothic,  it  produced  at  Lucca  and  Pisa  a  style  of 
singular  beauty  by  falling  back  on  a  more  classical  style 
of  column.     In  Gemiany  too,  though  no  Btrictly  new  style  Tl»c 
was  brought  in  in  the  twelfth  century,  yet  the  buildings  Roumn- 

of  that  century  ahow  a  marked  improvement  on  those  of  J?^^'*,''^";; 
•^  *  tiaueu  and 

the  eleventh.  Tlie  later  German  style,  the  Romanesque  imprmed 
of  the  great  chnrches  on  the  Rhine,  is  essentially  the  same  uuuiy. 
as  the  earlier  style  of  llildesheim,  Soest,  and  Wiirzburg, 
but  it  is  tbe  same  style  refined  and  iroprove<].  With  its 
mid-wall  shafts,  its  double  splays,  its  massive  square  piers, 
its  rare  use  of  distinctly  Nurmun  ornaments,  it  stands 
distinct  from  the  Norman  and  English  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  Germany  in  short  the  Primitive  style 
lived  on  through  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  tbe  Gothic. 

In  Gaul  and  Britain  the  case  was  widely  different.     We  History  of 
have    abundant    evidence    that    the    Primitive    form    ofee»quein 
Romanesque  jinnailcd  in  all  parts  of  tbe   Gaulish  lands.  ^*"^- 
One  of  those  lands,  the  royal  Burgundy,  among  a  crowd  of  Rwiuiin- 
smaller  examples,  can  boast  of  the  wonderful   church   of 
Romainmoutier,  almost  the  only  building  on  a  large  scale 
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OH.  XXVI.  which  has  survived  with  but  Httle  change  from  the  eighth 
century.     And  no  Engliehman  who  sees  that  venerable  pile 
can  fail  to  see  in  it,  carried  out  with  grander  proportions, 
a  stylo  absolutely  the  same  as  that  which  is  shown  in  tfac 
email,  rude,   and    mutilated   remains   of  his  ovm    island. 
Primitive    Scattered  through  Aquitaine  and  France  other  building* 
Aqnitainc   of  the  same  tyjxj  will  here  and  there  meet  the  eye  of  the 
FV^nt-e        traveller,  such  aa  the  Temple  of  Saint  John  at  Poitiers,  the 
abbey  of  Pluinpitd  in  Berry,  the  ancient  nave  at  Beauvais, 
and,  above  all,  a  building  which  has  a  special  charm  for 
the  student  of  English  hiutor}'  in  the  eleventh  centui^', 
Theablxsy  the  mickle  minster  of  Eheims.     In  the  mighty  pile  where 
KeTuigiuK    the  ambassadors  of  England  met  Pope  and  Caesar  at  its 
mt  Rheim?.  hallowing/  the  pile  on  which  Gyrth,  and  perhaps  Harold 
hiraselF,  looked  while  still  in  it-s  freshnees,^  the  work  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  still  lives,  half  covered, 
but  by  no  means  wholly  effaced,  by  the  richer  forms  of  the 
twelfth.     The  forms  of  its   capitals,  strange  and  uncouth 
as   they   seem   to   eyes   familiar   with   cither  classical   or 
Normau  forms,  belong  to  the  last  days  of  the  Primitive 
style,  but  they  still  claim  kindred  alike  with  Repton  and 
Kmt  foruui  with    Hildesheim.      But    the   Primitive    style   of    Oaul, 
e»que  in     Southern  or  Northern,  did   not,  like  that  of  Germany. 
itself  grow  into  a  more  finished  form  of  art  in  the  next 
century.     In  all  parts  of  the  land,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Cotentin,  it  gave  way  to  new  forms,  fresh  and   in- 
dependent deveIoi>einent8  of  the  common  round-arched  idea, 
lu  the  lauds  south  of  the  Loire  forms  of  singular  novelty 
were  struck  out.     The  last  half  of  the  eleventh   century 
saw    the    beginning    of   that    great    series    of  wide    and 
lofty  churches,  Rpecial    triumphs  of  the  art.  of  vaulting, 
which  go  on,  through  the  various  varieties  of  Rumnncsqae 
and  Gothic  detail,  till  a  foreign  style  was  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  English  and  Freuch  masters  of  Aquitaine. 

'  Soe  vol.  ii.  p,  iia. 
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Two  points   espeeinlly  dietinguish    the   Aqnitanian   and  ch.  xxvi. 

Provencal  style.    There  is  the  ear! y  vaulting  of  large  spaces,  Toulotwe. 

commonly  by  a  barrel-vunU,  as  in  the  great  Saint  Sernin 

«t  TouJouse ;  *  and  there  is  the  early  use  of  Uie  pointed 

arch  as  a  constructive  form.     In  Southern  Gaul   this  is 

not,  any  more  than  at  Pisa,  a  sign  of  the  comiu^  Gothic; 

it  is  rather  a  trophy  which   pilgrims  or  crusaders  have 

brought  buck  from  the  land  of  the  Saracen.     The  pointed 

arch  is  in  this  region  linked  in    special    fellowship  with 

anotlier  Eastern  ft-aturc.     Tlie  domes  whieh  the  architects  l>"mical 

cliurchcH. 
of  Pcrigueux  and  Angoul^me   borrowed  from  Venice,  as 

Venice  had  borrowed  them  from  Constaotinople,  har- 
monized well  with  that  local  love  of  stone  roofing  which 
had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  other  ways.  And  in 
architecture,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  marchland. 
Tliat  marchland  stretches  northwards  into  Maine,  south-  Antjcvn 
wards  into  Poitou,  but  its  centre  is  Anjou,  An  Angevin 
church,  like  an  Angevin  Couut,  is  neither  Norman  nor 
Aqnitanian,  nor  an}  thing  else  but  Angevin.  The  Primitive 
style  in  Anjou,  to  judge  from  one  example,  the  thoroughly 
Roman  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers,  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Primitive  style  elsewhere,  lint  the  wide 
aisle-less  Angevin  churches,  which  go  on  from  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  have 
a  character  of  their  own.  a  character  intermediate  I>ctween 
the  North  and  the  South ;  but  they  certainly  come  nearer 
to  Aquitanian  than  to  Norman  forms.  In  the  lands  north 
and  south  of  Anjou  we  nuiy  perhaps  see  the  beginnings  of 
the  new  style  in  the  church  of  Saint  Hilary  at  Poitiers 
and  in  the  older  parts  of  the  great  churches  of  Le  Mans. 
These  buildings  have  a  place  in  our  history.  Tlie  tall  PUtler 
columns  round  the  apse  of  Saint  Hilary  claim  to  be  part 

*  Id  Uiis  gmt  mautter,  ooBMomted,  if  1  uilitAke  not,  by  Pope  nrban  the 
.Second,  It  in  hnpoBslble  not  to  be  rotnindod  of  tbo  cbapol  in  tbe  Whito  Tower 
i>u  ft  vftatvr  Ktilo. 
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of  the  pile  whioU  rose  tlirougli  the  bounty  of  Emma  ;'  and 
we  may  feel  more  certainty  in  affirming  that  those  older 
parts  of  the  nave  of  Saint  Julian  which  still  peep  out 
from  beneath  the  gorgeous  work  of  the  next  century  were 
there  before  the  Cenomannian  county  and  city  first  bowed 
to  William  as  their  master.'* 

In  Aqnitaine  it  would  seem  that  the  introduction  of  the 
later  form  of  Romanesque  was  mainly  due  to  a  distinct 
impulse  from  without.  In  Normandy,  though  the  result 
of  the  change  is  no  less  marked,  yet  its  origin  is  less  easy 
to  trace.  In  no  part  of  Western  Christendom  are  remains 
of  the  Primitive  style  more  rare.  Here  and  there,  as  at 
Ouilly-le-Vicomte  and  at  Viouxpont,  we  see  masonry  which, 
whatever  its  date,  is  in  character  Roman  and  not  Norman.* 
Bat  of  distinctive  work  of  the  Primitive  style  there  is 
hardly  anything,  except  one  or  two  small  examples^  like 
the  church  of  Queit|uevllle  in  the  Cutcntin,  and  some  small 
parts  of  the  abbey  of  Jumicges,  which  last  are  said  to  date 
from  Merowingian  times.  Not  u  single  tower  of  the 
typo  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Burgundy,  Aquitjiine,  and  England  is,  as  fur  as  I  know,  to 
be  found  in  t!io  Norman  duchy.'  lliis  utter  absence  of 
early  Romanesque  is  remarkable.  We  can  well  believe 
that  buildings  earlier  than  the  settlement  of  Rolf 
were  mor«  utterly  swept  away  than  elsewhere;  but  the 
buildings  of   the  tenth  century,  the   earlier  churches  of 

■  8m  vol.  I.  p.  43ft,  Ed.  3.  *  Sm  vol.  iil.  p.  305,  Ed.  3. 

-  '  See  at>DTe,  p.  614. 

*  At  VivuxpoDt  Uiera  BeomarMhUj  to  be  Ui«  Btmnp  of  ft  PrimiUvo  iover; 
but  it  luw  been  carried  up  in  later  timM,  no  tl^at  tJie  omatntaitkl  dat«ils 
are  Norman.  Th«  ^reneral  character  of  tbe  NormAn  towera,  even  wh«n 
they  are  oomenhat  lefia  massive  t^ion  uaual,  J8  quite  aulike  Italian  or 
OlJ-Eoglijth  wurk.  .\.t  Ver.  Dear  lUyeiix,  i»  a  tower  whoM  gen«nl 
efftsct  in  MoiucwlinL  Italian,  but  the  dutaila  are  ordinary  Normao,  At 
QuiDy.  ncvr  Ca^n,  is  a  tower  whosA  belfry-windovH  really  do  look  like 
a  trandtion  between  the  Primitive  mid-wall  shaft  and  the  usual  Norman 
form. 
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Fecamp  and  Jumiegos,  might  be  expected  to  belong  to 
the  Biirne  class  as  other  hniklin^  of  that  ug:e.  But  the 
continuous  series  of  Norman  buildings  cannot  be  carried 
further  hack  than  the  later  years  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  that  date  there  are  one  or  two 
examples  in  which  we  do  see  something  like  a  transition 
between  the  Primitive  and  the  distinctly  Norman  forms. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  Judith's  minster 
at  Bernay,'  where  the  untounhed  parts  of  the  church 
have  a  character  more  like  that  of  some  of  the  German 
buildings  than  anylhing  to  be  found  at  Caen  or  even  at 
Cerisy.*  The  German  character  of  Archbishop  Robert's 
work  at  Jnmieges  was  noticed  long  ago  by  two  of  our 
best  architectural  observers.^  The  columnar  piers,  with 
their  rude  capitals,  show  only  the  very  beginning  of 
Norman  forms,  and  the  general  effect  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  genuine  Norman  buildings.  But  in  our  next  group 
of  buildings,  as  at  Cerisy  and  at  William's  own  church  at 
Caen,  the  distinctively  Norman  stylo  is  fully  devetope<l. 
It  is  as  yet  without  any  approach  to  the  elaborate  deco- 
rations of  the  next  age ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that 
those  decorations  were  wholly  unknown.  Much  is  due  in 
these  matters  both  to  individual  taste  and  to  the  character 
of  particular  classes  of  buildings.  The  difference  between  the 
two  minsters  at  Caen,  l>etween  the  work  of  Williani  and  the 
work  of  Matilda,  is  clear  to  every  eye.*  And  throughout  the 
period  of  Norman  work  it  seems  to  have  l>een  a  fixed  rule, 
a  rule  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Roman- 
esque art,  that,  the  larger  a  building  was,  the  more  easily 
it  might  dispense  with  ornaments.  The  richest  examples 
of  Norman  work  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  buildings 

*  8oe  Tol,  i.  p.  508.  '  Rea  toI.  i.  p.  519. 

*  Soe  vol.  ii.  p.  341 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  94;  Whewell,  Oernian  Charches,  >8i ; 
Petit,  Cliurch  Architecture,  i.  93.  94.  Mr.  Petit  was  clearly  f«eliiig  liu 
w»y  townnlfl  the  dUtiucuoo  between  Gonuan  and  Norman  Romaaeifiue. 

*  SeeTol.  iii.  p.  log. 
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on  a  small  scale.  But  tliere  is  in  the  Norman  style  a 
certain  severity  wKich  diEitinguishcs  it  from  t!ie  Primitive 
style.  In  Primitive  work  there  is  often  a  kind  of 
barbaric  richness,  a  certain  kind  of  fancifulness  in  the 
forms  of  capitals  and  abaci,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in 
the  severely  cut  capitals  of  the  early  Norman.  Their  two 
most  common  varieties,  the  cushion  and  ibc  voluted 
capitals,  the  Romanesque  forms  of  Doric  and  Ionic,  can  easily 
he  traced  up  to  earlier  types;  but  they  put  on  a  charactif 
of  their  own  in  the  hands  of  the  Nomian  architects.  In 
the  earliest  and  plainest  Norman  work  there  is  somethinf; 
which,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  forms,  may  be  called 
rej^ular;  and  between  the  plainest  and  the  richest  Nor- 
man there  is  no  difference  in  the  essential  forms.  As 
long  as  the  stylo  remaius  purely  Normon,  untouched  by 
the  approach  of  the  coming  Gothic,  the  only  difference 
between  the  plainest  and  the  richest  exiimples  is  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  ornament.  In  the  internal 
elevations  the  column  is  hardly  found  in  buildings  of  any 
great  size.  The  rectangular  pier  with  shafts  in  its  angles 
is  the  prevailing  form,  but  in  England  it  is  otten  ex- 
changed for  the  vast  cylindrical  pier,  no  column,  but  a 
mass  of  wall  made  round  instead  of  square,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  vestige  of  earlier  insular  practice.  Windows  of  any 
richness  have  small  shafts  at  their  sides ;  the  double  splay 
of  the  Primitive  and  the  German  windows  is  unknown  ; 
and  when  two  or  more  windows  are  grouped  together,  the 
shafts  which  divide  them  never  follow  the  mid-wall  ar- 
rangement. These  last  points  of  dctiiil  are  worthy  of 
notice,  because  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  Primitive  and  the  Norman  forms  of  Roman- 
esque is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  windows. 

In  the  arrangements  of  their  churches  the  Norman 
architects  finally  estahlinhed  the  type  which,  amid  all 
varieties  of  style,  prevailed  through  the  whole  mediaeval 
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period.  The  vide  naves  and  cupolas  ot*  A<juitaine,  tlie 
(loul)le  rlioirs  and  variously  grouped  towers  of  Germany, 
the  basiliiaa  of  Italy  with  their  single  detached  campanile, 
were  all  rejected  by  the  Norman  architctit.s.  A  Norman 
minster  followed  the  shape  of  the  Latin  cross ;  the  short 
eastern  limb  contained  little  beside  the  apse.  The  choir 
was  placed  under  the  broad  central  tower  which  took  the 
place  of  the  Byzantine  cnixjla.  Sometimes  h  overflowed 
into  the  boundless  length  of  the  western  limb,  wbich 
thus^  as  at  Norwich  and  Saint  Alban's,  took  in  uave  and 
choir  without  any  arohitectnra!  break.  The  west  end, 
which  in  Germany  was  often  the  place  of  a  second  choir^ 
wns,  in  the  Norman,  as  in  the  Italian  style,  the  fai;ade  of 
entrance,  flanked  in  most  cases  by  two  lowlier  towers 
grouping  in  due  subordination  to  the  grent  central  lan- 
tern. Within,  the  threefold  division  of  pier-arch,  tri- 
forium,  and  clerestory  is  clearly  marked  in  the  larger 
churches,  and  the  triforium,  especially  in  the  earlier  ex- 
amples, is  a  bold  and  important  feature.  The  vaulting  of 
large  spaces  was  not  attempted  by  the  Norman  architects 
till  quite  the  last  days  of  the  style.  In  the  earlier 
examples  the  aisles  might  be  vaulted,  the  apse  might  now 
and  then  be  covered  with  its  conchy  but  the  nave  was 
covered  with  a  flat  ceiling  which  afforded  a  grand  field  for 
the  display  of  the  subsidiary  arts.' 


CH.  XXVI. 


Now  whence  did  the  Norman  architects  of  the  eleventh  origiD  of 
century  learn  this  distinct  and  marked  variety  of  the  com-  ^S"^ 
mon  Komanesque  family  ?     The  question  is  not  very  easily  ""^■ 
answered.     The  other  form  of  Komanesque  which  has  most  Ibtlikeouea 
in  common  with  the  Norman  is  certainly  that  peculiar  form  heavier 
of  the   Itiilian   Romanesque  in  which  the  least  trace  of^?****^ 
elassical    inflnence   is  seen.     The   older   portions   of  such 

*  On  the  odling  of  tiftofrftnc'ti  oharch  itt  Canterbury,  tee  toI.  iv.  p. 
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churches  as  Saint  Ambrose  at  Milan  ^  and  Saint  Michael  at 
Pavia  have  far  more  of  likeness  to  our  familiar  Norman 
than  we  see  iu  the  columnar  varieties  of  the  Italian 
Romanesque,  or  even  in  the  later  churches  of  Oemiany 
and  A(|uitaine.  But  such  a  low,  dark,  cavernous,  pile  as 
Saint  Ambrose  is  et'rtainly  a  very  rude  forerunner  of  the 
lofty  naves  of  Saint  Stephen's  and  Ely.  Yet  the  like- 
ness between  the  two  styles  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and 
in  such  a  building  as  the  cathedral  of  Mndcna,  which,  as 
a  work  of  the  Great  Countesa,  U  actually  eonlemporary  with 
our  Norman  buildings,  there  is  a  still  closer  approximation 
to  Norman  forms.  When  we  think  of  the  close  connexion 
between  Noi-mandy  and  Italy  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  mili- 
tary adventurers  whom  Xormaudyeent  into  Southern  Italy, 
and  of  the  saints  and  scholars  whom  Normandy  received 
from  Northern  Italy,  Normandy  had  ever)'  chance  of  re- 
ceivin;^  an  import-ation  nf  Italian  art  during  the  early  days 
of  AVilliam.  Some  instinctive  feeling  of  kindred  may  have 
led  those,  whether  Normans  or  Italians,  who  carried  the  arts 
of  Italy  into  Normandy,  to  carry  them  in  their  ruder  and  less 
classical  shape,  as  a  shape  whicii  hud  better  prospect  of  taking 
firm  root  in  a  Nortliorn  soil.  It  may  well  have  been  the 
heavier  Lombard  style  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  it  certainly  was 
ni>l  the  oolumnnr  style  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  out  of  which 
the  later  Romanesque  of  Normandy  and  England  grew. 
But,  if  it  be  so,  the  Norman  builders  receiv*»d  from  Lorn- 
hardy  a  mere  germ,  which  in  their  hands  grew  up  for  the 
first  time  into  real  life.  From  whatever  quarter  they 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  tbe  style,  the  style  itself,  in 
its  full  growth,  is  thoroughly  their  own.  In  their  hands 
the  Romanesque  of  the  North  was  no  longer  a  mere  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  or  Romanesque  of  the  South  ;  it  became 
a  distinct  and  equal  style,  an  independent  devclopcment  of 

*■  I  un  ftwaro  tbat  this  churdi  wm  larigfelj  rqtaired  in  tlie  twelfth  wntury, 
but  I  believe  thiit  its  tuun  w&Ua  bclunged  to  the  ninth. 
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the  same  constructive  principle.  Lonil>ard  architecture  ch.  xxti. 
may  well  have  g^rown  into  Norman  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  on  the 
foreig-ri  soil  to  which  it  was  transplanted  that  it  iirst  became 
worthy  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  other  kindred 
forms  of  art.  No  church  in  Christendom  has  a  deeper 
interest  on  many  grounds  than  the  church  of  Saint  ^Vm- 
broee  at  Milan.  But,  simply  as  a  work  of  architecture^  no 
one  would  for  a  moment  set  it  up  as  a  worthy  rival  to 
Pisa,  It  was  not  till  the  art  had  passed  from  Lombardy  Pua  and] 
to  Normandy,  and  from  Normandy  to  Eng-land,  that  the 
glory  of  Tuscan  skill,  the  highest  effort  of  the  Southern 
Romanesque,  found  a  true  and  equal  compeer  in  the  highest 
effort  of  the  Northern  Romanesque,  in  the  mighty  nave  and 
choir  of  Saint  Cuthbcrht's  miustur. 

This  style,  which  grew  up  in   Normandy  during  the  Normui 

early  years  of  William,   was  brought  into  England   in  brought 

the   days   of  Eadward;   it  was  merely  strengthened  and  jjjj^^j  ^°8 

brought  to  perffction  after  William's  coming.     That  the  Eadward.-' 

beginning  of  Norman  architecture  iu  England  was   the  Kadward'i 
.  ,  .  church  of 

rebuilding  of  the  West  Minster  by  Eadward  is  declared  W«t- 

in  express   words  by  an  all   but   contemporary   writer. 

The   description  which    we   have   of  the   new  church  of 

Saint  Peter  sets  it  before  iis  as  a  Norman  minster  of  the 

very  highest  rank,  and  we  know  that  it  long  remained  the 

great  model  of  the  style,  the  object  of  imitation  for  English 

architects,  even  in  the  following  century.^     This  last  fact, 

so  distinctly  recorded,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the 

*  See  Tol.  ti.  p.  soft,  and  the  posage  there  quoted  from  Williun  of  MaUutw- 
bory.  Thti  modificatiua  of  that  piwaage  by  Matthew  Parut  (i,  WaU)  in 
almott  luon?  rcoiarkablo  than  th«  oHgiiial  poiaagv ;  "  Ipso  iiovo  oomiMwi- 
liouia  gmere  ccmitruxemt,  a  qua  jKJst  niulti  mcleslaa  ooiutruentea  exetnplum 
adepti,  opiu  Ulud  expenatH  KmulalAiitur  Miiinptaona."  The  past  teiua  re- 
places the  preeent,  because  in  Mattfaew'u  tiiue  the  Rnmauefique  of  Eadward 
waa  no  IoDg*.-r  the  model  for  imiCatiou  which  it  had  hoeu  in  tlic  days  of 
William.  Cr.  alao  WQI.  Malma.  Hi.  346  ;  "  Videas  uUquu  in  vitlis  eccleiiaa, 
in  vicu  et  urbibua  monattteria,  auTO  tedificaudi  genere  CDiuuig^av." 
VOL.  V.  8  8 
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history  of  arcliitectnre.  It  shows  that  no  arbitrary  line 
can  be  drawn  between  early  and  late  Norman  work.  The 
degree  of  ornament  and  of  finish  in  workmanship  is  not  always 
a  question  of  date ;  it  is  often  a  question  of  the  taste  and 
the  means  of  the  builders.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Eadward's  minster  was  a  richer  and  more  finished  ex- 
ample of  the  Norman  style  than  some  later  buiUlings.  The 
few  fragments  which  remain  of  the  original  church  seem 
to  point  to  a  work  of  no  small  finish  and  ornament. 
Tliese  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
another  question  which  has  been  raised,  whether  Harold 
08  well  OS  Eadward  did  not  bring  in  the  new  style  in 
the  minster  which  he  raised  at  Waltham,  and  whether 
any  portion  of  the  church  which  he  raised  there  still 
remains.*  However  this  may  be,  there  is  in  one 
point  a  marked  difference  between  "Westminster  and 
AValtham.  Not  the  least  marked  among  tJie  architec- 
tural innovations  of  which  Eadward  was  the  beginner 
was  the  vast  scale  which  was  now  given  to  the  great 
churches  which  began  everywhere  to  bo  built.  This  is  a 
feature  which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style  as  it  appears  in  England.  The  size  of  the  cathedral 
and  abbatial  churches  of  Normandy  is  not  excessive.  Ju- 
mi^ges  is  the  only  church  of  strictly  Romanesque  style 
which  bus  any  olaim  to  rank  in  point  of  size  with  our 
greatest  English  churches.  And  the  fashion  of  building 
churches  on  the  scale  which  Eadward  brought  in  at  West- 
minster remained  distinctly  English,  and  never  spread  into 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland.  But  in  England  the  Norman 
bishops  and  abbots  began  rebuilding  their  chuTches^  after 
the  model  set  by  the  English  King,  on  a  scale  far  sur- 
passing what  they  were  used  to  in  their  own  countrj'.  The 
Priraute  indeed  followed  a  different  course  in  the  metro- 
politan church,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  finish  what  he 

>  On  tltc  date  of  WalUmm.  »ee  Appendix  YV. 
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began.'    But  almoet  everywhere  else  churches  of  gigantic  en.  xx-n. 
size  began  to  supplant  the  elder  works  of  English  bishops 
and  abbots.     Old  Saint  Paul's,  Saint  Alban's,  Winchester, 
Ely,  were  begun  on  a  seale  such  ns  had  never  been  seen 
either  in  Eugland  or  in   Normandy.     Here  we  probably  TLe 
have  the  key  to  that  almost  universal  destruction  of  the  chunhes 
older  buildiogs    which    marked    this    age.     The   English  ^'^-.^'V^'**'- 
churches  were  despised  as  being  too  small  for  the  grand  be..auBe 
conceptions  of  the  Norman   prelates   and   architects.     It  thought 
is  absurd  to  suppose  thut  buildings  less  than  a  century 
old,    buildings   of    the    days    of    Cnut    or    of    Eadward 
himself,  could  hare  needed  rebuilding  on  the  score  of 
decay.     It  ia  almost  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were 
so  utterly  inferior  in  point  of  art  to  the  often  plain  and 
rude   Norman   work   which    Bupplunled    them    that   they 
were   swept   away  simply  as   being  too   barbarous  to  be 
endured.      In   some   cases,   as    in   the   two    metropolitan 
churches,  the  rebuilding  was  u  matter  of  necessity.     But 
both  Lanfranc  and  Thomas  built  on  a  moderate  scale,  and 
Thomas  even  preserved  a  part  of  the  elder  building,^     Dur- 
ham, Winchester,  and  a  crowd  of  other  cases  stand  on  a 
different  ground.     It  could  have  been   only  because  they 
were  too  small  for  the  dominant  fashion  that  buildings  so 
recent  as  the  works  of  Ealdimn,  Leofric,  and  Ealdred,  to  eay 
nothing   of  the   elder   works    of  Duostan,   Oswald,   and 
iEthelwold,  were  sentenced  to  destruction. 

Tlie  Norman  style  was  thus  brought  in,  and  most  of  the  Tho  Nor- 
great  churches  of  England  were  rebuilt  after  the  new  model,  in  Enguntl 
But  the  form  which  the  style  took   in   England   was  in  ^^  ^^ 
some  degree  affected  by  the  earlier  usiigos  of  the  country.  Enjjiuh 
Not  only  did  the  Primitive  style  remain  for  some  time  in 
use  alongside  of  tho  new  style;  the  new  style  itself  was 
modified  by  the   examples  of  elder  buildings.     The  sub-  W««u 
ordinate  buildings  of  Eadward's  monastery  at  Westminster 

*  See  vol.  ir.  p.  361.  '  See  vol.  ir.  p.  373, 
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ftbow  an  earlier  form  of  capital  than  is  nsnal  in  Noman 
work^  and  tKis  is  still  more  disb'Dctly  the  ease  witli  the 
work  of  W'lilfstan  at  Worcester.  There  the  elder  church 
was  altogether  destroyed ;  yet  the  *(jy*r,  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  chareh  and  the  conTentual  buildiuj^, 
contains  a  whole  store  of  capitals  which  are  certainly 
rather  to  he  called  Primitive  than  Norman.*  If  it  be  caid 
that  Walfstan,  and  even  Eadward,  may  have  cherished 
some  lingering  love  for  the  earlier  style  of  his  own  people, 
no  such  reason  applies  to  Walkelin  of  Winchester  ;  yet  a 
certain  ante-Korman  tinge  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
untouched  parts  of  his  building.-  And  the  most  scom- 
iiil  of  all  the  Norman  prelates,  Panl  of  Saint  Alban's, 
while  overthrowing  the  tombs  and  insulting  the  memories 
of  his  English  predecessors,'  did  not  scruple  both  to  imi- 
tate  their  style  of  building  and  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  liad  gathered  togetlier.  The  vast 
pile  of  his  abbey,  built  out  of  the  bricks  of  Roman 
Verulam,  is  the  least  Norman  of  Norman  churches,  and  it 
is  the  best  example  of  the  rule  that,  the  vaster  the  scale  of 
the  building,  the  smaller  is  its  allowance  of  ornament. 
Whore  there  is  any  detail,  it  is  detail  of  an  earlier  kind. 
Balusters  which  would  be  hardly  out  of  place  at  Jarrow  or 
Monkweannouth  are  found  among  the  work  of  Paul,  to 
the  no  small  confusion  of  purely  chronological  inquirers.* 
This  occasional  recurrence  of  forms  which  might  easily  be 
Assigned  to  an  earlier  time  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.     In  the  west  front  of  Tewkesbury*  wc 

*  It  )iu  l>e«u  <loubt«(I  wliether  these  are  not  fragnuoite  preaarrM)  from 
the  church  of  Oftw»lJ.  If  to,  M  the  stta  wu  chuigad,  Uiey  mmt  luive  been 
ummI  u|>  again. 

■  Se«th«cftpit«]«iigTBv«d  In  Willis,  Winchester,  36.       '  Se«roLiT.p.399. 

*  On  the  baltiiitAn  at  Saiut  AlbAiiV  which  are  liaguUrlT  like  adtott  at 
ChaaodUde  In  Perijiford,  sec  Buck  ler,  1 33, 1 34.  The  autliun  look  on  them  aa 
iiaed  up  oguin  fmai  the  older  church,  but  I  do  not  know  that  thia  theory 
in  abtMilutely  nccewary. 

'  la  tlw  Annala  of  TewkeabaT;  we  read  omiur  the  year  1 103  (Ann.  Mon. 
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again  find  balusters  which  seem  to  hand  on  the  earlier 
tradition.  After  that  time  these  ti-aces  of  earlier  days  are 
lost,  at  least  in  our  greater  buildings. 
.  This  lingering  influence  of  earlier  forms  seems  to  be 
quite  peculiar  to  England.  I  remember  nothing  in  the 
work  of  William  at  Caeu  or  of  Odo  at  Bayeux  at  all 
analogous  even  to  such  slight  Primitive  traces  as  we  see  at 
Winchester  and  Tewkesbury.  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  earlier  style  iriflueueed  the  later  in  a  much  more 
important  fcatui-e  than  any  of  these.  The  huge  cylindritnil 
piers,  so  characteristic  of  English  Norman,  assume  several 
forms.  In  smaller  buildings  they  shade  off  by  infmitc 
degrees  into  the  strictly  columnar  pier.  In  larger  churches 
they  sometimes  appear  in  u  low  and  massive  form,  giving 
mom  for  a  large  triforinm.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  eastern 
limb  of  Gloucester,  the  work  of  Serlo,'  now  veiled  by  the 
utit-work  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  the  naves  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  the 
cylindrical  pier  is  carried  up  to  an  extravagant  heiglit,  so 
as  to  leave  hardly  any  space  for  the  triforinm,  hut  yet 
without  assuming  the  proper  character  of  the  column.  At 
Durlmm,  i)iers  of  this  kind  appear  ia  a  form  more  satis- 
factory than  either  of  the  two  other  classes.  Their  inter- 
mediate proportion  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  pier  is  relieved  by  Hutings  and  channellings 
of  various  kinds,  which  may  possibly  carry  us  back  to  the 
grotesque  forms  of  Rcpton,  and  thereby,  by  a  strange 
pedigree,  to  the  more  regular  flutings  of  classical  colnmas. 
It  is,  as  I  hold,  in  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  Saint 
Cuthberht's  aht>ey  that  we   are   to  look  for  the  highest 
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i.  44),  "Hie  primum  in  DoTom  monoiterium  ingroBn  sumoB;"  luil  in  1133, 

"  Oeiiicalio  eccletdiu   Tlieokesbmise x.    kal.    NovembrU."     TUe 

actual  finishing  of  the  wu«t  froai  woold  probably  come  between  IhcM  two 
dateti. 

'  See  Tol,  iv.  p.  3P9, 
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OH.  ixvi.  degree  of  perfection  that  has  ever  been  reached  by  round- 
archod  architecture  in  its  Northern  form.  Durham  by  the 
Wear  and  Pisa  by  tbe  Amo  rank  side  by  side  as  the  noblest 
examples  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Romanesque. 
And  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  forms  which  are  at 
home  by  the  Wear  would  have  been  out  of  place  by  the 
Arno,  and  that  the  forms  which  are  at  home  by  the  Amo 
would  have  beou  out  of  place  by  the  Wear.  Amon^  ex- 
amples of  the  specially  Norman  style,  none,  either  in  oar 
own  island  or  beyond  the  sea,  can  compare  with  the 
matchless  pile  which  arose  at  tbe  bidding  of  William  of 
Saint  Cnrilef.'  I  speak  not  of  its  outward  shell,  glorious 
as  IB  its  outline,  nobly  as  it  stands  on  its  peninsular  height. 
I  speak  not  of  tbe  Saracenic  grace  of  Hugh  of  Puisct'a 
Galilee,  of  the  long  range  of  the  nine  altars,  or  of  the 
soaring  tower  of  Walter  of  Skirlaw.  I  speak  of  the 
church  which,  above  all  others,  is  all  glorious  within,  of 
the  presbytery,  luriternj  and  nave,  unequalled  in  their 
stately  and  solemn  majesty,  of  the  faultless  proportions  of 
tbe  mighty  channelled  piers,  avoiding  a  mere  massiveness 
whieh  seems  to  grovel  on  the  earth,  and  avoiding  too  the 
vain  attempt  at  a  soaring  height  consistent  only  with  pillars 
of  either  an  earlier  or  a  later  form.  I  speak  of  the  wonderful 
skill  which  enriched  the  constructive  forms  with  exactly 
the  fitting  degree  of  ornament,  a  degree  of  ornament 
which  avoided  alike  the  rude  bareness  of  some  contemporary 
examples  and  the  lavish  gorgcousness  of  some  later  ones. 
The  designer  of  such  a  pile,  whether  Bishop  William 
himself  or  some  nameless  genius  in  his  employ,  must 
rank  alongside  of  Diocletian's  architect  at  Sp&Uto,  of 
Saint  Hugh's  architect  at  Lincoln.  And  the  church  of 
Durham  not  only  stands  thus  preeminent  as  an  example 
of  Norman  art;  it  holds  a  place  instructive  above  all 
others  in  the  history  of  Norman  art.     No  building  more 

>  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  677. 
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thoroughly  supplies  the  hatchet   to  their   argument  who  ch.  xxn. 
cannot  ri&u  above  a  purely  ehronologicul  arraugemeut  of 
architectural  works.    The  work  of  Williafti  of  Saint  Carilef 
was  far  in  advance  of  all  contemporary  buildings.     He 
died,   and    for  a  while  none  was  found   to  carry  on   his 
work  as  he  had  begun   it.      In  three  years — so  quickly  1093-1096. 
he   pushed    on   his  work — he   finished  the   eastern   limb, 
the  lantern  arches,  the  eastern  arches  of  the  transept,  and 
built  just   so  much    of  the  nave  as  to  form  a  gigantic 
buttress.      The   transepts,    during    the    vacancy    of   the  1096-1099. 
bishoprick,  were  carried  on   by  the  monks.*     But  either 
worldly  means  or  artistic  genius  was  now  lacking.     The 
church  of  Bishop  William  was   no  longer  carried   on   as 
Bishop  William  had  Ijcgun  it;  the  transepts  were  finished 
in   a   style   which  elsewhere   might  not  be  deemed  con- 
temptible, but  which  swms  mean  and  feeble  by  the  side  of 
the  earlier  work.     And  if  the  dates  of  the  building  were 
not  accurately  recorded,  we  should  be  tempted  to  assign  to 
it  a  date  at  least  a  generation  earlier  than  the  work  which 
we  know  that   it  followed.     Another  stage   in    the   local  Work  of 
history  came  ;  the  throne  of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  filled  by  logg-mk 
the  famous  or  infamous  Randolf  Flambartl.*     He  set  liim- 


'  llie  histoiy  of  the  fiihric  i«  mu«t  clearly  given  by  Durbani  writen. 
Shn.  Bun.  Htut.  EccL  Dan.  it.  8 ;  "  Boclesutui  98.  anno  ex  quo  ah  AMuno 
f^iudata  fuerat,  destrui  prscepit,  b%  Aeqiienti  anno  pomtis  fiimlnmentid 
nobiliori  satis  ct  mAJori  apore  ftll&m  consiruore  cxpit.  Eat  »iit«iii  incepta 
M.zciij.  I>umlQti:to  incunatiotib  anno,  |>oatificatiu  auicm  WiUiidmi  [3.  ex 
quoMitam  monachl  io  Dunelmuiu  cuDVoncruit  zj.  Uatio  Idus  Augusti,  fcria 
£.  Bo  «nim  die  eptHCoptu,  ot  qui  punt  eum  secuudua  erat  is  eooleua  Prior 
TuTgottu  DUiu  cieteriii  fratribu«  primoB  in  fundomonto  lapidea  poauemnt^ 
Kam  p«ulo  ante,  i<l  est,  quarto  KaL  Aogoett  feria  soxta  idem  epiwMpus  et 
prior  &cta  cum  frmtribua  ontioae  ae  data  benedlctione  fuDdnmeatum  cccpe- 
rant  fadere.  Igitur  monaobui  iuas  offidnas  edifioautibtu  siiia  epiacopUB 
lumptibui  ecolcsiie  opuH  faciebat." 

'  Tha  contiDuatioQ  (X  .Saiptt.  6i)  goes  on  to  toll  ufi  how  matten  tared 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  wril«r  jh  recunling  the  actH  of  RAndolf 
Flauibard  ;  "  Navem  eL-cleHite  ciTuuinductu  iiarietibuv,  lul  sui  uBigue  t«etu- 
dinoro  oroxerat.  Porru  pni}dccos>or  iUiun,  qui  opus  inuhoant,  id  doccmendo 
ttatueimt,  ut  epiaoopui  ex  ino  eodedam  mooachi  vero  suaa  ex  eodeels 
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ca.  ixvT.  self  to  work  to  atone  for  his  former  evil  deeds,  specially 
perhaps  for  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  years  before  to 
Saint  CuthWrht's  heritage.^  He  carried  the  work  of 
WiHiara  of  Saint  Carilef  to  perfection  in  a  shape  even 
noblfr  than  that  planned  hy  its  original  designer.  The 
rncagre  forma  of  the  ti-ansepts  were  now  cast  aside ;  the  va«t 
nave  rose  after  the  pattern  of  the  earlier  choir,  keeping 
Btrictly  to  the  same  propoilions  and  the  same  genera] 
design,  but  bringing  in  a  slight  increase  of  ornament,  as  if 
puq)oscIy  to  mark  that  the  two  parts  of  the  bailding  were 
not  absolutely  the  work  of  the  same  hands.  Truly  no 
work  of  the  mason's  skill  more  worthily  claims  onr  ad- 
miration as  a  matter  of  art,  none  is  richer  in  instruction  as  a 
matter  of  historj',  than  the  iinrivallcd  work  of  the  stranger 
to  which  we  can  hardly  grieve  that  the  native  church 
of  Ealdhun  gave  way. 


Tntroduc- 
tion  of  the 
Norman 
ityle  in 
iimAll«r 
bnUdinga. 


The  Norman  form  of  Romancstjnc,  first  introduced  by 
the  foreign  tastes  of  a  native  King,  was  thus  finally  estab- 
lished OS  the  national  style  of  England.  This  was  one  of  the 
immediate  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  our  larger 
churches  the  triumph  of  the  foreign  style  was  complete  and 
speedy.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  cylindrical  pier, 
the  traces  of  the  earlier  style  which  still  hung  about  some 
of  our  greatest  churches  were  so  slight,  and  affected  only 
matters  of  such  small  detail,  as  in  no  sort  to  take  away  from 
the  essentially  Norman  character  of  the  buildings.  But, 
in  buildings  of  a  humbler  class,  the  success  of  the  invading 
style  was  for  a  long  time  far  from  being  so  complete.  The 
new  style  indeed  did  make  its  way  even  into  very  remote  cor- 
ners while  Eadward  was  yet  upon  the  throne.    In  a  secluded 

octllectiii  (iftcercnt  afficiniw  quod  illo  eadeota  ceoidit.  Honidii  onim  omum 
offioiturum  »dift<Atioiiib(is,  open  «Bc3«tiB  uuiBtnnt,  quun  mqoB  navoii 
Rjinulphua  j&m  f»ctAin  invenii,"  The  "  t««tudo*'  or  viiult  of  the  oavc  Ii 
olmHy  lator  than  I'lnmbwd'i  work. 
^  Sn  vol  IT.  p.  531. 
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dell  of  the  Yorkshire  hills,  in  a  spot  famous  for  researches  of  oh.  xxvi. 

other  kinds  than  those  of  the  historian,  Orm  the  son  of  ^'^^'J*'" 

church. 

Gamcl — names  familiar  to  us  in  Northumbrian  history' —  1055-^065. 
rebuilt  Saint  Gr^^ry*8  minster  at  Kirkdale  in  the  days  of 
Eadward  the  King-  and  Tostig  the  Earl,"^  Hcrcj  in  a  church  | 

of  very  smalt  Hize  and  pretensions,  n  church  unfurnished  with 
A  tower,  the  western  doorway  shows  a  distinct,  thoug^h  rude, 
approach  to  Noi-man  work.  It  is  such  work  us  a  local 
craftsman  might  produce,  if  called  on  to  imitate  what  the 
founder  hud  seen  on  some  day  of  solemn  ^iheriug;  in  the 
church  which  was  risinjf  year  by  year  at  the  bidding  of 
King  Eadward.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  smaller  buildings,  which 
would  be  largely  the  work  of  Englisib  builders,  the  national 
taste  long  and  manfully  withstood  the  foreign  fashion. 
At  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
men  went  on  building  as  their  fathers  had  built  before 
them,  even  in  places  where  the  Norman  castle  or  minster 
was  risinjr  alx>ve  their  heads.  The  fact  that  we  have 
"Anglo-Saxon  '* — that  is  Primitive  Romanesque— buildings 
of  a  date  undoubtedly  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest  has 
sometimes  been  strangely  used  to  prove  that  no  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  or  Primitive  Romanesque  style  ever  existed. 
Because  men  went  on  with  their  national  way  of  bnilding 
after  a  foreign  fashion  had  been  brought  in  among  them, 
it   has   been   strangely  argued   thut   lliey  never  had  any 


In  truth  the  fact  that  Retention 
there  are  buildings  in  England  which  are  of  a  date  later  ntjie. 


national  way  of  building  at  all. 

there  are  buildings  in  England  v 

than  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  which  are  not  Norman 


1  On  Gamels  uid  Omu,  »ee  toL  ii.  pp.  48a,  483.  I  siupcot  Ihftt  oar 
Onn  mu  the  fsther  of  the  Gamcl  who  was  kilted  by  Tostig  in  1064. 

*  Th«  dAta  of  tho  early  work  at  KlrkJale  is  fixed  by  the  iniicriplioa  aver 
the  south  doorway,  which  say«,  iniomawbatof  stone-cutler's  OUI-Rn;,dit>h,  that 
it  wa*t  built  "in  Kadward  da^um  «ng  in  Tooti  daguni  eorl,"  Thin  in  not 
the  Un^a(,^  of  the  C^knmidiM,  any  more  than  the  language  of  n  K^iman 
itoae-outter  wan  the  langna^  of  Cicero.  But  it  should  bo  noted  that  this 
Uttle  building  ia  called  minster.   Cf.  voLt.  p.^ja. 
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The  Old- 

Eoglish 

toiven. 


OB.  xxTi.  in  style,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  all  that  England  had 
a  distinct  Romanesque  style  before  the  Nomian  came. 
"While  the  great  works  of  the  Nomian  prelates  were 
building,  men  were  found  who  in  their  smaller  works  still 
clave  to  the  forms  of  earlier  days;  and  it  is  clear  that 
in  some  e^cs  they  clave  to  them,  not  through  blind 
tradition  or  prejudice,  but  through  a  reasonable  prefer- 
ence. Of  the  remains  of  the  Primitive  style  in  Eng- 
land, both  earlier  and  later  than  the  Conquest,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  examples  consist  of  towers.  And 
no  wonder;  for  the  Old-English  tower,  rude  imitation 
as  it  was  of  the  groat  Italian  works  which  it  strove  to 
reproduce,  had  a  majesty  and  stat^^Uucss  uf  its  own  which 
the  new  style  could  not  rival.  The  massive  Norman  tower, 
admirable  as  a  lantern,  fails  as  a  campanile;  and,  when  it  is 
used  as  a  western  tower,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  dignity  of  effect  whicli  belongs  to  the  older 
English  form.  No  wonder  then  that  men  still  weut  on  build- 
ing the  tall  slender  tower  with  ite  mid-wall  shails,  and  no 
wonder  that  the  architects  of  later  days  so  often  spared  a 
form  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the  soarintf  spires  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj-  and  by  the  lordly  embattled  towers  of  the 
fifteenth.  In  one  case  at  least  a  church-builder  of  the  reign 
of  William  employed  both  the  native  and  the  foreign  style 
for  tliose  parts  of  his  buildings  for  which  each  was  severally 
best  suited.  Coleswcgen's  towers  at  Lincoln,*  built  in  the 
new  town  on  the  plain  while  the  Norman  caatle  and  min- 

J^^j^lJ^^  8t«r  were  risin*^  on  the  height,  are  essentially  Primitive  in 
their  style.  W'c  can  sec  from  the  details  of  their  windows 
that  their  designer  had  seen  Norman  work,  but  the  approach 
to  Norman  is  in  the  details  only;  the  essential  charact-ers  of 
the  towers,  their  whole  proportion  and  design,  are  thoroughly 
Primitive.  Tlie  neighbouring  church  of  Bracehridgc  has 
a  tower  which  is  no  less  distinctly  Primitive  in  ita  general 
■  SmtoI.  It.  p.  iiS. 
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conception,  bub  which  has  details  of  yet  more  conBrmcU  ch.  xxn. 
Norman  style  than  the  towers  of  Coleswegen.  Examples 
like  these  show  how  men  clave  to  the  ancient  form8,eBpcciiilly 
in  that  position  where  the  ancient  forms  had  a  distinct  ad* 
vantage  over  the  new.  Coleswegen  or  bis  architect  felt 
that  for  a  western  campanile  the  older  style  of  Kn<;Iand 
supplied  him  with  better  models  than  the  new  style  which 
had  come  in  from  Normandy.  But  for  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  inside  the  new  style  supplied  him  with  better 
models  than  tlie  old,  and  the  contemporary  arcades  attached 
to  the  Old-English  tower  of  Saint  Peter  at  Gowt  s  were 
built  in  a  style  distinctly  Norman. 

In  the  like  sort,  when  Ealdwine  and  his  companions  set  Works  of 
forth  on  their  errand  of  restoring  the  monastic  life  in  at  jamtw. 
Northern  England,  one  of  their  tasks  was  to  repair  one  of  *°74- 
the  most  venerable  monuments  of  a  far  earlier  day,  the 
church  of  Benedict  Biscop  ut  Jarrow.'  A  central  tower 
was  carried  np,  but  even  in  that  favourite  Norman 
position,  though  seme  of  the  details  show  the  influence 
of  Norman  models,  the  feeling  of  the  whole  tower  is  dis- 
tinctively Primitive  and  not  Norman.  The  small  remains 
of  the  domestic  buildings  have  an  air  which  is  Roman 
rather  than  Norman,  lint  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  also  are  the  work  of  the  Mercian  pilgrims.  On  such 
a  spot,  where  they  found  such  remains  still  abiding,  it 
may  have  been  felt  as  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  to  cleave 
to  every  ancient  English  tradition.  Still  it  is  strange  to 
see  work  of  such  early  chtiracter  reared  in  the  days  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Walcher,^  It  almost  rises  to  a 
trial  of  faith  to  believe  that  work  which  seems  to  have 
more  in  common  with  the  du}-^  of  Benedict  and  Bojda  is 
less  than  twenty  years  older  than  the  choir  of  William  of 
Saint  Carilef. 

*  Se«  yol.  iv.  p.  665,  &nd  Appendix  VY. 
■  S«a  ToiL  It.  p.  665. 


1071, 

Oxfunl. 


instances 
Nnrman  Conquest  are  not  to  be  found  only  in  buildings 
which  owed  their  origin  to  Ku^libhuien.  The  tower  of 
Saint  Michuel's  church  at  Oxford  is  distinctly  of  the 
Primitive  Ij'po,  and  even  the  existing  tower  of  the  castle 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  tlie  same  style.  The  castle  tower, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  work  of  the  elder  Robert  of 
Oily,'  and  the  church  tower  has  commonly  been  thought  to 
be  his  ako.  If  thie  l>c  bo,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
all,  for  the  tower  is  of  unmixed  and  characteristic  Primitive 
work,  without  any  of  those  signs  of  approach  to  Norman 
detail  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  towers  at  Lincoln,  Jarrow, 
and  Bracebrid^.  It  might  be  rt'fining  too  much  to  at- 
tribute this  peculiar  character  of  Robert's  works  to  the 
influence  of  his  English  wife;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
Btyle,  not  only  of  the  church,  which  may  be  his,  but  of  the 
castle,  which  certainly  is  his,  keeps  marked  traces  of  the 
earlier  fashion.  The  use  of  the  native  style  in  a  building 
distinctly  militaiy  is  specially  worthy  of  notice.  It  shows 
tliat  there  must  have  been  a  greater  interchange  of  ideas 
between  men  of  the  two  races  in  the  conquered  island 
tlian  wo  might  at  tirst  feci  inclined  to  believe. 


I 


i 


Biience 
on  tbe 
arcliitoo- 
turo  of 
8coiIfttul. 


Onr  view  of  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on 
architt-'cturc  would  be  imperfect  if  we  did  not  carry  it 
beyond  the  actual  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 
Stotland,  under  the  civilizing  and  reforming  iniluence  of 
Margaret,  no  doubt  received  from  England  every  improve- 
ment which  was  there  introduced  in  architectural  style. 
According  to  one  account.  King  Malcolm  himself,  as  became 
the  layman  of  highest  rank  in  the  Bernician  diocese,  was 
present,  and  ])layod  a  chief  part,  iu  the  fuuudation  of  the 
minster  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef.^     And  the  impress  of 


*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  46,  735,  778. 
'  Km.  Duxu  1095,  p.  103  UiiidD. 


'  Eoclcflia  nova  Dun^mi  ect  Incepta 
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that  great  model  of  Romanesque  work  is  stamped  deep  on  ca.  xxti. 
the  piers  and  arches,  thoug-b  certainly  not  on  the  upper  ^"n'«"n- 
ranjje.  of  the  roval  ahhev  of  Dunfermline,'  But  tliere  were 
other  spots  in  Scotland  where  the  tratiitions  of  earlier  tiroes 
lingered  on  to  a  date  when  in  Eug;land  they  were  wholly 
forg;otten.  If  Targy)t  earned  architectnral  fashionB  wit!» 
him  to  Saint  Andrews,''  they  were  fashions  Enojlish  rather 
than  Norman.  Long  after  his  death,  under  the  reign  of  SAi"*,Rulo 
good  King  David,  the  ancient  church  of  Saint  Regulus  Andrew*, 
was  rebuilt,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  form  savouring  even 
less  of  foreign  fashions  thiin  the  buildings  of  an  earlier 
generation  at  Lincoln.  The  small  church  which,  ruined 
as  it  is,  is  far  more  perfect  than  the  greater  pile  which 
grew  up  to  overshadow  it,  is  Primitive  in  all  its  features. 
Its  "  four-nooked "  tower,  with  its  mid-wall  shafts,  the 
very  tallest  and  squurest  and  sternest  of  its  doss,  still 
soars  proudly  over  the  fni<i^ments  of  later  days.  It  still 
stands,  by  the  rocks  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  one  perfect 
portion  of  that  vast  group  of  buildings,  church,  monastery, 
and  episcopal  castle,  standing  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
earlier  days,  as  if  to  rebuke  at  once  the  worldly  pomp  of 
one  age  and  the  merciless  havoc  of  another.  While  in 
England  and  Normandy,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  also, 
Norman  art  was  fast  putting  on  its  later  and  more  gor- 
geous form,  the  tower  of  Saint  Regulus  fell  back  on  the 
most  ancient  type  of  all.     It  is  st^uarc  indeed,  but,  in  all 


tertio  Has  Au^sti  fariA  qninto,  episoopo  WUlelmo  et  ^falchnlmo  rege 
Soottonim  0t  Tui*gaiD  priore  ponentibui  prinuM  in  ftuuLimentu  Upidea.** 
This  it  oue  of  tiio  puMges  which  Mr.  Hiode  maJces  tuc  of  to  throw  tloiihi 
cm  th«  truAtworthinew  of  tho  writer  whom  I  quot«  as  StmeoD.  The  entry 
ifl  followed  by  th«  Durham  writer  in  Mon.  Ang.  i.  149. 

*  On  the  tlaLc  of  Dunrcnnlinc,  neo  CluUiucre,  History  of  Ounfvnnline.  1. 
115,  1i.  160.  It  fleenu  that  11 50  is  the  probable  date  of  the  (ledic&tlon. 
Bat,  just  ut  any  one  would  think  that  the  tnuiMpts  at  Durham  were  much 
eftrlicr  than  tho  oaatom  limb,  no  any  one  would  think  that  the  triroriooi  uid 
clerestory  of  Dunfermline  were  much  earlier  than  the  arcade  below  them. 

>  8«e  above,  p.  238. 
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but  actaal  shape,  it  recalls  the  likeness  of  the  round  towers 
of  Abernethy  and  Brechin,  of  Cashel,  Kildare,  and  Monas- 
tcrhoice.  It  snp]>lies  the  link  which  was  needcdj  the  link 
which  binds  the  Seottish  towers  of  either  island  to  the 
first  birth-place  of  Christian  art.  It  shows  that  they  too 
have  a  share  in  that  ancient  fellowship  which  binds  Earl's 
Barton  and  Lincoln  to  Romainmoutier  and  to  Ravenna. 

One  great  architectural  geninsj  either  Bishop  William 
of  Dnrham  in  his  own  person  or  some  one  in  his  employ, 
brought  the  earlier  form  of  the  Norman  Romanesque  to 
perfection  in  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh  century.  Another 
great  architectural  genius  of  the  twelfth  century,  whom  we 
may  with  more  certainty  affirm  to  have  been  Bishop  Roger 
of  Salisbury  in  his  own  person,*  brought  to  perfection  that 
later  form  of  Norman  architecture,  lighter  and  richer  than 
the  earlier  type,  which  slowly  died  out  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch  and  its  accompanying  details.  Ab 
in  the  case  of  William  of  Saiut  Carilef,  so  in  the  case  of 
Roger,  the  creative  genius  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  it 
took  some  little  time  for  smaller  men  to  come  up  with  him. 
As  it  is  a  trial  of  our  faith  to  believe  that  the  eastern 
limb  of  Durham  is  older  tlian  the  transepts,  so  it  is 
a  trial  of  our  faith  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Roger  in  his 
castle  of  Sherborne,  the  few  fragments  which  are  still  left 
in  his  castle  of  the  Devizes,  really  belong  to  the  rcigo  of 
Henry  the  Hrst,  and  not  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Yet  the  tiling  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  A  great  architect 
strnck  out  a  path  fur  himself  in  an  age  of  peace ;  a 
time  of  anarchy  followed  in  which  men  built  castles 
indeed,  but  not  such  castles  as  those  of  Roger.  The 
rude  fortresses  built  merely  for  defence  and  plunder 
were  swept  away  as  soon  as  the  days  of  law  and  peace 
came  back  again.'    Then  men  had  again  leisure  to  turn 

'  On  tho  arclilUwtiinil  Uulet  of  Biihop  Ro(^,  see  kboTe,  pp.  si  7,  387. 
•  8ce  kbuvu,  p.  3J9. 
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their  thoughts  to  art  and  ornament,  and  the  style  which  en.  xjtvr. 
had   come    in    at   the   hiddinicf   of   Roger  was  copied  by 
lesser    men    almost   a    generation    after  his   time.     The  Style  of 
greater  lightness  and  richness  of  Roger's  work  became  the  Second's 
fashion  in  the  days  of  Henry  tlio  Second ;  and,  when  the  ^"°^' 
fashion  liad  once  been  set,  lightness  and  richness  went  on 
increasing.     At  last,  in  the  Galitcc  of  Durham,  we  find  aTIie 
style  whose  constructive  forms  are  the  same  as  those  of  Wil-  Galilee. 
liam  of  Suint  Carilef,  but  whose  artistic  effect  is  as  unlike  that 
of  his  work  as  the  effect  of  any  two  buildings  can  l>e  which 
use  the  same  constructive  forms.     So  it  is  everywhere  else. 
Ornament  becomes  richer  and  more  elegant,  pillars  become 
lighter,  capitals  show  a  return  to  classical  models,  till  wc  find 
columns  at  (?u.nt<?rbury  which  would  be  hardly  out  of  place 
at  Torcello  or  at  Ravenna.    But,  along  with  these  changes,  Introduc- 
a  still  greater  change  was  going  on.      As  the   Primitive  p(«nt«d 
Romanesque,  the  common  jHweession  of  Western  Europe,  * 
had  given  way  to  the  local  styles  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
toine,  BO  now  all  forms  of  Romanesque,  the  architecture  of 
the  round  arch,  were  to  give  way  to  the  fully  developed 
architecture  of  the  pointed  arch.     Or  rather,  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  rotmd  arch  had  gradually  shaken  itself  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  elder  system  of  the  entablature, 
so  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  was  gradually  to 
shake  itself  free  from  the  trauimels  of  the  elder  sj'stem  of 
the  round   arch.     The   pointed   arch,  as   a   mere   mathe- 
matical form,  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  round.     As  a  con-  Consinjc- 
structive  form,  it  had  been  used  in  Saracenic  mosques  for  the  pointed 
ages  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  Christian  churches,  *""' 
and  it  has  been    used   no   less   freely  in   later   times   in 
the  great  works  of  the  Mahometan  t^onquerors  of  India. 
As  a  trophy  of  the  conquered  Pajnim,  it  appears  in  the 
gorgeous  buildings  of  the  Normau  Kings  of  Sicily,  and 
even  in  the  inner  range  of  columns  in  the  navo  of  Pisa. 
Bat  in  aU  these  buildings  the  pointed  arch  appears  aa  a 
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mere  constructive  form;  in  none  of  them,  auy  more 
than  in  the  so-called  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy,  did  it 
work  out  for  itself  an  appropriate  and  consibtent  system 
of  decoration.  To  work  out  such  a  system  was  the  archi- 
tectural problem  of  the  later  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
That  was  the  time  of  etrugg-le  between  the  later  Roman- 
esque and  the  coming  Gothic,  just  as  the  later  yrars  of  the 
eleventh  century  were  the  time  of  struggle  between  the 
earlier  form  of  Romanesque  and  the  later.  The  use  of  the 
poiuted  arch  as  the  main  constructive  featum  was,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  brought  back  to  Westorn  Europe  by 
the  Crusaders.  But  what  they  brought  back  was  a  mere 
germ,  a  germ  which  had  brought  forth  no  worthy  fruit  in 
its  earlier  Eastern  home,  btil  which  was  to  bring  forth  a 
goodly  crop  indeed  in  the  kindlier  soil  of  England,  FraucCj 
and  Germany.  As  in  the  classical  Roman  architecture, 
the  architecture  of  the  transitional  time  before  Dioelctianj 
the  forms  of  the  entablature  and  of  the  round  arch  were 
strangely  intermingled,  so,  in  the  early  use  of  the  pointed 
arch,  its  eonfitructive  forms  were  no  less  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  the  decorative  forms  of  the  round  arch.  The 
point^id  arch  was  first  placed  on  f:upports  belonging  to  the 
earlier  style,  whether  on  the  massive  piers  of  Malmesbury 
or  on  the  graceful  columns  uf  Palermo.  At  Palermo,  at 
Lucca,  at  all  places  south  of  the  A1i»s,  the  style  advanced 
no  further.  The  native  Romanesque  of  Italy,  in  the  height 
of  its  richness  and  beauty,  was  cast  aside  for  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  native  point<?d  architecture  of  the  North. 
The  lands  beyonJ  the  Alps  were  more  lucky.  The  germ 
which  we  see  at  MalmcBbiiry  and  Kirkstall  grew  up,  by 
slow  but  easy  steps,  into  the  full  growth  of  Lincoln  and 
Ely  and  Salisbury,  of  Koln  and  Rhcims  and  southern 
Bayonne.  The  pointed  arch,  brought  in  at  first  as  a 
mere  constructive  form  in  the  main  arcades  and  "t-aults, 
gradually  spi-ead  itself  to  the  decorative,  as  well  as  the 
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eoustnietive,  arches  of  the  building-.     Left  at  first  in  the  ca.  xxvi. 
plain  square  settiou  of  the  ruder,  or  adorned  with  the  suriace 
ornament  of  the  richer,  Norman,  it  gradually  worked  out  for 
itself  a  system  of  mouldiuf^ii  aud  other  orunments,  a  Bystem 
better  suited  to  a  constructive  form  whose  leading  idea  is 
neither  rest  nor  horizontal  extension,  hut  extension  strictly 
verticail.     Reared  at  first  on  the  more  massive  piers  of  the 
earlier  architecture,  it  gradually  exchanged  them  for  the 
clustered  pillars,  detached  and  banded,  grouped  together  as 
many   members  under  one  head,   which  form  one  of  the 
most  special  characteristics  of  the  earlier  Gothic.     Thus, 
before  the  twelfth  century  had  run  its  course,  the  fully 
developed  pointed  architecture  had  reached  its  perfection, 
not  at  the  bauds  of  a  Frencliman  at  Saint  Denis,  hut  at  the  Work  of 
hands  of  the  saint  whom  the  Imperial  Burgundy  guve  to  Hugh 
England.     M^hat  Diocletian  did  at  Spalato  for  the  round  *^86*°iw: 
arch,   Saint   Hugh  did  at   Lincoln  for  the  pointed  arch. 
But  the   after-battle   was   t-till   to  be  fought.      We  have 
seen  how,  while  the  elder  church  of  Remigius  was  rising 
in  the  stern  grandeur  of  early  Norman  times,  men  were 
still    found  who   clave   to    the   older   traditions   of  inde- 
pendent England.     So,  while  its  eastern  limb  was  giving 
way  to  the  new  forms  which  rose  at  the  bidding  of  Saint 
Hugh,  men  were  still  rearing  the  naves  of  Peterborough  ReUtion  of 
and  Ely,  works  which  show  in  their  details  some  signs  m  Fetcr- 
of  the  change  which  was  beginning,  but  which,  in  their  ^'''V'p*?'* 
leading  lines  and  proportions,  vary  not  at  all   from  the 

eailier   works    which    they   continne.      As    a    matter    of  T^o 

.  Tnuuti- 

arcbitectural  study,  no  works  are  of  higher  interest  than  tkmia 

those  in  which,  as  in  the  eastern  limb  of  Canterbury  and**  ' 
the  nave  of  Romsey,  we  can  trace  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  arohitecture  of  the  pointed  arch  gradually  grew 
out  of  the  architecture  of  the  round  arch.  But  to  follow 
out  that  inquiry  in  detail  lies  beyond  tho  limits  of  my  sub- 
ject. To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Norman  Romanesque 
VOL.  V.  T  t 
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8Up])Iantcd  the  earlier  Romanesque  once  eommoD  to  England 
with  all  Westi^rn  Europe  is  the  business  of  the  historian  of 
the  Norman  Conqueat.  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
Norman  Romanesque  grew  into  the  fully  developed  Gothie 
ie  the  business  of  the  historian  of  the  Angevin  Kings. 
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Id  this  sketch  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on 
the  architecture  of  England,  I  have  drawn  my  examples 
almost  wholly  from  ecclesiastical  buildings,  I  have  done 
80,  not  from  choice  hut  through  necessity.  In  the  elfventh 
and  twelfth  centimes,  as  in  all  times  and  places  where  any 
rational  style  of  architecture  has  prevailed,  there  was  no 
BUL'h  thing  as  a  specially  ecclesiastical  style.  The  Roman- 
esque architects,  like  the  architects  who  went  before  them  and 
those  who  followed  them,  had  no  thought  of  any  particaUr 
architectural  forms  being  specially  appropriate  for  religious 
buildings.  Whatever  was  the  object  of  a  building,  ecclesi- 
astical, municipal,  military,  or  domestic,  widely  different 
us  might  be  the  plan,  proportions,  and  general  effect  re- 
quired by  such  different  purposes,  the  style  of  architecture 
was  strictly  the  same  in  all.  Still,  for  many  reasonSf 
the  architecture  of  these  centuries  must  be  studied 
almost  wholly  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is  only  in 
some  special  and  exceptional  classes  of  secular  build- 
ings, such  as  the  great  hall  of  a  royal  or  municijMd 
palace,  that  the  chaiacteristic  features  of  a  style,  it«  pillars 
and  arches,  can  be  displayed  to  the  same  advantage  as 
they  can  in  the  interior  of  a  church  even  of  the  second 
order.  And  in  the  centuries  with  which  wo  have  to  do, 
while  wc  have  abuudancc  of  churches  great  and  small,  our 
examples  of  civil  and  domestic  buildings  are  indeed  few 
and  far  between.  Examples  of  military  art  are  indeed 
more  abundant ;  but  the  square  keep  of  the  Norman  castle 
is  not  in  itself  a  work  of  arehiteotnre  strictly  so  called. 
Whatever  ornamental  details  it  has  are  exactly  the  same 
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a£  tKe  ornamental   dctfiiU  of  the  conlemporaTy  ohurc-liea.  ch  xxn, 
Bnt  the  castle  is  a  work  of  artistic  architecture  only  when, 
as  in  castles  of  the  highest  class,  it  contains  some  special 
bnilding-  on  a   scale  large   enough  to  display  distinctly 
architectural   features.     The  great  towers  of  London  and  LonJtm 
Rochester  afforded  space  for  distinct  architectural  interiors.  Boche^t^r. 
We  have  therefore  from  the  hand  of  Gundulf  a  noble  example 
of  the  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.    From  the  hand 
of  William  of  Corbeil  we  have  an  equally  noble  example  of 
the  Nnrman  of  the  days  of  Ilonry  the  First,     Tint  as  such  a 
special  building  within  a  castle  can  hardly  fail  to  be  either 
a  hall  or  a  chapel,  it  is  not  so  much  an  example  of  military 
as  either  of  domestic  or  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.     It  is 
domestic  or  ecclesiastical  architecture  modiBeil  by  military 
requirements.     For   the  highest  type  of  secular  architec- 
ture, the  municipal  type,  we  are  not  to  look  in  the  Eng- 
land   of   the   eleventh    or    twelfth    century.     England    is  Mnnicipal 
richer  in  fine  civic  halls  than  might  at  first  be  thought;  '^     "*^* 
bnt  they  are  all  of  a  date  long  after  the  times  with  which 
we  are  dealing.     And  at  no  age  can  we  venture  to  put  our 
civic  buildings  on  a  level  with  those  of  Italy,  Germany,  or 
Flanders.     The  cause  is  a  very  simple  one;  no  English 
mimicipality  ever  grew  into  a  sovereign  commonwealth. 
Such  civic  halls  as  we  have  are  buildings  of  essentially  HaDv. 
the   same   class   as    the   great   halls   of  monasteries   and 
colleges,  of  royal,  noble,  or  ecclesiastical  palaces  and  castlea. 
The  series  of  these  halls  begins  in  the  Norman  age,  but 
the  earlier  examples  have  more  in  common  with  ecclesi- 
astical  buildings  than  the  later  ones  have.     The  pillared  West- 
hall    of    Kufus    at    Westminster   was    doubtless   a   noble  ^nd 
example  of  the  earlier  stage  of  Norman,  as  the  pillared  Oakhnm. 
hall  of  Onkliam  still  is  a  noble  example  of  its  latest  stage. 
No  buildings  are  more  valuable,  more  admirable,  in  their 
own  way.      But,  strictly  as  examples  of  a  st^'lo,  even  this 
highest  class  of  secular  buildings  must  rank  alongside  of 
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o«.  x\yu  quite  a  sccoudury  class  of  churches.  Tlie  hall  of  Oakham, 
with  its  single  ranget)  of  pillars  nnd  arches,  cannot  com]uire 
with  the  triple  elevafiou  of  Durham^  or  eren  with  that  of 
Caen  or  Southwell.  Mediieval  architecture  i»  in  no  wbv 
exclusively  cccle^iatitical ;  60  to  deem  it  is  a  mark  of  the  most 
\tilgar  ignorance.  But  it  is  in  ecrlestastical  buildings  that 
the  principles  of  modiseval  architecture,  and,  above  all, 
the  principles  of  its  Komanesque  form,  must,  through  the 
historical  necessities  of  their  age,  be  almost  exclusively 
studied. 
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I  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  architecture,  distinc- 
tively as  a  matter  of  artistic  style;  I  have  traced  out  the 
growth  of  the  new  architectural  forms  which  the  Norman 
Conquest  brought  into  England.  In  this  ]xiint  of  view 
our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  claimed  by  the 
churches,  and  above  all  by  the  churches  of  the  highest 
rank,  tlie  great  niinstors  of  Bishops  aud  Abbots.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  architecture  as  one  of  the  Bne 
arts,  and  with  the  artistic  succession  of  its  styles.  If 
we  turn  from  this  side  fo  the  neocssarj'  art  of  building, 
OS  illustrating  the  manner  of  life  at  the  time,  we  shall 
sec  that  the  Norman  Conquest  Has  left  its  mark  there  also. 

■  Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  England  Iwfore  the  Nor- 
H  man  Conquest  we  really  know  nothing.     It  is  certain  that 

■  to  the  men  of  the  twelfth  century  tlie  Norman  Conquest 
H  seemed  to  have  brought  with  it  a  great  improvement  in 
H^  the  art  of  building  houses.  The  houses  of  the  English  were 
^^^^  looked  on  as  small  and  mean  when  compared  with  the 
^^H          great  and  stately  buildings  of  the  French  and  Normaus.^ 

^^^^^      No 


'  So  nys  Witliam  of  fiinlmraburj  in  hii  fiunoas  oonipnriaon  of  En^iih 
Mul  Nommna  (,iii.  245)1  '*P»rvi«  ct  abjectifi  <luinilmft  tuiCMl  Alwumehunt 
[Aiiyll]  iiuinptui>  FraucU  ct  NonnanniH  abiiiiailetf,  qai  ftinplis  et  su[»erbii 
ndiflcUs  nwdicM  expenfu  kguni."  In  the  next  chApter  iipeAking  of  tlie 
Numuuii  lu  uaual,  "doiiu  ingeatia,  ut  dixi,  »ilifida.  modentot  tumptiUt 
iHpUri." 
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Amon^  other  differeiKrcF,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  have  hwn 
that  the  practice  of  building  m  stone  was  less  familiav  in 
£ng-land  than  it  was  on  the  mainland.  It  is  certain  that 
houses  in  England  before  the  Conquest  were  largely  bnilt 
of  titnber.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  distinct 
mention  of  a  house  of  stone.  Still  we  mnst  remember 
that,  ae  in  the  case  of  churches,  so  in  the  case  of  houses, 
stone  would  come  into  common  use  in  some  districts  much 
sooner  than  it  would  in  others.^  On  the  Either  hand,  we 
have  seen  several  inslanc-es  on  the  continent  of  the  way  in 
which  fit'Onc  was  displacing  wood  as  the  material  of 
domestic  buildings.^  Wc  have  heard,  both  in  Dnmcsday 
and  elsewhere,  of  stone  houses  capable  of  defence,  which 
still  were  something  diflTercnt  from  castles/*  The  hall  of 
the  English  Thegn  is  also  frequently  mentioned,  but 
without  any  mention  of  its  form  or  material.*  A  few 
houses  of  the  Norman  period  still  remain.  The  best  ex- 
amples, as  at  Lincoln  uud  Buri',  are  found  in  towns,  and 
arc,  at  least  by  tradition,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jews.^  A 
few  others  are  found,  not  strictly  in  the  towns  hut  in  their 
outskirts,  as  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln/' 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  473.  *  See  voL  il,  p.  139. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  80  twice  in  Dfimeitdfty,  184  b,  187,  we  read  of 
"iloroiiH  nna,  dafenubili«"  na  iompthing  distinct  from  a  castlo.  Id  the 
Continu&tor  of  Flariwice  also  (1 140)  ve  hear  of  the  **  magnlfio*  dotnns  "  of 
the  E*H  of  Gloucester  %t  Towkcabury,  and  in  ft  letter  of  RieliAnl  ihe  Fixnt 
(R.  Hoivdun,  iv.  fS)  a  'Mtnaiu  forliit"  in  poiatedly  ditttiu^uiidied  Etodi  n 
*'  ciwtrmn  cum  Iuitb." 

*  See  PAme«rlAy.  6.  30,  S7,  63,  163,  171'/,  aai,  where  tlie  phrase  ii**da[Dl. 
nlcam  tediBdum  ;"  2B4  b,  where  fen  Thcgnn  have  eacb  hl«  hall  in  n'Kal  hid 
become  a  ringle  manor;  3t  a  6,whcrtrin  one  manor  there  hod  been  twuTlivifn^ 
with  hailn  and  the  fanioUf>  Archill  without  one;  317:330,  where  we  bear  of  thr 
hall  of  WjUtheofj  li.  6,  where  we  read  of  "halla  regis;"  19  6,  wliere  is  the 
pbraie  "iitoahominea  po^itit  Ingeln'cas  [see  vol.  ir.  p.  726]  ad  euamhallam;" 
304.  We  hear  of  the  destruction  of  liulte  in  41,  62  ;  cf.  46,  68  b  ;  in  34  we 
raa«i  of  the  houBO  of  Robert  of  Mortain  at  Bermaadaey,  "ubi  sedit  donit» 
ejaB."    Cf.  above,  p.  43. 

*  See  Tomer.  Dconeatie  Arafiitectore  in  England,  40,  46. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  2ii>  319,  and  Domestic  Arcbltectnro.  3S.  63.  Semitl 
other  in-itancea  of  tweirtb-century  houBea  are  coUec;tbd  there. 
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Here  and  there  a  twclfth-centurj'  manor-house  is  also 
found,  andj  fTom  the  specimens  which  are  left  to  us,  we  are 
tempted  to  wonder  at  the  language  in  wliich  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Norman  manners  contrasts  the  Norman  huildin^ 
with  tlieir  English  predecessors.  Tliey  consist  of  little 
hesides  the  hall  and  the  most  necessary  rooms  aud  offices,' 
such  as  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  found  in  the  English 
buildings  also.  We  are  thus  driven  to  believe  that  there 
was  really  little  change  besides  the  improvement  in  style 
and  material.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
quest did  none  the  less  give  a  real  impulse  to  domestic 
architecture.  The  improvement  in  style  and  material  was 
in  itsflf  a  great  change,  and  the  new  start  which  most  of 
the  English  towns  took  from  this  time  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  aceomi>anied  with  a  general  improvement  in  building, 
at  least  within  the  city  walls.  Still,  as  in  this  age  few 
classes  of  men  besides  the  priest  and  the  soldier  have  leR 
their  mark  on  history,  so  the  remains  of  strictly  domestic 
architecture  of  Romanesque  date  in  England  are  few  and 
unimportant,  compared  with  the  vast  store  of  militaiy, 
aud  the  still  vaster  store  of  ecclesiastical  works. 
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On  military  architecture  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was,  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  now 
looking  at  it,  of  yet  greater  importance  than  its  effect  on 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture.  The  Conquest  led 
to  improvements  in  the  building  of  houses  and  churches ; 
still  men  had  bouses  and  churches  before.  But  the  hateful 
cai>tle  was  wholly  new.  The  stem  square  tower,  perched 
on  its  heiglit,  frowning  over  the  city  or  guarding  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  was,  before  all  other  things,  the 
badge  of  the  Conquest,  the  sign  of  the  dominion  of  the 
stranger.     It  was   the  castles  which  sheltered   the  devils 


*  Domeatic  Arcliitecturej  3-ti. 
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and  evil  men  wbo  wrought  the  fpavful  deeds  of  the  days  of  oh.  xxn. 

anarchy.     It  was  the  castles  which  contained  those  dens 

of  torment  where  men  pined  as  no  martyrs  had  pined  in 

the  days  of  old.     And,  setting  aside  such  exceptional  times 

of  horror,  the  castle  was  the  hadge  of  the  great  change, 

social  and  political,  to  which  the  Norman  Conquest  had 

put  the  finishing-  stroke.    The  change  which  had  gradually  The  cMtlatI 

put  the  lord,  with  his  manorial  possessions  and   his  ma-  of  the^ 

norial  jurisdiction,  in  the  place   of  the  free  commnnity,  ^f  Jj,'^" 

with    its  common    land   and    its   popular   assenihly,    was  ^"f^ 

wrought  to  the  life  in  stone  and  lime  when  the  lord  was 

a  stranger  and  when  his  dwelling-place  was  a  castle.     It 

was  from  the  castle  that  men  did  wrong  to  the  poor  around 

them;'  it  was  from  the  castle  that  they  bade  defiance  to 

the  King  who,  stranger  and  tyrant  as  he  might  he,  was 

still  a  protector  against  smaller   tyrants.     The   castle   is 

the   very  emhodiment   of  the  feudal    spirit   on    both  its 

sides,  its  spirit  of  oppression  towards  those  below  it,  its 

spirit  of  rebeUion  towards  those  aborc  it.     It  is  a  speaking  CuUe> 

fact,  which  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  our  histor}',  ateiwU 

that  every  return  to  law  and  order  after  days  of  confusion,  '^"^ 

the  accession  of  every  prince  who  knew  how  to  wield  the  order. 

rod  of  rule,  was  marked,  as  one  of  its  first  acts,  by  a 

general   sweeping  away  of  these   homes   of  evil.     Their 

presence  threatened  the  lawful   rights  of  the  Crown ;    it 

thi-eatened  no  less  the  lives  and  goods  of  those  whom  it  was 

alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  common  sovereign 

to  guard  against  their  common  enemies.* 

But  even  in  this  matter  of  castle-building,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  Norman  did  but  build  on  ao  English 
foundation,  and  the  works  of  the  Englishman  have  com- 


^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  There  in  beru  {Mirh^ta  m 
■peoiol  alloaioQ  to  men  being  fbrced  to  work  in  buUdin^;  t2ie  cmaUes.  Cf. 
1097. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  190. 
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at.  «vi.  monly  outlived  the  works  of  the  Norman.     In  a  crowd  of 
Nortuftii      cascH   the   Nurman   oastle    row;   on  a  spnt   which  had  in 

OMilM  oil  *  ^  , 

Euliib       earlier  times  been  made  into  a  place  of  defence  by  English. 

■ItaH.  sometimes  by  British,  hands.     The  square  tower  rose  on 

the  imtiirnl  height  which  Briton  and  Englishman  had  already 
occupied ;  the  shcU-keop  rose  on  the  very  mound  which 
^  Hw  oAriler  tbc  hands  of  Englishmen  had  thrown  up.    And  in  manr 

WOTMOflon 


tlio  niorti 
Udiing. 


places  the  work^  of  the  Briton  and  the  Englishman  are 
still  there,  while  the  works  of  the  Norman  have  vanished. 
At  Warwick  the  mound  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians 
still  stands ;  for  the  castle  of  the  Conqueror  we  seek  in 
vain.  At  Wallingfortl  the  English  mound,  the  Briii^sh 
dyke,  are  both  still  \o  be  seen ;  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
keep  to  form  whose  precinct  so  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
town  gave  way.*  At  Old  Sarum  the  Norman  castle  an^ 
the  Norman  minster  have  alike  vanished  ;  but  no  hand  of 
man  is  over  likely  to  fill  up  tlie  mighty  ditches  which  checked 
the  advance  of  Cerdic.  All  this  is  the  outward  sign  of  that 
return  to  the  older  »nd  better  state  of  things  which  has  been 
the  real  life  of  our  later  history.  A  day  came  when  the  castle 
was  no  longer  hateful.  A  well-known  proverb  marks  the 
change.  No  man  would  have  said  that  every  man^s  bouse 
was  his  castio,  in  days  when  such  a  phrase  could  have  meant 
only  that  every  man's  house  was  his  prison  and  his  torture- 
chamber.  As  the  eostlo  became  harmless,  so  did  its  lord. 
If  we  have  not  wholly  come  back  to  the  days  before  lords 
and  castles  were,  we  have  at  lenst  reached  times  when 
the  lord  and  his  rights  are  little  more  than  curious  sur- 
vivals. TIic  castle,  if  it  has  not  wholly  vanished,  has 
sunk  into  a  ruin,  or  it  has  become  a  harmless  dwelling- 
house,  or  it  is  u^cd  as  a  prison,  no  longer  for  victims  of 
arbitrary  oppression,  but  for  offenders  against  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  In  all  these  forms  alike,  whether  the  castle  is 
a  perfect  building,  or  a  mere  shell,  or  a  thing  that  is  gonv 
'  See  vol.  Ui.  p.  545,  Ed.  2. 
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and  cnn  Ix?  traced  only  in  its  foundations,  ite  presont  en.  xxvi. 
estate  symbolizes  our  return  to  the  time  before  castles 
were.  The  un-Knglisli  imi>ortation  of  Eadward'e  foreign 
fuvoiiritCB  has  passed  away  from  among  us.  A  private 
forti'ess  wliereiii  a  private  man  might  defy  the  hiw  would 
seem  even  stranger  to  us  now  than  it  seemed  to  our  fore- 
fathers when  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob  i-aised  the  first 
castle  on  English  ground. 

The  introduction  of  the  castles  concerns  us  also  as  having  Change  in 
altogether  changed  the  character  of  warfare  for  two  hun-  rywi^gin 
drcd  years  after  the  Conquest.     The  warfare  of  the  old  time,  *'^*^  »nI«L 
the  warfare  of  iElfred  and   Guthrum,  of  Eadmund   aud 
Cnut,  was  mainly  a  warfare  of  pitched  battles.     The  war-  Warfare 
fare   of  the  two  centuries  after  the    Conquest  is   almost  g^g^  „f 
wholly  a  warfare  of  sieges.     It  is  only  at  one  stage  of  onr  ■*^'S»' 
earlier  history  that  the  taking  and  fortifying  of  towns  and 
fortresses  stands  out  with  any  prominence.    This  is  when  Sicgai  *nd 
Kadward  and  ^Ethelflu.'d  were  winning  the  land  ba<k  bit  by  under 
bit  from  the  Danes.     Their  position  was  to  some  extent  ^^.f  "^J^^i. 
like  that  of  AVilliani  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later;  and,  fl»l- 
as  far  as  the  inferior  means  of  fortifioutiou  at  their  com- 
mand allowed  them,  they  forestalled  his  policy  by  making 
a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  each  town  as  it  was  won  back. 
Still  the  great  military  event  of  that  age  is  not  any  siege, 
but   the   pitched    battle    of    Brunauburh.      So   through-  TIiePBiii«li 
out  the  later  Danish  wars,  though  sieges,  successful  and  of"pitch*.T 
unsuccessful,   are  not   uncommon,  yet  the   main  interest  ^■**''*^- 
gathers  ronnd  a  long  series?  of  fights  in  the  open  field  from 
Maldon   to  A^lsaIlduo.      Bat,  after   the  one  great  day  of  Few 
Scnlac,  through  the  rest  of  the  reigns  of  William,  his  sons,  EltUos 
and  his  nephew,  while  every  year  of  warfare  is  crowded  with  i^  ^^^ 
sieges,  there  is  only  one  great  fight  in  the  open  field,  that  period. 
Battle  of  the  Standard  in  which  men  might  almost  has-e 
deemed  that  the  day  of  Brunanburh  had  come  again.     Till 
w©  reach  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  every  other  deed 
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at  arras  is,  if  not  an  actual  siege,  at  least  done  close  under 
the  walls  of  a  fortress.  To  win  this  or  that  town  or  caatle 
was  the  oljject  of  every  oiilitary  operation.  Bat  when  the 
days  came  which  were  truly  to  make  Englaud  once  more 
England,  the  wergihf  of  the  sons  of  Godwine  could  be  paid 
only  on  ground  like  thut  on  which  the  sons  of  Godwine  hjul 
fallen.  It  was  not  beneath  the  walls  of  any  town  or  caetle, 
but  on  the  open  height  of  Seulae,  that  the  freedom  of 
England  had  sunk.  So  it  was  not  beneath  the  walls  of  any 
town  or  castle,  but  on  the  open  heightti  which  looked  down 
on  town  and  castle  and  minster,  that  the  triumph  of 
Lewes  and  the  martyrdom  of  Evesham  undid  the  work  of 
the  stranger,  and  giive  to  Englishmen  more  than  the  free- 
dom for  which  Harold,  Oyrth,  and  Leofwine  had  died. 


Summary. 


Import- 
ance of  the 
Norman 
Conquoit 
ai  a  tnm- 
ing-poiDt. 


I  have  thus  gone  through  the  chief  effects  of  the  Nonnan 
Conquest  on  tlie  political  constitution,  the  language  and 
literature,  and  the  art  of  our  country.  Such  an  examina- 
tion brings  home  to  us  at  every  stage  the  great  truth  with 
which  I  set  out,  that  the  importance  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest is  not  the  importance  either  of  a  beginning  or  of  an 
ending,  but  the  importance  of  a  turning-point.  We  have 
seen  how  in  almost  everything  the  real  work  of  the  Con- 
qnest  was  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  causes  which  woj^e 
alresidy  nt  work,  to  do  more  speedily  and  more  thoroughly 
that  which  in  any  other  case  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
done  less  thoroughly  and  more  slowly.  In  everything  it 
hastened  teudeucies  to  change  which  had  already  begun. 
But,  by  a,  strange  and  happy  destiny,  the  completion  of 
the  change  brought  with  it  the  beginnings  of  a  return 
to  better  things.  The  Conquest,  itself  gave  us  the  means 
of  undoing  the  Conquest.  Our  subjugation  by  Komanoc- 
speaking  conquerors  really  gave  us  the  means  of  keeping 
up  a  more  unbroken  continuity  than  any  other  land  with 
the  days  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.    Even  if  the  Conquest 
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marred  for  ever  the  purity  of  our  ancient  tongue,  it  pre-   ch.  xxn. 
served  to  us  so  many  precious  things  of  native  birth  that 
we  can  submit  to  the  necessity  of  cnlUng  many  of  them  by 
foreigQ  uiiines.   But  the  Norman  Conquest  could  never  have  PenwiuU 

flffODCV  fit 

worked  in  the  way  which  it  has  worktul^  if  it  had  not  been  wuiji,. 
for  the  personal  character  of  tlie  great  actor  in  the  work. 
Wittingly  or  unwittingly. William  the  Great  takes  his  place 
alongside  of  those  rulers  of  our  own  race  whose  lawful  heir 
he  claimed  to  he.  He  finished  the  work  of  Kcgbcrht ;  he 
preserved  to  us  the  laws  of  yElfred.  And  with  alt  this,  he 
gave  our  land  an  European  position  which,  if  we  had  been 
leil  to  ourselves^  could  hardly  have  been  our  lot  to  win.  In 
one  point  only  he  erred ;  but  the  error  was  one  which  in  his 
time  was  unavoidable.  In  making  England  part  of  that 
great  Western  commonwealth  of  which  Rome  was  still  the 
head,  he  bent  our  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  the 
yoke  no  longer  of  her  Caesar  but  of  her  Pontiff.  That 
yoke,  pressed  upon  us  by  the  first  prinoe  of  Gaul  who 
won  a  footing  iu  England,  was  thrown  off  by  the  last 
prince  of  England  who  won  a  footiug  in  Gaul.  To  that 
stage  of  our  history  my  subject  does  not  lca<l  me  even  in  the 
shape  of  the  slightest  sketch.  But  I  have  now  in  my  iinal 
chapter  to  trace,  slightly  and  rapidly,  the  steps  by  which 
England,  after  seeming  for  a  moment  to  become  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  an  Angevin  Empire,  came  out  once  more,  through 
a  series  of  happy  misfortunes,  the  England  of  our  ancient 
Kings.  I  have  still  to  trace  how  the  English  nation, 
strengthened  by  winning  within  her  own  pale  the  dis- 
guised kinsmen  who  had  come  to  conquer  her,  arose  oiico 
more  in  its  full  strength,  till,  utidcr  the  rule  and  legislation 
of  another  Edward,  the  cry  for  the  laws  of  his  earlier 
namesake  was  heard  no  more. 
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Sketch        npHE  main  characteristics  of  the  Angevin  retgna  have 
Anffevin       ^      ^^PQ  already  set   forth.     The   tale  is   briefly    this. 
nwMw-  ^"^^**n*^*  ^y  *tc    accession    of  Ilenrj'  of  Anjoa,  becomes 
one  member,  but  the  highest  member,  of  a  vaet  dominion, 
Cmtiuonul  insular  and  continental.    By  the  loss  of  Normandy  and 
England,     the  neighbouring  lands  the  proportion  between  the  insular 
and  the  continental  portions  of  that  dominion  are  altogether 
changed.     Kiigland  becomes  again  a  strictly  insnlar  king- 
dom,  but,   unlike  its  older  etate  of  complete  isolation*  it 
now  holds  a  di-stant  continental  dependency  In  the  duchy 
Ivtn         of  Aquitaine.      But   meanwhile,   alongside  of  this  great 
witliio  the  position  of  the  Knglir^h  kingdom  beyond  the  sea,  the  old 
Imperial  character  of  the  English  Crown  within  its  own 
island  is  not  forgot  ten.     An  attempt,  which  at  most  cannot 
be  called  more  than  half  successful,  is  made  to  extend  that 
power  over  the  whole  group  of  islands  of  which  Britain  is 
the  chief  by  tlie  invasion  and  imperfect  conquest  of  Ireland. 
WhIm,        At  last,  under  Edward  the  First,  the  direct  English  power 
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'  Ai  in  ttiU  Lliapter  I  hwdly  ever  go  Into  iiny  fitecial  detnil,  it  t&emtt 
neetOeis  to  iIiikumi  the  endteet  niau  of  ntiihoriUca  at  length.  But  J  miiat 
trntx  wore  paj  mj  lionutgo  to  the  great  iK:hol&r  who,  wbtle  tiiakiog  all 
Ei^flish  hiiitory  olitco  his  empire,  has  ohonen  the  Angevin  reigns  u  his  im 
mediate  kiogdoin.  For  the  ndgng  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  sooa  Pn*- 
famuT  Stubba  givee  lu,  not  onljr  the  Select  Obartcr*  and  the  Constitutional 
Hletoiy,  but  the  wonderful  Pre&oes  to  Benedict,  Roger  or  Howden, 
Walter  ofCoTentiy,  and  the  Memorials  of  Tlichard  tho  First. 


is  established  for  a  moment  over  the  whole  iale  of  Britain  ch.  xxvij 

hy  the  coni]>lete  incorporation  of  Wales  and  Scotland.     In  Scuttand. 

the  case  of  Wales  the  incorporation  is  lasting ;  iu  the  ease 

of  Scotland  it  is  only  for  a  moment.   Then  follow  the  estAb-  Indepeod- 

lishmeni  and  recognition  of  complete  independence  on  thesoodaad. 

part  of  Scotland^  accompanied  by  a  liostile  fwling  between  *^*^' 

the  two  parts  of  the  island   stronger   and  more  abiding 

than  had  ever  been  felt  before.     The  same  cause  leads  to  R«lnUoiu 

a  form    of  continental  interference  in  the  affairs   of  the  SeoUAnd 

isle  of  Britain  which  had  before  been  nnheaixl  of.    Eno-land  ??"* 

^  r  rauce. 

had  become  the  rival  of  France  through  her  connexion  with 
Normandy,  and  she  remained  the  rival  of  France  after  her 
separation  from  Normandy.  France  tlierefore  now  becomes 
the  natural  ally  of  the  British  enemies  of  England ;  her 
interference  is  constant  in  tlie  affairs  of  Scotland,  fre- 
quent in  the  affairs  of  Wales.  The  final  result  of  the  Two 
long  dispotes  and  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  Imperial  laJjdoiuB, 

claims  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  was  to  create  two  iu-  ^^^*J*' 

"  ^  Celtic  de- 

dependent  English  kingdoms  within  the  isle  of  Britain,  pt:ndcmii?».1 
each  of  them  burthetied  with  a  domiuion  over  trouble- 
some and  rebellions  Celtic  subjects.  Southern  England 
remains,  with  her  Welsh  and  Irish  dependencies;  but, 
under  the  name  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  Northern  England 
has  bc«n  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  English  realm  to  foim 
an  independent  kingdom  ruling  in  the  like  sort  over  Celtic 
dependencies  to  thy  north  of  it.  Of  these  two  kingdoms,  Tlieir 
the  kindred,  the  English,  parts  of  each  meet  one  another  J|!^t"*i,^ 
face  to  face  as  euemies.  Meanwhile  the  Celtic  subjects  of 
each  ally  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their  own  muiiters. 
The  Scots  or  Irish  of  Britiiin  are  the  allies  of  Southern- 
England  against  the  English  King  of  Lothian  and  Fife. 
The  Irish  or  Scots  of  Ireland,  subjects  or  enemies  of 
Southern  England,  are  glad  to  be  helped  against  English 
enemies  or  matters  by  Englisluneu  who  had  taken  their 
own  ancient  name. 
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Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Eng^lifiH 
kingdom  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  reaches 
from  the  time  when  England  and  Normandy  received  a 
common  sovereigTi  who  was  as  much  and  as  little  English 
as  he  was  Norman,  till  the  time  when  the  great  outward 
hadge  of  Norman  influence  in  England  was  swept  away  by 
the  restoration  of  the  English  tongue  to  its  old  place. 
Every  event  of  this  time  tended,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  wipe  out  all  remembrance  of  the  distinction  Ijotween 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered  race  within  the  king- 
dom. Nothing  happened  to  bring  fresh  Norman  influeuces 
to  hear  on  the  men  of  Old-English  descent ;  everything 
tended  to  bring  fresh  English  influences  to  bear  on  the  men 
of  Norman  descent.  The  union  of  the  vast  dominions  of 
Henry  the  Second  lielped  the  process  of  fiision  in  one  way; 
its  dismemberment  helped  it  in  another.  Even  things  which 
at  first  sight  seem  to  have  another  meaning  really  look  the 
same  way.  In  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  are 
amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  the  Normans  in  Normandy, 
the  descendants  of  the  victors  of  Mortemer  and  Varaville, 
allow  their  country  to  sink  into  a  French  province.  A  few 
years  later  we  are  yet  more  amazed  to  see  the  Normans  in 
England,  English  barons  of  Norman  descent,  otTcr  the  Crown 
of  England  to  a  French  prince.  The  key  to  both  of  these 
seemingly  strange  events  is  the  same.  "When  Henry 
was  gone,  the  rule  of  his  house  seemed  a  foreign  rule 
alike  in  England  and  in  Normandy;  the  Frenchman  was 
not  more  of  a  stranger  than  the  Angevin,  and  Philip  and 
Lewis  promised  to  be  bettor  rulers  than  Jolm.  Yet  the 
presence  of  the  Frenchman  in  the  land  drew  forth  a  distinct 
reaction,  a  reaction  not  Norman,  but  English,  and  Henry  the 
Third  came  to^  his  Crown  as  an  English  candidate  victorious 
over  a  French  rival.  But  the  King  who  thus  owed  his  Crown 
to  his  birth  on  English  soil  soon  drew  all  the  natives  of  his 
realm  together  against  him  by  his  preference  for  natives  of 
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any  other  soil  than  England.  Alldifferencesof  raceandspeoch  ch.  xxvii. 
and  rank  and  order  were  forgotten  as  the  harons,  clergVi 
and  commons  of  England  waged  their  common  struggle 
against  Pope  and  King.  Tlie  Scottish  wars  again,  though  The  Boot- 
they  permanently  cut  off  from  England  a  large  part  of  the 
English  land  and  nation,  served  to  strengthen  the  national 
spirit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  which  kept  the 
English  name.  So  did  the  conquest  of  Wale^ ;  so  did  the 
attempted  conquest  of  Ireland  ;  so,  above  all,  did  the  longTIipFwuch 
wars  with  France.  It  was  by  Englishmen,  Bghting  for  the 
honour  and  profit  of  the  English  King  and  the  English 
nation,  that  all  theiie  wars  were  waged,  whether  with  success 
or  with  failure.  In  presence  of  the  enemy,  Scottish,  Welsh, 
Irish,  or  French,  men  utterly  forgot  that  their  own  fore- 
fathers hud  once  met  as  enemies  on  the  hills  nf  Sussex  or 
before  the  gates  of  York. 

The  legislation  and  the  other  political  changes  of  this  Legldstiga 
time  all  look  the  same  way.     It  is  the  legislation  of  an  An«o\m 
united  nation.     Many  of  the  institutions,  and  much  of  the  '"'"tr™'- 
legislation  of  these  times,  hear  an  outwardly  foreign  form, 
but  I  have  already  shown  how  different  a  meaning  often 
lurks  under  the  foreign  form.     I  have  shown  that,  while 
this  is  in  one  sense  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is  in 
another  sense  a  sign  that  tlic  immediate  effects  of  the  Con- 
quest had  passed  by,  and  that  names  and  things  of  Norman 
origin  were  no  longer  felt  as  badges  of  Conquest.    From  the  No  nign  of 
accession  of  Henry  the  Second — we  are  safe  in  fixing  this  betwooo 
date,  for  we  might  well  fix  an  earlier  oue — it  is  impossible  Knglwli- 

'  "^  '  man  anil 

to  find  in  legislation,  in  literature,  in  common  speech,  any  Nomura. 
sign  of  a  consciously  abiding  distinction  between  English- 
man and   Norman.      It  is  Gimldns  alone,  the  antiquary  Exceo- 
and  philologer,  who,  as  he  fancicfl  himself  a  Welshman  and  ^^ge  of 
a  champion  of  Wales,*  ahso  rememl>ercd  that  the  English  *^in^"*- 

'  Sm  hU  own  MCDUBt  of  himaolCi  Dc  Ijut.  Fiioc.  p.  184.    Three  parts 
of  bun  oome  "  ab  Angliti  et  Normannb." 
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,  wei-e  or  had  been  a  conquered  people.^  The  laws  of 
England  know  no  distinction  save  those  of  freeman  and 
villain,  or  iu  after  days  of  peer  and  commoner,  digtinctions 
wbieU  antiquarian  research  might  have  shown  to  have 
been  larg-ely  inHuenced  by  the  events  of  the  Conquest,  but 
whose  origin  had  long  passed  out  of  popular  memorj*.  It 
was  only  when  men  began  to  look  back  on  past  times  \vith 
a  more  conscioiiii,  if  not  a  more  critical,  spirit  that  they 
began  again  to  feel  that  the  Norman  Conquest  had  had  a 
lusting  effect  on  the  history  and  stjite  of  England.  Tlien 
the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  began  gravely  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  entry  of  the  Norman  Conqueror, 
as  something  wtiieh  had  a  practical  heaiing  on  disputed 
points  touching  the  extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  privilege  of 
Parliament. 

This  lime  of  fusion,  during  which  all  direct  traces  of 
foreign  conquest  were  got  rid  of,  was  naturally  the  time 
during  which  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the 
country  gradually  took  that  form  which  distingubhe^ 
motlern  England,  the  England  <ff  the  last  six  hundred 
years,  from  tlie  older  England  of  the  first  six  hundred 
years  of  English  history.  Between  the  two  come  the  two 
stages  of  the  transitional  period,  the  Normon  stage,  in  which 
foreign  elements  were  brought  into  the  land,  and  theiVngevin 
stage,  during  which  those  foreign  elements  were  fused 
together  with  the  native  stock  of  the  land  and  its  people. 
In  law,  in  language,  in  artj  the  same  process  goe^  on.     By 


'  In  tha  Dcucriptio  Bjunbriiv,  i.  15,  Ginldoi*  aftor  mentioning  tb«  bold- 
uaa«  of  speech  of  the  Welsh,  addii,  "  Roiiuum  «t  Franooa  Iuum  Mundon 
futura  iJuifin  hftbcre  videmuB ;  non  autem  Angloo,  Biout  nee  8uton«  « 
quibua  doocenderuit,  noo  Q«nnuiM.  Sia  auteio  Krviiut«m  c«tuarb  |& 
Anglit,  >t  hoDO  eu  inde  defectum  Msignu,  iu  SAXonibuit  ct  GarmKiiia  qui  et 
Ubertato  gautlcnt.  et  eodem  tauen  vltio  vexantur.  ratio  nun  provenU.**  A 
good  deal  of  ethnologicnl  MpecaUtion  follows,  1)ut  I  iHilievo  thai  GinddmV 
vr$,y  of  (ipeftkiag  ia  without  parallel  in  any  practical  writer  of  tlte  lima. 


CHARACTER  OP  THE   THIRTEENTH  CENTURY, 


m 


,  the  world. 


the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  though  the  English  tongue  ch.  xxvitl 
had  not  yet  finally  displaced  French,  yet  it  had  assumed  Completed  , 
the  main  characters  which  distinguish  its  modem  from  Edwvd 
its  ancient   form.     In  architecture  a   great  change  had 
taken   place,  by  which   the  Romanesque  style  gave  way 
to  tlie  so-called  Gothic.     The  subordinate  arts  had  taken 
prodigious  strides.     The  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  parted   from   the   sculpture   of  the   twelfth   by  a 
wider  gap  than  any  that  parts  those  centuries  in  kw  or 
language.     And  in   the   root   of  the  mutter,  in  our  law 
and   constitution  itself,  those  changes   have  been  made 
which  wrought  the  body  politic  of  England  into  a  shape 
which  has   left   future  ages   nothing   to   do   but   to   im- 
prove  in    detail.      In    short,    the   great   destructivo   and  GtnonU 
creative  age   of  Europe  and  civilized  Asia  passed  over^jf^],"'*^ 
England  as  it  passed  over  other  lands.     The  age  which  ^^^'i^^ntli 
saw  the  Eastern  Empire    fall    beneath   the    arms    of  the  itrougWi , 
Frank   and   the   Eastern    Caliphate    before    the   arms   of 
the    Mogul — the   age  which   saw   the    true   power   and 
glory  of  the  Western  Empire  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
Wonder   of  the  World — the   age   which    ruled   that    the 
warriors   of  the  Cross  should  work   their  will    in   Spain 
and  in  Prussia,  and  should  not  work  their  will  in  the  Holy 
Land  itself — the  age  which  made  Venice  mistress  of  the 
eastern  seas^uud  bade  Florence  stand  forth  as  the  new^vpe 
of  democratic  freedom — the  age  which  changed  the  nominal 
kingship  of  the  lord  of  Paris  and  Orleans  into  the  mighty 
realm  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Philip  the  Fair — this  age  of 
wonders  did  its  work  of  wonder  in  England  also.     But  in  ju  effect 
England   it  neither   destroyed  nor   created;    the   utmost 
limit  of  its  work  was  to  raise  a  new  building  out  of  the 
materials   of  the   old.      In    our   own   history   this   great 
century  forms   only  part   of  a  period  which  begins  fifty 
years   earlier.     Two    of  the    great   ones  of  the  world's 
history,  two  of  the  foremost  in  greatness,  as  they  are  well 
VOL.  V.  p  u 
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cru.  Kxvir.  nijjh  tlio  last  in  time,  of  the  long  line  of  onr  royal  T»* 

jipvcrsi,  mark  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  period. 
Unnry  ilie  Henry  tho  Second  at  its  beginning,  Kdward  the  First  ftt 
ICtiwanl  it^  *>nd,  did  a  work  among  us  which  made  it  aeedlees  that 
ilio  Klrwt.    ^jjy  Kings  of  their  own  stature  ehonld  come  after  them. 


ApiM 

WlftlU 


unuuiflvii 
botwooii 


If  iho  nnnals  of  England  were  no  fuller  than  the  annaU 
of  some  of  tlie  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East,  we  might  be 

*ViZ\w\'  t^'^H^*^****  ^0  ^-t**"*^  t-l'^t  *'•«  *^^o  e^eat  Kings  of  the  twelfth 
Udiiry  tliM  century  were  one  and  the  (lame  person.     If  we  read  on  a 
brick  or  a  tablet  of  two  Kings  of  England  within  the  same 
contnry,  each  hearing  the  same  name,  each  reigning  the 
wmiu   number  of  years,   each  coming   to   the  crown  in  a 
Homewhat  irregular  fashion,  each   renowned   as  the   law- 
giver of  his  realm,  the  restorer  of  peace  and  order  aflcr  an 
ovil   time,  each  mnrked  by  the   eame   private   vices    and 
public  mcriiti,  each  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  learning 
and  enliglitenment  beyond  his  age,  each  having  a  dispute 
with  the  chief  prelate  of  his  dominions,  each  losing  his 
eldest  son  by  an  untimely  death,  each  d^nng  away  from 
his  island  realm  in  tlie  midst  of  domestic  troubles  beyond 
tho   sea — if  we   read  of  two  Kings  whose  character  and 
history  seemed  so  exactly  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
wo  might  be  tempted  to  Iwlievc  that  the  actions  attributed 
to  Hie  second  Henry  were  but  a  careless  repetition  of  the 
had  been  really  done  by  the  first.     The 
remarkable.     As  regards  the  internal 
history  of  England,   the  second  reign  of  law  under  the 
younger  Henry,   following  after  the  anarchy  of  Stephen, 
seems  exactly  to  reproduce  the  earlier  reign  of  law  under 
the  elder  Henry,  following  after  the   tyranny  of  Rufus. 
But  the  likeness  in  some  of  the  striking  outward  incidents 
of  the  two  reigns  is  more  seeming  than  real.      Each  of  the 
Henries  had  a  dispute  with  his  chief  prelate ;  each  pre- 
maturely lost  his  eldest  son.     But  the  relations  between 


Bed  )i*nntM  actions  which 
ofUkenon  n  i    •      •    j      i 

aud  un.      parallel  le  nmeea 

UkonMi. 
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Anselm  and  Henr}'  the  First  were  widely  different  from  ca- xxvii. ' 

the   relat  ions   between   Thomas   and   Henry  the    Second. 

And  the  lives  of  William  the  iEtheling  and  of  Henry  the 

young-  King  have  nothing  in  common,  save  that  each  of 

them  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.     Neither  primate 

nor   sou   in   any   way   disturbed   the   long   peace  of  the 

reign  of  the  elder  Henry.     But  the  peace  of  the  earlier 

days    of   Henry    the    Second    was    brought    to    an    end 

through    the   dispute    with   Thomas.     That   dispute   was 

seized  on  by  Henry's  enemies  as  an  occasion  of  stirring 

up  strife  against  him  in  his  own  house,  strife  of  qnite 

another    kind    from    the    petty   bickerings   between    his 

daughter  and  her  husband  which  disturbed  the  last  years 

of  Henry  the  First.     The  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  falls  Three 

naturally  into  three  periods,  and  each  period,  directly  though  E^reigir 

incidentally,  rises  out  of  the  one  before  it.     But  through-  jJ^^JZ,! 

out  it  is  OS  the  lawgiver,  the  restorer  and  maintainer  of  Heury's 

peace  and  order,  that  the  first  Angevin  King  stnnds  forth  ^^'^J^ 

before  our  eyes.     His  zeal  for  the  peace  of  his  realm  leads  giver 

to  his  quarrel  with  the  man  whom  he  had  meant  to  be  his 

instrument  in  his  work.     The  quarrel  with  Thomas  leads  to 

rebellionH  and  warfare  at  home  and  abroad,  to  tliose  revolts 

of  his  own  children  which  at  last  brought  him  to  his  grave 

in  a  premature  old  age.     Yet,  through  his  whole  reign, 

Henry  remains  the  lawgiver;   his  early  years  of  peace  and 

the  short  intervals  of  peace  in  his  later  years  are  alike  given 

to  the  work  of  legislation.     The  object  of  both   Henries, 

the  maintenance  of  peace,  was  throughout  the  same.     But  Hird 

Henry  the  First  could,  after  a  single  struggle,  keep  the'"       **'*i 

peace  of  the  land  unbroken  without  an  effort,  while  Henry 

the  Second  bad  to  labour  for  peace  in  the  teeth  of  every 

hindrance.     His  jealous  over-lord,  his  rebellious  sons,  the 

proud  nobles  whom  he  strove  to  bring  beneath  the  yoke  of 

law,  were  ever  making  themselves  ready  for  battle.    In 

the  career  of  Henry  the  Second  we  see  a  prince  whose 

V  M  2 
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UR.  xxvii.  gtmernl  objects  were  the  noblest  that  a  ruler  could  set 
bofon*  liimself,  but  whose  plans  were  largely  thwarted  bjr 
unlucky  oiretinistances.  But  we  cau  see  no  lees  plainly 
that  those  unlucky  circumstances  were  largely  the  resalt 
of  faultH  and  mistakes  of  his  own. 


Kiwi  The  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  consists  of  his 

Tlio^'ni  ^^^^  ^^^  years,  ten  years  of  remarkable  pros)>orityf  in 
•tumiUm  of  yy\^[^\^  \iQ  zottlously  laboured  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
1154-1164.  A  few  yeai*s  enabled  him,  as  it  had  euabled  his  grand- 
father, to  bring  all  the  castles  of  the  realm,  with  their 
lords,  into  his  obedience.'  The  grant  of  northern  England 
to  the  Scottish  King  was  recalled,"  Though  this  time  is 
marked  by  wars  which  were  not  wholly  succcasful,  both  on 
the  French  frontier  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  there  was 
no  suriuus  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the  land,  no  serious 
hindrunoc  to  Henry '«  plans  for  the  welfare  of  bis  kingdom. 
iUiko  in  Iho  iKliuinititrutiou  of  England  aud  in  warfare 
with  his  oTcr-lonl  of  France,  Henry  had  as  his  chief 
counsellor  aud  helper  the  man  whose  life  and  death  was 
presently  to  give  a  new  and  darker  colour  to  his  whole 
reign.  In  the  first  days  of  Henry,  Thomas  the  sou  of 
Thomu  of  Gilbert  Becket  of  London  had  passed  from  the  service  of 
n5"^i6j  A«^l>^>''3bop  Theobald  to  the  service  of  the  young  King. 
In  eeolesiasticul  rank  a  simple  deacon,  he  already  held 
a  moss  of  ecclesiastical  preferment;  and,  as  the  Kin^*s 
Chancellor,  he  not  only  became  the  most  truiited  counsellor 
of  his  sovereign,  but  his  vigorous  adminisit ration  of  his  office 
marks  one  of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  dignity  of  that 
office.  Thomas  at  the  side  of  the  second  Henry  seemed 
to  hold  the  same  place  which  Roger  of  Salisbury  had  held 
at  the  side  of  the  first.  ^     The  services  of  Roger  hod  been 

'  Se«  above,  |>.  330,  and  Hpociolly  Robert  do  Momtoj  1 155. 

'  R.  de  MoDte,  1137. 

*  See  above,  p.  417.  CttluidtticriptioDofThonuw'8podUon,GerTaac,  i%8a. 
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rewarded  in  the  tistinl  wav  l>y  promotion  to  an  episcopal  cb.  ; 

throne;  and  Henry  most  likely  tliought  that  he  was  only  His np- 

walking  in  the  steps  of  liis  grandfather  \vhen  he  proposed  ^  AwK^ 

to  raise  his  minister  to  the  loftier  seat  of  Anjnistinc  and  I'wjop- 

1161. 
Tianfrano.'    This  determination,  carried  out  in  despite  ofnt-nrvV 


all 


ami    remonstrance   and    of    the   roaistanoc   of 


^ 


Ilia  Ap- 


Thfimas  himself,  was  the  great  mistake  of  Henry's  h'fe.  pointiDsnt. 
He  deemed  that,  when  his  tried  and  trustod  minister  held 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  office,  he  should  still  have  his 
cordial  help  in  putting  down  disonlers  without  regard  to 
the  privileges  or  exemptions  of  any  class  of  men.     In  so 
doing,  he  mistook  alike  the  nature  of  the  man  whom  he 
wished  to  promote,  and  the  nature  of  the  oflicc  to  which 
he  wished   to  promote  him.    Thomas  conld  not  be  as 
Roger;  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not   be  as  a 
mere   Bishop   of  Salisbury.      Thomas  was   an  able  and  Clianwter 
?.ealous   minister;   but   he   was   not,  like   Roger,   a   mere 
able   and   zenlons  minister.     He  was  a  man  who   strove 
to   carry   out   to    the  utmost  the    highest   ideal   of  any 
position   in  which  he   found  himself.     In  the  service  of 
Tlioobald  he  hnil  been  zealous  in  the   support  of  ecclesi- 
astical claims,  and  his  ready  wit  had  devised  new  appli- 
cations of  them.     As  the  King's  servant,  his  ecclesiastical 
character  sank  into  the  background.     The  Archdeacon  ofThomMM 
Canterburj'  and  Provost  of  Bevorley  was  hidden  beneath  jninister  * 
the  garb  of  the  King's  Chancellor,  and  Thomas  showed 
himself  the  moat  trusty  of  ministers,  and  even  one   of 
the  most  valiant  of  captains.     Promotion  to  an  ordinary 
bishoprick   might  not  have  greatly   changed   him.      But  Special 
the  Pope  of  the  other  world,   the   Patriarch  of  all    the  ihe  Arch- 
nations  beyond  the  sea,  stood  on  a  loftier  pinnacle.     Tlie  (|^J|[nJ^. 
Primate   of  Canicrliurj'   was  the  subject  of  the  English  l"*"?- 
King,  but  he  could  hardly  be  called  his  servant.     i?*ir8t 


'  He  luu)  ftlw  In  tIbyt  Uw  positloo  nf  the  archleplscopnl  ChuuNUon  of 
tbe  three  Imperial  Kingdonw.    R.  tie  Uicetn,  534. 
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on.  xxvu.  among  tlie   Witan   of  tlie  land,   tlie  yoke-fellow  of  his 

sovereign  rather  than  his  minister,'  he  could  not  stoop  to 

duties  which  ouo  of  hia  suiFragaus  might  liave  discharged 

IncuinpAti-  wtthoot  sc&ndal.^     The  helicf  of  Henry  that  Thomas  as 

thoebiui-    Archbishop   could   still    remain    his    Chancellor,   while   it 

ojituTio      shows  how  high  the  chaneellorship  had  risen  in  the  hands 

'^'^  of  Thomas,  shows  also  an  imperft^'ct  understanding  of  the 

biilioprick.  .  , 

traditions  of  the  archiepiscopal  office,  and  of  the  influences 

under  wliich  its  holder  could  not  fail  to  bo  brought.' 
Many  earlier  Archbishops  had  been  great  statesmen ; 
Positi<Hi  nf  none  of  them  had  been  mere  royal  officials.  The  patron 
and  immediate  predecessor  of  Thomas  himself  had  in- 
deed, as  became  his  great  office,  been  one  of  the  leaders 
and  rulers  of  the  land.  But  Theobald  was  not  a  King's 
clerk  like  Roger  or  Randolf  Flambard;  he  was  a  monk 
from  the  house  of  Herlwin  and  Anselm.  Thomae,  once 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Dunstan  and  Lanfranc,  might  in 
other  times  have  ruled  the  laud  as  they  did,  as  a  states- 
man who  did  not  cease  to  be  a  churchman.  But  times 
had  changed ;  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  now  held 
to  consist  in  exemptions  which  Puiisian  and  Lanfranc 
never  heard  of.  And  a  nearer  model  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  Thomas,  The  zealous  Chancellor  became  the 
K  zealous  Archbishop  ;    but  his  zeal  took  a  new   direction. 

^^^_  Clothed   with   the   official   championship   of  ecclesiastical 

^^^H  rights,  ho  would  defend   every  evclcaiofitioal  right  to  the 

^^^H  uttermost.     With  the  example  of  Anselm  before  his  eyes, 

^^^^  he  would  be  as  Anselm  ;  once  an  Archbishop,  he  would  do 

L  ' 


TbcnnM 

oopfet 

Aiuelin. 


CompATo  the  weU-koown  wordi  of  AnBchn  (EMJUncr,  Hist.  Nov.  iS); 
'*  Hoc  ftrklnun  tn  AngUa  duo  boves  CM!teiii  pneoeUdntea  rageadu  trmhunl,  «t 
Irmhando  regunt,  rex  viJeiic-t  et  arcliiegjiscopu*  CantiuLritiniu,  uta  aeculari 
jiutilbi  ttt  imperio,  QIu  divlna  doctrinA  ec  mA^fiterio," 

On  th«  employment  of  Bithojw  «a  Jntttciftra,  iee  R.  da  Dloeto,  606. 

a  65J. 

*  Cf.  the  comparative  (Mtinukt^H  of  the  chancwllurfebip  and  the  arch- 
bUhopriok  when  the  offioo  is  tftken  b/  Arohbiiibop  HubuK.  K.  Howdeu. 
IT.  90. 
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whatever  a  saintly  Archltishop  ought  to  do.     No  two  men  ch.  ixtilI 
could  be  more  unlike   in   their  nature   than   Anselm  and 
Thomas,  and  the  position  of  the  two  was  in  every  respect 
unlike.     An  artificial  and  conscious  striving  after  saintship  ArtiGcikl 
was   something  very   unlike   the   natural   and   inevitable  t^dim. 
eaiutship  of  Anselm.     The  career  of  Thomas  was  forced 
and    unnatural ;    every   act   waa    overdone,   and    almost 
theatrical ;  but  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  did  through- 
out what  he  deemed  to   be    his  duty ;    in  truth   he   did 
as  a  man  of  his  temper  put  iu  his  place  could  hardly  fail 
to  do.^ 


The  second  period  of  Henry's  reign  is  the  period  of  hi« 
dispute  with  Thomas.  In  estimating  the  parts  of  the  two 
great  actors  in  the  strife,  we  may  still  repeat  the  words 
of  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Archbishop,  that  both  dis- 
putants had  a  zeal  for  God ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  his 
adding  that  which  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge  none 
but  God  could  know.*  King  and  Primate  alike  at^-ted  as 
it  waa  natural  for  him  to  act.  Henry  found  his  efforts 
for  the  establiithmeut  of  order  iu  his  realm  thwarted 
by  the  exemptions  claimed  by  the  clergy,  exemptions 
which  often  sheltered  the  worst  offenders."  He  saw  too 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  some  check  on  the  general 
advance  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  encroachments 
which  led  to  a  divided  allegiance  on  the  part  of  large 
classes  of  his  subjects.  To  the  full  establishment  of 
the  royal  fwwer,  and  thereby  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 

'  I  b«Te  goD«  more  lar^'uly  into  tliis  upect  of  tho  cbmracter  of  Thomas  ia 
HiitoTiciU  Km*^  iKt8eri»,  103-107. 

^  Soc  the  remarkable  wonli  of  Herbert  of  Bnelutm,  iii.  18  (vii.  109  Gilai) ; 
"  Certo  eniin  certiua  quod  utonjue  Doi  habatrit  cmiiUtionein,  uniw  pro 
populy  «lt*r  vtsro  pro  clurcj;  utrlua  taniEm  (.■orum  fiierit  cum  Bcienlia  mIob, 
nan  hominu,  qui  dCo  fallHur.  set!  sdentiarum  Domitu  qui  ia  fine  deolAmbii 
judicium.'* 

*  See  A  stoiy  of  the  ooDfliot  of  juriiidicilonfl  iu  *  lettor  of  Thoobald 
among  the  letters  of  Jobn  of  Sulixbury,  Ep.  1  aa  (i.  1 70  Giles). 
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,  within  his  realm,  Henry  devoted  all  his  energies.*  WitT 
that  power,  with  that  peace,  the  exemptions  claimed 
by  churchmen  within  the  reahu,  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  Pontiff  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  were  found  to  be 
iocousistent.  He  nnust  claim  again  the  powers  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  again  enforce  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
realm.  To  the  legislation  framed  for  this  end,  to  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  we  may  believe  that  neither 
Tjanfrauc  nor  Anselm  would  have  objected.  But  the  march 
of  the  new  doctrines  liad  been  so  swift  that  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  Thomas,  once  Archbishop,  should  object 
to  them.  By  the  light  of  history  we  see  that  the  Kin^ 
was  light  and  the  Archbishop  wrong.  But  each  acted  as 
he  could  not  fail  to  act  at  the  time,  and  neither  can  be 
fairly  blamed  simply  for  maintaining  his  own  ground. 

But,  when  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  dispute,  eepecially 
when  we  come  to  compare  them  with  the  kindred  disput-e 
siity  years  earlier,  we  mark  a  sad  falling  off  in  it«  conduct 
on  lx>th  sides.  Henry  the  First  and  Anselm  could  carry  on 
a  dispute  without  lo^vering  their  own  dignity  or  the  dignity 
of  their  olficcs.  Neither  of  them  lost  his  temper;  neither 
forsook  his  own  position  ;  neither  stooj^ed  to  any  display  of 
personal  spite  or  to  any  wrong-doing  towards  persons  who 
hud  no  intcR'st  in  the  matter.  Henry  the  Second  disgraced 
a  great  cause  by  crimes  and  mistakes  of  all  these  kinds. 
The  petty  vengeance  which  he  wreaked  on  the  guiltless 
friends  and  kinsfolk  of  Thomas — his  giving  up  his  ground 
by  appeals  to  the  Pope,  w^hen  his  great  principle  was  that 
there  should  be  no  ai>peal  to  the  Pope^ — his  stooping  himself 
to  receive,  if  only  for  a  moment,  a  Legate's  commission 
from  the  Pope^ — his  raking  up  all  kinds  of  oM  com- 
plaints against  Thomas  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand — ^all  these  things  have  no  parallel  in  the 

^  8m  the  pktvre  of  his  ikdmiautrsUcia  even  at  n  Uter  time,  R.  de 
ceto,  58a.  »  GenroBe.  1388. 


QUARKEL  BETWEEX  HENRY   AND  THOMAS. 


beKavioar  of  Henry  the   First.     It  shows  the  epirit  ofcn.  xxv 
the   man   who   could   condemn   tlio  innocent   children  of 
the    \\'elsh   princea   to    frightful    mutilations,   and   could 
sometimes   hardly   keep   hack   his    own    hands   from   the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  offended  him.'     In  the  same  way,  Emtr»  of 
the  excited  and  provokinj^  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  by  Thomas,  liis  fierce  denunciations 
and  excommunications,  have  no  parallel  in  the  hehaviour 
of  Anselra.     In  the  two  Primates  we  see  the  difference  be- 
tween native,  unconscious,  sanctity  and  an  artificial,  though 
honest,  attempt  to  imitate  it.     In  the  two  Kings  we  see 
the  difference  between  the  calm  policy  of  the  Norman  and 
the  passionate  fcr\'onr  of  the  man  who  had  in  his  veins  the 
dsDmon  btood  of  Anjou.^     So  with  the  end  of  the  contro-  fnmpft- 
versy.    Henry  the  First  and  Anselm  come  to  a  fair  and  I^^rrewuenu 
intelligible  compromise,  each  giving  up  something  of  his  'nthetwo 
extreme  claims.      Between  Henry  the  Second  and  Thomas 
peace  is  patched  up,  one  hardly  knows  how,  and.  a  new 
cause  of  quarrel  at  once  begins.     It  must  always  be  re-  The  f<econrf 
membered  that  the  second  quarrel,  the  quarrel  in  which  jhumAa 
Thomas  died,  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  first,  and  hnd  ^^^^1;/*"' 
to  do,  not  with  the  exemption  of  clerks  from  secular  juris-  the  church 

*  "*  of  Canter- 

diction,  but  with  the  rights  of  the  churches  of  Canterbury  biir>-. 

and  York.     Henry,  according  to  a  precedent  common  in  Cor..niitiun 

Germany  and  France,  but  unheard  of  in  England   from  H<^1.y"*^ 

the  days  of  ^Elhelwulf  to  the  days  of  Stephen,  determinetl  ^^'°- 

to  have   his  son   crowned    in  his    lifetime.     The   young 

King  Henry,   Hemy  the  Third,  was  crowned  by  Roger 

of  York,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  absent  Primate 

of  Canterbury.     It  was  in  this  quarrel  that  Thomas  died, 

a  martyr  in  a  cause  which  to  us  seems  trifling,  hut  which 

did  not  seem  trifling  in  his  own  day.     He  died,  by  no 


'  See  the  rtoiy  in  R.  Howdea,  i.  i^o,  uid  the  Mdrooe  Chronicle,  1165. 
Cf.  ToL  iv,  p.  635. 

'  See  Girftldua,  De  Inst.  Princ  154,  161, 
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bidding",  by  no  deliberate  wish,  of  Henry,  but  b}'  the  act 
of  men  who  caiigbt  at  a  few  hasty  wonls  which  the  King 
let  slip  in  a  moment  of  wrath.  But  we  may  \yi  sure  that 
neither  the  Conqueror  uor  the  Lion  of  Justice  would  ever 
have  let  hasty  words  slip  from  him  on  snch  a  matter.  At 
every  stage  of  the  quarrel  we  can  Bympathize  with  either 
cause  and  with  either  disputant ;  but  we  feel  that  two 
roen^  each  alike  of  the  highest  powers  and  of  the  noblest 
j)uq)08es,  was  throwing  away  his  powers,  we  cannot  say  in 
an  unworthy  strife,  but  in  a  strife  which  each  disputant 
carried  du  in  a  spirit  unworthy  of  himself. 

But  the  history  of  Thomaa  of  London  comes  homo  to  us 
in  a  special  way  in  its  bearings  ou  our  immediate  sub- 
ject. In  his  own  age  he  was  deemed  the  martyr  of  the 
Church.  In  that  age  we  are  struck  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  murder  of  any  man  high  in  station  or  charaoter 
was  looked  on  as  martyrdom.*  So,  when  an  Archbishop, 
already  a  confessor  on  other  grounds,  was  slain  in  his  own 
church  in  defence  of  the  local  rights  of  that  church,  the  par- 
ticular occasion  of  his  death  could  hardly  fail  to  be  forgotten, 
or  to  he  mixed  up  with  the  general  cause  in  which  he  suf- 
fered. Tliomas  tlien  was  held  to  have  died  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  as  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  understood 
by  those  on  whose  lips  the  Church  meant  the  clergy,  and 
liberty  meant  exemption  from  the  common  la^v  of  the  land. 
Such  he  seemed  in  liis  own  age  ;  such  to  some  he  seems  in 
our  own  day.  In  later  times  he  has  by  romantic  historians 
been  clothed  with  a  character  which  would  have  seemed 
strange  indeed  to  himself  or  to  any  man  of  his  own  times. 
He  has  been  changed  into  a  man  of  Old-English  blood,  the 
champion  of  his  own  race  against  Norman  tymnny.  The 
son  of  Gilbert  of  Rouen  and  Rohesia  of  Caen  has  been 
provided  with  a  "  Saxon"  father,  and  even  with  a  Saracen 


*  Aj  in  the  cttaH  oT  Cnut  of  Denmark  and  Churlw  of  Flnndera ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  689,  And  «bore^  p.  aoti. 


ENOLISH    SPIRIT   OF    THOMAS. 


mother.*  But,  laying  aside  fa>>le3  like  these,  Thomas 
has  his  place,  and  no  small  place,  in  the  history  of  the 
fusion  of  Kormans  and  Eng'lish.  He  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman, the  first  man  bom  on  English  ground,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Augustine  since  English  Stigand 
gave  way  to  Lombard  Lanfrauc.  What  comes  most 
strongly  home  to  us  through  his  whole  history  is  that 
ThomaSj  bom  of  Norman  parents  on  English  ground, 
thoroughly  belonged,  in  spirit  and  feeling,  to  the  laud 
of  his  birth  and  not  to  the  land  of  his  blood.  If  his 
Norman  descent  had  not  been  expressly  recorded,  we  might 
have  deemed  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Kentish  Primate 
had  first  seen  the  Kentish  shore  from  the  keels  of  liengest. 
In  the  long  story  of  his  actions,  there  is  not  one  word  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Thomas  himself,  of  any  friend  or  of  any 
enemy,  to  show  that  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  in  England, 
or  that  any  man  in  England  looked  on  him  as  a  stranger. 
Everywhere  he  speaks  as  an  Englishman  and  a  Londoner,' 
full  of  the  warmest  patriotism  for  his  native  land  and  hia 
native  city.  Nor  is  there  a  word  to  show  that  Thomas's 
English  feelings  were  at  all  peculiar  to  himself,  that  they 
were  feelings  which  those  around  him  did  not  share. 
He  does  not  appear,  like  Giraldus  or  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  as  one  who,  t-onsciously  and  artificially,  took  up 
the  championship  of  a  people  to  which  lie  had  himself 
but  small  claims  to  hclong.  The  English  character  of 
Thomas  is  simply  taken  for  granted  by  himself  and  by 
everybody  else.      Everywhere   too,  at  Northampton,   in 

'  All  the  puaagei  about  the  birth  and  dc*c«tit  of  Thomas  are  o^ected 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hober1«oa,  Beckct,  a  Biography,  p.  lo.  Sot:  also  M.  Hippcau'i 
Introductioa  to  Gai-Tilur'a  Vie  tlu  Siuiil  TUoiuaa  1«  Marttr,  p.  xxiv.  The 
only  pottdble  quentioa  U  a^  to  tha  name  of  his  taother.  whotbur  Buhetda  cir 
Matildn.  It  iit  more  Likely  that  Rohoaia  should  be  changed  to  Matilda  than 
(h«  reveiwf.  Thomas  had  a  aatcT  naincd  Uuhcsia  (Pipe  Roll  Ric.  I.  331, 
Cf.  Paali.  iii,  103).  a  fnvi  wbicli  may  t«Il  cither  wny. 

'  Cf.  Ju.  8ur.  Ep.  19.^  (ii.  16) ;  "  Non  hoc  persM^uuutur  qtiod  Thomas 
evt,  quod  naliuiu*  Lundunienau^"  eto> 
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K(*nt,  in   liondnn,  ThnniAs  bu  tbe  4>eo|ile  oo 
He  iti  nowlioro  greeted  m»  the  clompioB  of  ■■ 
imtionality,    but    he   is    very   dutinctlT   greeted    ■■   one 
wlio  como  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lend,  tiw  hther  at  the 

orpliun  nnd  the.  judge  of  the  widow.'  This  abow  ■» 
Ihfit  llifro  WA'«  iiic'identnlly  a  good  side  erva  to  tb» 
claim  of  1h(>  ooflrHioKtical  ortler  to  be  exeiDpied  fron  the 
fininmon  law  of  the  land.  The  earoe  priTil^e  which 
■hcltoriMl  the  guilty  ])nt*8t  claimed  alao  to  cMt  the  flfaoeld 
uf  the  Church  over  the  moflt  unprotected  daaRS  of  tbe 
pofjplo,  and  to  deal  out  to  the  widow  and  the  or|ilnn 
u  Jtuticn  Umn  nicm  than  that  which  was  dealt  out  by 
Uitlpli  ItfiNi^'t  nm\  liiH  successors.'  The  juriisdictioD  of  the 
UimIioj)  wiiK  (lonhtlosB  often  abused  to  save  men  for 
whom  l.|io  hunvicat  punishment  was  not  too  severe.  Bat 
it  idiMi  not  iincDrninonly  saved  the  innocent  from  the 
horr(»n(  nf  hliiuling  mid  mutilalion,  by  claiming  them 
for  n  triliiinut  whose  heuvient  punishments  were  stripes 
and  inipriHoiiment/  In  this  way  we  can  nnderstand 
u'hy  pn[Miliir  feeling  hIiouM  have  been  on  the  side  of 
(M'clcNiuHtical  prctensifvns,  and  wc  can  see  also  liow,  in  an 
indiriM't  way,  Tliomns  wna  the  champion  of  men  of  Old- 
Khf^liMh  mee.  The  cause  of  the  Church  was  felt  to  be  the 
eaunc  (>r  thi'  p<M)r,  ami  the  cause  of  the  poor  was  the  canse 
of  tho  native  Kuf^lixh.  Otherwise  we  are  no  more  called  on 
to  BOO  in  htm  n  champion  of  English  nationality  than  we  are 
called  on  to  worship  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr.  Without 
doing  cither,  we  may  see  in  him  a  man  bom  on  our  own 
soil,  wliosc  whole  feelings  wore  with  the  soil  on  which  he 

'  Hoe  HcrWrt,  dWe*,  vii.  .^15,  »rnl  Hintorical  Eiciftys,  99.  108. 

*  Hru  ii«|KH^Ialty  the  alary  in  Uie  Mtnu:ula  II.  ThomsB,  1S4. 

'  Wty  muni  rviiioinl>er  aIm  th&t  th«  elerioal  exetnptioiu  cot  both  mys, 
Mill  thai  tJio  murderer  of  11  finovt,  u  wdl  M  the  prtostlj  monlnvr. 
WM  i>uiti«lie>1  only  by  rvclMiaaticAl  couurei.  See  ilie  lettera  of  An^ 
bbtiup  Kicfaonl  uu  Uiw  lieKd  among  tlie  letlora  of  Pet«r  of  BIoib,  73 
<OUei.  i.  317). 


GENZRAL  CHABACTEK   OF   THOMAS. 

was  ■born,  who  at  every  stage  of  hie  life  devoted  great  ch.  xxvit. 
jiowers  with  an  honest  purpose  to  the  cause  which  for 
the  time  he  deemed  his  duty,  but  who  was  placed  in 
a  post  for  which  he  was  utterly  unfit,  and  was  therefore 
driven  to  play  a  part  which,  though  sincere,  was  con- 
strained and  unnatural.  Casting  aside  alike  hagiology  and 
romance,  and  looking  at  Thomas  by  the  plain  light  of 
history,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  refuse  him  his  place 
among  the  worthies  of  England,  while,  from  our  own 
special  poiut  of  view,  he  is  the  noblest  witness  to  the 
case  with  which  the  Norman  born  on  English  soil  be- 
came an  Euglishman. 


The  death  t»f  Tliomos  brought  on  the  third  period  of 
the  reign  of  Henry,  the  period  of  combined  foreign, 
civil,  and  domestic  war.  Even  before  the  Archbishop's 
death,  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  Kiug  and  his 
newly  crowned  son,  and  quarrels  between  the  father  and 
his  sons  fill  up  a  great  space  in  the  remaining  history 
of  his  reign.  Here  is  another  point  of  unlikeness  between 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Henry  and  the  first.  Tbe  per- 
sonal vices  of  the  two  Henries  were  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  life  of  the  first  gave  at  least  as  much  personal 
scandal  as  the  life  of  the  second.*  But  the  vices  of 
Henry  the  First  were  purely  personal  vicett,  which  led  to 
no  political  resnlt.s ;  the  vices  of  Henry  the  Second  form 
an  element  in  his  political  relations  at  home  and  abroad. 
Tlie  Lady  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  fiery  blood  of  the  south 
in  her  veins,  could  not  bear  the  infidelities  of  her  hus- 
band with  the  same  meekness  as  good  Queen  Mold.  The 
career  of  Eleanor,  sometimes  imprisoned  by  her  husband, 
sometimes  stirring   up  her  sons  and  his  other  enemies 

^  See  HpecUlly  Will.  Neuh.  ill.  tO.  And  the  stories  in  Jo.  Sar.  Ep.  346  (U. 
143) :  GinlJui,  De  Iiut.  Frinc.  91  ;  WOl.  Ann.,  Ducht^ue.  v,  131.  Cf.  Jo. 
SfcT.  Polyc.  iv.  5  (iii.  J31). 
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cii.  XXVII.  ngninst  liim,  is  something  novel  and  strange  after  the 
three  diflereut  forme  of  wife-like  virtue  which  we  have  seen 
in  our  three  MatiUlas.  Tbe  outraged  wife,  the  rehellions 
sons,*  the  jealous  over-lord,*  vassals  and  suhjects  revolting 
on  every  pretext,  fill  up  the  remaining  nineteen  years 
of  a  reign  which  hcgan  so  brightly.^    Chester,  Norwich, 

1173-1174- Ijeioester,*  become  strongholds  of  rebellious  Earls;  their 
castles  have  to  be  again  won  back  to  the  royal  ohedionce  as 
in  the  days  of  Ralph  of  Wader  and  of  Randolf  of  Cbcetor.* 

Koottiih      The   Welsh  continue  their  usual   inroads  witli    somewhat 

ware.  more  than  their  usual  success.*     Scotland,  under  her  Lion- 

'  On  their  chmcten  m«  W.  Mnp,  139.  GervMo  {i46]~i463l  coDtrute 
the  bwl  chnracter  of  Uicbunl  with  tbe  ^ikmI  dqu  oT  llenty,  who  certainly 
get*  a  good  chanuter  iu  many  quartors,  and  nlio  oven  appears  «•  a  aaiDt  and 
mart^T  in  tbe  discatirBe  of  Thomas  ^gnellua,  printed  in  the  new  rdttloa  of 
Ralph  of  Coggeuhale.  Cf.  WUl.  Neub.  Hi.  7.  The  division  of  Heniy'i  do- 
uiiuionH  among  bis  aons  ia  brought  out  In  Chron.  5.  AibinL  1 169. 

'  We  ohuuld  however  look  tu  tlie  French  n>]e,  as  wo  find  it  in  the  Geota 
LudoN-ici  Vll.  {tJuchemie.  iv.  39,  4I4),  »n'l  in  tJio  Lives  of  Pliilip  hy  Rigotxl 
and  William  ofArroorim, 

■  Tba  bvginaiug  of  troubles  is  welt  marked  by  R.  dc  Diceto,  559,  562. 

*  Soe  the  account  of  the  rebellion  in  Benedict,  i.  43-73  :  Stubbs,  Conit. 
Hist.  i.  477  ut  soqq.  "The  English  rebellion  compmed  nearly  all  that 
portion  of  tbe  baronage  which  inherited  the  tradiUoni  of  the  Coctque>% 
aod  the  ancient  Norman  spirit.  It  was  a  Korman  nibelUoo  on  Koglidt 
soil."  It  is  therefore  fefcUy  a  witness  to  thn  fiunnn  when  Benedict  (1.  47) 
Hpeake  of  "  ISirar  perfiiUo  gcntis  Anglis."  But  it  should  b«  noted  that  the 
loyal  foroes  in  Kavt-Anglia  carry  tliu  banner  of  Saint  Eadmund.  Anduouog 
thoee  in  tbe  servioe  of  young  Henry  who  clave  to  bis  fatlier  we  find 
"^wardui  camenriu*  Buua"  (Beiie^iict,  i.  43),  surely  an  Englbdunaii  nf 
the  Engruihmen.  And  Jordan  of  FuntusuiG  (1467)  shuws  us  another  uAttrs 
Englishman    high   in   oommand.      When   WUlism   of  Scotland   gcta    to 

Ajfplaby. 

"  Oospatric  le  6z  Honn,  nn  viel  Engl«is  flari, 
Esteil  H  cunettablc." 
Best  of  all.  Robtul  of  Mowbmy  (Ben.  i.  68),  **  dum  iret  venua  LeiMBfcriam 
pro  auxiUo,  in  ipsoitinere  ca{>tus  fbit  a  nutiuis  del  Clay  et  retentnw,**      (CI 
above,  p.  302.) 

*  R.  HowdcD,  ii.  f>s.  There  was  also,  as  at  every  restoration  of  ordsr.  a 
great  destruction  of  castles,    R.  de  Dioeto,  58:;. 

*  On  the  first  Welsh  war  in  1 157  and  the  fate  of  Henry  of  Esmc,  «» 
Will.  Neub,  ii.  5  ;  Jocelin  of  Brakeland.  50.  Cf.  R.  de  Monto  iu  amic. 
and  1163. 
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Kin^r,  the  valiant  William,  again  risks  the  same  venture 
which  had  fared  so  ill  at  Brunanburh  and  at  Northallerton. 
But  the  strong  heart  of  the  royal  lawgiver,  the  Btout  arm 
of  his  famous  Justiciar,^  gu.ii'ded  the  island  realm  against 
all  encmios.  The  rebel  Earls  are  snbducd  ;  the  Welsh 
princes  are  brought  back  to  their  old  homage.'^  As  for  the 
rebel  highest  in  rank  and  power,  Alnwick,  which  had  seen 
the  death  of  Malcolm,  saw  also  the  captivity  of  William. 
It  might  s{?em  like  the  special  victory  of  embodied  Law 
when  Randolf  of  Glanville  brought  the  captive  King  of 
Scots  before  the  throne  of  Henry.  The  Imperial  claims 
were  again  enforced  aa  they  had  never  been  enforced 
before ;  they  were  secured  by  the  homage  of  the  Scottish 
lords  and  by  the  placing  of  Scottish  castles  in  the  hands  of  a 
King  who  was  more  truly  the  Bretwalda  than  any  King  that 
had  gone  before  him.^  Meanwhile  another  realm  beyond 
the  sea  was,  at  least  in  name,  added  to  the  dominions 
of  England,  and  henceforth  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was 
added  to  the  titles  of  kingdom,  duchy,  and  county.*     In 

*  ]lan<!olf  of  Glanville,  alrowly  active  In  jtidici&I  service,  dcwR  not  become 
chief  Justiciar  till  i  iSo.  UU  inunedlate  action  at  Alnwiolc  oumeB  out  moct 
Ktnnit^ly  in  Jordan  of  Fantoenue,  u^M^cinU^'  just  at  the  end  of  his  story,  y.  94. 
Vfe  miMt  reapeot  Bamlotf  as  nt  once  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  lawyer,  and 
as  the  author  of  onr  first  law-book.  But  tberu  id  a  very  ugly  stoiy  about 
him  in  Roger  of  Howden  (ii.  a86),  who  HpoakH  in  a  different  tuno  rn  ii.  2 15. 
In  Uicliard  nf  the  Devlzos,  7,  lie  is  "n'gni  Angloruin  rector  vi" — hud 
Richard  read  the  Acharniana? — "rogi»  oculuv."  C£  W.  Map,  8,  aji  j 
GiralduR,  Do  Inst.  Priitc.  1 1. 

*  Sec  Benedict,  i.  314,  CI  L  93,  163,  whucv  the  Welsh  Prinoea  ntill 
i^pcAT  u  "  reges/' 

*  Benedict.  I  67 ;  WOl.  Neab.  iL  34.  who  nay*  of  William**  hoBt,  "  Erat 
in  eodean  ezercitn  ingena  Anglomm  nnmenu,  ref^l  enim  Scottici  oppida  el 
burgi  ab  Anglia  habltari  noscunlur."  Oitc  uf  ihc  Kiiig'u  fellow -uap Uvea  is 
"  WaMeviLH  iiUuii  Baldewini,"  a  revcmal  of  the  ueiual  Uvr  of  uomendature. 
On  the  treaty  and  homage,  se«  Benedict,  i.  74,  96. 

*  Ireland  however  was  grantod  to  Jolin  att  a  kingdom  (Ben.  i.  161), 
nor  «u  he  to  he  without  under-kJog*,  as  a  grant  ia  made  of  the  "  rcgnum 
do  Limerick  tenoodum  d«  i}.>«o  a  Johaiine  fitio  sno"  (Bon.  I.  165).  But  ve 
ore  more  concerned  with  the  grant  of  Wexford  to  the  Dapifer  William  the 
son  of  Ealdhelm;  tee  Benedict,  i.  95,  99, 135,  161,  163.  ui }  Fatdera.t.  36, 
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.  the  later  years  of  Henry,  Britain  was  at  peace ;  it  wss 
only  in  his  continental  lan<Lj  tlial  he  had  still  to  strive 
with  the  foes  that  wore  of  his  own  hoaschold.     At  last  the 
hardest  blows  of  all  fell  on  the  prematurely  aged  King.    The 
darling  son  for  whom  he  had  won  a  realm  appeared  among 
the  rebels  who  needed  his  forgiveness,  and  the  glorious 
city  of  his  birth  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  ooq- 
queror.    John  among  the  traitors,'  Le  Maus  in  bondage  to 
Philip  of  Paris/  were  blows  against  which  Henry  had   no 
longer  the  heart  to  bear  up.     The  King  who  had  made  a 
dominion  to  which  Kuglaud  gave  its  name  the  mightiest 
power  of  the  Western  world,  the  King  who  had  set   his 
personal  stamp  on  the  laws  of  England  for  all  time,  died, 
worn  out  with  toil  and  sorrow^  in  a  far-off  castlo  of  his 
continental  lands.     He  died  in  the   fortress  overlianging 
the  Vienncj  in  that  famous  Chinon  where  brother  had  im- 
prisoned  brother   in  the  days  when  his  forefathers  were 
simple  Counts,'  in  the  fortress  which  in  after  times  beheld 
the  first  uppearance  of  her  who  came  to  tear  away  a  con- 
tinental dominion  yet  greater  than  his  own  from  another 
King  of  England  of  his  own  blood  and  name. 

Yet  among  all  the  toils  and  troubles  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  Henry's  reign,  the  work  of  legis- 
lation went  steadily  on  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 
Whether  the  King  was  in  England  or  beyond  the  sea,  the 
genius  of  the  lawgiver  and  ruler  was  ever  present,  either 
in  the  King's  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  great  Justiciar. 
It  mutters  little  whether  it  is  to  Henry  himself  or  fo 
Randolf  of  Glnnville  and  his  predecessors  that  we  attribute 

*  Se6  R.  Howden.  U.  366 ;  Ginldui,  Do  Init.  Prine.  148. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  67. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  315.  On  Uie  touching  detolU  of  the  but  tUys  of  Henry, 
a«e  the  iiaiTBtive  &om  Oimldiui  and  Roger  of  Howdra  worked  together 
in  ProfeuKir  StubU'  Prefftce  to  Roger,  ii.  Ixi.  Cf.  Btgurd,  Ducluui«,  v.  39  ; 
Will.  Ann.  r.  134. 
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the  actual  drawing  up  of  the  great  statutes,  the  suocessive  ch.  xxvii. 

constitutions  and  assizes,  which  form  the  legislative  wealth 

of  Henry's  reign.    The  ordinances  of  Henry  the  Second,  so  The  mUou 

mtaxy  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  their  formal  wiun 

shape,    were   put  forth,  after  uneient   constitutional    pro-^'**'*"' 

cedent,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Witan  of  the 

land.     The  ancient  phraae  itself  survives    iu    the  Latin 

formula  which  have  supplanted  those  of  our  own  tong^ie.^ 

Henry  acta  by  the  advice  of"  the  national  Council  in  matters 

of  internal   legislation,  of  foreigpu   policy,  and  of   family 

alliance.^     But  it  is  specially  of  his  laws  that   we  have 

here  to  speak.    In  those  his  object  throughout  is  to  tread 

in   the  steps  of  bis  grandfather.^     The  work  of  legislation 

began  earlier  in  his  reign  than  any  of  the  ordinances  which 

are  preserved  to  ns  in  the  form  of  written  docnmenta.  And  Htmry'B 

his  whole  legislation  had  one  object.   In  everything  Henry  t,n  boluUf 

strives  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  realm  *  and  to  confirm  ^^ ""**'• 


'  Seo  abore,  p.  413.     See  Stnblis,  Preface  to  Dcneilict,  U.  ex. 

'  Tbu  AMtze  of  CIorunilftQ  was  put  rorth  "  de  conulm  omnium  banmnm 
■uonim'^  (Seli'ct  Clinrteni,  1^7),  tui^I  tho  Aame  of  Uie  Fortit  ^ib.  150) 
"  por  oonsUium  et  luttensuiu  ^irchtf-pisc^tiiurutn,  epiticopanim,  et  baronum, 
eomlCum,  et  oolnllum  Ani^lin^."  ^Vlitn  William  of  Siatly  asks  for  bia 
(laughter,  he  ^thera  liia  Witau  (seu  abuve,  p.  4 1 1)  "  «t  ouiuulult  eM  qaid 
tarn  tiisf^i  n.-gLi  nuutiUi  rcupoutlcrct,"  or,  as  R.  Uowdcn  ^ii.  94)  puii  it| 
"  coiuilio  uiuvvnKtruni  vpucupuru in  ixjimtiim  ot  bMruiium  rti^i!  concowdt  rejfl 
Sicilue  filiiun  vunm.*'  In  Homn  places  mora  popular  Iaiigua|£e  u  ukuJ,  as  by 
Kogcr,  i).  4 ;  "  dero  et  populo  oonseatientibiM  et  asaantieDtibiu  fecit  ipso 
pnediotum  Henrlouui  GUum  Buum  corouari  ot  in  txigtim  comtecrjui."  So 
aooordittg  to  Benedict,  i.  107,  the  Ajanxc  uf  Nortluuuplon  was  put  forth 
"  per  coiudlium  lo^nn  Hi-nriol  dYii  tfui,et  |>er  couitilium  oouutum  ut  baronuia 
et  militum  et  Itominnm  miorum." 

'  Thtj  constant  references  to  the  "leges  avltas"  have  a  ipedal  meaning. 
Will.  Neub.  i,  2.  So  Roger  of  Uowdt-n  (i.  115)  says  emphaticnUy,  "Ipae 
pacem  stabilirit  in  re^o,  et  leges  Hcnriei  regis  avi  sui  pneoeptt  per  lotuui 
regnnm  suum  invioUbiliter  tenon."  Cf.Gen'ase,  1386.  The  same  phrase  is 
found  in  his  charter  in  Select  Charters,  119. 

*  On  Henry's  character  ad  the  muintainer  of  peace,  see  above,  p.  jao.    It 
canaa  out  most  enipluaicnUy  of  all  in  his  portrait  by  Pblur  of  Uloia  (i.  195), 
who  also  describes  him  as  constantly  going  through  Ids  kingdum  (cf.  p.  i6j) 
to  overlook  the  coaUuot  of  his  officials, 
VOL.  T.  X  Z 
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CH.  xxrn.  till'  royal  power,  two  nLjects  which  in  his  days  were  bol 
one  ohject.  Every  enactment  is  aimed  at  some  form  of 
lawlessncBs,  feudal  or  ecclesiastical.  With  this  one  view 
he  sometimes  enforces  or  restores  ancient  institation?, 
Bometime8  lie  establishes  new  ones.  But  in  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  his  legislation  is  there  any  Bign  of  distioetion 
lictween  the  older  inhabitants  und  the  later  conquerors 
of  the  land,  Henry  everywhere  legislates  for  an  united 
nation,  a  nation  which  his  legislation  must  have  helped 
to  make  more  closely  unit«]  still.  In  the  years  before 
his  quarrel  with  Thomas  he  had  restored  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  had  secured  the  succession  to  his  boh  by 
the  general  homage  of  his  baronage.  The  realm  thus  made 
fast  at  home  was  presently  engaged  in  foreign  warfare 
to  maintain  the  King's  claims  on  Toulouse.  In  that  war, 
through  a  feudal  scruple  at  which  his  Chancellor  Thomas 
mocked,'  Henry  declined  personally  to  bear  arms  against 
his  feudal  lord;  but  he  noue  the  less  took  the  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  at  feudalism  within  his  own  realm.  The 
famous  eculage,  the  acceptance  of  a  money  composition 
For  military  scr^nce,  alike  for  the  Old-English  service  of 
the  f^nl  and  for  the  newer  military  tenures,  dales  from 
this  time.'  The  hiring  of  mercenaries  was  nothing  new ; 
but  to  hire  them  with  money  paid  as  an  exemption  from 
]iereonaI  service  was  a  device  of  Henry  and  Thomas. 
During   tlieir  joint  rule   also  some  of  those  steps  were 
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*  K.  de  Diccto,  531.  8ec  Will.  Fiti-.St«]>bcii  (Giles,  L  joo).  wbo  apea)i» 
of  Hemy'i  scruple  u  "  vsDk  unperatiliotie  et  revccranii*." 

*  Oa  the  NuU^e,  lee  StaUw,  Caut.  Hist.  i.  456.  B.  <le  MonU  (ii59> 
vpedally  nmrkj  Henry  u  "noleiu  veun)  ugnuios  nulitcfi  uoc  hurfrenidiini 
net:  mxticorum  miiUiludineni."  Henry's  utiroenariaB,  Brabau^on  ntid  WcUh, 
come  out  in  B.  Uowden.  ii.  47,  65  ;  "  Habnit  secum  vigiiuti  tnUlu  UrAbAn- 
oenoruni,  qui  fideliter  serrterunt  ilH,  et  nMi  niM  iiiAg;iu  meroed^  quun 
cu  dedit."  Cf.  iv.  16  ;  W.  Map,  60;  R.  Wandover,  iii.  348;  Obttm*, 
I4j6,  1437.  lu  Frwioe  thuy  appear  m  "ooUrdlL"  Chron.  S.  Albini, 
1173  ;  Hut.  Lud.  7  CDucheuie,  iv.  417).  The  ecc-luiaaticnl  aspoct  of  tbc 
\ax  come*  out  in  John  ofSaliAbury  lEji.  145),  i,  235. 
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taken  which    entitle  the   King,  and   his  Chancellor  with  ch.  xxrn. 
him,  to  the   credit   of  having   tiikeu   the  greatest   of  all  J^velope- 

^  ^  ^  roent  of 

fiteiw   in   the    gradual    devuloi>ement   of  jury   trial.     ThcthcJuo'. 
Constitutions    of  Clarendon    imply    that   the    Bystem    of^***^* 
recognitions  was  already  at  work,  as  other  documents  ofciarendim. 
Henry's  reign  refer  to  a  time  when  it  was  still  unknown.* 
Then  came  the  days  of  quarrel.     Thomas,  so  lately  the 
zealous  minister  of  the  King,  becomes  the   leader  of  a 
eoustitutioual   o]>position   against   him.      He   withstands,  Tbomu* 
and  withstands  successfully,  the  levying  of  a  Danegcld  tbe  D»ne- 
That  Danegeld  was  to  bo  levied  in  some  shape  which,  t'®^* 
whether  old  or  new,  was  in  form  more  burthensome,  which 
would  make  it  more  distinetl}'  a  revenue  vested  for  ever  in 
the  King,  and  which  would  wipe  out  its  character  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  in  its  assembly.^     Bven  those  who  arc  most 
unwilling  to  allow  any  praise  to  one  who  bore  the  titles 
of  saint  and  martyr  have  been  driven  to  confess  that  in 
this  matter  the  part  of  Thomas  did  but  forestall  the  part 
of  Hampden.^     King  and  Primate  are  now  enemies.     The 
great  work  of  the  second  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
the  ever  memorable  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

It  marks  the  swift  stages  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment  Coiutitu- 
duriug  the  twelfth  century  that  these  Constitutions,  which  cLirwadoii, 
one  side  put  forth  as  simnly  re-onactinnr  the  ancient  customs  ^'^'^'  'f''  *°* 
of  the  realm,  could  by  the  other  side  be,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  represented  as  innovations  on  the  received  order 
of  things.     As  judged  by  the  standard  which   had  crept 
in  during  the   anarchy,   they  were  undoubtedly  innova- 
tions.   As  judged  by  the  standard  of  earlier  times,  there  is 
little  in  them  but  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  put 
forth  in  the  systematic  shape  of  regular  enactments.*    The 

*  See  the  {luuigeB  be«Hiig  on  this  in  Stubbs,  Coiut.  Hist,  t.  615-617. 

•  lb.  i.  462. 
'  Even  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoherimn  (Becket,  A  Biogiuphy,  p.  73)  sayi,  "  In  ao- 

other  cue  tliu  Primate  •fipe&reil  as  a  sort  of  Hampden." 
■  Se«  Fauli,  Goscluobta  von  BogUwl,  iii.  37.    Cr.  4^. 
Z  X  2 
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chief  pointe  insiated  on  by  Henry  the  Second  are  very 
nearly  the  samo  as  the  points  iu  which  zealous  churchnien 
looked  on  the  government  of  WUiiam  the  Great  as  in- 
fringing ecclesiastical  liberties.^  That  some  of  the  in- 
novationfl  of  Randolf  Flaoibard  had  made  their  way 
among;  the  mr>re  nncient  customs  is  in  no  s<>rt  wonderful. 
The  CoDBtitutions  of  Clarendon  were  desiii^ned  to  re-enact 
the  law  as  it  stood  under  Henry  the  First,^  The  old 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  fully  established.  Th«  dis- 
tinction which  the  Conqueror  hud  established  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  courts  is  continued.  But  it  is 
for  the  temporal  court  to  juJge  by  which  jurisdiction 
accused  clerks  arc  in  each  case  ia  be  tried;  it  is  for 
the  temporal  court  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  not  to 
shelter  the  clerk  who  is  proved  to  have  offended  against 
the  laws  of  the  laud.-^  In  no  cause  is  any  appeal  to 
go  beyond  the  court  of  the  Archbishop,  except  by  the 
King's  licence.^  Of  these  two  provisions,  one  strikes  at 
the  claim  of  criminous  clerks  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  immunities  of  the  Church;  the  other  strikts  at  the 
claim  of  any  foivign  power  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
within  the  realm,  unless  by  the  express  consent  of  ita 
sovereign.  But  this  last  provision  is  delicately  worded; 
the  wonl  Pope  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  than   the  word  tlave  is  to  be  found   in   the 


'  See  vol.  ir.  pp.  437,  438. 

*  Jo.  Sftr.  Ep.  JJ5  (ii.  83)  ;  "Quod  dico  debito  (libortM}  Qon  ad  aliciyiu 
Uoiirid  toinpora  refi-tmtur  ....  quia  ex  profeaiiione  nunHenriolAnas  e«» 
dubtft  lad  ChrMtiaau*." 

'  Cap.  iti.  ^Sal«otCliArtan.  132) ;  "JtulitiA  ro^iii  iiu. tut  in  curiam  uboIm 
occlcaio!  nd  vidondum  i|un  nuiunu  res  ibi  tractabitur." 

*  Cap.  viil.     "Si  aruhiepisaopui  defecierit  in  jaititia  oxliibeuda,  ad  do* 
miiiuui  ngom  perreatenduni  eat  postromo,   ut  pnaoepto  IpaitM  in   onrik 
arcbtepivcopi  oantRnrenU  tfiniiiiuitiir,  ita  quod  non  dalMt  ultcriaa  pmoedc 
aUtquo  aawnsti  domini  mg{a."     Cf.  the  great  Act  of  Appeals  of   1531-53, 
whan  the  sacue  delioocy  of  speech  is  not  obierved. 


CONSTITUTIONS   OP   CLARENDON. 


Constitution  of  the  United  States.     The   \nw  that  none  ob.  xxvii.) 

of  the  King's  immediate  tenants  and    eervanta  shall   beTheKing'd 

.  i*erv5uiU     ' 

excommunicated  ngain^t  his  will  is  one  of  the  points  ofnottohe 

complaint  brought  against  the  Conqueror  j  it  was  there-  m^te? 
fore  no  inventioQ  of  Henry.     That  the  prelates  and  clergy  *"'•«>"* ' 
should  not  leave  the  realm  witliout  the  King's  leave,  that,  prt-ute 
when  they  got  tliat  leave,  thev  should   hind   themselves  T*^.^**"'' 
to  do  nothing  to  the  damage  of  King  or  kingdom^  fol-  ti-^'"  w***"- 
lowed    naturally   on    the    restraint   of  appeals.     And    thei(iAT«. 
rase  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  had  shown  that  sacli  a  pro- 
vision  was  ]iractically   needed.^     That  the   advowsons  ofconxe- 
ehurches  should  be  dealt  with  a-s  lay  fees,^  that  the  baronial  Si's  femu'l- 
character  of  the  pR'lates  should  be  distinctly  aflirmed,  was  'f^'"'"  "'' 
no  more  than  putting  into  shape  what  had  been  eustora,  li^ntU 
if  not  law,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Rtifus.     ITiat  the 
King  should  receive  the  revenues  of  vacant  prelacies  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  logical  doduetion  from  their  baronial 
character,"  though  ou  this  point  the  promise  of  Henry  the 
First  might  certainly  have  been  pleaded  on  the  other  side. 
Of  the  ring  and  staff  nothing  is  said ;  but  the  provision  Eleotiun 
that  tha  election  of  prelates  should  he  made  in  the  King's 
chapel,  with  his  assent  and  with  the  assent  of  those  of 
his  councillors  whom  he  should  think  lit  to  summon,  was 
only  another  form  of  the  old  prtvcess  of  appointment  by 
the  King  and  his  AVitan.*     In  all  these  poiuts   we  may 
fairly  say  that   Henry   put  ibrth    no  claim   which  could 
not  be  justified  cither  by  the  octnal  practice  of  some  of 
his  predecessors   or  by  fair  inference  from  their  practice. 
The  Constitutions  were  no  mere  innovations  of  his  own. 
but  it  was  perfectly  natunil  that  to  extreme  ecelesiiistical 
zealots  they  should  appear  in  t!mt  light. 

In  short,  the  attempted  legislation  of  Henry  the  Second,  Hunry'* 
while  it  forestalled  the  successful  legislation  of  Henry  the  jjromaiurauj 


'  Sm  abov«>  p.  ajj. 
«  SB«aboTB,pp.378,379. 


*  Ckp.  i.  {Select  ClurteTs,  i.  13a). 

*  See  vol  U.  p.  66.  CCSelectCluurU!rB,p  130. 
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oa.  xxvn.  Eighth,  was  very  little  more  tbnn  a  codification  of  th© 
law  of  Eadwanl ;  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  codification 
of  the  law  of  the  elder  Henry.  But  the  attempt  was 
premature.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  ago  ran  the  other 
way,  and  those  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  nation  which 
the  legislation  of  Ilenn.'  the  Second  would  have  won 
for  us  at  u  blow  had  to  be  won  bit  by  bit  during  a 
struggle  of  four  hundred  years.  But  there  are  other 
points  in  these  Constitutions  which  throw  light  on  other 
i[ucstions   which  have  been   discussed  in  earlier  chapters. 

ThoJurjf.  The  passages  which  assume  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
the  recognition  of  twelve  men  show  that  Henry's  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  jury  had  already  been  taken.' 

Onliutii/Q  On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutions  contain  what  is 
probably  the  first  discjualifying  provision  to  be  found 
in  any  English  statute.  The  son  of  the  villain  wab 
not  to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  his  lord.* 
Granting  the  rights  of  the  lord  over  his  villain,  such  a 
prohibition  is  a  natural  inference  from  them.  But  it 
stands  out  in  marked  opposition  to  the  elder  principles 
alike  of  the  Christian  CImrch  and  of  the  law  of  England, 
and  it  called  forth  a  burst  of  indignant  condemnation 
from  an  admirer  of  the  Primate  in  another  land.^ 


of  TiUoirii. 


I 


Henry's 
Utcr  Ic^^ 
tntioa. 


It  was  out  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  that  the 
<|uarrel  arose  which  marks  the  middle  period  of  Henry's 
reign.  But,  even  during  the  time  of  quarrel,  the  work 
of  legislation  did  not  atop.  Three  great  acts  of  Henry's 
reign,  the  first  of  which  was  put  forth  while  the  con- 
troversy was  at  its  height,  may  be  looked  on  as  summing^ 


'  Cap.  t{.  "  VioecimieB  requisitus  ab  epUcopo  facdot  junuti  duoUeoiro 
legftle«  bcnnitiM  de  vicineto,  seu  de  TiUa,  coram  epiioopo,  quod  i&de  vsrit*- 
toin  secuDduni  oonaciontiam  suain  manifctitabuDt." 

'  Cap.  xvi.  "  FUii  ruBticunim  non  debeni  ordinarl  atwqoe  ninnau 
domini  de  cujiu  terra  nati  ^ig;no«cunttir."     But  wtx  Select  Chartera,  130. 

'  See  the  ftmragn  quoted  from  Qaraier  in  UUtorical  Eamyi,  p.  lo^ 
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Up  his  reforms  lo  the  admiuistration  of  the  law.     These  en.  xxvii.*  * 
are  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  revised  and  enlarged  ten  years '^'l^-'**'' 
later  in  the  Assize  of  Northampton,  and  the  intermediate  don. 
document   called   the  Inquest   of   Sheriffs.     This   last   is-     j 
perhaps  less  an  actual  statute  than  a  series  of  administra- quoat  of 
tive  instructions.    In  all  of  them  we  see  the  care  with  which  nyo. 
Henry  worked  for  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  The  Aauie 
througfhout  the  land,  and,  above  alt,  for  its  establishment  hAmiiion. 
in  swell  a  shape  as  to  enable  every  man  to   have  justice  ^^^ 
done   to    him   in    the    Kinff*8    name.     The   two   Assizes  Proceod- 


regulate  the  inquisitions  to  l>e  held  by  the  King's  Jud^s  tho  King'a 
in    every    shire   and   in   every   hundred,    without   re^rd  J"'^*** 
to    local   privileges.^     And    they  provide   distinctly   that 
all   such   inquisitions   shall  be    made  by  the   oaths  of  a 
lawful  jury.^    The  assize  by  recognitors  is  the  great  and  The  Koog- 
favourite   institution   of   Hcnrj'.     In   his   legislation   ^'he^yj^^i^ 
ordeal   becomes   something  secondary,  and   the   wager  '^*'!*'?"!L,^ 
battle  seems  to  have  been  discouraged  by  him  in  the  sume  and  wB^er 
spirit  in  which  he  forbade  the  tournament.     The  superior 
merits  of  inquiry  by  the  oath  of  twelve  lawful  men,  ivs 
contrasted  with   the   uncertainty  of  the  judicial  combat, 
are  strongly  set  forth  by  the  Justiciar  Randolf.^     At  the  Dwnruc- 
same  time,  the  Justices  wore  to  look  carefully  to  the  de-  <»rtlw. 

'  AsRZo  of  Clurendon,  8,  9  (R.  Howden,  ii.  148 ;  Select  Chartunj,  ij8). 
All  nwD  are  to  come  "ita  quod  nnriiiB  remanc&t  pro  libnrtiite  nliqtm  quam 
k&bMt,  rel  curiiii,  vel  soca  quam  Uftbuerit." 

'  lb.  I.  TheaHuelsto be  taken  **perxii.Iej;alioreihotnme(tdehiuidrc<lo, 
et  per  iv.  legoliarm  homioet  de  qiiiUibet  villafai.  per  merotnentum  quod  iUi 
verum  diounl." 

'  TVoctotUH  de  I.^buy.  u.  7  (PhiUipt,  U.  31,6).  "Est  AUtetn  magn* 
anImi  r«g*le  qaoddam  beneHrtum,  clcmontia  principiii  do  coQulio  proccnim 
populU  indoltum,  quo  vits  heixiiauiii  ot  staluH  Integritati  tftin  walubriter 
cdtuulitur,  ut  Id  jure,  quod  quii  In  tibcm  Boli  touomonto  puwidet,  rctiiicndo^ 
duttUi  coHum  Ueclinaro  potiHuut  boiuinc«  ambiguum."  Tbiii  ia  iu  the  npirit 
of  Aniold'ii  oomment  on  tbo  Legis  Actio  (History  of  Rome,  i.  277);  "  It 
iiUndB  appoaod  to  all  those  acts  of  auperviiUan  ur  violence,  by  which  the 
ignoronoe  or  poMlon  of  lUAn  bu  sought  to  obtain  the  some  end  ;  to  the 
lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  da^er  of  the  aaaaMin  or  iht 
nrurd  of  the  dutdliut  ou  the  other." 
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struction  of  castles,  the  work  in  which  Henry  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  aiwi  which 
douhtlesB  needed  largely  to  be  done  over  again  after  the 
revolt  of  his  sons  and  of  the  rcliel  Earls.  ^  The  fcndjU 
rights  of  the  Crown  are  also  to  be  looked  after,  and  monies 
and  canons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidded  to  receive  raen  of 
the  lower  sort  into  their  several  societies,  unless  they  were 
well  assured  who  they  werc.^  The  words  which  imply  a  clues 
distinction  are  unpleasant ;  otherwise  this  ordinance  may 
well  have  been  needed  to  hinder  the  offices,  and  thereby  the 
privileges,  of  the  Church  from  being  lightly  bestowed  on 
unworthy  persons.  And,  iilmost  as  if  to  make  a  special 
display  of  orthodoxy  during  Henry's  time  of  dispute  with 
the  ceclesiastical  power,  ]}cniiUic6  arc  denounced  against  all 
who  should  give  any  help  or  comfort  to  certain  heretics — 
the  first  recorded  in  our  hist<jry — who  had  been  Iat<.*l3' 
condeoined  in  a  council  at  Oxford.^  The  middle  document 
of  the  three,  the  Inquest  of  Sherifls,  shows  that  Henry,  in 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  royal  officers,  was  quite 
ready  to  hear  complaints  against  them  and  to  redress  any 
wrongs  which  they  had  done.*  Tlirough  his  whole  reign 
Henry  appears  as  appointing  and  displacing  Sherifls  and 

*  Aw!m  of  North&mpton ;  Benedict.  1  i  lo ;  Sdact  Chitrten,  X45.  "  lUtm 
joRtltbi  prorideant  tjuod  (auitelU  diniU  |>ronai  diruuitur  et  dirurod* 
bone  proeiUniAntur." 

*  Ajiwxo  of  Clarendon.  30;  Select  Chart«n,  139.  They  are  not  to  reoeivc 
"aliquem  de  populo  minuto  id  monochum  ve\  o&nonioum  rel  ttmtresa, 
donee  sdfttur  do  qiuJi  toiUmomo  ipw  faorit,  dm  ipw  fuerit  inlinntn  md 
murUtm." 

'  Ajuic  of  ClarendiHi,  a  I :  W.  Map,  63.  He  Bct«d  difFerently  on  Ihv 
contineot  at  a  later  stAgc  <if  his  reign.    He«  R.  Howden.  ii.  373. 

*  On  the  dopostion  uf  the  Sheritfii,  ico  Bonodict,  i.  j  ;  R-  de  Mcmi«,  1 1 70 ; 
SbIocI  Charten,  140 ;  Cvnst  Uldt.  473.  But  •ome  of  tbo  depuaed  SlierilFi 
were  replaced,  ^et  ip^  poetea  niulla  crudeUoree  exiiterunt  quam  nnt^ 
ftierunt-**  Ct  the  complaiate  of  John  of  Saliahury,  Polyo.  t.  15  (iii.  Jij). 
The  oontrwt  b<;tweeD  the  royal  aiui  the  popular  oourta  oomcfl  out  wfava 
Eleaiior,  after  the  death  of  her  buaband  (Ben.  li.  74\  ordeni  the  releaM  of 
all  who  were  "  ret«nU  per  voluntatem  ragiH  vel  justitiie  ejus,  qui  nan  eMettt 
reteoti  per  commQne  rectam  cosnitatoa  rd  hundred]  " 
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otlier  officers,  mapping  out  the   circoits    of  Jadges,  in- ob.  xxni. 
creasing  and  lee&cning  their  numbers,  as  eecmed  at  each 
moment  most  likely  to  promote  his  objects.^     At  no  time  Acdvity  * 
in  English  bietory,  till  we  reach  the  reign  of  Edward  the  tioo 
First,  was  the  work  of  legislation  so  busy.     We  might 
almo&t  eay  that  the  great  eourue  of  our  hiWj  the  law  of 
King  Eadward  as  amended  by  King  William,  was  first  put 
into  a  sygfematic  and  authoritative  shape  by  the  care  of 
Henry  and  bis  great  Justiciar. 

Two  more  ordinances  of  our  first  Angerin  King  mast  The  Ajaxe 
also  be  mentioned.     One  of  them  sets  him  before  us  in  a  ,,m 
Fl^ecially  Knglish  point  of  view,  while  the  other  reminds  us 
that  we  are  »titl  dealing  with  Kings  who  were  strangers 
and,  on  one  side  of  them  at  Icust,  oppressors.     Saving  a 
few  technical  phrases  of  feudal  law,  King  Henry's  Assize  of 
Arms  might  have  been  put  forth  by  Cnut  or  /Elfrcd.   Henry 
had   tried   feudal  levies,  and  he  had  found  it  convenient 
to  commute  the  military  sei*\'ioc  of  kis  feudal  tenants  for  a 
payment  in  money.    He  had  tried  mercenary  troo|>s,  and  he  Uscofnie 
had  found  that,  in  England  at  Icasit,  their  presence  was  not 
to  be  borne,  save  in  a  moment  of  extremity  to  drive  out 
others  of  their  own  kind.^    For  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  Ho  racog- 
he  fell  back  on  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the  land,  and  p,,rd. 
his  ordinance  enforces  the  right  and  duty  of  every  free  Eng- 
lishman to  bo  ready  fur  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth  with 
the  arms  bcBtting  his  own  degree  in  the  common  weal  tb.^ 

*  See,  unmig  otlier  initaDoes,  one  of  the  pssaaifes  ({iioted  above,  p.  412. 

*  In  1174  Heiuy  oomoi  back,  bringing  Uitt  BrahAnijDtu  witli  bim,  but  It 
i«  to  fight  agihuit  tlie  rebel  Karl  uf  Norfulk,  wbo  hold  Frutiltnghom  "  oum 
magna  multitutUac  Flikiulrensiiini."  Benedict^  i.  73.  CC  51,  and  Prafhoe,  U. 
cviii-cx.     Sec  Paali.  iiL  107. 

'  We  niAy  iufleeet  use  such  words  when  we  read  In  the  third  tectloD 
(Select  Charteni,  147),  "  Ildm  omncA  biirgennci  et  tota  commana  liberwum 
hODilniim  habeant  wbitiImuh  et  cajKillet  furri  el  lanceaui."  Seo  ConHt. 
Hut.  i.  591.  Compare  Prcfibceto  Benedict,  ii.  cxv,  Ann.  War.  ti8i.  But 
tb«  DoblcKt  tribute  to  Heniyft  legiitUtion  in  thi«  matter  ii  found  in  tfa* 
ftneer  of  OerraAP  (t4.^9)i  "l^ude  fiwTtuin  cat  ut  nistici  iinperiti  vangis  et 
foeiiaribao  aaouoti  anuia  miUtarihuB  gloriarentur  tnviu." 
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CH.  xxvii.  But  ngninat  the  Asgizo  oF  Arms  we  must  set  the  Assize 

^Ui^*""  ^^^  Forest.'    On  this  point  matters  bad  perhaps  mended  a 

Forart.       little,  but  only  a  very  little.     The  legislation  of  Henry 

against  all  breaches  of  the  stern  forest  law  is  only  one 

degree  less  harsh  than  that  of  his  grandfather.^     When 

the  King's  special  pleasures  were  touched,  not  even  the 

privileges  of  the  Church  might  shelter  the  offender.     Yet 

here  too  we  see  the  growth  of  a  regular  jurisdiction,  even  in 

Nature  uf   the  administration  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  code?;  and  the 

true  nature  of  the  forests^  so  often  misunderstood,  is  clearly 

brought  out  in  them.     As  we  see  in  Domesday,  the  King's 

forest  does  not  exclude  the  property  of  other  men  within 

its  bounds ;  it  only  lays  the  owners  of  such  property  under 

vexatious  and  cruel  restrictions. 

Even  in  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  we  sec  the  carrying  out 
of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  Henry's 
favourite  institution  of  the  recognition,  the  principle  which, 
by  developement  in  different  directions,  grew  both  into 
the  Jury  and  into  the  representative  Parliament,  Tn  each 
shire  knights  were  to  be  appointed  to  boo  that  the  King's 
rights  in  the  forest  were  not  infringed.  Four  years 
later,  by  almost  the  last  act  of  his  reign,  Henry,  by  the 
authority  of  his  Witan  assembled  at  Geddington,  deereed 
the  collection  of  a  tithe  for  the  common  work  of  Christen- 


(Ua  tithe. 
It  88. 


*  Sw  R,  Howden,  H.  243,  J45, 

'  Will.  Neub.  iii.  26.  "  Venationui  delicias  Hfqaa  ut  avm  plus  justo 
dillf^ena  [of.  GIralduff,  Dc  Iiut.  Prino.  63, 70!,  in  pni^endii  tomen  poidtartim 
pro  forft  legum  traiup-cssuribus  avo  ntitior  fuit."  Hli  puuiiluuenl«  did  not 
(fo  beyond  iinprisonmcfit  or  baohhinent.  See  alao  the  Seraer  Ungnag*  of 
Ralph  Iba  Black,  167,  168.  Thu  moit  ituportani  point  w  the  oharg«  that 
**  lata  panpmun  Iocs  pasc>u»  fooJt."  See  nigo  the  itory  in  BeDedi'cfe,  1.  94 
(cf.  R.  lie  Dioeto,  587).  where  Kent;  pmcceils  against  nearly  the  whole 
nntion  for  breachm  of  the  forwit-Uw!},  and  where  tbe  JiuAtciu',  Richard  of 
Lucy.  pleadB  the  King's  own  charter  in  vain.  See  Stubba,  Prefaoa  to 
Benedict,  ii.  Uxxiii ;  S«le<:t  Oiartuni,  149;  OonU.  Hlil.  489.  8ee  alao 
Magna  Vita,  I  25,  whcro  thu  uxcouiuiuui cation  of  the  cbief  forester  would 
seem  to  oome  under  one  of  the  proviBious  of  the  ConsUtutioos  of  datvndon 
(cf.  i7«). 
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dom,  the  winning  back  of  the  Holy  City  from  Suladin.  oe.  xxni. 
As  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  local  jurors  were  to  give  their 
witness  as  to  the  liahilitics  of  particular  men  to  miiilary 
service,  so  now  throughout  the  cities  and  borongha  of 
England  the  liabilities  uf  each  man  to  the  tithe  was  in 
the  like  sort  assessed  by  local  witnesses.^  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  we  eee  a  step  in  the  dcvclopement  of  our 
ancicDt  institutions  into  forms  more  suited  to  the  new 
state  of  things. 

From  every  point  of  view  then  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Gener»l 
time  of  the  restoration  of  law  after  the  nineteen  y^ars  of  "j-'l^^^" 
anarchy,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  from  a  ^''^^• 
general  constitutional  point  of  view  and  from  the  special 
point  of  view  of  our  j^resent  subject.     Henry  legislates  for 
a  kingdom  from  which  all  practical  distinctions  between 
conquerors  and  conquered  have  vanished,  a  kingdom  in 
which  nothing  but  a  few  formnl  phrases  remains  to  tell 
men  thai  French  and  English  had  ever  been  the  names  of 
hostile  races  within  the  reahn  of  England.-    Under  Henrj',  England 
England,  though  politically  only  part  of  one  vast  dominion,  [^^  ^^l^ 

islegullva  realm  which  knows  nothing  of  the  dominions  of'°"^JP; 
*^      •  _  ■  domintnttA. 

its  sovereign  beyond  its  own  shores.  The  arms  of  England 
are  to  be  kept  for  the  defence  of  England.  No  man  is  to 
send  or  sell  weapons  of  war  ont  of  the  kingdom,  and 
no  distinction  is  dmwn  between  wholly  foreign  lands  and 


^  Benedict,  ii.  30-33 ;  Select  Clmrtera,  152.  The  dimtiketo  the  tithe  cornea 
out  in  Kalph  of  CoggeBhale.  35. 

'  The  fonuuU  in  the  cbjuiera,  "  oDonibtu  fidellbaB  vuis,  Fnnds  et  AsgUa" 
(Select  CliATtora,  i58\ktiUgoosoii,  but  it  inui>thjiv€  been  liy  this  time  a  mere 
furmula.  Tn  the  charter  uf  Lincoln  ihu  dtizutu  are  to  have  the  liburtiofi, 
customs,  and  lawn  which  thoj  had  "  tcmp'jro  EnilwAnJi  et  WiUelmi  «t 
Hcnrici  rtiyum  Anglire,"  the  phniae  ooming  over  twice.  The  suoceMion 
from  the  Old-Haglliih  Kicgs  in  thtu  aoiorted,  an^l  the  throe  periods  of  law 
are  marked  out  in  diittiuctiou  fix>m  the  annrchy  of  Stephen,  the  t^imuiy  uf 
Rufiu,  anil  what  still  doubtlem  pawed  fur  the  uKurpation  of  Harold.  This 
charter  belongs  to  quite  the  early  ;ean  of  Henry's  reign,  as  it  in  gigned  by 
Thotnaa  the  Chancellor  and  by  Henry  uf  Easex. 
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utvn,  the  King's  own  continental  dominions.'  That  the  legis- 
lative ordinances  and  the  other  i'ormal  doeuments  of  this 
reign  are  mainly  drawn  up  in  the  common  tongue  of 
Weatem  Europe  is  in  trnth,  ae  we  have  already  set*n, 
no  small  witness  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  races.  In  short, 
if  any  outwanl  tniees  of  separation  lingered  on  to  the 
beginning  of  Henry's  reign,  they  had  assuredly  vanished 
before  the  day  when  his  crown  passed  to  a  son  born  on 
English  soil,  hut  far  less  English  in  heart  than  he  himself. 


o«nermi  These  are  the  chief  features,  so  far  as  they  concern  our 

ofHeorya  special  point  of  view,  of  this  memorable  reign,  a  reign 
«>«:»»■  which  forms  one  of  the  main  cix>ehs  iu  English  history. - 
It  is  the  reign  of  a  King  who  was  bom  at  Le  Alans 
and  who  died  at  Chinon,  but  who  laboured  for  the  peace 
of  England,  and  devoted  no  small  part  of  his  busy  life 
to  the  true  welfare  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  no 
small  praise,  at  tlie  moment  when  Henry  lived,  that  he 
could  be  spoken  of  as  the  oppressor  of  the  nobility^  and 
as  the  man  who  trampled  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
under  fool.  It  was  because  he  was  the  oppressor  of 
the  nobility,  the  man  who  for  ever  broke  the  power 
of  the  barons  of  the  Conqnest,  that  the  words  which 
sound  as  praise  in  the  days  of  the  second  Henry  would 

'  Tn  the  Axdse  of  Amu  (8)  tlio  order  is,  "  Item  nullofl  {ortot  anzui  cxtr» 
Angluun,  nid  per  praeocpbiun  dotniui  regis;  nee  alUiuis  veodAt  wma  alien! 
qui  SB  portet  ah  AngUa."  No  diHlinctidn  U  here  dmwn  between  Nomu&djr 
or  Aquiliktno  and  Kmtice  or  Ita1<r-  S<t  Giratdtu  (De  Itut.  Princ.  19)  tpenkt 
of  tho  yonng  Henry  u  having  "  miilUw  et  ma^noa  tain  Auglioanoa  qiuun 
truxnuuino6  ooupUcea  et  fautorea." 

■  See  StublM,  Prefiu»  to  Btsn^ticl,  ii.  xzxui.  *'  He  itaada  with  Alfred. 
Canute.  William  tfati  Conqueror,  and  Edward  I.  one  of  the  eonadoua  craaton 
of  £ngUab  greatneci." 

■  Giraldua.  De  Init.  Princ.  16.  73.  Ralph  tlic  block  (167-169)  qiccially 
cnUrgM  on  Henrj'H  cxnltation  of  new  men  by  giving*  Uiem  the  daoyliCcr* 
cf  tbenablns  in  marriage,  Cf.  what  Rigonl  n.y»  of  Alfonao  of  Caxtila,  v. 
39.  Hw  aame  Idea  cwuua  unt  in  another  ahape  iu  the  panegyric  oF  IU>]»h 
«f  Ooggealtale,  25. 


liave  Iwrne  au  opposite  meaning  In  the  tlays  of  the  third,  cb.  xxtu. 
But  one  other  aspect  of  Henry's  rei<^n  must  not  be  wholly  European 
passed  by.    The  King  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  ^Jf!" 
the  Pyrenees  spread  his  fame  and  inBuence,  and  therehy 
indireclly  the  fame  and  inttuence  of  his  kingxlom,  over  a 
wider  range  than  any  English  King  had  done  before  him.' 
The  days  of  Eadward  the  Uneonquered  seem  to  have  moi-e  Mwringfs 
than  come  back  when  the   daughters  of  a  King  of  the  jjiughtei 
English  were  sought  in  marriage  by  Kings  whose  king- 
doms had  in  the  days  of  Kadward  not  yet  been  brought 
back    within   the   pale    of  Christendom.'-     Daughters   of 
England  now  wore  royal  crowns  at  Toledo  and  at  Palermo, 
and,  amung  these  alliances  with  princes  of  the  Romance 
Bpeeohj  the   older  alliance  with   our  own  kinsfolk  of  the 
mainland  was  not  forgotten.     And  in  this  case  it  took 
a  special  form.     While  Joan  and  Eleanor  were  Queens,  Marriuen 
Matilda   never  rose    above  ducal    rank;   yet  the  wife   of^^JH^^py 
Henry  the    Lion   holds  an  unique   place   in   our  history  ^''*'  ^''*" 
&a  the  one  Engb'shwoman  who  was  the  mother  of  an 
Emperor.      And   all    these    distant   marrisges    had   tlieir 
l>earrng  more  or  less  direct  on  later  pages  of  our  history. 
The  Saxon  alliance  helped  to  keep  up  the  old  connexion  otto  the 
Iwtween   England  and  Germany,  and  to  make   it  closer 
still   in   the   next  generation,   when   the  diadem   of  the 
Cicsars  was  borne  by  one  who  bad  been  marked  out  at 
various  times  as  Earl  of  York,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and   heir   of  the  Scottish    crown.^     The   connexion  with 

'  Magnih  Vita,  5a,  75  ;  Peter  of  RUiis,  i.  195  ;  Will.  Neiib.  W-  4.  "  Re({iH 
auf«]u  mipnt  omnea  <|ii!  hactenun  in  /Vnglia  regniutsu  noKCt-baiitur  latius 
dominantij*,  hoc  eat  ab  ultuuU  Scotiie  SoibuB  fA  moutos  usquo  PyreuBoiii 
in  ouDctis  rvgionibus  nomen  oelebre  habcbatiir."  W.  Map,  60.  "  Rex 
uo*t«r  Henrious  seciindui  cujuj  pot««tAt«m  totus  fcra  Hniet  orbis."  Com- 
pare Gbmldoit,  Do  Inat.  Priuc.  1 2,  13,  55 ;  R.  de  Diceto,  541,  6it  ;  Chron. 
8.  Albini,  1152;  Will.  Arm.,  ap.  Duchesne,  v,  134;  T.  Wyket,  1152.  On 
the  geneml  European  podtioii  of  Heiiry,  see  Stubbs,  Preface  to  Bonedict, 
ii.  XV ;  Prefnce  to  R.  Howdcn,  ii.  lixxiL 

'  On  the  maniitgeti  of  Henry's  daughters,  see  B.  de  Dtceto,  616. 

"  i:ee  the  Tuioiu  carldomi  giroa  or  proniiwd  to  Otto  the  mq  of  Henry* 


tm.m>  'I 

I 


Fourth. 


ItA^TAU 

policy  of 
Ilciury. 


^^11^^^  relations  and  in  the  political  events  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  it  took  its  nohlest  form 
when  the  younger  Eleanor  came  back  to  the  land  of  her 
ancoiitross  to  be  the  wife  of  the  greatest  of  its  King^.  The 
Sicilian  connexion  might,  a  generation  earlier,  Imve  posGed 
for  a  tribute  from  one  Norman  King  to  another ;  it  nov 
rather  marked  the  way  in  which  both  parties  in  the  great 
Italian  strife  looked  to  Henry  us  a  possible  friend  or  a 
possible  enemy.  Yet  it  was  by  a  kind  of  irony  of  fate 
that  the  King  who  was  fighting  the  Ghibelline  battle 
in  his  own  island  should  find  his  nearest  continental 
allies  in  Guclfs  by  blood  or  by  policy.  We  turn  away 
iu  sadncsa  from  the  gloomy  end  of  the  King  who  did 
justice  and  made  peace,  aa  we  entered  with  gladness 
on  his  bright  beginnings.  From  one  who,  with  all  bis 
faults  and  crimes,  we  must  revere  as  one  of  the  con- 
scious founders  of  the  greatness  of  Englandj  we  havt 
to  turn  to  Kings  who  indeed  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  Henry's  work,  but  who  did  it  only  as  unwilling  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  men  greater  and  better  than 
themselves. 


on        After  a   great  King  came   a   kuight-errant-     The  un- 

t£e  yint    "l^tif^  eldest  son   of  Henry,  the  younger  King  of  the 

"^9-  same  name,  had  died  before  his  father,  leaving  the  next 

Bu  Chirac  place  to  another  son  not  Icbb  undutiful.     Richard,  already 

for  many  years  Count  of  hie  mother's  Poitou,^  succeeded 

the  father  from  whose  corpse,  so  the  tale  ran,  blood  flowed 

at  his  presence,  in  witness  of  his  jMirricide.^     In  him  we 

have  again  the  chivalrous  Rufus  ^vith  a  slight  exchange 

of  vices.     Bufus,  blasphemer  of  his  God,  was  still  dutiful 


afterwiirds  Uie    Emperor   Otto  tlie   Fourth,  by  hu  uncle  Richard  in  R. 
UowJen,  liL  66,  39S,  308.    Compsro  iv.  83,  116. 

>  See  Jo.  Bar.  Ep.  U4  0'-  >  3^)- 

*  Beoedici.  ii.  71 ;  R.  Uowdoi,  il  367. 
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to  bis  father ;   RicharJ  reconciled  the  hreach  of  every  dut)"  cb.  ixrn.] 
of  a  maa,  u  sou,  and  a  King  with  some  degree  of  at  least 
formal   pietVj*  and  with  special  zeal   for  the  Holy  War. 
Yet  meaner  and  more  grasping  after  money  than  Eufus 
himself,  Richard  ahowed  a  oei-tain  real  power  of  forgiving 
offences   which   differs   from  the  mere  pride  which  kept 
Bufus    from   avenging   himself  on   those   whom   he    de* 
spificd.-     Born  as  he  was  on  English  soil,  no  King  ever  Un-Knt:- 
had   le^s    of  English    feeling ;    none   cared    less   for   the  t^r  of  hit 
welfare  of  England;  none  so  system  a  tically  made  himself  "^P'" 
a   stranger  to   her.     In   the   camp    before   Acre,   in   the 
dungeon   of  the   Austrian,   before  the   walls  of  Chaluz, 
Richard   of  Poitou   appears  in   every   land  and   in   every 
character  except  that  of  a  King  of  the  Knglish  dwelling 
and  reigning  in  bis  own  kingdom.     Yet  the  reign  of  the 
foreign-hearted  ahsentoe  was  a  reign  under  which  the  law 
and  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  prospered.     They 
grew  and  prospered,  because  a  King  who  would  have  done 
nothing  for  them  in  hi»  own  person  kept  himself  constantly 
absent  from  his  kingdom.     Not  under  Richard,  but  under  Courtitu- 
Riehard's  ministers,  the  work  of  Henry  went  on.    More  vwico 
than  one  step  in  constitutional  progress  dates  from  his  time.  ^„^tore 
And  even  his  career  in  the  East  and  his  general  fame  as  a 
warrior  did  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  England  in  other 
lands;'*  it  did  something  perhaps  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  national  pride  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 

The  Poitevin  Count,  childless  and   unmarried,  became  cv^hinniiou 

nf  Rtch&nl. 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  King  of  the  English  without  September 

3.  ii89- 

'  K.  Cogg«8liale,  91,97. 

'  Tliuro  were  perhaps  two  Ktilea  to  our  Tame  in  tliotse  (Ujit,  for  KicKard  of  the 
Deviuja  (20)  Mjrs,  "  Greeuli  ct  ^icoU  omncK  hiiuc  regcm  Bai|uenles  ^ngloi 
et  caudatos  [se«  nbove,  p.  367}  nominahout."  Tliia  writer  aeenui  to  ipeak 
of  WUliam'i  forcM  as  "  Angli "  more  Byntematically  than  anybody  vUe.  See 
espeobJljr  pp.  16,  ;6.  William  of  Armorioa  always  opealu  id  the  Bome  way. 
In  Book  iii.  (Duchenno,  v.  136)  we  wea  read,  "Iiaperiunique  ferat  An- 
glorum  GalHcus  ulcro.'* 
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forgotten. 
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voluDteers 
Uiuler  the 
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Sin[>eror». 


L>ralh  of 
the  Bm- 
peror 
Fredericlc. 
June  to, 
1190. 


any  opposition  on  either  side  of  the  sea.^  By  this  time 
the  new  notion  of  strict  hereditary  rig-ht  and  the  subtler 
notion  of  represeutaiion  liad  taken  such  root  that,  in  the 
earlier  port  of  Richard's  reij^n,  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son 
of  his  deceased  brother  Geoffrey,  seems  to  have  been  looked 
on  as  in  some  sort  the  heir  of  the  kingdon).  But  again 
all  Biich  schemes  came  to  nothing,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  Richard's  reign  nothing  more  was  heard  of  an  heirship 
so  contrary  to  all  English  precedent.  The  new  Kin^  vras 
crowned  ;  after  a  few  characteristic  acts  of  g^enerosity  and 
meanness,*  he  set  forth  on  the  Crusade,  the  CruE:ade  on 
which  his  father  had  vowed  to  g^  but  had  been  hindered 
from  going  by  Richard's  own  rebellion.  Englishmen  of  both 
races  had  already  shone  in  earlier  holy  wars,  and  it  is  of 
almost  higher  interest  to  read  that,  beside  actual  crusaders 
in  Pak'siine,  Englishmen,  forerunners  of  Byron  and  Church 
and  Hastings,  had  been  fighting  under  the  eagles  of  the 
Eastern  C^sar  ag^ainst  the  Turkish  invaders  of  Christen- 
dom.^ The  Crusade  had  indeed  lost  its  head,  itt  chief 
highest  in  rank  and  in  character,  when  the  great  Frederick 
died  in  the  waters  of  the  Kydnoa.  But  Richard  and  Philip 
went  on  their  way,  to  do  something  by  their  quarrels  in 
Palestine  towards  strengthening  the  national  rivalry  which 
had  grown  up  between  their  kingdoms.  So  in  Sicily,  in 
Cyprus,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  Richard  wrought  deeds 
which  made  the  name  of  England  famous,  but  which  other- 
wise form  no  part  of  English  history.   But  meanwhile  erents 


*  Rkthani'i  combined  hrrulitary  and  electlre  rif^fat  (of.  voL  Q.  p.  13)  h 
brouifht  OQfc  bj  R.  d«  Diceto,  647.  WUliaiii  of  Armarica,  on  the  other  buul 
(Duchesne,  v.  135),  oeema  to  speak  of  hereditary  Buoc«aBlon  aa  aomethliig 
^Mcially  Eo^iab.    Of.  bk  KtUiig  forth  of  olecUve  numardiy  in  Qfommaj 

C14O. 

'  Cf.  Benedict,  u.  76,  90. 

*  See  the  loCU<r  of  the  Emperor  Mannel  to  Henry.  R.  Hoirden.  H.  104, 
where  he  deacrtbee  bu  expedition  agunst  tbe  Tnrka  ;  "  (jratum  habuImaH 
qnod  ^luoadam  BobUitatiii  tuai  prinolpes  acvidit  interaaw  Dobiacum."  Thaaa 
mmt  be  different  Troiu  the  Warungiaof). 
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were  going  on  in  the  kingdom  which  Richard  had  for-  ca.  xxvii. 
saken  which  are  of  more  moment  for  our  purpose  than 
the  de«ds  of  the  Lion-heartod  King  himself. 

One  of  Ricliard's  many  ways  of  raiaing  money  had  been  Releaw  of 
to  release  the  King  of  Scots  from  the  special  obligations  by  scotUnd 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  Henry.*     Here  of  course  JjJ^^^" 
was  an   opening  for  further  questions  as  to  the  relations  obll^tion«. 
between  the  Imperial  and  the  vassal  kingdom.     But  this 
point  was   not   stirred   as   yet ;   the  political   interest   of 
Richard's   reign  lies  nearer  home.     The  chief  power  was  wniiam 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  a  Norman  clerk  named  c2p, 
William  Longchamp,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Kly.*  S'bST 
This  man  was  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  and  was  ufEly. 
remarkable  for  an  ostentatious  contempt  for  Englishmen, 
which  was  shown  in  the  most  offensive  forms.    But  the  way 
in  which  his  ignorance  and  his  contempt  are  recorded  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  to  the  thorough  fusion 
of  the  two  races.^     This  enemy  of  the  Euglibh  nation  was  Bi»  over- 
overthrown  by  a  common  movement  of  the  nation  which  octobwio, 
he  had  insulted.     "Without  any  royal  writ,  but,  like  some  ^*9'' 
fiimous  assemblies  before  and  nfler,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
inherent  power  which  was  older  than  kingship,  the  Witan 
of  England,  Bishops,  Barons,  and  London  citizens,  came 
together  within    the  walls   of  the   great  city,  under  the  John  pre- 
leadership  of  the  King's  brother  Earl  John.     To  find  one  councS. 
who  afterwards  became  the  most  hateful  of  tyrants  playing 
the  part  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  or  William  of  Orange 
has  indeed  a  strange  sound  ;  but  it  may  possibly  help  to 
explain  bome  later  and  puzzling   passages    in   our   story. 
The  assembly  which  thus  camo  together  did  not  indeed 
depose  the  absent  King;    but   it   set   aside  the  minister 
whom  he  had  appointed;  it  debated  and  accepted  the  royal 

'  Sec  R.  nowdcn,  iii.  s^. 

*  Hii  chBractvr  anil  history  are  disctuaed  tn  StublM*  Pre&oe  to  R.  HowdoD. 
tii.zxzvii.  CtAnn.  W»v.  1197.        '  Booaboro,p.  5i7,aiulApp«iidU  W. 
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appointment  of  another  minister,  and  of  it«  own  anihon' 
it  placed  John,  in  his  momentary  character  of  j^triot,  at  the 
head  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  in  some  sort  delivered.' 
The  man  whom  the  nation  thus  raised  wa£  presently 
found  in  hi»  more  natural  character,  conspiring  against 
King  and  country  with  a  foreign  prince;  but  the  &ct 
that  John  had  once  shown  himself  as  the  leader  of 
Englishmen  against  one  whom  all  Englishmen  looked 
upon  afi  a  common  enemy  is  not  without  its  importance.^ 

Then  came  the  captivity  of  the  King,  his  ransom,  the 
homage  done  by  him  to  the  Emperor,  his  investiture,  per- 
haps with  the  kingdom  of  England,  |>orhaps  only  with  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  For  Richard  personally  to  become 
the  man  of  Ctcsar  conld  he  no  degradation  to  one  who  waa 
alre^idy  the  man  of  Philip  of  Paris.  And  such  a  homage 
could  in  no  way  toneh  the  independence  of  his  kingdom. 
It  is  another  matter  if  we  accept  the  report  that  Richanl 
surrendered  the  crown  of  England  to  TIenry  the  Sixth,  and 
received  it  again  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Empire."*     Sacb 

'  See  Benedict,  U.  ai.i ;  R.  de  DicsLo,  664:  Stabbfl,  Pirfitce  to  R. 
Howden,  JJi.  Uxix.  Jtilin  was  "  Muuuaua  rector  totliu  regni."  B.  Div.  j8. 
The  form  of  th«  not  ninB,  "Placuit  Joiianni  iTHtri  regis  et  omnibus  ^i- 
scopia  ct  comitibufl  nc  hMronihuit  et  civlbus  Luudoniknim,**  Cf.  Mnc\ulky, 
H.  583.  Tlie  uscmbtj  veiy  properly  "ooncesserunt  civibas  Lan>lonisniiii 
Dommunem  niAm/'  uid  the/  all  swore  to  EktI  Jnbn  ss  successor  to  tbe 
erDwn  U  the  King  died  ohildleM.  Cf.  Rich»rd  of  the  Devizes,  ag,  sad 
•spedftlWbudonuncintionof  the"conunun{»."53,  54.  Bai,bcforo  Richanl 
oomes  back,  John  in  deprived  of  his  estsias  '*  per  commune  conmlium  repu  " 
tn  fto  Msembly  held  by  tbo  Arcbbti^op.  On  tlio  whole  story,  e^peuMlly 
tlie  action  of  I>mdon,  sao  Falgravo,  Introduction  to  RotuU  Curia  Regis,  It. 
Ivi;  cf  xcv.  scvi. 

*  John's  momentary  pc^ulority  comes  ont  in  R.  DIt.  29]  "Ibat  p«r 
jrvgioDoo  popalDsior.  dm  probibebAt  saoa  se  rt^  Domiiuntcs  faondeto.'* 

*  The  homage  of  Richard  for  Kn^laud.  and  the  oniiTigement  to  pay  *n 
aimual  tribute,  are  asserted  in  the  wtrougcet  tenns  by  Bogerof  Howden.  i3, 
aoa.  But  he  adJs  that  the  Emperor  ou  his  denth-bed  released  Riohan! 
from  the  tribute,  if  not  from  the  houugc.  Prose&tly  (iiL  335)  RiohanI  Is 
invostcd  with  lh«  kingdum  of  Burgundy,  on  which  the  historian  reniNrki 

at  the  Emperor  had  no  real  authority  there,   Cf.  his  gmtgraphy  in  iij.  5}. 


* 
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HOMAGE   AND   RANSOM   OF  RICHARD.  ^0] 

nn  act  was  indeed  a  giving  up  of  the  position  held  by  en.  xxni. 

England   in  the  world.     It  was  a  pulling  down  of  the 

fahric  which  liad  heen  built  up  by  j^theltitan  aud  Cnut,  by 

"William  and  by  Richard's  own  father.     We  can  only  plead 

for  Richarfl  in  the  bauds  of  Henry,  as  we  have  pleaded  for 

Harold  in  the  hands  of  William,  and  eay  that  no  act  of 

either  Earl  or  King  could  bind  tbe  English  nation  to  an 

act  which  her  national  Council  never  confirmed.     And  in 

any  case  Richard  did  not  reach  the  lowest  depth.     It  was 

less  humbUng  for  England  to  become  a  fief  of  tbe  Roman 

Emperor  than  it  was  to  l)ecome  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 

In  any  case  the  homage  paid  to  Ctesar  was  purely  formal ; 

but  the  price  which  luid  to  be  paid  to  him  was  practical 

indeed.     England  liad  to  pay  heavily  for  tho  ransom  of  a  RichArd'i 

King  who,  as  far  as   she  was  concerned,  might  as  well 

have  spent  his  time  in  the  dungeons  of  Germany  as  on 

the  battle-fields  of  Gaul.     By  feudal  law  the  captive  lord 

might  claim  an  aid  of  his  men  for  bis  ransom ;  yet  it  is  by 

no  means  clear  that  even  this  exaction  was  made  without 

the  consent  of  the  nation  in  it.<i  Great  Council.*    Tlien  came  HU  Conn- 

the  King's  return,  his  Great  Council  in  which  he  for  once  tingham! 

appeared  as  an  English  King,  sitting  in  lawful  judgement  *'*'*^  3«» 

on  his  rebels  and  asking  for  money  in  constitutional  form,- 

A  new  coronation  was  held  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  Hisoormut- 

captivity  and  his  foreign  homage,  and  Richard,  once  again  Winchen- 

full  King  over  England,  hastened  to  leave  England  for  'f'"' .. 

It  nuy  h&ve  b«en  ui  eJther  of  these  chimctera  that  Richard  w*»  summcmed 
in  1189  (it.  37)  to  rote  at  the  next  ol&ction  of  a  King  of  tho  Rnmaiu.  For 
other  whemeB  of  the  Emperor,  see  Roger,  iii.  .^oi.  It  ahoiild  bo  notod  thiit 
Kicbard  lu  turn  rocoivwl  the  homage  of  Hoveral  German  prinoea  (B,  Uowden, 
Ui.  234),  tad  if  said  to  have  bunulf  received  MHne  rotes  at  the  next  eleotknu 
R.  Coggoahale,  88. 

'  On  this  jtoint,  iee  Stubbt,  Prefitco  to  Roger,  ir.  Ixxxiii. 

'  R.  Huwdcu,  iii.  240,  343.  Tlio  "  colloquium"  last«  three  days;  00  the 
third  he  »ak«  for  money  in  rather  atrong  terms,  "  conrtituit,"  ''pnecepit." 
See  Stubba,  PreEKe  to  Roger,  iv.  Uxzvi.  The  answer  to  the  Kin^  of  Soota 
la  alto  to  be  giren  "per  conaUiom  baronom  laonim." 
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CH.  urn.  ever.  For  the  rest  of  bis  reign,  his  subjects  heanl  ofliiDi 
ooly  as  one  who  was  always  asking-  for  their  money  for 
enterprises  in  which  they  had  no  concern ;  Lot,  both  tfaeo 
and  aflerwards,  it  was  throngh  royal  demands  for  money 
that  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  strengthened. 

In  tnith,  while  Richard  was  figuring  l>efore  the  world 
in  the  chivalrous  brilliancy  of  a  Count  of  Poitoa,  the  more 
prosaic  duties  of  a  King  of  England  were  well  and  faith- 
fully discbax-ged  by  Archbishop  Ilubert.     In  the  romantic 
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Ii93-t205, 
lurticiar     view  of  these  times  this  prelate  is  looked  on  as  the  enemy, 

J^  '  perhaps  the  murderer,  of  the  last  champion  of  the  elder 

of  his  ad-     England  aguinst  the  Norman.     That,  in    the  later   days 

tton.  o^  Richard,  William    the    son  of  Osbert  raised  a  move- 

Sedition  i>r  ment  in  the  city  of  London  which  was  said  to  be  ander- 

Fitz-  token  on  bc-half  of  the  poor  aguinst  the  rich,  is  beyond  all 

tiqt^       doubt.     The  writers  of  his  own  day  speak  of  him   as   a 

traitor,  but   they  allow  that  his  followers  deemed  him  a 

saint  and  a  martyr,  and  the  judgement  of  his  followers  was 

adopted    by  a  patriotic  historian  of  the  next  age.'     But 

whether  we  take  the  worst  or  the  best  view  of  William's 

objects,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  in  any 

sense  a  champion  of  "  Saxons'*  against  Normans,  except  in 

that    indirect  way  in  which    the   champion    of  the    poor 

against  the  rich  must  have  been  the  champion  of  a  class 

whose   forefathers   were  mainly  English   ogainst   a   class 

whose    forefathers    were    mainly    Norman.      Of  conecions 

enmity,  even  of  conscious   distinction,  between   the   two 

races  in  England  the  authentic  annals  of  Richard's  reign 

do  not  supply  a  single  trace.' 

I>BYeIt»*-       The   administration  of    Hubert  nndoubtedly   marks   a 
ment  of  the  •       »       i       i  /.  .  ■  • 

re|mwD-     stage  m  the  developemenlof  the  representative  principle  in 

England.      I   have   sjioken    elsewhere   of    the    important 


tsUw 

principle. 


< 


*  See  Appeadix  ZZ. 

'  BlohardUnu^hJul  toptauutbo  "fid<»AiiglanuD"  vithout  dutinctida* 
R,  de  JDkMto,  675. 
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effecte  of  the  practice  of  specially  summoning  particular  oh.  sitiu 
persons,  whether  for  legislative,  jadicial,  or  anj  other  pur- 
poses.*    The  earliest  object  of  the  summons  is  to  secure  Practice 
a  due  attendance  of  (]ualified   persons ;    the  old   law  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  reeve  and  the  four  men  of 
each  township  has  simply  this  object.     The  Biumnons  to 
the  logisJativo  assembly  has  a  further  object,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  those   persons  or  classes  of  persons  whose 
presence  is  specially  wished  for.     This  last  process,  as  we 
have  seen,  led  to  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
separate  body.     The  summons  in  its  other  form  led  alike 
to  the  Jury  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  important 
steps  in  the  direction  of  both  those  institutions  were  taken 
during  the  practical  regency  of  Hubert.     Richard  was  but 
little  of  a  l^slator ;  he  was  nothing  of  an  administrator  or 
a  financier.     His  one  object  was  to  screw  money  out  of  his  Richani'i 
kingdom.     Wherever  Richard  acted  personally,  everything ' 
was   to  be  sold,  and  no  commodity  seems  to  have   been 
found  more  marketable  than  the  honour  of  a  chivalrous 
King.     No  pretence  was  too   base   for   the   hero   of  the 
Lion's  Heart,  if  money  could  be  gained  by  it.'     As  usual, 
there  was  an  incidental  good  side  to  ext^irtion  and  venality. 
If  Richard  >\'ith  one  hand  took  money  for  allowing  the 
tournaments  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  Church  and 
State    had    hitherto   forbidden,   be   took   money   on  thcHischu- 
other    hand    no    leas    readily   for    granting   charters    to  ^|L*"|^ 
boroughs  on  a  scale  which  makes  his  reign  one  of  the 
great   landmarks  in  munieipul   history.^     But   the  Arch- 
bishop and  Jiislioiar  had  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
nation  in  a  way  more  83'stematic  and  intelligent  than  these 


eztortiou. 


'  See  ftbore,  p.  408. 

'  No  trick  CftD  weQ  b«  shftblner  Ihaa  Bicbanra  denial  of  ha  own  bmI  la 
B.  Bonden.  iit.  367  ;  Ann.  Wav.  1 19S  ;  R.  Co^iceflbiile,  93.  Directly  after 
come  the  licences  for  the  tonmamenU.  Cr.R.deDioeto,676:  Stubtu^Conit 
Bi<t.  i.  506.    On  bis  genorU  vennlity,  we  B.  Div.  lo. 

'  Sec  Select  Chartcn.  349,  256. 
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ca.  xmi.  nidc  financial  expedients  of  the  King.     The  position 
Hubert  was  indeed  a  hard  one  ;  be  hud,  if  possible,  to  salt 
the  King  without  oppressing  the  nation,  and  it  is  not 
very  wonderful  if  in   auoh  an  attempt  he  managed  to 
displease  both.    Both  bis  administration  and  that  of  his 
successor  GeoiTrey   Fitz-Pcter  arc   memorable  for  several 
measures  which  gave  fresh  scope  to  the  principle  of  re-        y 
pi-esLQtation  both   in   financial   and  in  judicial   matters.  ^M 
We  have  come  to  days  when  even  oppression  had   to   be  ^« 
carried   on   under  both  the   older  and  the  newer  forms 
of  freedom.     For  almost  every  purpose  a  fixed    number 
of  knights  or  other  lawfnl  men  arc  summoned.     When        ' 
Kichard   puts   forth  a  new  and  sterner   ordinance  of  the 
forests,  not  only,   as   in    his  father's   day,   are  bodies   of 
knights  appointed  to  carry  out  the  new  decree  in  all  its 
strictness,  but  the  ancient  courts  are  summoned  to  listen  to 
the  King's  will.     This  was  in  the  last  days  of  Richartl, 
under  the  Justiciarship  of   Geoffrey.     Under   the  earlier 
nile  of  the  Archbishop  the  same  principle  is  applied  to 
better  purposes.     The  summoned  knights  *  are  to  appear 
in  the  great  jndicial  ii^r  in  a  eliaratrter  answering  to  that 
of  a  Grand  Jury.*    In  the  prorlamatiou  for  the  preservation 
of  the  pence  they  appear  in  a  character  out  of  which  grew 
the  Conservators,  and  the  later  Justices,  of  the  Peace.    And, 
more  important  still,  when  a  body  of  chosen  and  sworn 
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'  On  Richkrd'a  Forest  AuIm  tee  E.  Howden,  iv.  d,  63  ;  Stabbi,  Cant. 
Bitti.  I.  51 1.  Tbb  new  Auicc  refen  ma  ita  BUodud  of  puuiahineot  to  Uw 
lawi  of  Ueiiry  Uie  Fint,  and  the  cnid  panishmenta  of  hi»  day  ooiuo  out 
mora  dLstiticUj  tbou  tlicy  do  in  tlio  Awize  uf  Uenry  the  Second.  Roe 
above,  p.  6Sa.  Un  the  other  hand  mo  the  lH(;«ud  in  IL  Weodorer.  iv. 
'35- 

'  R.  Huwdea,  ui.  163  :  Select  Cbarten,  250;  Coast.  Hist.  i.  505  ;  Preiaoe 
to  Rtiger.  ir.  Ixxxrii,  xcvii.  The  qneetioD  of  the  finro  of  the  verb  tUgwt 
U  thero  diflousttd.  It  nould  seem  that  the  knights  were  fint  naine^l  by  the 
{^heriif,  and  aflerwortld  cbo««n  in  the  County  Cuurt.  This  tnarka  a  ooo- 
Btitutiooal  ftdvauco.  i}ut  the  uuw  principle  of  refireeoutattUD  come*  ta 
•VCD  in  a  nonmuited  body. 
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knights  are  called  on  to  assetiti  the  earucage  to  be  levied  ch.  xxvn. 
on  every  shire,  we  see  that  the  day  ia  coming  when  the  *^.^'|^'**s''*"j 
same  representative  body  will  be  called  on,  not  merely  to  siiire. 
assess  an  impost,  but  to  rote  it  or  to  refuse  it.*    And,  till  the 
{K>wer  of  the  purse  should  have  fully  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  there  were  not  wanting  men  in  higher  place 
who  knew  that  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Witan  of  the 
land  to  jud^  of  the  needs  of  the  realm,  and  to  open  or 
shut  the  national  cnli'prs  at  their  discretion.     Not  for  the 
first,  not  for  the  hist  time  in  our  liistory,  we  find  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  brought  to  our  shores  to  play  the  part  alike 
of  saint  and  of  patriot.     As  Thomas  of  Loudon  had  with- 
atood  the  demands  of  the  father,  Hugh  of  Avalon  with- 
stood the  demands  of  the  son.     lu  a  Great  Couucil  held  in  Cotmcilot 
the   old  meeting-place    of  councils,    in   that  borough    of  j)^^,^^!^^ 
Oxford  where  men  had  ooiifirmcd  the  laws  of  Eadgiir  and  ?•  "97- 
of  Cnut,  the  saint  of  Lincoln,  grown  into  an  Englishman 
on  Engli«h  ground,  spoke  up  for  the  laws  and  rights  of 
Englishmen,  as  Anselm  had  done  before  him  and  as  Simon 
did   after   him.      When    Hubert,    in    the    King's    name,  Sainillugli 
demanded  English  money  to  pay  a  military  force  for  the  ^e  KimrV 
King's  foreign  wars,  he  was  met  by  the  answer  that  the  J«-'»nan'i«  »»f 
church  of  Lincoln  and  its  pastor  were  bound  to  do  faithful 
service    to   their   lord   the    King   within   his   realm,    but 
that  no  men  or  money  were  they  bound  to  contribute  for 
undertakings  beyond  tlie  sea.     The  opposition  of  the  holy 
stranger  was  backed  by  a  prelate  of  another  class,  Bishop 
Herbert   of  Salisbury,  one   of  the   old  officials  of  King 
Henry.     Their    opposition    was    successful ;    one    of   the 
great    principles    of    English    parliamentary    right    was 
established  by  the  holy  man  who,  in  his  own  words^  had 
been  brought  from  the  simple  life  of  a  hermit  to  exercise 
the  rule  of  a  Bishop,  and  who  had  made  it  liis  duty  in 
his   new   post   to   nuike   himself  master   of  all   the  lawfl 
*  See  PrefiuK  to  Bogcr.  ir.  xoir. 
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cH.  xxvn.  and  cufitoms  by  wKicK  in  his  new  office  he  would   be 
bound.  ^ 
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The  reign  of  the  absentee  kntgbt-crrant  was  followed 
by  a  reign  of  quite  another  chnracter,  one  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  the  most  marked  of  all  epochs  in  the 
work  of  winning  back  the  old  laws  of  England,  and 
making  it  plain  to  the  world  that  the  conquered  had  led 
captive  their  eonqnerors,  and  that  all  the  men  of  England 
were  once  more  Eugliehmcn.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
Richard  which  concerned  bis  island  kingdom  was  the 
removal  of  the  Archbishop  from  liis  post  of  Justiciar, 
which  the  Pope  and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  had  now 
found  out  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  ecclesiastical  duties,* 
His  successor  was  Geoffrey  Pitr-Peter,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Essex,  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Hubert,  is  memorable 
in  the  reign  which  is  now  coming.  Kichanl  died,  character- 
istically enough,  far  away  from  England,  from  Normandy, 
and  even  from  Anjou,  in  a  petty  quarrel  which  the  C<»nnt 
of  Poitiers  had  picked  with  the  Viscount  of  Limoges. 
According  to  the  foshtoD  of  the  age^  his  body  was  divided 
among  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  but  no  share  of  the 
relics  fell  to  the  lot  of  England.*  Ho  died,  after  having, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  generosity,  forgiven  the  man  who  slew 
him,  because  he  withstood  him  boldly  to  his  face.^  His 
last  act,  as  concerned  England  and  his  other  lands,  was  to 

'  Magna  Vita  S,  HagonJs,  248 ;  Genrase,  X  Scriptt.  1600 ;  R.  How<]«d,  it. 
40:  Pr«ljice.  txxxi.  Hood  xfter  (Mjigna  Vita,  255)  Siuot  Hitgh  refuioa  to 
carry  letters  from  Richard  deaianding  an  aid.  The  wbule  Ufo  of  the  Mint 
ii  full  of  penonal  aoeodotai  of  Hoiiry,  Hichard.  and  Jubn.  which  cammtmly 
bring  uut  wbattivttr  wma  good  in  all  tbrM. 

•  R,  HowdEn,  ir,  48. 
'  lb.  iii.  16 ;  ir.  84. 

*  lb.  iv.  83.  The  story  if  cbarauteristio.  He  hnnga  the  gnrrison,  keepi^ 
back  tho  itctual  ilayer  for  a  worse  fat«.  Then  he  parrJoii*  him  on  aoooaut 
of  hu  bold  xpeech.  On  the  various  itori«ii  of  tb«  dt-atb  of  Richard,  1 
Palgrava,  IntnKlucUun  to  RotuU  Curiai  Regis,  Ixxir-lxxx. 
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bcqncatli  them,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  him  to  l)cqueath  them,  ch.  xxvn. 
no  longer  to  his  nephew  of  Britannj",  but  to  his  brother  of 
Mortain.'     Here  comes  in  an  important  point  of  English 
constitutional  history,  which  is   moat  commonly  miscon- 
ceived.    In  continental  lands  the  new  doctrines  had  grown 
80  fast  that,  beyond  the  sea,  Arthur  was  deemed  io  have 
B  right  by  birth  to  the  dominions  of  his  uncle.    Anjou  ad-  Arthur 
mitted  bis  claims,  and  the  King  of  the  French  received  his  lud^d  ;„ 
homage  as  Duke  and  Count  of  all  the  Hefs  that  Richard -^J""* 
had  held  of  the  French  Crown.'     In  England  the  rights  of 
Arthur  were  unheard  of,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  thought  of  in  Normandy.     Earl  John  became 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  King  of  the  English,  without  a 
voice  being  raised  against  him.'    In  England  he  was  chosen  Coronatioii 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  fashion ;  *  and,  if  we  may  believe  May  33 
a  writer  of  a  somewhat  later  generation,  the  occasion  of  his  ^'99- 
crowning  was  taken  advantage  of  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
truest  constitutional  doctrines  that  ever  English  lips  uttered 
or  English  ears  listened  to.     It  is  said  that  Archbishop  Alle^ea 
Hubert,  before  he  poured  the  oil  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  Arehbiihop 
and  King  elect,  declared  that  no  man  had  a  right  by  Huberi. 
birth  to  the  kingship  of  England,  that  her  crown  was  the 
gift  of  the  nation  to  bestow  as  it  thought  good,  that  the 
only  limit  to  thdr  freedom  of  choice  was  that,  if  the  kingly 
house   numbered  among  its  members  a  man  lit   to  be  a 
King,  it  was  right  to  give  the  crown  of  his  fathers  to  him 
rather  than  to  a  stranger.'    The  candidate  was  accepted ; 

'  B.Howden.iv.  83.  "DIvuitJuliBDiu  fr&triflaoragntunAng'lueetonuies 
iiluu  terrM  maa^et  focii  nuti  pncdioio  Johsnni  fltluliutet  all  illifi  ifiii  nderant.'* 

'  lb.  87,  94.     We  get  a  sight  of  Arthur  in  Magna  Vita,  305. 

'  He  U  "  recttu  b«r«fl  re^is  lUcardi  frutria  sui."  The  later  notion  of  hia 
being  an  nnurper  comas  out  in  the  Annala  of  Margstn,  1199-1x04,  and  in 
the  roynlint  T.  Wjkc*.  I  Jo8.     Cf.  vol.  Hi.  p.  604. 

*  With  the  ittruigt)  exceptiaa  that  he  tllU  ni^t  uammuulcatt)  at  the  niMa 
8m  Magna  Vita,  393. 

*  8m  vol.  i.  p.  118.  It  lihouM  be  remarked  thftt  thii  is  the  eccleaiaitical 
deotioD  (see  vol.  iii.  p,  6J3).  The  civil  election  has  b«en  timuly  gone  through 
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ctf.  xxni.  John  reigned  by  the  same  right  as  Harold.  He  reigned 
o?7  hn"**"  ^  ^**^  ^^S  ^'^  granted  to  him  and  as  men  chose  him 
ftotttudun.  thereto.  It*  Jolin  was.  a&  he  is  vulgarly  called,  an  usurper, 
so  was  the  sainted  Kadward^  so  was  Eadrcd,  so  was  iElfred 
himself.  All  these  Kin^  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
son  of  an  elder  hrotlier ;  only  /Eifred  and  Eadred  and 
Eadward  were  not  troubled  with  dorainious  beyond  the  sea 
where  new-fangled  doctrines  hod  taken  root.  Nor  was 
Alfred  or  Eadred  or  Eadward  ever  BU8|»ected  of  having 
mode  away  with  liis  nephew.  Duke  John  of  Normandy 
was  chosen  King,  if  our  report  says  true,  on  account  of  his 
promise  of  kingly  virtues ;  and  it  is  well  at  this  point  to 
stop  and  remember  tliat  there  had  been  a  time  when  John 
had  been  the  leader  of  Englishmen  against  their  bitterest 
enemy.  John  then  was  no  usurper ;  neither  was  he  the 
fool  and  the  coward  which  he  has  been  so  often  called.  It 
was  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  freedom  of  England  was 
more  precious,  because  it  was  not  from  a  fool  or  a  coward, 
bat  &om  fl  man  of  courage  and  energy  that  it  was  won.* 
It  was  more  precious  still,  because  it  was  not  won  from 
a  conqueror  or  an  usurper  or  a  King  of  any  doubtful  title* 
The  English  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  its  powers, 
gave  itfi  crown  to  a  man  whom  it  deemed  worthy  to  wear 
it;  when  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the  gift,  the 
same  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  another  of  its  powers,  rose 
up  to  teach  the  world  the  lesson,  that  those  who  gave 
a  crown  are  mightier  than  him  who  receives  it. 


The  reign  of  John  is  the  time  when  the  tendencies 
which  had  been  at  work  dui-ing  the  reigns  of  his  father 
and  brother,   we   may   say  rather  which    had   been    at 

in  ft  oonncil  at  Nortbunpton.  R.  Huwden.  iv.  88.  On  the  style  of  John,, 
e^)«cUI]y  his  int«nneduite  title  uf  "  DomiuiiB  AnglLe,"  see  PjUj^rmv*,  Id- 
kzoductioQ  to  RotuH  OuH»  fttgiM,  Ixxx-xcvii. 

'  Groea,  Short  Uistovy  of  the  Englisli  Pwipls,  p.  i8.    John  ftppeftn 
"  atnmuuidiae  •gau  "  in  Ann.  War.  laaa  ;  d.  i  jo6. 


wbrk   from   the   time  of   Henry  the   First,  heoame  more  ob.  xxrail 
than  tendencies,  and  were  fully  carried  out   in   the  furm 
of  some  of  the  g-realG8i  events  of  our  liistory.     Never  Cha»cwr 
in  any  age  were  private  vices  more  truly  puhlic  benefits.  0^^,^^^ 
Under   a   better   Kintj,    the   formal   confirmation   of   our ''1  .'^"S'oo 

.  of  bin 

DAtional  life  and  our  national  freedom  might  have  been  criiww. 
put  off;  under  the  worst  of  all  our  Kings,  the  course 
of  things  WBs  hastened ;  the  happy  consummation  came 
sooner,  and  It  took  a  more  definite  form  when  it  came. 
I  say  the  worst  of  all  our  Kings;  for  Rufus  himself 
does  not  stand  cliargcd  with  such  an  excess  of  personal 
tyranny  as  John.  The  deeds  of  John,  the  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  mockery,  the  lingering  deaths  to  which  he  loved  to 
doom  his  victims,  have  no  earlier  pHndlel  tave  in  the 
crimes  of  Robert  of  Belesme  and  in  the  nineteen  winters 
of  the  anarchy.*  Indeed  in  the  later  days  of  John,  when 
a  King  of  England  set  himself  deliberately  to  lay  waste 
his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  foreign  mereeuuries,  the  days 
of  anarchy  came  back  again.  Under  each  a  King  as 
tliis  the  freedom  of  England  was  won.  The  rule  of  the  Strength  of 
two  great  Henries  and  of  the  wise  ministers  of  Richard  p^^^J' 
had  strengthened  the  royal  power  when  the  royal  power 
was  the  one  expression  of  the  national  life,  the  one  security 
for  peace  and  order.  The  j>roud  barons  of  the  Conquest 
had  died  out  or  had  been  humbled.  The  King  was  more 
powerful  than  uny  one  man  in  his  realm.  A  new  nobility, 
a  nobility  which  had  risen  by  royal  favour,  liad  atept 
into  their  places,  a  nobility  no  doubt  mainly  of  Nor- 
man descent,  but  who  had  risen  to  greatness  on  English 
ground,  snd  whose  whole  position  and  feelings  were 
English  rather  than  Norman.  Normandy  was  now  but 
one  part  of  the  King's  vast  foreign  dominion,  a  dominion 
which  is  distinctly  marked  as  foreign    in  the  great  hiw 

*  Uolesa  we  acctpt  one  ailetfiMl  case  of  deftth  by  hunger  at  the  biddiiig  uC 
(hti  chiralroiu  Kicbard.     U.  Ct^geslwle,  63. 
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OB.  XXTTI. 
No  OUi- 
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b«tweeu 
the  two 
race*. 


Detpotiiim 
pAVCfl  thi* 
w»y  for 
frMdom. 


wbtch  made  Englishmen  g^ird  on  tbeir  arms  for  the 
defonoe  of  Enjfland.  All  formal  distinctions,  legal  or 
Bocial,  between  Normnns  and  Englishmen  in  England  had 
pnsse<l  away.  If  the  oarl  was  commonly  of  one  blood  and 
the  churl  of  another,  that  wa.s  now  merely  the  silent 
result  of  historical  events  more  than  a  hundred  year*  old. 
In  working  tbese  great  results,  the  strong  power  of  the 
Crown  hod  been  the  main  agent.  The  will  of  the  prince 
had  the  force  of  law.  because  the  power  of  the  prince  was 
the  only  safeguard  against  unlaw.  The  work  was  so  far 
done  ;  the  kingdom  of  England  was  built  up  again.  And 
now  the  fear  was  lest  the  kingly  power  which  had  thus 
again  built  up  the  nation  should  be  used  against  the  nation. 
A  righteous  King,  a  King  wielding  the  sword  of  the 
Henries  in  the  spirit  of  Saint  Lewis,  might  have  done 
for  us  all  the  evil  which  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis  did 
for  France.  The  rule  of  holiness  and  justice  might  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  ages,  and  for  that 
general  crash  alike  of  good  and  evil  which  follows  when 
the  despotism  of  ages  is  violently  overthrown.  We  were 
spared  all  this,  because  our  evil  King  came  at  the  moment 
when  an  evil  King  was  needed.  In  France  the  power  of  the 
Crown  which  bad  been  built  up  by  Philip  was  consecrated  by 
the  virtues  of  his  grandson  ;  of  that  came  the  evils  of  the 
old  monarchy,  the  evils  of  the  revolutions  and  tyrannies  of 
our  own  age.  In  England  the  power  of  the  Cro^vn  which 
had  been  built  up  by  the  Henries  was  made  hateful  by  the 
crimes  of  John,  and  of  those  crimes  came  the  Great  Charter, 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Petition  of  Right. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  one  thing  only  was 
needed  to  wipe  out  the  last  trace  of  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Englishman  in  England.  As  long  as  one 
prince  reigned  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  aa  long 
aa  many  of  his  nobles  held  estates  both  in  England  and  • 
in  Normandy,  the  Norman  origin  of  the  men  who  held 
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the  highest  plaoe  in  England  could  not  wholty^  be  for-  oa.  xxnu 

gotten.     As  long:  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  baroos 

of  England  could  not  wholly  forget  that  Normandy  was 

the  home   of  their   fathers,   that  Englnnd    was   a  laud 

to    which    their    fathers    had    come»    many    of   them    aa 

actual  conqucrora,  all  as  members  of  a  conquering  race. 

What    was   now   needed   was  for   Normandy   to   become 

a  land   altogether   foreign   and   hostile.     The   first  great 

crime   of  John   did   this   great  service   for   England ;    it 

severed  England   and   Normandy.      John,   in   that   fitful  Ovorthrow 

exercise  of  higher  qualities  which  marks  his  whole  reign,  Arthur. 

crushed  Arthur  and  his  followers  at  Mirabel,'  and  made  ''°'' 

himself  lord    of  all   his   father^s   lands    beyond   the   soa. 

By  the  secret  murder  of  his  captive  nephew — for,  wheu 

a  captive  prince  vanishes  so  opportunely,  we  may  assume 

his   secret   murder '—he   lost    those    parts   of   his   lands 

Iwyond  the  sea  which   it  was   for  the  interest   of  Eug^ 

land   that  he   should  lot^.*.     The  French  King  cunningly  Furfeitun 

devised  for  himself  a  jurisprudence  out  of  the  romances -y^^  ^f 

of  Charlemacue ;  ■"  and    by  its  help  he  professed   to  de- ^'*""*"'*y- 

.  .  .  1303-1204. 

prive  his  guilty  vassal  of  all  his  lands  which  owed  homage 

to  the  Crown  of  France.     Continental  Normandy  was  won 

by  France  with  a  speed  and  an  ease  which  seems  amazing ; 

'  R.  Wendovor,  iU.  168.  The  nege  wm  "  virtute  Aiiglcrum  Uudabili  m 
breri  Etiitiu."  The  writer  tUatinctly  looks  on  it  u  an  En^uk  rictory  over 
the  "  FfBiic'gentc,  FtctaviemieH,  et  Andegaveneeii."  We  h&ve  Jahn'a  owa 
■oooout  in  R.  Coj^fihale,  137. 

*  See  R.  Wen  Jover,  iii.  1 70,  and  compare  the  additioiui  of  Matthew  ParisL 
B.  Cofjgcahole  (139,  145)  ^^^  ^^'^  lAoeroDiit  Ckroaiclor  (liot,  1202,  laij) 
kaow  much  moro  about  the  matter.  In  LewU*  pleadings  at  Konie  (K. 
WunduvHr,  iii.  373)  John  id  ndd  to  have  killed  Arthur  "  propnis  manibuv, 
jMT  proditiontau,  putsimo  murtia  genen^  (jaod  An^li  uurdruni  ftp|)et- 
Uat/' 

'  Od  the  naw-fiut^ed  jurisdiction  of  the  tweWo  [keers,  Beetningty  deriiad 
by  Philip  for  tho  nonce,  ase  Sisiuoudi,  ninloiro  des  Fruwinis,  iii.  489.  Tb«fc 
Philip  had  the  Charlemagne  ittorieti  tu  bis  hcnd  ap)>eara  froni  GiralduA,  Do 
Iiut.  Princ.  147.  See  R,  Wendgvcr,  a.s.,  and  the  additioD  in  Uatthew 
Taria,  Hist.  Maj.  it.  658. 
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OH.  xxm.  the  islands  o&Tt  remained  to  the  i^and  King.^  Bat  two 
things  tnnst  be  borne  in  mind.  John  waa  no  national  N^or- 
man  Doke.  The  French  King  was  indeed  a  stranger,  bat 
he  was  not  more  of  a  strmger  than  the  Dnke  who  might 
pass  for  cither  Angevin  or  English.  Again,  Normandy  itself 
was  no  longer  the  land  of  the  early  Dakes.'  The  Conquest 
of  England  bad  taken  away  its  strength,  and  had  cArried 
its  best  blood  into  another  land.  Normandy  had  cea«ed 
to  be  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  no 
greater  hardship  to  receive  orders  from  Paris  than  to 
receive  them  from  Westminster  or  Poitiers.  As  fkr  a« 
England  was  coDcemed,  the  last  tie  was  snapped  which 
bonnd  the  Normans  in  England — let  ns  now  rather  call 
them  Eo^^lishmen  of  Norman  descent — to  the  native  land 
of  their  forefathers.  That  land  now  became  a  foreign 
land.  They  had  to  choose  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  they  chose  England.^  But  it  was  not 
enough  that  Normandy  should  become  n  foreign  land ; 
it  was  well,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  it  should  become 
a  hostile  land.  Normandy  was  lost,  but  the  whole  of 
the  King's  continental  dominions  was  not  lost  with  it. 
Retention  The  iuheritanoe  of  William,  the  inheritance  of  Henry,  passed 
t*iDo*ifcBan  oway ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  re- 
l^^jihiie-  jnajnt^d,    John  kept  those  parts  of  his  (Jaulish  lands  which 

I  stood  in  no  relation  to  England,  those  whose  people  could 

not  say  cither  that  they  had  conqaered  EngUshmea  or 
that  Englishmen  had  conquered  them.  That  the  King  of 
England  should  also  be  Duke  of  Normnndy  was  in  some 
sort  dangerous  to  the  national  growth  of  England.  That 
the  King  of  England  ehonld  be  also  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
had  no  danger  of  this   kind ;    it  simply  gave   England 


*  Yet  some  of  ihe  Norm&ns  ha<1  presentlj  rauoiu  to  oomplAln  of  Franch 
tiyranny.    R.  C'oggeahiUe,  15J. 

*  See  Uiralrlaa,  I>e  Tnst.  rrinc  14. 

■  Sm  HtublM,  B«lKt  Chvten,  3C1  ;  Const.  Hist.   i.  51S;  Chrov.  Q. 


I 
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a   great  and   distant  dependency.     But,  in  so  doing*,  it  oh.  xxvii.  ! 
insured  the  continuance  of  that  enmity  with  France  which 
had    passed    from   the    Norman   Dnkcs   to   the    English 
Kings.     England  went  on  warring  with  France  for  the 
Rake  of  Aqnitainc,  now  that  Normandy  had  become  French 
and  the  Norman  had  become  an  enemy.     To  the  English-  Norman«iy 
man  whose   forefather   had  lifted   his   lance  for  William,  forei^m  to 
Normandy  was  now  as  much  the  land  of  the  stranger  as  "^J,^^***" 
it  was  to  the  Englishman  who  had  wielded  his  axe  for 
Harold.    The  loss  of  Normandy  by  John  was  the  formal  un-  The  sepa- 
doing  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  the  formal  natiUTilization  of  j^onnaiHly 
the  disguised  kinsmen  who  now  cast  away  the  Romance  garb  ^*'«/^»l 

°  JO  unooiDg  of 

which  they  had  put  on  in  Gaul,  and  came  back  to  the  older  tl»c  Coq- 
heritage  which  the  man  of  Baycux  shared  with  the  man  of 
Winchester,  the  man  of  Coutances  with  the  man  of  Lincoln. 
WTien  Richard's  Chatcau-Gaillard  bowed  to  Philip,  all  the 
men  of  England  became  Englishmen.  And  yet  it  is 
not  without  a  sigh  that  we  see  that  noble  duchy,  the 
mother  of  heroes,  the  land  which  had  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors of  England  and  the  conquerors  of  Sicily,  with 
her  seven  cities,  her  strong  castles  and  her  stately 
minsters,  her  people  whom  we  still  feel  at  a  glance  to  be 
Teutonic  brethren  in  the  Roman  land,  pass  away,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  under  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  whr>se 
Kings  had  fled  before  Duke  William  at  Varaville  and 
Ijefore  King  Henry  at  Noyon. 


The  loss  of  Normandy  thus  once  more  called  into  being  Fusion  of 
an  united  English  nation.     It  was  well  at  s\ich  a  W""i**nt  ^^  .j^, 
that  England  had  a  King  whose  reign  was  one  long  series  of  |"?^/*^ 
wrongs  and  insults  done  to  the  English  nation.    As  soon  as  of  ftirdgn- 
Norman  and  Englishman  became  one,  they  wcro  bound  yet 
more  closely  together  by  the  presence  of  new  swarms  of 
foreigners  in  the  land.    The  counsellors  and   soldiers  of 
John  were  neither  Norman   nor  English.      If   by  any 
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chance  any  of  thein  came  from  the  lost  Xorman  land, 
their  Norman  origin  now  stamps  them  as  strangers 
equally  with  the  Fleininga  and  the  Bmban^ons  vbom 
John  brought  over  to  lay  waste  his  own  kiugtiom.*  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  hud  stooped — for  men  then  deemed  that 
for  an  Arolibishop  it  was  utouping — to  become  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Kiag.^  As  lonj^  as  he  lived,  as  long  even  aa 
Earl  GeofiVey  of  Essex  lived,  John  was  still  under  some 
little  rcstroint,  as  Rufus  had  been  while  Lanfranc  lived.  ^ 
No  higher  tribute  was  ever  paid  by  a  bad  King  to  a 
virtuous  minister  than  when,  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey, 
John  cried  out  in  joy,  Now  indeed  I  am  King  over 
England. ^  Now  began  that  invasion  of  Queens  and 
ministers  and  favourites  from  the  southern  lands  which 
led  to  such  mighty  changes  in  this  reign  and  in  the  next. 
John  had  put  away  hia  English  wife,  the  heiress  of  the 
great  Eurl  who  had  been  his  father's  guardian^  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  southern  vassals,  the  betrothed 
bride  of  another.  His  father^s  southern  marriage  had 
brought  him  a  mighty  duchy;  but,  when  John  exchanged 
Hadwisa  of  Gloucester  for  Isabel  of  Angoult^mc,  he  won 
for  himself  nothing  but  hatred  alike  at  Gloucester  and  in 
La  Mnrche,  and  he  planted  a  root  of  bitterness  which  was 
to  bear  abundance  of  fruit  in  the  days  of  his  son.  Presently 

'  The  >]oing)i  of  the  BnbMtfons  and  othen  cotne  out  in  kU  our  chranida^ 
*p*<ciftlly  in  Ann.  Wav.  1315,  where  we  read  of  "alieaJgowB  barbari;** 
au<l  (liroctly  nflurwards  the  &moa8  Faukwi  of  Breaut4S  ia  deacribed  ai 
"  Faults  (luidAm  furiiMtua,  gciiore  NonuAoniu."  K.  Coggeahala^  173,  uyt 
Wpntaly  "Angli^nas  omn«s  a  curia  sua  fagarit."  But  the  ISadfaf 
cornea  out  more  strongly  of  all  in  the  poem  tnaerted  in  the  Melraae  mai 
lAtiunvut  (.lironloleo.  Mrs;  and  in  tba  proM  naimtive  which  dincHy 
UtWown  wo  read  how  Juhn  took  the  cotuuiel  of  a  namrlew  Achttopbal 
"  ut  tutam  Anglonim  prugenieni  funditna  ab  AngfUi  enul{ean;t  ot  iMultarb 
natioQibiu  terrain  porpetuau  poHudcndam  donaret."  They  are  "harbari** 
Atfain  in  the  DiuuUble  AnaaU,  :ji4.  Cf.  aUo  Mallliew  Paris.  Hbl. 
Maj.  iL  611,  6u.  »  See  above,  p.  663.  •  See  above,  p.  8r. 

*  M.  Pari*.  Hijit.  Maj.  H.  358.  Of.  B.  Wendovor,  iii.  183.  On  Gaoffi^, 
see  Stobbt,  Oooit.  HisL  i.  53^ 
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the  Queen  from  the  south  is  followed  by  a  niinigter  from  ch.  xxvn. 

the  south.   First  the  see  of  Winchester,  then  the  chancellor-  E*^^'"  ''** 

ship,  then,  on  the  dt-ath  of  Geoffrey  Fitx-Peter,  the  justiciar-  Bishop  of 

ship,  were  bestowed  on  the  Poitevin  Peter  des  Roches,  as  1)05-1138. 

thouf'h  Entjland  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  women  and  men  ^'*'^<*^"*' 
fe  tt  J  ^    1313, 

of  her  dependency.     At  last  came  the  final  struggie.     The  Juaticiar 
dispute  about  the  arehbishoprick,  the  interdict,  the  reek- rm^  j-     . 
less  and  insolent  tyranny  of  the  King,  left  him  utterly  "»'*»  i»- 

nocent. 
friendless  when  the  last  bolt  was  hurled,  when  a  foi-eijifn  laoy-uu. 

priest   dared   to  declare  the   King   of  England  deposed 

from    his   kingdom.     Then   stood    out   the  weak   side   of 

the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Conqueror.*    William  and 

Lanfranc  could  grapple  even  with  HiMebrand  ;  John  could 

not  grapple  with  Innocent ;  and  the  Itanfranc  of  his  day 

had  been  driven  to  the  side  of  his  enemies.     In  his  last  Homageof 

despair,  the   King  who  wore  the   crown   of  Cerdic  and  innocent 

William  stooped  to  become  the  man  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  *^'^* 

in  his  own  island,  as  his  brother  had  become  the  man  of 

the  Roman  Ciesar  in  his  foreign  bondage.     In  both  cases 

doubtless  the  homage  was  meant  to  be  little  more  than 

that  homage  which  in  those  days  men,  when  they  found 

themselves  in  any  strait,  so  lightly  pledged  and  so  lightly 

cast  aside.     John  perhaps  simply  clutched  at  the  chance 

of  help  from  the  spiritual  chief  of  Western  Christendom, 

as   he   is   said  to  have   clutched,   in  a  yet  wilder  fit  of 

despair,  at  the  chance  of  help  from  the  spiritual  chief  of 

Western  Iblam.'    But  from  the  moment  of  John's  homage  EnKiieh 

to  Innocent  begins  that  spirit  of  determiniHl  resistance  to  ^  Roma. 

the   encroachments  of  the   Roman    Sec  which   marks  all 

English    history   from   that   day   to   this.      Of  that  day 

came    tlie  glowing   denunciations   of  Robert   Grosseteste 

and    Matthew  Paris;   of  that   day   came    the   statute   of 


>  Bee  voL  iv.  p.  439. 

■  See  the  eUsry  of  John's  erabuqr  to  (he  Almohftde  Commuder  of  the 
Faithful  in  Matthvw  Piiru,  U.  559. 
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ProvisoTS  and  the  statute  of  Pncmanire,  and  those  greater 
ulatules  still  by  which  the  whole  fahric  of  Roman  nsur- 
pation   was  swept  away.      Englishmen  had   once   hardlj 
bortie  to   see  the   Patriarch   of  the  island  Empire   dis- 
placed in   his  own  church   by  the  Legate  of  his  Roman 
brother;'  they  ha<l  now  to  see  their  Kin^  kneel  at  the 
feet,  not  of  the  Pontiff,  not  even  of  his  Legate,  but  of  the 
tiimple   snbdeaeon    Pandolf.     Then   they  saw  the    Kin^ 
who  had  sunk  to  this  depth  of  Ijiisoness  in  his  own  land 
cross  the  sea  in  one  of  his  fits  of  energy^  nnd  appear  as  a 
conqueror  in  Poitou  and  in  the  lesser  Britain.^     Perhaps 
they  had  hardly  time  to  give  much  thought  to  that  day  of 
darkness  and    sorrow  for  every  man  of  Teutonic   speech, 
when  three  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  the  German,  the 
Fleming,   and  the  Englishman,   sank  before  the  anna  of 
men   of  the  hostile  blood   and  speech.'*     Tct  whether  in 
defeat  or  in  victory,  whether  at  Bouvines  or  at  Waterloo, 
it   is   something   to   see   the   men  of  the   three   kindred 
lands  joined   by   a    faitliful   bond   against   the  common 
enemy.     But  in  llie  records  of  that  reign  foreign  defeats 
and   foreign   victories   alike    seem   a   strange   and    incon- 
gruous episode.    A  greater  fight  was  to  be  fought  within 
the  four  seas  of  Britain  than  any  that  could  be  fought 
in  Pontbiou  or  in   Poitou.     Tlie  time  was  come  for  the 
people  of  England,  with  their  new-made  countrymen  in 
their   front   rank,  to  arise   in   their  strength  to  wage  a 
Btemer  warfare  than  that  of  Bouvines  with  the  King  who 
bod  sunk  to  bo  the  man  of  a  foreign  Bishop. 


We  have  seen  that  there  are  cycles  in  history,  and  that 


^  Soe  ftbov«f  p.  a}6. 

'  See  R.  Wendovcr,  iii.  379:  WaUct  of  Coventrj-,  ii.  315.  S«  the  ooin- 
monta  of  Walur,  ii.  303,  on  John'ii  mioocn  agutiurt  Walefl,  SootUnd,  and 
IrdADd;  and  oumpare Cliircni.  Lanercort,  uio,  tan. 

'  Fur  the  details  of  the  battle  and  tlie  exploit  of  the  almoat  English 
Emjwror,  Me  R.  Wendover,  iii.  387-2(^1 .    Souic  uf  hia  phrues  sum  almott 
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the  greatost  of  men  sometimes  outwit  themselves.     I  have  cii.  xxvii. 
already  said  that,  when  William   called   on  Alexander  to  Effectaof 

•^  _  the  octivu 

judg«  l>etween  him  and  IliiroUl,  he  paved  the  way  for  theoflnno- 
day  when  John  should  receive  his  crown  as  the  man  of 
Innocent.'    But  it  was  not  till  William  had  lonjr  been  in  his 
grave  at  Caen  that  men  saw  what  had  cornc  of  that  speeial 
weakness  of  the  strongest  minds,   the  forj^etfulness  that 
those  who  come  after  them  will  not  be  as  themselves.    And 
DOW,  by  a  strange  retribution,  Innocent  outwitted  himself, 
and  saw  the  result  of  his  deed  witli  his  own  eyes.     Like 
the  spear  of  Achilleus,  the  same  hand  which  dealt  the  blow 
unwittingly  did  the  work  of  healing-.    By  a  gross  breach  of 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  of  the   English 
King,  and  of  the  English  nation,  Innocent  forced  on  the 
English  Church  a  Primate  of  his  own  choosing.     But  the  Prin>acy  of 
Primate  whom  he  forced  on  us  was   Stephen   Langton.  Lan^ton. 
Through  that  choice  England  received  her  leader  from  the  *^o7->*'8. 
hands  of  her  enemy ;  she  received  the  first  of  that  long  line 
of  patriotic  churchmen  who  wore  to  bridle  the  pride  of  Popes 
and  Kings  alike.     The  interdict,  the  tyranny,  the  depo- 
sition, the  homage,  follow  in  order,     A  King  who  seldom  The  Eng- 
went  forth   to  battle  without  victory  found   tliat  at  his  t^,  gg]jt  (^ 
bidding  the   national  force   of  England  would  not  stir,  ^^'^^ 
that  the  threatened  name  of  ni^hg  had  lost  it«  force,  and 
that  even  against  a  I'Vench  invasion  no  sword  would  be 
drawn  for  him.^     It  was  not  till   John   had  become  the 


to  have  corao  &om  Seiilftc.    For  the  French  vcraian  nee  the  eleventli  hook 
of  the  Philippid.  '  See  vid.  iii.  p.  286. 

'  See  It.  Wendover.iit  245  ;  W^Uter  of  Coventry,  H.  J09,  211.  The  Bum- 
Dioiifl  "tiub  noiriiiu!  cnlvurlafriict  pcrpetuoe  serritutu  "  u  clearly  the  siuiMM 
tho  nftftnj7  Buuuiioua  uf  the  dftyn  of  Bufue ;  aee  above,  p.  77.  The  Bummoai 
\b  n  comment  on  the  Anixe  of  AnnM.  It  »  AddreHitfcl  to  the  "oomitsii, 
baroncR,  milites.  et  omnea  liberi  hominen  et  iien'iente*,  vel  qiiicumque  tint 
et  de  quocumquv  toneant.  qui  ftrmn  habere  debent  vel  M-ma  hAber«  poMiiit 
et  qui  homftgium  nobta  vol  Ugimttam  fecemnt ;"  and  it  u  odrlcd,  "  qui  temun 
non  habout  et  arnui  habere  poMinl  Uluc  veniont  od  cnpendum  snlidataa 
nortru."  A  Tost  multitude  comi-s  together.  The  "mnltitudo  oopiona  ex 
inenni  Tidgo  "  are  sent  hack  ;  tlie  '*  mtlites,  serrientes,  et  Ubtri  homines  cum. 

Z  Z  2 


John 'a 
promisw  to 


>f  tho  Pope  that  Stephen  and  the  other  baniebed 
■ts  come  back  to  Eng-land  ;*  and,  when  Stephen  lands, 
the  great  events  of  our  constitutional  history  press  fa&t 
upon  UB.  At  the  feet  of  the  enbdeacon  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
John  had  anom  to  be  faltbfal  to  a  foreig^n  power ;  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pojk;  of  his  own  island  world,  he  swore  to  be 
fiiithful  to  himself  and  his  own  kingdom.  The  laws  of  King* 
Kadward  arc  renewed.  On  the  morrow,  as  it  were  hy  a  con- 
BciouB  transition  from  the  old  form  of  freedom  to  the  new, 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  is  taken  in  the  developement  of 
our  national  Council  in  ite  later  form.  Four  lawful  men  of 
every  shire  are  summoned  to  share  in  the  Kind's  deep 
speech  touching  the  affairs  of  his  kinerdom,  to  form,  in 
short,  the  first  representative  Parliament.^  By  the  patriot 
Archbishop  and  the  patriot  Juaticiar  the  laws  of  King 
Henry  are  again  renewed,  and^  when  the  tyrant  flies  to 
arms,  he  hears  from  his  spiritual  yoke-fellow  the  constitu- 
tional doctrine  that,  without  the  jutlgomeut  of  his  Court — 
that  Court  which  the  law  of  England  held  to  be  greater 
than  the  King — ^he  might  make  war  on  no  man.^      In 


tMliiiUriiii  «l  Sftgitiarita"  arc  kept  to  the  oorrect  number  of  lixty  tliousand 
(cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  iv.  p.  694,  ft&d  ftljuve.  p.  1 97),  " qujliiu,  a  org» n^^em  AtigltM! 
st  dtifonBioneu  p&tria-  cur  unam  utuwt  et  oniuia  una,  non  fuinat  princ«p8  tub 
cmla  contnt  queiD  regnuiu  Angliir  uini  ilefen(I«rent."  In  this  ftcrotmt  we  get 
an  unusiuU  diBlinKton  b«twe«n"n)iliteii"aDd  "eqnitc*.'*    Cf.  vol.  iv.p.  199. 

'  It  is  of  Komc  hofMrtenne  to  tunrk  that  the  dopo«iUou  which  wm  pro- 
Aoanced  b}-  Stephen  and  hi«  fallow  BiRbopi  in  IJ13  waa  pnmonnreii,  not  in 
England  but  jn  France  (K.  Wundovitr.  iii.  243).  It  i«  nnt  till  afttr  John* 
homage  (iii.  >6o)  that  they  caino  to  England.  The  asscrtlDn  thnt  the 
bnrono  or  clergy  or  ptwido  of  England  in  any  way  consenio<l  to  tbe  pApal 
depodiliou  could  be  cudtcd  in  1875:  in  1^13  it  would  hare  aeemed  as 
«tmig«  M  the  dog^na  of  papal  inrallibility  itself. 

•  At  the  abtiolutian  given  by  Slepbun,  John  iwMn  (R.  Wend.  iii.  j6o) 
*'quod  bouas  Jegot  witeoeaMirum  suorum  el  |inwipue  leg«s  EadwvtH  regie 
roTocaret  et  iuiqnae  deatnieret."  Then  follow  tli«  luttert  ttout  to  the  tSterift 
to  eiuninon  the  reeres  and  the  lawritl  men  to  Saint  Albut'i.  Later  in  the 
year  eomes  the  ramnions  for  four  diiwreot  men  of  ea^  Khtre  to  meet  at 
Oxford,    See  StubU.  Select  C\uKricm,  ijS ;  CodM.  Hi»t.  i.  536.  518. 

*  U.  Wund.,  iii.  i6i,  263.  Stejiben  tells  the  Kin^  that  he  wilt  be  pexjored 
"  si  absque  J  adicio  ourtK  «uie  oootra  (lueuipiuD  bttUuin  locent.'* 


rXION    OF    BARONS    AND   C0m[0N3. 
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the  memorable  Council  at  Saint  PauVs,  a  true  Parliament  ch.  xxniJ 
of  the  realm  thoug-h  no  King  presided  in  it,'  the  Primate  !J'l^^'* 
reads  the  charter  of  Henry  to  the  saeembled  barons j  they  Pail'*. 
Sfrear  that  they  will  maintain  the  liberties  which  it  con- 
tains even  anto  death.    John  meanwhile  renews  his  homagf 
to  a  pftpal  Legate,  the  Legate  whom  the  Primate  withstands 
in  the  cause  of  the  rights  of  his  church  and  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.*     Presently  the   King   for  whom   no  man 
would  draw  a  sword  in  England  sets  forth  on  his  episode 
of  conquest  beyond  the  sea.     Meanwhile,  if  the  King  of 
England  was  reminding  the  world  that  he  was  also  Duke 
and  Count  on  Gaulish  soil,  the  Barons  of  England}  of 
whatever  race  they  sprang,  were  showing  that  their  heai'ts 
at   least  were   truly  English.      Now.  for  the   first  time 
since  the   beheading  of  Waltheof,  could  England   boast 
that  she  had  nobles  of  one  heart  with  her  people.     To 
have  been  the  oppressor   of  his  nobles  had  been  among 
the  glories  of  llenrj^;    it  was  among  the  deepest  crimes 
of  his   son.      In  earlier   reigns  King  and  commons  had 
been  ranged  against  the  nobles  ;  now  nobles  and  commons 
arc  ranged  against  the  King.^     The  Barons  of  England 
are  now  Englishmen.     In  the  chronicles  of  the  time  there 
is  DO  sign  of  any  distinction  among  men  bora  iu  the 
land  ;  all  alike  bear  the  English  name;  all  alike  go  forth 
with  EnglislI  hearts  to  the  struggle  against  the  stranger. 
Before   the   shrine  of  the   ro3'al   martyr  of  East-Anglia,  TbeBoror 
that  Saint  Eadmund  who  had  smifcten  down  Swegen  and  Edumndi- i 
whom  Cnnt  had    lovwl   to   honourj  that   Saint  Eadmund  ''"P" 
a  reverence  for  whom  had  been  the  one  English  feeling  in 
the  soul  of  the  foreign -hearted  Richard,*  the  Barons  swore 


*  R.  Wend.iii.  263.  **CoDT«nerantIn  dvitatcI/ondonUnun  apad  Sanctum 
pAuluni  St«pUiLnus  CautimriensiR  srcbiepiBcopus  cum  epincopis,  nbbktibuM, 
priorilius,  decams  tt  bamnibua  r«gni."  The  meoting  u  railed  a  "collo- 
quium," n  witnl  oriuivuleiit  to  Parlinment.         •  Sec  R.  Wendovor,  iii.  378, 

'  Huj  uomet  out  strongly  in  WillUiu  of  Amiorica  (DuchtiSDC,  v.  88), 

*  R.  Coggcvliftle,  03,  97 ;  Benedict,  U.  l6{. 
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OH.  XXVII.  to  win  back  the  old  freedom — if  need  be  by  force  of  arms — 
from  tbe  King  who  denied  it.  The  names  of  lawg-ivere, 
real  and  mythical,  Norman  and  English,  were  mingled  in 
their  mouths,  as  if  to  put  the  fact  of  tbe  union  of  races 
into  a  formal  sliajw.  The  laws  for  whieh  they  were  ready 
to  draw  the  sword  were  the  laws  of  the  Kng:liBh  Kin^ 
who  had  dwelled  so  long  on  Norman  ground,  tbe  laws 
of  the  King  who  first  among  Kings  of  Nocman  blood 
had  been  born  an  English  ^Etheling.'  F)»r  the  laws  of 
Eadward  and  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Barons  of  the  North 
rose,  as  the  men  of  the  same  land  had  risen  in  the  days  of 
Tostig  for  the  laws  of  Cnut,*  But  the  Barons  of  the  North 
were  but  the  foa^most ;  the  Barons  of  the  whole  realm  and 
the  citizens  of  Tx)ndon,  Barons  in  their  own  city,  were 
soon  arrayed  against  the  King.  In  language  which 
seems  to  forestall  the  doctrine  of  &  later  age  that  it  was 
high  treason  for  a  King  of  England  to  levy  war  upon 
his  Parlinment,  John  was  described  as  a  perjured  King 
in  rel>elIion  against  his  Barons.'  As  on  the  thiy  of  the 
return  of  Godwine,  the  King  and  the  nation  met  face  to 
face,  and  from  that  day  the  luws  of  Eadwaixl  and  the 
Tiie  Groat  laws  of  Ilenrj'  were  heard  of  no  more.  All  and  more 
iirj,         than  all   that  those  ancient  laws  could  give  was  made 


'  In  the  OMembl  J  of  S^nt  Aibui's  (K.  Wend.  iii.  a6a),  after  John's  oath 
to  restore  tbe  Uws  of  Eiulwnixl.  tli«  order  t*ken  U,  "  qaalenus  te;^  Heurid 
bTi  soi  ftb  omnibuii  m  roj^o  cuiit«dir«ntur  at  omncs  lege*  iniquie  penituR 
enerveotur.'*  So  in  the  ArchlHiibu|>*a  speech  at  S«int  Paai's  (iii.  a6,f), 
ia  tbe  oath  nf  the  Haroiut  at  Siuul  EduiuiitJitbiirjr  {iil.  393),  nnd  in  the  dit- 
casBionii  imoiudiattflj  before  tbe  signature  of  tbe  Grtnt  Charter  (uL  296- 
199),  tbe  UwB  of  Emlwanl  and  of  Hvnry  regubirly  go  tofl^tber. 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  499.  Tbe  special  nctioD  uf  tbe  noiribera  Banmi, 
"  AquUunarw,**  "  NorenMS,"  oomc«  out  Btroogly  in  Walter  of  Covemtry 
mud  in  tlie  Annals  uf  Dunstable,  uur  U  it  now  Ibrjfotten  by  their  oountiy- 
man.    Con»t.  Hint.  t.  525.  540. 

'  B.  Wend.  iii.  300.  "  Banmes  .  .  .  mtaerunt  Uiov  .  .  .  exbortantes 
.  .  .  ot  .  .  .  rciifcm  pcrjurutn  at;  bartmibus  rtbelUm  rclinqucntcA  umul 
cum  els  pru  Ubtrrtatibus  ct  pace  rcgni  immobUos  starent  et  officmcitec 
deoertaraal,'* 


fast  for  ever  as  the  birtliright  of  every  Kng-lishman  in  tlie 
sixty-three  clausefi  of  the  Great  Charter. 

What  the  Great  Charter  was  in  its  l>oann^&  alike  upon 
the  past  and  upon  the  future,  Englii^hmeti  have  been 
taught  in  the  pithy  words  of  the  constitutional  historian 
of  their  country.'  It  is  the  first  great  act  of  the  English 
nation  after  the  descendants  of  Norouin  conquerors  and 
Normaa  settlers  had  fully  become  Englishmen,  after 
all  thunght  of  any  distinction  between  the  King's  men, 
French  and  English,  had  passed  away  from  the  thoughts 
of  men.  In  form  it  is  the  chai-ter  of  the  King;  it  is  in 
truth  the  record  of  the  liberties  which  the  nation  wrung 
from  the  King.  But  it  decrees  nothing  new.  It  gives 
new  securities  for  the  better  observonee  of  old  rights ; 
but  it  gives  no  now  rights  where  no  new  rights  were 
needed.  As  a  document  meant  at  once  to  redress  the  evils 
of  the  moment  and  to  provide  against  the  fresh  appearance 
of  those  evils  at  any  later  time,  it  contains  provisions 
which  are  momentary  aud  provisions  which  are  eternal. 
It  provides  for  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  morrow, 
and  it  lays  down  rules  by  which  peace  may  be  kept  for 
ever.  But,  as  becomes  a  charter  of  Knglishmen,  oven  the 
most  general  principles  are  asserted  in  a  practical  shape. 
In  the  Great  Cliart^r  there  is  not  a  word  of  abstract 
theory.  It  throws  its  shield  over  the  rights  of  every 
Englishman  from  the  noble  to    the   villain,   but  it  has 
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*  Stubbti,  Const,  Hist.  i.  531;  "The  Grent  C'liarter  is  tho  tirst  grcftt 
public  act  of  the  nation,  after  It  haa  realized  its  owu  iilenttty :  the  consum- 
mattoD  of  Uia  work  for  which  UDCouaciouiily  kLnga,  i>reUiteH.  and  lawjera 
have  beon  Ubouriiig  for  a  century.  There  in  nnt  a  wonl  in  it  that  recallii 
the  distinction!)  i>f  race  and  lilood,  or  that  ronintaina  the  ditftfrencea  of 
EngUab  and  Norman  law."  lb.  543;  "The  Grt-at  ('barter  in  the  act  nf  the 
united  uation,  the  church,  tliv  barona,  and  the  cummons,  for  the  6ntt  tint* 
thoronghly  at  one.  It  in  in  furui  only  the  act  of  tlie  king  :  in  subatanca 
Mict  in  biHtoriciil  pneution  it  l»  tho  firxt  effort  of  a  cor[)orate  life  that  has 
reached  full  consciuuimeBitj  reeolTed  to  act  for  itsolf  and  able  to  oarr/  out 
tha  reaolntinn.'* 
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en.  xxvri.  not  a  wonl  about  any  abstract  rights  of  man.      T 

visions   which    liave   the  widest   scope  take    the   form   of 
distinct  promises  to  do  or  to  forbear  from  doin^  certain 
definite  acts.     We — King*  John   in  his  own  person  and 
in   the  persons  of  his  sueeessors — will   not  sell^  will  not 
deny,  will  not  delay,  right  or  justice  to  any  man.     There. 
is  something  specially  English  in  putting   forth 
principles  in  a  form  so  purely  practical,  and  in  coupling 
tliem  with  provisions  purely   niomentjiry,  with   pronoisea 
to   di&band   the  foreign   mercenaries  and   to    deprive    of 
their  offices  a   list  of  obnoxious  persons   some   of  whom 
itwUon  are  otherwise  unknown.*     But,  if  it  is  au   English  spirit 
which    speaks   in    the    decree    for   the    dismissal    of    the 
foreigners,    it   is   no   less   an   English    spirit  which    pro- 
vides   for   the    rights    of    every    Kni^lishnian    according 
to   his   mnk,   bawn,    clerk,   kniyht,   citizen,    freeman,   or 
villain.     It   is   a   charter  which   is  won   by  Bishoi>s  and 
Barons;  but  it  is  a  charter  by  which  every  lord  binds 
himself  to  do  to    his  man  as  ho  hinds  his  own   lord 
to    do   to   him.'      It    is   a   charter   wliich   protects    those , 
who  stood  outside  the  pule  of  feudal  relations,  and  even 
those  who  might  have  seemed  to  stand  outside  of  the 
pale  of  the   law  itaelf.     A  crowd  of  proWsions  provide 
for  the   redress  of  feudal   abuses   and   for  the    redress  of 
the  yet  worse  abuses  of  the  forestSj  for  the  adminisl:ratiou 
of  justice  according  to  the  pattern  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  King's  father,  for  the  lessening  of  the  powers 
of  the  royal  officers,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  popular 
and  the   elective   element   in   the  judicial   system.      All 
these  do  but  put  into  legal  shape  those  new  forms  into 
which  the  old  liberties  of  England  were  gradually  changing, 
while  the  strictly  constitutional  clauses  do  the  same  work 


*  CUuM  50.    See  the  reowricR  of  Mr.  Lujud,  Pre&ce  to  Mattbtw  Paru. 

ii.  XXXT. 

'  CUuw  60.    See  SttiLU.  PrefiKe  to  WAlt«r  urCorentry,  it  IxdL 
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in   a  way  no  loss  clear  an<l   vigorous  witKin   their   own  en.  xxvrr. 
rang*.     The  name  of  Witenagemot  has  ceasod  ;  the  name  ^^'^"' 
of  Parliament  is  not  yet  heard;'   but  the  thing  which  iscUuwauf 
described  by  both  those  names  is  there  in  all  its  falness  ur;  m1* 
hy   the  name  of  the  Common  Council  of  the   Kin^om.  J^i^.**' 
There,  fi>r  the  first  time,  the  elements  of  which  the  nutional  "nenUry 

rrpftwrTitfl' 

assemljly  was  composed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  tion. 
to  be  brought  together,  are  definit«ly  set  forth  in  a  legal 
shape.  The  distinction  between  the  Witan  and  the  land- 
sitting  men,  between  Ltjrds  nnd  Commong,  between  those 
who  are  summoned  in  their  own  persons  and  those  whose 
summons  was  general,  now  stands  out  clearly  in  our  law. 
Arclibishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons 
are  to  have  their  personal  summons.  The  rest  of  the 
King's  tcnanta-in-chief  are  to  he  summoned  in  a  body 
by  the  Sheriff.*  And  the  necessary  doctrine  is  laid  down  in 
so  many  words,  that  those  who  stay  away  shall  \\c  hound 
by  the  acts  of  those  who  come.  When  such  a  principle  as 
this  is  laid  down,  wo  are  on  the  high  road  to  direct  repre- 
sentation. When  those  who  stayed  away  were  bound  by  the 
acts  of  those  who  came,  it  was  the  simplest  of  all  changes 
for  those  who  chose  to  stay  away  to  depute  some  of  those 
who  chose  to  go  to  act  in  their  names.  Let  tliis  custom 
be  stiffened  into  the  shape  of  a  formal  law,  and  we 
at  once  have  parlinmcntiiry  representation ;  the  knight 
of  the  shire  is  already  called  into  being.  And  mark 
another  step  of  advance  backwards  which  is  involved  in 
this  last.  Tlie  assembly  is  so  far  feudalized  that  the  rights 
of  the  simple  freeman  arc  forgotten;  the  summons,  even 
the  general  svimmons  by  the  Sheriff,  extends  only  to  the 
King's  tenants-in-chief.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Kings  tenante-in-chief  were  a  much  larger  body,  and 

'  At  lisaai  Dot  Id  LaUd  or  English;  U  was  greatly  id  cooudod  um  in 
Frmch. 

'  C^oK  14,     Sec  abore,  p.  409,  and  Stnbbe,  Const  Hist.  i.  534. 
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took  in  mpn  of  much  smaller  estates,  than  we  mi^ht  at 
first  night  be  iticUucd  to  thiuk ;  still  they  did  not  take  In 
the  whole  body  of  freemen,  not  even  the  whole  body  of  men 
holding  land  by  a  free  tenure.    But,  as  soon  as  the  election 
of  definite  representatives  was  fully  established,  as   those 
rcpfoeentatives  could  he  nowliere  chosen  but  in  the  ancient 
county  court/  everj'  freeholder  at  least,  if  not  every  freeman, 
won  back  his  n<^ht,  till  a  backsliding  Parliament  of  the  dark 
days  of  Henry  the  Sixth  took  it  from  him  in  the  interest 
of  oligarchy.    Three  of  the  elements  of  our  parliamen- 
tary con»titution,  Lords   Spiritual,   Lords  Temporal,   and 
Knights  of  the  shire,   are  thus  fully  established   by  the 
Great  Charter.    Another  struggle  was  still  needed  to  place 
the  representatives  of  the  growing  towns  of  England  by 
their  side. 

For  the  assembly — we  may  ventnre  to  call  it  the 
Parliament — thus  constituted  full  parliamentary  rig-hts  arv 
claimed.  Save  in  the  case  of  those  three  feudal  aids 
which  might  eeom  to  have  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  ti'inoda  iiccesgilas  of  earlier  times,  not  a  penny  of  the 
subject's  money  was  to  be  iukcu  by  the  sovereign  without 
the  consent  of  the  national  Council  thus  brought  together. 
Here  was  in  truth  nothing  but  the  old  law;  yet,  when 
the  law  was  thus  set  down  in  black  and  white,  the  claim 
seems  to  have  been  startling.  It  may  1>c  that  Archbishop 
Stephen  had  taken  a  step  further  than  his  age  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  him.  In  the  later  confirmations  of  the 
Charter,  these  clauses,  which  seem  to  us  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter,  were  left  out ;  they  seemed  more  than  the 
nation  could  dare  to  ask  or  the  King  bring  himself  to 
grant;  the  right  of  exclusive  parliamentary  taxation 
had  still  to  lie  stniggled  for  through  more  than  two 
generations.  Yet  hardly  less  memorable  than  these  pro- 
visions which  turned  out  to   be  temporary  are  some  of 

^  On  elootioo  by  the  Couatjr  Court,  mm  Subbi,  Conii.  Hiat.  B.  ti$. 
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those  which  were  temporary  in  their  own  nature.    Greatest  ch.  xxtii, 

amone  the  clauses  of  the   Great  Cliarter  is  that  which  ^'s*** ''^ 

"  r«iista.iico 

asserts  in   legal  form   the  legal   right  of  Englishmen   to  AHwrted. 
withstand  opprtsaiou.   The  perjured  King  who  had  rehelled 
against  his  Barons  might  again  show  himself  perjured  and 
rebellious.     If  he  fell  away  and  broke  the  jjroraises  which 
he  now  made,  he  was  to  be  withstood  in  arms  in  the  name 
of  the  powers  which  Englishmen  held  to  be  greater  than 
the  King,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Law,  and  the  Great 
Council.'     If  the  King  was  faithless  to  his  word,  twenty- 
iive  of  his  Barons  were  to  bring  him  to  reason  by  force,  if 
reason  failed  them.     And  among  those  twenty-five  stands  Advapoe 
one  name  which  shows   the  strides  whieh   municipal   aspairjghta; 
well  as  national  freedom  is  making.     By  two  clauses  in  I'J^'*"'*'  ^ 

"^  •'  the  Ma^or 

the  Charter,  Ijondon  and  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  of  L^Ddon. 
ports  of  the  realm  are  confirmed  in  all  their  rights  and 
liberties.-  And  among  the  twenty-five  chosen  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  ba'ronage  stands,  next  after  men  bearing 
the  famous  names  of  Bigod  and  Mowbray,  the  Mayor  of 
London  city.  If  England  had  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  Eadward,  London  had  more  than  gone  hack  to  the 
days  of  Leofstan.^  But  if  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
great  eity  thus  took  his  place  among  Karls  and  men  of 
ancient  houses,  it  was  because  Earls,  Barons,  and  Mayor 
were  now  but  the  chiefs  of  an  united  nation.  When  the 
Barons  went  forth  to  do  justice  on  a  |>erjured  King,  they 
were  to  go  forth  at  the  head  of  those  of  whom  they  were 
but  the  chief  representatives.  They  were  t4>  distrain  upon 
the  King,  to  seize  his  lands  and  castles,  with  the  help  of  the 
commons  of  the  whole  realm.*     We  seem  to  liave  come 

*  I  need  bordli^  qitote  ogftin  the  bmoua  wonla  of  Bmcton  which  I  took 
w  OUB  of  the  mottoes  for  my  Growth  of  the  English  CoDstitntion* 

*  Ombhs  la,  13. 
'  Sm  abore.  p.  4C9. 
^  ClauM  61.     **nii  vi^Dti  quinqae  tttutmen  cum  communa  botius  UiVtm 

dutriiigCDt  ut  j^rabunt  ooe  modia  omnibiia  qaibus  poterant.'* 
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back  to  the  days  when  Godwine  made  his  defence  before 
the  King-  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  to  the  earlier 
days  when   churls   as  well  as  earls   gave   their  afiscni  in^a 
loving  form  to  the  laws  of  Glorious  iEtheUton.'  ^H 

We  might  here  bring  our  tale  to  an  end.  With  the 
signing  of  the  Great  Charter  the  immediate  political  re^ 
Bults  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  wiped  out.  Tlio  kingdom 
to  which  tliat  charter  was  granted  was  a^iin  an  English 
kingdom.  But  it  will  be  better  still  to  carrj'  our  view, 
however  slightly,  over  the  two  generations  which  followed, 
because  in  them  the  work  of  transition,  the  work  of 
fiaaion,  was  still  going  on.  AVh  may  h>ok  on  the  union  of 
the  two  races  as  formally  accomplished  by  the  Great 
Charter.'  But  the  Great  Charter  itself  still  lefl  something 
to  he  done.  It  was  not  till  the  later  years  of  the  centary 
that  the  newer  form  of  English  freedom  was  brought  into 
its  perfect  6hni>c,  till  all  for  which  men  had  so  long  been 
struggling  was  finally  won,  and  nothing  was  left  to  after! 
ages  but  to  dovi-lope  and  to  improve  in  rlotatl.  And  it 
forms  part  of  the  immediate  history  of  the  Great  Charter 
that  the  right  of  resistance  which  tliat  Charter  established 
by  law  was  not  doomed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
Charter  was  hardly  scnlcd  when  the  perjured  King  again 
rebi?llcd  against  his  Barnns.  He  sent  to  complain  to  his 
lord  at  Rome  that  laws  and  liberties  which  took  away  the 
dignity  of  his  Crown  had  been  wrested  from  him.  The 
lord  took  part  with  his  man.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  took 
on  him  to  annul  the  liberties  of  England,  to  call  them 
by  those  foul  names  in  which  paj^I  rhetoric  has  ever 
been  so  rich,  to  denounce  suspension  against  the  patriot 
Primate  and  excommunication  against  the  Barons  whom 


J 

!h^ 

I 
I 


*  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  loS. 

*  Stubbs,  Preface  tu  Writer  of  Coventry,  u.  Ixxtj  j 
Bann^medfl  ravened  the  tentence  of  Hasdngs." 
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he  led.'  Then  came  the  moment  of  utter  hlacknoss  and  en.  xxnr. 
despair,  when  a  worse  fate  than  the  anarchy  of  seventy 
years  earlier  seemed  to  he  in  store.  The  rebel  King,  at  the 
head  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  was  laying*  waste  his  own 
kingdom,  talking  castle  after  castle,  and  ehowing  that  his 
hruto  force  was  for  the  moment  stronger  than  the  liberties 
which  he  had  just  granted.  In  utter  despair  the  Barons 
sought  for  a  new  Kingj  and  they  sought  for  him  beyond 
the  sea.  They  sent  for  Lewis  of  France  to  deliver  them  Election' 
from  John  and  to  wear  the  crown  of  England  in  his  stead.'  ,3,6_ 
In  that  day  such  an  act  did  not  bear  the  character  which 
it  would  have  borne  in  any  later  age.  Both  to  Norman 
and  to  English  feeling  it  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
only  changiog  one  stranger  for  another,  John  could  no 
longer  be  borne.  There  was  no  one  in  the  land,  no 
Stephen,  no  Henry  of  Bolinj^hroke,  no  Richard  of  Vork, 
to  take  his  place.'  For  one  moment  at  an  earlier  time 
the  thoughts  of  men  had  turned  towards  the  elder  Simon.* 
But  he  was  now  hr  away  in  the  southern  land,  and 
Simon  was  neither  an  Englishman  by  birth  nor  a  man 
sprung  of  kingly  blood.  If  they  chose  an  Englishman, 
they  must  choose  one  from  among  their  equals,  to  whom 
obedience   would  be  hard.     If  they  chose  one  born   of 

*  8r«  K.  WeiuWar,  Ui.  533-339,  336-338,  340.  John's  ■in'b«M(lora 
ipMk  of  the  liberties  of  England  m  "quudftin  leges  et  titwrtates  iniquas, 
quM  dJ^Utem  regiun  Dulli  decait  oonfinnAre."  Inaocont  b  luturally 
fieroer,  oiul  hu  caILi  the  Chwter  "  c<inpucitln  vilU  ot  turpiii,  venitn  otiiuu 
illicita  tit  iniqua  et  in«nto  ab  omnihuH  rcpiubandA  "  (326,  318),  History 
will  hanlly  jirti>p  to  diecinw  the  trifling  ca^'il  wlifither  Innocent  {iretended  to 
annul  our  libertieH  because  he  disliked  the  libertiec  thetiuelvee,  or  only 
because  he  diHlik'ad  the  way  in  which  they  were  won.  It  ii>  enough  that 
a  Bishop  of  Kome  took  on  him  to  annul  thti  laws  of  England  on  any 
ground. 

'  The  election  of  Lewis  comes  out  most  strongly  in  R.  Wi*ndover,  iiL 
359,  and  Widter  of  Coventry,  ii.  ^24.  335,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  tha 
eluction  of  a  King,  or  nther  Ixird — the  word  h  *'  duminuj"  (aee  above, 
p.  69>()— "  ex  communi  cooMBMa  lotiiw  regnl  fieri  oportuit." 

'  Roe  .Stnbbti,  Preface  t«  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  xxxii,  xxxiiL 

*  Ann,  DuijEt.  13ia 
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cH.  xxm.  any  kingly  line,  they  had  to  soek  for  him  in  other 
lands.  It  may  even  have  been  that  the  contrast  between 
the  reign  of  John  and  the  later  days  of  Richard  may 
have  led  to  the  thought  that  a  King  beyond  the  eeft 
was  Iwtt^r  than  a  King  in  their  own  island.  They  chose 
then  a  King  of  a  kingly  house,  of  a  house  whose  princes 
bad  won  general  admiration  and  attachment  beyond  their 
own  i-ealm,'  a  house  whose  Kings^  some  went  so  far  as 
to  say.  were  truly  Kings,  while  the  lords  of  the  Norman 

Clftimiof  and  Angevin  stock  were  only  tyrants.^  They  chose  a 
prince  whose  children  at  least,  if  not  himself,  would  come 
of  the  old  stock  by  the  spindle-side,  the  husband  of 
a  grand-daughter  of  Henry,  Blanche  of  Castile.^  The 
Saxon  Emperor,  nearer  in  every  way  to  Kngland  than 
the  French  prince,  had  sunk  out  of  notice  before  the 
advance  of  the  younger  Frederick,  and  Otto*s  ties  to 
his  uncle  were  perhaps  too  close  for  any  man  to  think 
of  him  as  the  King  who  could  be  set  up  in  his  stead. 
Lewis  of  France  then  was  chosen.  The  st^p  was  perhaps 
unavoidable,  but  it  was  soon  seen  how  false  a  step  it 
was.  Yet  even  this  false  step  had  its  share  also  in 
the  work  of  kindling  again  the  nationality  of  England. 
Lewis  soon  showed  that  to  choose  a  French  prince  to 
rule  over  England  was  in  truth  to  invito  a  French  con- 
quest of  England,     It  soon  began  to  be  whispered  that,  if 


'  For  Om  gener&I  estimation  of  the  French  Kinga  nt  tbls  thne,  ctpeoallj 
u  cuntnuteil  with  the  Konmuiti  and  ADgeriiiB,  eeu  Giraldui,  Dc  Iiut, 
Princip.  i£5,  156  (wherQ  he  dUtlncUy  pruyti  Tor  Frutich  rale  la  EagUad). 
194,  300.     Cf.  W&ller  Map,  aia. 

'  The  ftbuM  of  the  Normaa  tyraata  by  Gualdna,  155,  156,  reftchet  it» 
dimajc  at  thu  ead  (17?),  where  John,  "catidun  tynonlcuB,  crueatiadmb 
»  t)Tiuiids  pan'utalitcr  exartuji,  ipa«que  t^TuuiMiniiu  omtuum  tyraimu- 
liiDua,"  U  contnuted  witb  L«wu  the  "  felidum  ot  nntnralium  faUx  proaapia 
rcgum." 

'  See  the  dupate  at  Romo  about  the  claims  of  Lewin,  Vt.  Wendovor,  iiL 
371-378,  where  there  ii  a  moat  nibtle  argument  tu  vbow  that  BlanclM  had 
a  belter  claim  than  Otto. 
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Lewis  reigned,  the  lands  of  England  would  be  again  part4>d 
out  among  Frenchmen,  as  they  had  once  been  parted  out 
among  Normans.'  At  such  a  moraont  it  was  hard  to 
say  whether  the  domestic  tyrant  or  the  foreign  deliverer 
•was  the  more  dangerons  enemy.  But  in  those  days  every 
good  work  and  every  evil  work  all  helped  togethur  in  the 
common  cause.  The  death  of  John  cut  the  knot.  His 
young  son  was  guiltless  of  his  crimes,  and  strange  as  the 
reign  of  a  minor  was  in  England,  English  feeling  soon 
gathered  round  the  one  representative  of  the  old  stock  in 
opposition  to  his  French  rival.  Men  went  fortli  io  fight 
at  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  as  to  a  holy  war,  to  save  England 
from  the  dominion  of  the  stranger.^  It  was  a  newly 
awakened  hurst  of  national  feeling  which  placed  Henry 
the  Third  on  the  Ihrone,  and  every  event  of  his  long  and 
weary  reign  tended  to  draw  out  that  national  feeling  in 
more  dcfinile  shiiiM^,  and  to  draw  all  the  sons  of  the  soil,  of 
whatever  race  and  whatever  rank,  close  together  in  one 
body  as  fellow-workers  in  the  great  strife  against  Pope 
and  King. 

The  fifty  years  that  follow  the  death  of  John  form  one  Dominion 
long  time  of  struggle  against  foreign  dominion  and  foreign  Leferat«*, 
influence  in  various  shapes.^     First   came  a   time    which 

'  R.  Wentiover,  iii.  383,  38^  ;  R.  CoggcibAle,  179. 

'  Ann.  W»v.  1117.     Cf.  T.  WykoB,  1217. 

'  It  will  be  ftt  oQoo  seen  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  even  the  shortcgt 
Dftmtlre.  etrictty  so  c&Uud.  of  tiiu  nigii  of  Henry  the  Third  ;  so  lo  du  furuiH 
no  port  of  my  subject.  I  am  ctinccntod  with  that  reign  only  ea  Ikr  m  its  1ea<lin',' 
evcnta  helped  to  got  rid  uf  any  Klight  tracui  vUIch  bUU  ranuiinod  of  the  di«- 
linotion  between  Nonnanx  and  En^liiih  in  England,  lliis  reigu  U  the 
great  period  of  the  looaastic  annaliits.  We  lone  tihe  Htatatmec-UiKturlaiw  uf 
the  reiyn  of  llcnry  the  Second,  bot  we  get  inateJvd  our  great  piktriotje  writer 
Matthew  I'ariH.  Uiji  gttoeral  authority,  which  hat  huen  wnitftitneH  attacked 
hy  thotie  to  whom  hiti  pliiinnew  nf  tipeecb  was  inconveuierit.  and  the  relation 
in  which  he  titandii  tti  earlier  writere,  have  been  set  forth  Ly  ProfoMwir  Stubbii 
in  a  weighty  juHgement  in  the  PrefiKfi  to  Walter  of  Coventiy,  ii.  Uxxi.  Since 
1  began  writing  thia  Chapter,  the  second  volume  of  the  Profiuaaor's  own 
CoiutituUoiud  Hiktory  ba«  sf^nkredj  in  which  we  may  now  atudy  the  atoiy 
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camo  ncuror  Uiau  any  other  in  En^luh  lusiary  to  » 
of  actual  foreign  dominion.  The  homage  which  John  had 
done  to  Innocent  was  not  allowed  to  sleep.  What  specially 
inarlce  the  Bret  years  of  Heniy  is  the  podtion  beU  bjr 
tht!  papal  LegateH,  iirst  by  Walo  and  then  by  Paadolt 
Kn^i^lund  was  dealt  with  as  a  Tarsal  land,  and  something 
inoro.  No  King  of  the  French  had  ever  dreamed  of  keeping 
Normandy^  nn  King  of  the  English  had  ever  dreamed  of 
kc^^jiing  Scotland,  in  the  tutelage  in  which  Honoriua  tlie 
Third  utrovr  to  kLi-p  England.*  The  Great  Charter  waa 
n^nvwod  ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  some  of  ite  greatest  chmsca,' 
and  otliors  not  less  important  at  the  time  were  trampled 
under  foot.  Men  whom  the  Charter  had  denounced  by 
name  stilt  remained  in  office,  and  no  man  who  had  had 
any  share  in  witliHtanding  the  late  tyranny  bad  any 
olianeo  of  royal  or  legatine  favour.  Some  folded  their 
haiidn  in  silence ;  others  withdrew  to  the  Holy  Wars 
wliile  the  yoke  of  France  was  exchanged  for  the  yoke  of 
Rome.     Yet  even  then  we  were  not  without  hope ;  even 

of  otiimtUutluiml  pmgran  imder  Ueiiry  the  lliird  juid  EdwimI  the  Flnt 
in  Uie  c-lrArMtt  light  aiul  with  tho  sureat  guidftnos.  For  ihu  mrly  pftrt  of 
iho  Tvign  of  H«<iir}-  wo  liHVH  Also  the  collt-ction  of  Boj^  wid  Historical 
Itottrn  with  I>r.  Shirley'i  Prefkce,  And  for  tbo  caroer  of  Siman  we  haTe  fail 
tniiiiiigi'»|ili  hv  L>r.  I'ftiili. 

'  St^4i  ]>r.  Sliirlojr'N  IVofiww  to  ibe  Royal  stid  HlitCoricjd  Ijetten,  •qwdidljr 
ji|>.  wiil,  tx.  Tbo  Impudence  of  eomc  of  PaiidulfH  lettan  la  aliDoat  beyond 
bellof.  tieo  fi>r  iunUucv  one  tu  Hubert  of  Burgh  id  p.  1 1 1  of  Dr.  Slurley't 
oolUetlon.  Ilul  tlw  gmiA  Ktitftdit  Eu4  of  Penibrok«  perfaftpe  stuult  out 
toon  olaarly  in  Ktubbs.  Couit.  Hint.  iL  18. 

'  See  Stubbe,  Cotutt.  Ht«t.  it  31,  i3,  j6,  and  the  text  In  Select  C^iwten, 
329.  On  the  oon6nn»tlon  in  1 115  kc  Count.  HuL  u.  37.  In  the  narrktire 
in  the  Dumtable  Annab  (Ann.  Moo.  iii.  93)  wo  rend,  "  Post  mulue  vera 
Mntontiarum  niTolutionai,  oumtuunttrr  placuit,  quod  rex  taut  jwpulo  f uam 
jiUht  Ubert»t»«  priu>i  ab  uo  pueru  cunceiMUi,  jam  major  factua  iudulcit.** 
Where  cnuld  the  mimk  of  Dunntahle  have  heard  about  "pupuliu"  and 
"  plebe,"  and  what  diauuction  did  be  draw  botwean  Uum  (  Did  he  duply 
•dio  livy  in  the  muuo  parrotlifcc  wny  in  which  lArj •cboed  nme  cariT 
Roman  rtoord  1  It  ia  bardlj  c«noeivftbl«  that  he  can  nally  have  tueMil 
Lorddi  vad  Commoni.  aa  the  Barton  annatfat  (1:55.  Ann.  Mon.  L 
prubably  did  whim  be  iqwke  ot "  major  et  minor  populua." 
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then  patriotic  fcetin^  was  not  wholly  on  one  side.     A  few  ch.  xxviu 
honeet  men  had  with  desperate  loyalty  stood  by  John  to  the 
last}  and  these  men  now  stood  as  a  barrier  between  Iho  Kng- 
Hsh  nation  and  the  stTang^rs.     The  King's  first  guardian,  William, 
William  Marshal,  the  great  Eari  of  Pembroke,  did  what^^/""" 
could  be  done  at  such  a  moment.    So  after  him  did  Hubert  K^^f"*""* 
of  Burgh,  sometimes  placed  in  strange  partnership,  some-  Hubert  of 
times  in  rivalry,  with  the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ^'"K*)- 
sometimes  the  guardian,  sometimes  the  minister,  sometimes  miq, 
the  victim,  of  Henry,  but  in  all  characters  doing  all  that 
a  man  could  do  in  such  a  case  both  for  the  King  and  for  his 
people.     And,  greater  than  all,  the  Primate  whom  Innc^  Confinn*- 
cent  had  given  us  again  stands  forth  as  the  cliampion  chartw 
of  freedom,  and,  in  defiance  of  courtly  opposition,  wins  ^"° '^' 
another  confirmation  of  the  Charter.'     But  strangers  still  buhop 
rule;   the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Legates   is   only  ex-  1333. 
changed  for   the  dominion   of  the   Poitevin  Bishop,  and  Revolt  and 
the  firtt  civil  war  of  the  reign,  the  war  of  the  younger  Richard. 
Earl   Marsha],  is  waged  to  get  rid  of  him  and  of  the  ^  ^"' 
swarms  of  his  countrymen  who  infested  England.'    By      uj^. 
this  time  the  second  act  of  the  drama  has  begun,  and  the 
hope  of  deliverance  shows  it^lf  in  a  <{uarteT  where  none 
could  have  looked  for  it. 

Henry  was  now  reigning  in  his  own  natpe,  reigning,  as  Heury'i 
1   remarked  long  ago,  in  not  a  few  respects  as  the  true  rviga. 
successor  of  the  Confessor.     But  in  one  point  Henry  and  "^^ 
Eadwanl  differed.     Each  was  the  eon  of  a  foreign  mother ; 
but  Isabel  of  Angouleme  had  no  share  in  the  insults  and 
spoliations  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Emma.    In  Henry's  mar-  Hl«  niM^ 
riage  the  Provencal  Eleanor  took  the  place  of  Euglish  Ead-  Eleanor  of 
gyth ;  but  the  souUiern  Queen  had  not  to  dread  imprisonment  J^JJ**^' 


*  S«e  tfae  rtoT>*  in  Matthew  Pui^  316  WaU. 

'  Sec  the  revolt  of  Earl  Richard  ic  thu  DuDsUble  and  Waverley  AnnaU, 
1334.     RichanI  Siward  (in  half-adi>zcn  BpoUmgi)  appean  m  his  foUoiriagi 
WM  be  ft  deKcndaiit  of  ThurkiU  of  Warwick  1  aee  toI.  iv.  p.  78a. 
VOL     v.  3  A 
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ca.  xxTn.  at  Wherwell,  and  it  needed  that  she  eliould  be  the  mott 
H^Uiuflu-  of  the   great  Edward   to   atone  in   some  deg^ree   for    the 
Heaiy'8      ^vils  which  shc  and   her   foreign   kinsfolk  and    followers 
"*  Si .         wrou|?ht  in  the  land.     The  private  and  domestic  virtaea 
which,  for  the  firet  time  since  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
were  displayed  on   the   Knglish  throne  in  the  person  of 
Henry  were,  like  the  vices  of  his  father,  a  curse  at   the 
moment  and  a  blessing  in  the  end.     Henry,  a  good  son 
and  a  good  husband,  conld  not  bring  himself  to  say  No 
to  his  mother  or  his  wife,  and   the   land  was   filled  with 
snccessive  swarms  of  the  kinsfolk  and  countrymen  alike  of 
Isabel  and  of  Eleanor.     This  new  incursion  of  strangers 
again  brought  out  the  national  feeling;   and  for  a  while 
'lerEalrl  ^^^  national  feeling  hod  for  its  leader  the  subject  nearest  to 
the  Crown,  the  man  who  was  to  win  a  higher  place  than 
was  held  by  any  Englishman  before  or  after  him.    Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  presently  to  l>e   Richard   King   of  the 
Romans,  appears  for  a  season  as  the  leader  of  his  country- 
men against  his  brother.     These  were  the  days  when  King 
and  Pope  wore  firmly  allied  for  every  purpose  of  wrong 
and  extortion;   but  wrong  and  extortion  only  bound  the 
nation  more  firmly  together.     The  extravagances  of  the 
Court,  the  greed  of  the  foreign  favourites,  the  endleas 
demands   of   the  arch-enemy  at   Rome,  led  only  to   more 
constant  gatherings  of  the  ehiefs  and  representatives  of  the 
nation.    Council  after  council,  we  may  now  say  Parliament 
Henry  tlie  after  Parliament,^  is  held  ;  and  every  demand  of  money. 
Third.        whether  granted  or   refused,  forms  another  step  in    con- 
stitutional progress.     The  power  of  the  purse  is  showing 
its  importance,  and  along  with  it  we  sec  the  beginning  of 
the  demand  for  another  power  which  modem  Parliaments 

*  TIm  word  "  ooUoqalum,"  which  no  doabt  repTflaaaiti  "  pM-lenieiit  **  ia 
n«tich,  is  onnittMitljr  v*vA  throagh  the  oartier  yean  of  the  rfigo.  At  loud 
in  1346  the  "ParUmentuni  gen«nklu«iiuum  toUun  regni  Anglktfttit"  staad* 
fonb  in  iJl  iti  faXntm  tu  the  pogn  of  Maltkew  Pmii  (696^  Wftte). 
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have  at  last  gained  in  all  its  fulness,  though  only  in  an 
indirect  shape.  As  soon  m  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  the 
Thii-d  began  to  demand  anything,  they  began  to  demand 
that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  not  be  apix)inted  by 
the  King's  arbitrary  will,  but  with  the  advic*  and  consent 
of  the  nation.  In  the  great  political  manifesto  of  those 
tiroes,  a  document  which  shows  how  well  our  fathers  knew 
what  frwdom  was  and  how  dearly  they  prized  it,  it  is 
brought  as  one  of  the  charges  against  the  King  that  he 
wished  to  keep  all  these  great  appointments  in  his  own 
hand.'  And  the  bodies  which  used  this  language  were 
becoming  more  and  more  entitled  truly  to  epeak  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.  The  representation  of  the  shires  by 
chosen  knights  is  step  by  step  firmly  established.  And,  as 
those  knights  were  chosen  in  full  county  court — we  are 
tempted  to  say  in  full  scirgemot — the  assembly,  in  its 
representative  character,  beoomes  more  and  more  fully 
entitled  to  use  those  popular  formulip  of  ancient  times 
which  had  lost  one  meaning  and  were  fast  winning 
another.^    And  never  did   popular  formula*  stand  forth 


CH.  XXVII, 

for  the 
jtftrlU- 
iiKtituy 
Appoint- 
lueotA  of 
tbti  jjTcikt 
ufficen  oC 
HtAte. 


'  See  Stubtv,  Const.  Hiiit.  it.  40.  41,  an<l  the  gratt  r<Ji1ical  Poem 
printed  in  Wright's  Political  BongH,  96.  I  hftvo  qaotod  the  pMu^  whirh 
bean  <m   the   pruttent  question  in  Growth  of  Uie  Englub  Constitution, 

'  The  way  in  which  the  AjMembUen  of  thin  reign  are  described  hi  iJ- 
moiit  iw(  variuUH  tat  in  fftrli«r  timcD.  In  tbe  Waverlay  AonAlH,  Iii8,  wt 
meet  the  Witan,  the  "  eapieates  Angliie/'  for  periiape  the  liwt  time  by 
that  ouno.  The  deecriptJons  are  more  or  loie  poptilar  without  any  very 
certain  rule.  In  the  "  mftgnum  parliAmentom  "  uf  1 35  7,  wc  read  in  Matthew 
Paris  (946,  Wuls)  Low  "in  parliaincnto  nupnidiato,  ntrnduiu  rmit.0,  rex  is 
audientia  totius  popiili  adilucto  n)ontilrat4H]ue  omnibuK  Kdmundu,  queiu 
protiilerat  in  medium  vestitum  indumento  Apnliejisi,  ait"  (we  am  re* 
minded  of  the  speech  nf  Anitclm  at  the  marriage  of  lienry  the  Firpt,  see 
ftbore.  p.  169) ;  and  we  get  a  vivid  deacriptton  of  the  way  in  which  a  ruyil 
Hpoeeh  might  be  received  in  those  days.  In  the  description  in  the  Burton 
Annaliet  (Ann.  Mon.  i.  360)  of  the  ParlianiBQt  of  \Veitmin*ter  in  1^55  its 
members  are  descrit>ed  ae  "episcopi,  abluteii  ei  priores,  oomites  at  baronw, 
et  totiua  regni  ra^ores."  And  we  dirvctly  aAor  get  a  stJU  oleantr  de- 
Bcriptian  of  the  ouutitution  of  the  eoolonastiad  part  of  the  Aasnnbly ; 
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OH.  xxm.  with   greater  Ijoldness,   truth,  and  dimity  than    in    the 

remonstrances  which  united  England  laid  before  the  papal 

Lettcn       throne.     The  heart  of  every  Englishman  must  swell  as  he 

Ikiid  touia  readfl   the  great  letters  in  which  the  nobles^  clergy,  and 

tus^nAi  commons  of  England,  with  the  brother  of  their  King  at 

their  hcodj  join  with  one  voice  to  dcnonnee  the  evil  doings 

of  that  foreign  court  where  gold  was  the  only  lord  and 

maater' 

The  great  feature  of  this  time,  a  feature  which  the 
struggle  agaiost  Henry  shares  witli  the  struggle  against 
his  father,  is  the  perfect  union  of  all  races,  classes,  and 
callings  in  the  patriotic  work.  Distinctions  o^  Norman  and 
Englishman  were  forgotten  when  all  were  Englishmen ; 
distinctions  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons  sank  into  the 
Patriotism  back-ground  when  all  save  eourtiers  were  patriots.  This 
Ushclc^  was  an  age  of  English  worthies,  and  it  was  specially  an  age 
of  one  class  of  English  worthies,  worthies  who  were  none 
the  less  Englishmen  bccnuse  they  were  churchmen.  Vo- 
taries of  the  dogmas  of  yesterday,  dogmas  of  which  Lan- 
franc  and  Ansclm  never  heard,  strive  in  vain  to  claim  the 
saints  and  righteous  men  of  the  English  Church  as  part 


"  Bpiftcopi,  abbates,  priorvs  et  procurator^*,  (jai  ibidem  pro  tinim^tatc 
&fl\ieniiit."     On  Uie  growth  of  rcpreiientatiuD.  me  Stxibbv,  Conat.  HUl.  iL 

3  20-]J2. 

'  Tlio  great  lotton  ^vin  the  noblct  and  oanunoni  of  Englund  to  tha  Pofia 
ixi  1345,  l>4^]  I347i  ^*^  ^  found  in  Matthew  Paris,  666,  700,  721.  That 
of  1346  oomM  from  Ri<jianl  Eari  of  Cornwall,  Simuo  of  Montfbrt  Earl  of 
Leiowter,  the  EarU  of  Hereford,  Norfolk,  Gloucevter,  Winchester,  Albemarle, 
and  Oxford,  "  et  alii  totios  r^ni  Anglin  barones,  prooerea,  et  magnatao.  et 
Bobllei  portuum  niAriK  habitatores,  necnon  et  clttroii  et  popnliu  onhrennia.** 
See  Growth  of  the  Englbdi  Cnnrtitutinn,  t8r.  It  is  nevdleea  tn  jtHo  np 
piwfioi  ftam  Englitih  writers  on  the  venality  of  Uie  Oonrt  uf  Rome,  a 
BQbjeet  on  which  they  found  plenty  to  say  froui  the  dayi  when  Uie  Petar* 
borough  Ch»niclcr  (11 23)  found  oat  how  "  (ret  ofcrcom  Itomc  jKt  efrfw 
eunteO  eall  wcuruld.  [mt  is  gold  and  iHSjIurc."  But  it  may  be  on  well  to 
turn  to  two  snob  orthodox  writen  aa  Julin  uf  Salubuiy  (i  190  ;  ii.  20)  vd 
Gamier  (80.  Tlie  tocond  pawage  of  John  of  Salitbury  speaks  Tohime«. 
After  ffpoaking  of  the  venality  of  one  Cardinitl,  be  adds,  "  Alter  vlr  bone 
opinionts  eet,  Romanus  tauien  et  eardinaUs." 
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of  their  modern  following.  The  first  article  of  the  Great 
Charter  declared  that  the  Church  of  England  shouhl  he 
free.  And,  to  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  meant 
freedom  from  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  the  King  at  homo, 
meant  no  less  freedom  from  the  endless  meddlings  and 
extortions  of  the  enemy  heyond  the  sea.  When  men  in 
the  sixteenth  century  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detcstahle 
enormities,  they  did  but  echo  the  voice  of  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century  and  in  days  earlier  still.  From 
the  Peterborough  Chronicler  onward,  through  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  John  of  Salisbury,  who  found  what  a 
bruised  reed  Rome  was  to  lean  on,  the  series  of  our  eccle- 
siastical worthies  goes  on.  It  goes  on  in  the  patriot 
Stephen,  whom  Rome  saspended  for  bis  patriotism ;  it 
goes  on  when  the  throne  of  Dunstan  and  Stigand  is 
again  filled  with  an  Englishman  in  name  and  race  and 
heart,  our  second  sainted  Edmund,  who  had  to  wage  so 
weary  a  strife  against  Pope  and  King.  It  goes  on  in  a 
yet  greater  name,  in  holy  Roliert  of  Lincoln,  the  rebuter  of 
Popes,  the  hammer  and  despiser  of  the  Romans,  whoso 
glonfied  spirit,  so  men  then  deemed,  did  by  a  wicked 
Pontiff  as  an  earlier  Edmund  had  done  by  the  tyrant 
Swegen.*  Stephen,  Eilmund,  Robert,  were  doubtless  men 
of  Old-English  blood  ;  it  was  well  then  that  another  name, 
worthy  to  stand  by  theirs,  should  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Norman  baronage.  Tlie  prayers  and  holy  rites  with 
which  Odo  of  Bayeux  had  ushered  in  the  day  of  Senluc 
have,  as  it  were,  their  answer  from  English  mouths  in  the 
prayers  and  holy  rites  with  which  Walter  of  Cantelupe 
ushered  in  the  day  of  Evesham.' 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  these  times  that  good  is  brought 

'  Sec  thti  Rtorjr  iu  Matthew  Parifl,  883  Wata. 
'  See  voL  i.  p.  58}  ;  cf.  ui.  p.  6j. 
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ca.  xxru.  out  of  evil,  and  that  help  comes  from  the  most  unlooked- 
for  qmirters.     We  see  this  even  among-  the  patriot  prelates 
whose   names  we   hare  just  gone  thr«>ugh.     If  Stephen 
Langlon  was  the  nominee  of  Innocent,  so  Edmund  Rich 
was  the  nominee  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and  "Walter  of 
Cantelupe,  whose  good  deeds  won  him  the  han  of  Rome, 
was  consecrated  by  Gregory *9  own  hands  to  the  throne  of 
Lyfmg  and  Wolfstan.     And  so,  when  the  great  etruggle 
of  all  came,  we  found  our  deliverer  in  one  in  whom,  when 
he  (ir»t  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  no  man  could  have  deemed 
that  we  had  a  coming  deliverer  to  welcome.     The  hopes  of 
England  had  once  gathered   round  an  English  Earl,   in 
earlier  times  we  should  have  said  an  English  jEthcUng,  the 
first  nian  born  of  Angevin  stock  on  English  ground  who 
Falling       had  any  share  in  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.     But  a 
RiThani  of  foreign   wife  and  a   foreign   crown  tempted   away   Earl 
Richard  from  the  good  cause ;  one  whom  he  had  himself  in 
his  Euglish  days  looked  on  as  a  stranger,  lived,  when  he 
had  himself  received  the  crown  of  Charles  and  Otto,  to 
hold  htm  in  bonds  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom.     We 
need  feel  no  shame  that,  on  the  great  days  of  all  in  camp 
and   council,  the   foremost    champion   of  England,  saint, 
statesman,  and  captain,  the  hero  of  England   and    her 
mart)T,  should  be  found  in  a  man  who  was  not  of  English 
birth.     We  had  enrolled   a  foreign   King  and    a   foreign 
Primate  among  the  names  dearest  to  Englishmen ;  it  was 
time  that  we  should  do  the  same  by  a  foreign  Earl.     While 
so  many  foreign  marriages  in  the  royal  house  bad  given 
England    enemies    and   plunderers,  it  was  well    that   an- 
other  foreign    marriage   in   the   royal  house   should  give 
her  her  deliverer.     If  Denmark  gave  us  a  new  Alfred  in 
Cnut,  if  Aosta  gave  us  a  new  /Elfbeah  in  Anselm,  so  the 
hostile   Gaulish   land   itself  gave   us  a  new  Godwino   in 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.     The  evils  that  (^me 
of  the  foreign   marriages  of  Henry's   father  and    Henry 
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Iiimself  are  in  a  manner  atoned  for  when  his  widowed 
sister  became  the  worthy  wife  of  tlie  Hower  of  knighthood, 
the  protector  on  earth  and  in  heaven  of  the  folk  of  Eng- 
land.' If  the  [)art  of  Gotlwine  had  now  to  be  played  by  a 
stranger,  that  stranger's  English  Countess,  the  pupil  of  the 
uncunoiiized  saint  of  Lincoln,  may  take  her  place  alongside 
of  the  Danish  wife  of  his  forerunner.  ITie  part  o£  Gytha 
at  Exeter  was  played  again  by  Eleanor  at  Kenilworth. 
We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  great  tale.  While 
Engliithmeu  are  seeking  crowns  in  Germany  and  Sicily, 
the  stranger  whom  England  has  made  beJ*  own  is  winning 
the  freedom  of  England.  Hen's  thoughts,  so  it  was 
said,  had  once  turned  to  tho  elder  Simon  as  a  King 
for  England ;  she  now  found  more  than  a  Ki[ig  in 
his  son.  The  great  Earl  is  a  reformer  from  the  be- 
ginning; but  it  is  only  step  by  step  that  his  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  only  way  in  which  true  reforms  can  be 
wrought.  His  platform  gradually  widens;  the  ilret  noble 
of  the  land,  tho  brother-in-law  of  the  King,  takes  into 
partnership  the  growing  eommons  of  the  realm,  first  the 
knights  and  then  the  citizens.'  In  hia  tale  we  find  our- 
selves on  spots  which  have  played  their  part  in  our  earlier 
history.  Oxford,  now  become  the  seat  of  famous  schools  of 
learning,  has  not  lost  the  place  which  she  held  while  she 
was  still  but  a  border  fortress.  As  it  was  at  Oxford  that 
Danes  and  Englishmen  had  agreed  to  Eadgar's  law,  so  now, 
in  the  great  Provisions,  more  than  the  laws  of  Eadgar, 
more  than  the  Charter  of  John,  was  won  for  us.    The  days 
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'  See  tht9  puera  in  th«  Political  Songs,  1 24  ; 

"ScItb  Symoii  Montis  FortJif, 
Totiiis  flos  iDJlitiop, 
Donu)  prpnas  pUBOi  mortia, 
Protector  ^entU  AnftUB," 
I  have  quoted  more  pwuaijtifl  to  the  same  ufiect  in  Growth  of  the  English 
Constitution,  p.  191. 

'  The  gradual  derelojj«ment  of  Simon's  policy  should  be  studied  in  Dr. 
Pauli'i  Honograpti. 
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wero  now  come  in  which  there  was  no  need  that  Normans 
and  English  should  agree,  for  Barons  and  Commons  have 
become  words  which  may  be  freely  used  for  one  another. 
Then  comes  the  Barons'  War^  a  war  in  which  we  might 
almost  say  that  the  word  laron  had  gone  back  to  its  first 
meaning,  and  that  that  what  it  now  meant  was  a  war  waged 
by  all  the  men  of  England  against  their  faithless  King. 
The  day  of  victory,  the  great  Parliament,  the  day  of  over- 
throw and  martyrdom,  follow  fast  on  one  another;  and 
the  great  Earl  svlio  had  been  so  lately  the  champion  of 
Englishmen  on  earth  was  now,  by  their  voice,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  ban  of  Romej  enrolled  among  the  saints,  to  work 
signs  and  wonders,  as  Waltheof  and  as  Thomas  had  done 
before  him. 

For  a  moment  the  eanse  of  freedom  scorned  crushed ; 
but  on  the  heights  of  Lewes  and  of  Evesham  two  men 
had  met  as  enemies  whom  history  must  rather  look  on  as 
fellow-workers.  The  uncle  passed  on  the  torch  to  the 
nephew  who  overthrew  him ;  the  nephew  clothed  himself 
with  the  mantle  of  the  uncle  whom  he  overthrew,  Simon 
died  beneath  the  sword  of  Edward ;  but  it  is  as  the 
disciple  of  Simon,  as  the  heir  of  his  policy,  as  the  roan 
who  carried  his  work  to  perfection,  that  Edward  stands 
forth  as  the  greatest  name  among  our  later  Kings.  When 
Simon  saw  the  host  of  Edward  marching  against  him,  he 
said  that  it  was  from  himself  that  their  chief  had  learned 
the  art  of  war.  But  it  was  more  than  the  art  of  war  that 
the  victor  of  Evesham  had  learned  from  the  martyr  who 
fell  before  him.  In  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  which 
Edward  showed  towards  the  vanquished,  in  the  perfect 
peace  of  the  last  few  years  of  Henry's  reign,  we  see  the 
fruit  of  the  lessons  of  the  teacher  who  was  gone.    And  yet 

'  In  Uie  Provuootu  of  Oxfonl  (Select  Chariers,  376  et  acq.)  ludi  plirMn 
Ml  "oooiitM  9i  banoev"  ftltenwte  with  ncfa  u  "le  oommtm  do  Eagle* 


more,  the  great  political  work  of  Simon  is  one  whose  glory  ca.  xxm. 
EdwarJ  muRt  Bhare   with   him.     We  have  seen  how  ourSitnon*« 
jjarliamentary  constitution   had    long   been    growing   up,  uryconsti- 
slowly  and  silently.     Step  by  stop,  through  the  long  and  *"^ 
dreary   reign  of  Henry,  the  powers  of  Parliament  were  plot«5  by 
coustantly  strengthened,  and  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  perfect  form. 
That   perfect  form,  in  all    its   completeness,  representing 
every  class  of  the  freemen  of  the  realm,  prelates,  earls, 
and  Ijarons,  knighta,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  was  held  up  by 
Simon  before  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
What  Simon  showed  us  for  a  moment,  Edward  gave  us  for 
ever.     The  greatest  of  all  parliamentary  reforms,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  towns  to  a  direct  share  in   the  national 
reproseutation,  was  in  its  first  momentary  form  the  thought 
of  Simon;  in  ite  lasting  shape  it  was  the  gift  of  Edward. 
The  man  who  seemed  to  bo  the  destroyer  was  bat  the 
executor  of  the  legacy  of  the  martyr.     A  testament  not 
without  blood,  and   sealed  by  the  death  of  the  testator, 
was  carried  oat  in  alt  its  fulness  by  the  pupil  whom  a  hard 
fate  had  made  the  slayer  of  his  muster. 


And  now  the  goal  of  our  tale  is  reached.  The  people  of  Rel^n  of 
England,  chastened  and  strengthened  by  a  momentary  the  Fimt. 
overthrow,  have  risen  again.  They  have  changwl  their 
eon(juerors  into  brethren ;  they  have  changed  the  Norman 
barons  into  the  front  rank  of  the  united  English  nation. 
It  remained  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work. 
Under  Richartl,  John,  Henry,  the  body  of  the  nation  had 
been  fast  waxing  more  aud  more  English  ;  but  its  head  was 
still  alien.  Save  that  he  reverenced  the  ancient  Baints  of 
England,  save  that  he  gave  the  names  of  English  saints 
and  heroes  to  his  sons,  we  might  have  said  that  Henry  of 
Winchester  was  more  of  an  alien  at  heart  than  Henry  of 
he  Mans.     But  with  him  the  days  of  foreign  kingship  are 
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1.  ended.     Tt  might  seem  to  be  the  formal  wiping-  out  of 
foreign  Conquest,  when  Eng-land  had  again  a  King  bearing 

Kiugofthe  the  name,  not  only  of  the  Knglish  saint  to  whom  Norman  ^i 
and  Englishman  looked  l^ack  with  such  fantastic  reverence,  ^M 
but  of  his  own  forefather  and  model,  the  unconquered 
founder  of  the  English  kingdom.  Some  reckoning  of 
lawyers  or  courtiers  has  taught  us  to  speak  of  our  great 
Edward  as  the  firat  of  his  name.  Men  of  his  own  day, 
with  better  remembrance  of  the  true  history  of  his  kin^ 
dom,  hailed  him  as  Edward  the  Third  and  Edward  tlie 
Fourth,   fourth  among  the  Kings  of  the   English,  third 

Charncter  among  the  Empcrors  of  Britain.^  In  him  we  had  a  King 
*  indeed-  Before  him  we  had  Kings  who  had  indirectly 
wrought  us  good  by  their  nces,  by  their  weaknesses,  by 
their  very  absence  from  among  us.  Now  we  have  once 
more  a  King  to  rule  us  with  wisdom,  valour,  and  goodnen, 
like  the  noblest  of  the  native  Kings  of  the  elder  stock. 

Hulegiid*' There  was  now  no  need  to  ask  fur  the  laws  of  Edward. 
when  new  laws  of  Edward,  new  laws  putting  forth  ancient 
rights  in  a  new  dress,  were  yearly  decreed  by  the  royal 
lawgiver  at  the  head  of  his  assembled  people.  We  had 
now  a  King  who  well  loved  the  jwwors  of  his  crown,  but 
who  knew  that  the  strength  of  a  King  lies  in  the  strength 
of  his  people.  After  so  many  Kings  whose  word  was 
lightly  pledged  and  lightly  broken,  we  had  one  at  last 
whoKC  life  was  ruled  by  the  precept  that  was  graven  on 
his  tomb.  Tlie  days  of  foreign  rule  had  passed  away  for 
^i  ever,  the  days  of  the  earliest  Edward  had  come  back 
again,  when  the  conqueror  of  Wales,  the  paramount  of 
Scotland,  stood  forth  as  more  truly  Lord  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain  even  than  his  great-grandfather  who  had  received 
the  submission   of  the  Scottish  Lion  at  Falaise  and  at 

''  In  tbv  Anaiiliw  Hn^  Edw&nli  I'ritiii  (Lunrd'ii  RUluutger,  4*3)  ba 
ftppean  lu  "Eilwanlui  Tortius."  tn  Walter  of  Coventry-,  t.  19,  wo  fioil 
It  qilen<lid  panegyric  of  "  Edwanius  Qiwrttu," 
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York.'  Every  stain  had  been  wiped  out,  every  trace  ofoB.  xxvii. 
bondaj^  had  passed  away.  The  Angevin  Kinp,  the  Norman 
baronage,  tlie  English  commons,  had  forgotten  that  they 
sprang  from  three  stocks  which  had  once  been  such  deadly 
enemies.  Tlie  cycle  has  come  round ;  England  has  again 
an  English  King,  niling  by  laws  which,  chunge<l  as  they 
were  in  form,  had  given  back  to  us  the  substunee  of  all  that 
was  precious  in  the  laws  of  our  earliest  day.  Men  asked 
in  Edward's  day  by  what  laws  Edward  should  be  guided  in 
judging  the  cause  of  his  loftiest  vassal.  Was  he,  whom  HU  Em- 
some  have  called  the  English  Justinian,  to  be  guided  by  ^'"" 
the  laws  which  Justinian,  on  the  throne  of  the  New  Rome, 
had  pnt  forth  for  all  lands  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  ? 
And  the  answer  was  that  an  English  King,  Emperor  in 
his  own  island,  was  bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of  his  own 
island  Empire.'  In  reading  words  like  these  we  feel  that 
we  have  passed  away  from  the  days  of  Normans  and 
Angevins ;  we  feel  onrselves  again  face  to  face  with  Ecgberht 
the  eighth  Bretwalda,  or  with  iBthelstan,  Basilcus  of 
Britain.  AVhat  if  dark  days  came  after  him,  the  days  No  such 
of  Kings  who  turned  away  from  the  consolidation  and  ^^^^ 
rule  of  the  island  Empire,  to  grasp  at  shadows  of  domi- 
nion beyond  the  sea?  What  if,  in  the  reigns  after  him, 
us  in  the  reigns  before  him,  our  freedom  was  again 
btrcngthcned,  not  by  the  virtues  and  the  wisdom,  but 
by  the  vices  and  follies  of  our  Kings?  His  glory  does 
but   stand  oat  the  greater  and  the  purer,  as  the  King 


'  On  Edward's  dealings  with  8oDtl.-iniI  I  hmve  said  Hoioetliiiig  in  the 
Ema)-  just  referred  to.  I  take  for  granted  that  no  one  who  known  anything 
of  the  fact^  of  thu  nue  tJiinki  that  anv  a|)ology  it)  ooeded  fur  Edward's 
dealiiigti  with  Walt<8. 

'  Rtshant^cr,  ed.  lUl*}-,  p.  355  ;  "  EpUcwpiiB  BIWtenHui  roqulnltuii  dixit 
quod  docninufl  rex  secundum  logca  |wr  quaa  jinUcat  Bubjecto»  saos  debet 
prucedere  in  cauu  i«to,  quia  hio  ceuaetur  Xuiperalor."  So  Palgrave,  Docu- 
niQiitji,  p.  39  ;  "  Sire  Koberi  de  Bitw  .  .  .  prio  a  noetre  sei^our  le  rejr  come 
MO  wvcreyii  adgneur  e  son  Empen-ur."  Sec  Hinturical  Eesays,  First 
Beriea,  p.  69. 
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ca.  Kxvn.  who  wrought  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  the  in- 
strument of  u  blind  chance,  not  as  a  puppet  in  the  hand^ 
of  others,  but  as  a  King  who,  on  the  throne  of  England, 
made  the  welfare  of  England  the  conscious  object  of  his 

Oondiuiou.  life.  MMth  Edward  then,  the  tirst  King  of  the  new  stock 
who  deserved  to  be  called  an  Englishman,  the  first  King 
in  whom  the  blood  of  Cerdic  and  Woden  had  swaUowed 
up  the  blood  of  Norman  Dukes  and  Aiige\'in  Counts,  the 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  its  results  finds  ite 
fitting  end.  We  leave  England  in  all  the  strength  and 
freshness  of  her  second  birth,  under  the  rule  of  the  last  of 
her  royal  lawgivers,  the  noblest  of  her  royal  conquerora. 
Our  tale  may  follow  the  great  King  to  the  end  of  hi« 
glorious  life  and  to  one  stage  bevond  it.  We  will  not 
follow  him  to  his  last  rcvting-plnce  of  all  beneath  tbe 
shadow  of  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor ;  we  will  leave  him 
rather  in  that  solemn  hour  of  meeting  of  the  noighty 
dead  wlien  he  lay  for  a  moment  beside  the  grave  of 
Harold, 
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NOTE  A.  p.  6. 

DOBnSSDAY. 

A  COMPLETE  Account  of  Domcsday  and  its  contents  is  the  businesfi, 
not  of  a  Iii»toriau  of  tbu  Nuriuuu  Conquest^  but  of  a  criticui  editor 
of  tbe  great  Survey  itsolf,  whenever  a  person  so  much  to  be 
longed  for  shall  sliow  himself.  The  well-known  Introduction  by 
>Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  its  use  till  something  better  appeunt,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  up  to  the  present  standurd  of  histurical  scholarship. 
Indeed  the  earlier  wDrk  of  Kelham,  on  which  that  of  Ellis  is 
partly  founded,  really  ghows^  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  not  a  greater 
knowledge  of  facts,  yet  a  greater  powei'  of  uudorstaudiug  tlie  facts. 
1  have  also  before  rae  a  French  work,  "Kecherchea  sur  Lc 
Domesday  ou  Liber  Censualis  d'AngleterTe,  par  K^I.  L^baud 
d'Anisy  et  de  Ste.  Marie,  Caen,  1842."  Its  chief  object  is  to 
identify  the  different  persona,  French  and  English,  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  record ;  but  it  is  done  with  very  little  criticism, 
and  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  with  the  object  of  tracing  out  the 
pedigrees,  real  or  imaginiu^'.  of  various  Norman  families.  An 
useful  work,  primarily  local  in  its  character,  but  containing  a  good 
deal  of  matter  not  confined  to  its  own  district,  is  ^Tr.  W.  H.  Jones's 
"Domesday  for  Wiltshire"  (Bath,  1865).  Tlie  photozincographic 
editions  of  the  Survey  of  each  county  pnbli'^hed  by  Sir  Henry 
James  have  the  great  use  of  preserving  an  nbsolutely  (>ei-fect  text, 
and  of  making  the  look  and  character  of  tlic  document  more 
generally  known.  But  a  really  critical  CiHtion  of  the  wltole 
Survey,  bringing  the  full  resources  of  ntixlem  scholarship  to  bear 
on  all  the  points  suggested  by  it,  is  an  object  which  ought  to  1»e 
taken  up  as  a  national  work. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  Imve  tu  deal,  not  80  much  with  the  docoment 
itself,  08  with  the  evidence  whicli  it  &up])lieB  08  oue  of  the  great 
sources  of  my  history.  But  some  notice  of  the  document  itself 
is  not  out  of  ])lace,  and  the  difTerencc  in  character  hctween  different 
parts  of  the  Survey  also  calls  for  some  uotice. 

The  technical  name  for  the  hook  known  as  Domesday  seeme  tu 
be  *'  Liber  do  WiiitoniS."  This  is  the  name  given  to  it  in  the 
book  itself  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  298).  Other  names  are  collected  by 
Ellis  (i.  X,  Falgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  oocxIt),  bat  the 
name  Domesday  seems  to  have  been  cfimmouly  in  use  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  "  Dialogua  de  Scaccario  "  (i.  16,  Select  Chttrters,  199) 
calls  it  **  libcr  .TudiciariuF /'  clearly  as  a  translation  of  the  English 
name.    For  he  adds, 

"Hie  libcr  ab  indigenis  Domeadei  nuncupatur,  id  est,  dies 
judieii  [wr  motaphoram  ;  nieut  enim  districti  et  terrihilis  examiiiis 
illius  uovigBimi  acutentia  uuUS  tergiversationi^  aH«  valet  eludi :  sic 
quum  orta  fuerit  in  reguo  contentio  de  his  robus  qiiee  ilHc  anuo- 
tautur;  cum  vontum  fuerit  ad  librum,  scntentia  ejus  infatuari  non 
potest  vcl  inipunc  dcclinari.  Oh  hoc  nos  eundem  librum  judiuiariara 
nomin&vimus  ;  non  quod  in  co  de  propositis  aliquibusdubiis  feratur 
sententia ;  sed  quod  ab  eo  sicut  a  priedicto  judicio  non  lioet  oIU 
ratioiiG  dificcdcrc." 

So  Thoimw  Rndbome,  while  confounding  the  making  of  Domee- 
day  with  the  plunder  of  the  monasterii*s  in  1070  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  328),  6ays  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  257),  "  Eo<lem  tempore  facttie  est 
raagnus  liber;  qui  habitus  est  in  thcaauro  Wcstmonastetiiy  et 
alius  in  IheBanro  ecclesiee  o&thcdralis  Wyntonin;,  vocatus  Domys- 
day,  et  vocatur  sic,  quia  uulli  parcit,  sicut  nee  maguus  diea  judieii." 
Thicrr}*,  who  rolls  these  two  qaotations  from  the  Dialogue  and 
from  Rudl)ome  into  one,  colours  (ii.  95)  the  meaning  of  the  name 
after  hia  usual  faflhion.    After  mentioning  the  Latin  names,  he  adds, 

"Lea  SaxoHB  Tappfclerent  d'un  nom  plus  solenncl,  Ic  livre  dn 
dernier  jugement,  Doom^sday  book,  parce  qu'il  contenoit  leur 
sentence  d' expropriation  irrevocable." 

llomas  Rudbome  merely  witnesaes  to  the  common  belief 
of  his  own  time.  The  authority  of  the  Dialogue  is  more 
weighty.  But  the  name  of  Domesday  was  also  applied  to  smaller 
recorda  of  the  same  kind,  to  purveys  of  particular  dtstricta  or  of 
the  property  of  particular  bodies,  from  a  time  as  early  as   the 
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Dialopie  itself.  There  are  many  local  Duinesdays,  as  those  of 
York,  Norwich,  IpHwich,  and  Chester  (mentioned  by  Palgrave, 
English  Commonwealth,  u.  cccslv),  and  tlmt  of  Evesham.  The 
most  notable  among  thera  is  the  Domes<Iay  of  Saint  Paul's, 
made  in  ti8i  by  the  Dean,  the  famous  historian  Ralph  de 
Diceto,  and  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale.  The  Archdeacoa  (ix, 
et  seqq.),  followwl  !»y  Mr.  W.  TI.  Jones  (Wiltshire  Domesday, 
xvUi),  seems  to  make  the  word  Domesday  to  mean  simply 
the  day  of  holding  the  local  court,  and  the  Domeaday  hook  to 
mean  the  book  drawn  up  from  the  inqiiiititions  made  on  these 
court  days.  The  simplest  exi)lanatinri  is  often  the  l^est ;  yet,  cou- 
Bidering  the  feeling  with  which  the  Surrey  was  looked  on  when 
it  was  made,  it  is  possible  that  there  really  is  in  its  popular  name 
Buch  a  reference  as  the  writer  of  the  Dialogue  suppoHes  to  the 
great  day  of  doom,  aod  that  the  smaller  Domesdays  were  so  called 
in  imitation  of  the  great  one.  Am  for  its  being  so  calle<l  from  being 
laid  up  in  a  place  called  "  Domua  Dei "  at  Winchester,  it  Is  answer 
enough  that  the  name  i^  plainly  Englii^h. 

The  Domesday  here  spoken  of,  the  Lil»er  de  Wintouia  or  Ex- 
chequer Domesday,  consists  of  two  volumes.  The  foniier  contains 
thirty  shires,  together  with  the  anomalous  dii^tricts  of  Hutlaud  and 
the  laud  "  inter  Ripau  et  Mersham."  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  contains 
all  the  shires  that  were  surveyed  at  all,  except  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  the  fuller  reports  of  which  form  the  second  volume.  The 
distinct  book  called  the  Exon  Domesday,  in  possession  of  tlic 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  contains  the  fuller  reports  of  the  western 
counties,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  DevoDBhire,  and  Cornwall. 
This  ifi  printed  in  the  fourth  volume,  the  "Additaraenta  "  of  the 
published  Domesday.  The  same  volume  contains  the  "Inquiaitio 
Eliensis,"  a  record  of  the  same  kind  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ely.  Tliese  three,  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  DomeHhiy, 
the  Exon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis,  e«em,  as  I  have  said 
in  the  text,  to  be  the  original  record  of  the  Survey  itself,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  volume  of  (he  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an  abridged 
shape.  In  the  caee  of  the  lands  of  Ely  and  of  the  western  shires 
we  thus  have  the  Survey  in  two  stages.  In  both  volumes  of  the 
Exchequer  Dome.^y  each  shire  is  commonly  beaded  with  a  list  of 
the  chief  land-owners  in  it.  The  King  comes  first,  then  the  great 
ecclesiastical  and  then  the  great  temiK>ral  proprietors,  followed  in 
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many  cases  by  the  smaller  proprietors  lumped  in  cUsses,  "senriecttt 
regis,"  "  tftini  regis,"  "  cleemosynwii  regis,"  and  the  like,  Uie 
list  boin^  numbered  and  forming  an  index  to  the  Sarrej'  itaelf 
which  follows.  Lnstly,  in  several  ebircs  come  the  '*  Clamorea," 
the  records  of  Inuda  which  were  said  to  be  held  unjustly,  and  to 
which  other  men  laid  claim.  This  methodical  arrangement  ii 
noticed  in  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario  (Select  Charters,  300 ;  cf.  the 
account  in  Kalpb  do  Diceto,  X  Scriptt.  487); 

"Fit  autcm  descriptio  per  oomitatus,  per  eenturiatofi,  et  por 
bidas,  pra'notato  in  ipeo  ciipite  regis  nomine,  ac  dcinde  seristiin 
nlioniin  procerum  uominibus  appoaitis  eecondum  status  sui  diifui- 
tatoro,  qui  videlicet  de  r^etenent  iacapite.  Apponuntur  autcm  gin- 
gulis  nuraeri  Becundum  ordinem  ttic  disposlti^  per  qu08  ioferios  xn 
ipsa  libri  serie,  qu»  ad  eos  |)ertinent.  foctliuji  occurrunt." 

Then  comes  the  Suney  itwlf.  The  lands  of  the  King  or  other 
land-owner  are  arranged  under  the  hundreds  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  necessary  particulars  of  which  the  Surrey  was  to  be 
a  rccurd  are  put  down  under  each  manor  or  other  holding.  The 
fullest  account  of  the  objects  to  be  inquired  into  is  given  in  the 
preamble  to  the  '*  Tnquisitio  Eliensie*'  (Domesday,  iv.  497  ;  Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  83),  part  of  which  I  have  quoted  in  voL  iv.  p.  69a. 
The  euhjectfl  for  inquirj-  are  tliere  given; 

"Quomodo  vocatur  mansio,  quis  tenuit  earn  tempore  regiB 
GadwanSi,  quis  modo  tenet,  qnot  hidie  ;  quot  carrucat«  in  dominio ; 
tjuot  hominum  ;  quot  villani ;  quot  cotarii ;  quot  servi ;  quot  Uberi 
homines;  quot  sochemani ;  qnautum  silrs;  quantum  prati;  qnot 
pflBHUirum  ;  qnot  molendina;  quot  piscinse;  quantum  eet  additum  vel 
ahlntnm  ;  quantum  valcbattotum  simal ;  et  quantum  modo,  qoant 
ibi  quLsque  liber  homo,  vel  sochemanua  hahuit  vel  kabet.'' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  numbering  of  the  oxen,  cows, , 
Bwino  was  one  of  the  chief  things  which  stirred  up  Englu^h  indig- 
nation as  expressed  by  the  mouth  of  the  national  Chronicler.  Kow 
the  number  of  aninmlB  is  carefully  set  down,  though  in  a  ahorier 
form,  both  in  the  Kxon  Domesday  and  in  the  survey  of  the  ensteni 
shires  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  but  they 
are  left  out  in  the  shorter  survey  of  the  other  shirca  in  the  fir»t 
volume,  while  all  the  other  points  are  carefully  entered.  Tbus  the 
description  of  certain  pofsessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  the 
manor  of  Shapwick  and  ita  dependencies,  in  the  lilxoa  Domesday 
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(149)  fills  a  large  part  of  two  pages,  while  tlie  entry  of  tlie  same 
laudft  in  thi;  Exchequer  Domesday  (90)  takes  up  only  a  few  lines. 
The  Exeter  entry  ib  a  mere  string  of  legal  formulae,  without  u  touch 
uf  liuraan  life,  without  any  of  the  personal  aiieeilote?,  the  illuetra- 
tioos  of  la|rs  and  manners,  which  light  up  many  other  ports  vf  the 
Survey,  But  as  a  piece  of  statifiiica  the  thing  is  peifeet.  There 
in  nut  an  ox  or  a  cow  or  a  swine,  there  is  not  a  horse  or  a 
sheep,  that  is  not  set  down  in  the  writ.  We  knuw  who  held 
the  land  when  the  Surrey  was  made,  and  who  held  it  ou  the 
day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead.  We  know  tlie 
number  of  inhahitanta  of  all  classes.  We  know  the  extent  of  each 
estate,  how  much  was  arable  laud,  how  muoh  wood,  how  much 
pasture.  We  know  what  it  was  worth  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made,  and  what  it  was  worth,  commonly  a  smaller  pum,  when 
the  Survey  itself  was  taken.  The  record  shows  us  how  the 
lands  of  a  great  occlesiasticul  body  were  held  under  it,  both  before 
and  after  the  Conquest.  It  sets  before  us  all  clashes  of  society, 
from  the  spiritual  lord,  through  Tliegus  and  chuils  of  difiereat 
degrees,  down  to  the  personal  blavc.  It  brings  out  strongly  <mo 
special  feature  of  the  district,  the  great  subdivision  of  land,  and  the 
great  numU'i's  of  men,  some  of  thorn  of  very  small  estates,  who 
held  the  rank  of  Thcgn.  It  ^ihows  how  the  coufiscation  touched 
neither  the  ecclesiastical  over-lord  nor  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil, 
but  how  the  ohiss  of  EngUt^h  Tbegiis  was  utterly  swept  away,  and 
how  the  holdings  of  many  such  Thegus  were  joined  together  to 
form  the  estate  uf  a  single  Norman.  In  the  abridged  form  of  the 
Exchequer  Dumesduy,  the  It^l  verbiage  is  a  good  deal  cut  short. 
Some  uf  the  formulae  differ ;  some  words,  aa  "aora  "  and  "agru,"  are 
spelled  in  different  ways^  and  the  more  simple  form  of  "  the  time  of 
King  Eadward"  is  used  instead  of  the  more  exact  reckoning  of  "  the 
day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  aud  dead."  Local  and  personal 
history  lose  something  u(  their  minuU;nc«s.  Thus  in  Exon,  lands 
at  Huiilavingtou  which  had  been  held  by  "  Alwi  bannesona  "  were 
then  held  by  the  well-known  "  Alveredus  de  Hispauis,"  who  ap- 
pears as  "yElfrcd  Aspania"  in  an  English  document  in  Cod,  Dlpl. 
vi.  2 1 1 .  In  the  Exchequer,  JBlfwig  vanishes  altogether,  aud  ^Elfred 
appears  without  his  distinguishing  surname.  From  the  Exchequer 
Domesday  alone  we  should  nut  have  learned  that  this  JElfrod  and 
this  ^Elfwig  were  the  same  who  appear  in  tlic  Exchequer  Domesday 
VOL.  V,  3  B 
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(p.  97)  in  the  some  rel^ioo  of  '* antecesBor "  and  "successor.'*  We 
ahonid  have  thereby  lost  the  itlustration  of  the  way  in  which,  both 
before  and  after  William's  coming,  men  who  had  huge  estates  of 
their  own  held  further  estates  as  tenants  of  religious  houses. 

One  cauM  of  the  special  dryness  of  the  Western  Surrey  is  that 
it  places  the  "OccupatiousB,"  or  unjust  holdings  of  land,  in  separate 
groups  by  themseUes.  This  ie  done  with  several  oUier  shires  in 
the  Exchequer  Domesday.  In  the  "  loquisitio  Elieasts  "  and  in  the 
Becond  Exchequer  volume  we  get  many  more  notices  of  this  kind 
than  in  the  body  of  the  Survey,  besides  a  much  fuller  account  of 
tenures  and  other  legal  poinU.  In  those  parts  where  the  Inquintio 
ElieuHiB  and  the  second  Exchequer  volume  coincide,  tltat  is  to  say  in 
the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  there  i&  very  little  difference  between 
the  two.  And  in  these  respects  the  Exchequer  Survey  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire  keeps  much  of  the  character  of  the 
fuller  document  from  wliich  it  is  abridged.  The  Ely  Survey  often 
differs  widely  in  its  formulae  from  those  of  the  Exeter  book. 
The  Ijatin  in  Rometiraes  leas  correct,  and  in  some  cases,  as  p.  503, 
where  the  name  of  the  former  King  is  written  at  full  length,  it 
takes  the  Mercian  fomj  of  *'JEdward"  instead  of  the  Wcst-Saxon 
"  Eadwanl.'* 


Of  the  way  in  which  the  Surrey  was  dravm  up  I  have  already 

spoken  (sec  vol.  iv.  p.  692),  The  infonuntion  was  given  in  on  the 
oaths  of  the  local  functionaries,  eccleBtustical  and  civil,  together  with 
certain  of  the  men  of  each  place.  It  was  in  fact  an  inquisition  by 
a  jurj'.  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  after  times.  One  re- 
markable entry  in  Hampshire  shows  that  the  jurors  did  not  always 
agree  in  their  statements,  and  that  they  might  offer  or  be  called 
upon  to  confirm  them  by  the  ontha  of  compurgators,  or  by  the 
ordeal  or  judgetncnt  of  God.  The  entry  is  in  p.  44  b  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Domesday ; 

"  Istum  terram  calumniatur  W^illelmus  de  Chemct,  dicens  portinere 
a1  mauerium  de  Cerdcford  ftiuduni  Hugouisde  Port,  {lerhereditatcm 
sui  autecessoris,  et  de  hoc  suum  testimonium  adduxit  de  me- 
lioribus  et  antiquis  hominibus  totius  comilatus  et  hundredi,  et 
Picot  contra  duxit  suum  testimonium  de  villauis  et  vili  plebe, 
et  de  pnp[x>sitis,  qui  volunt  defeudcre  per  sacramenttmi  aut  per 
Poi   judicium    quod   ille    qui    tcnuit    terram    liber    homo    fuit. 
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et  potuit  ire  cum  torra  sna  quo  voluit.  Scd  t:«FitcR  Willelmi 
nolucrunt  accipcrc  legem  nifii  regis  £.  usque  dmn  diffiniatur  per 
regcm." 

This  is  one  of  Uie  most  instructive  pai^&ges  iu  all  Domesdny. 
TIte  Cummissioners  simply  report  the  Gonflictuig  cridence  to  the 
King,  though  perhaps  their  bias  may  be  guessed  from  the  epithets 
which  they  apply  to  the  witnesses.  Yet  thoHe  epithets  may  imply 
nothing  more  than  tliu  ancient  diiitinctiuu  between  the  values  of 
the  oaths  of  diflerent  claasee.  The  witnesses  on  one  side  were 
evidently  the  Englishmen  of  most  account  in  the  district,  the 
"meliores  et  antiqui  homines,"  "  J>a  yldestan,"  as  they  would  \tc 
in  au  Kngliijh  Tersiou  of  the  record.  The  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  were  churls  and  other  men  of  lower  degi-ee,  who  must  have 
come  in  greater  numbers  for  their  oatha  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
tlie  oaths  of  their  betters.  The  whole  story  is  characteristic  of 
the  time.  The  cloimant-s  of  the  land  are  Normans  disputing  over 
the  confiwaited  estate  of  an  Englishman.  Picot  actually  holds 
the  laud  of  King  William,  and  says  that  his  antecessor  "  tenuit 
in  aJodio  de  rege  E."  The  dispute,  to  he  decided  by  English 
law  according  to  the  testimony  of  English  witnesses,  turns  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  state  of  the  dispossessed  English- 
man. All  his  rights,  and  nothing  more  than  his  rights,  are 
to  pass  to  his  Norman  successor,  who  is  even  by  implication 
called  his  heir.  Picot  dofendn  his  possession  by  the  oaths  of 
men  who  swear  that  the  Englishman  whom  be  succeeded  was  a 
freeman  who  could  commend  himself  to  any  Urd  or  to  no  lord 
at  all,  and  who  had  chosen  to  pnt  himself  under  no  lord  but 
the  King  himself.  The  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  Wil- 
liam of  Cheruet,  who  held  the  neighbouring  huuls  under  Hugh  of 
Port,  assert  tliat  the  land  was  part  of  the  jfOssesslouB  of  Hugh's 
"anteceasor  "  i^lfwine  ("  Duo  liberi  homines  teuueruut  de  Aluuino, 
sed  non  fuit  alodium  "),  wishing  evidently  to  make  out  that  Phitelet 
held  his  Und  of  ;1^]lfwine  like  the  otiier  two  freemen.  On  this 
showing  the  land  would  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  land  of  £lfwtne  to 
Hugh,  nnxl  under  him  to  his  tenant  William,  and  the  grant  of  King 
William  to  Picot  would  be  void.  Ail  this  is  judged  according  to 
the  laws  of  England  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of  ICing  Eadward, 
One  thing  more  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  contemptuous  way 
in  which  the  reeves,  whether  French  or  Englhih,  ore  spoken  of 
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along  with  the  rile  commonf). 
poduta  in  so  short  a  compass. 


Few  extracts  illustrate  so  many 


NOTE  B.   p.  12. 

Notes  of  Tims  nr  Douesdat. 

Thb  regular  phraae  to  express  William's  entiy,  **quando  rex 
Willelmos  renit  in  AngliAm,"  is  a  phrase  altogether  ooloarleM^ 
and  certainly  wonUl  not  of  iteelf  suggest  tlie  events  of  tfa« 
cam]i«i^  of  Hastings.  But  other  phrases  to  the  same  effect 
are  found;  aa  *'postqnam  rex  W.  mare  transiit"  (486);  or. 
"post  advcntnm  regis  W."  (137,  138,  143  ft,  208).  In  the 
Exeter  X)ome»day  we  fiud  severul  phrases  which  come  nearer 
to  expressing  the  real  facts.  Thus  we  not  only  find  "poei- 
quam  W.  rex  habuit  reguum "  (2)  or  "Angliam"  (80).  and 
"tenuit  Angtiam"  (463,  465);  but  more  diatiuctly,  "postquam 
rex  W.  terram"  (78,  468),  or"regnum  (78,  ct  £100,468)  ob- 
tinuit."  So  ill  the  second  volume  of  Domesday  we  not  only  find 
"poetquam  venit  in  banc"  or  "iatam  terram"  {6,  i5)»  or  *'ia 
banc"  or  "istam  patriam ''  (1026,  120),  or  "renit  In  Anglicmm 
terram"  (124  b) ;  or  again  '^postquam  mare  transivit"  (10  6), 
or  "transfretavit"  (15),  or  simply  "AdTenit"  (aia)  or  •*vcuit'' 
(30) ;  but  in  one  place  (124  6)  we  actually  find  the  words  "poet- 
quam rex  W.  conquisiWt  Angliaro."  Now  tliough  the  word 
"conquisirit"  does  not  imply  conquest  by  force  of  arms^  it  implies 
^^ conquest"  or  "purchase"  in  the  legal  sense;  that  is,  something 
different  from  strict  hereditary  succession.  Now  all  the  phaeea 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  Ebceter  Domesday  and  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Exchequer ;  that  is  to  say,  they  arc  found  in 
the  origiual  record  fi*om  which  the  shorter  accounts  of  tlie  other 
shires  were  abridged  Possibly  some  of  the  cunning  clerks  in 
William's  employ  softened  down  the  stronger  language  uf  the  ori- 
ginal Commissioners  into  the  colourless  legal  phraseology  of  the 
first  volume.  In  the  first  volume  itself,  the  only  entry  I  rempmber 
which  could  at  all  imply  a  forcible  acquisition  of  the  kingdom 
by  William  is  that  in  the  very  first  page  of  the  record,  wlitre 
the  burning  of  Dover  is  said  to  hare  happened  "  in  ipso 
adventu  ejus  [W.  regis]  in  Angliam." 
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Wnilam  being  thus  looked  upon  as  the  iramodiBtc  successor  of 
Eadward,  a  way  hitd  to  be  foimd  to  describe  the  time  between  the 
death  of  Ead^ard  aud  the  coming  of  Williara,  without  recognizing 
Harold's  reign.  Hftrotd  of  course  never  receiTes  the  title  of  '*  ReoL," 
but  is  carefully  distinguished  as  "  Heraldus  comes."  But  in  speaking 
of  the  events  of  his  reign,  the  uTiterfl  Bcem  to  have  1>ecu  sometimes 
a  little  puRzlcd ;  and  an  unskilful  clerk  has  now  and  then  fallen 
into  fi>nns  which  give  up  the  main  poeition.  The  correct  form 
IB  "  po8t  mortem  regis  Edwardi,"  as  132  6,  134  6,  and  especially 
162  6.  where  the  worda  are, "  Ha*  v.  terras  al^stulit  Heraldus  comes 
post  mortem  regia  R"  In  p.  43,  a  gift  made  to  the  New  Minsfor 
during  the  reigu  of  Harold  is  said  to  have  been  made  "post 
mortem  regis  E.  antequam  rex  W.  vonisset  "  In  the  Lincolnshire 
"Clamorea"  (376)  we  read;  "T.  R,  E.  habuit  Griuchel  super 
terram  su&m  sacam  ct  aocam^  sed  anno  quo  raortuus  cet  isdem 
rex  fiiit  tpw  forisfactua,  et  dedit  illam  Merlosuen  viueeomiti 
pro  reatu  regis  et  de  illo  fecit  heretlem.''  Tliis  most  likely 
means  a  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Harold,  though  by  one 
reckoning  £adward's  death  comes  in  the  same  year  as  Tostig's 
outlawrj-,  and  Griuchel  may  have  been  one  of  Tostig's  followers. 
But  what  Merleswegen  did  is  not  veiy  clear.  In  the  Yorkshire 
"Clamorea"  (373  b)  there  is  a  reference  to  land  bought  by 
Archbishop  Ealdred  during  the  reigu  of  Harold ;  "Terram  Sneo 
de  Hadeuuic  dlcuut  Aldred  archiepiscopum  emisse  post  mortem 
£.  R  et  earn  quietam  habuisse."  So  in  the  Lincolnsltire 
"Clamores"  (376  6)  the  shire  bears  witness  that  Aschil  held 
certain  lordships  "ea  die  qua  Rex  K.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  el 
po$t;"  and  in  377  a  »ile  is  thus  dAte<i,  "Dicunt  quod  Normannns 
pro  ipsa  terra  dedisse  ipsi  Turuerd  iii  markos  auri  T.  R.  £.,  et 
post  mortem  ejusdcm  regis  iiiiam  mflrcbam  dedit."  But  the 
phra»}  is  not  always  confined  to  the  reign  of  Harold,  as  Bisliop 
'William  of  London  (ii.  10)  recovered  certain  lordnhijis  to  hie 
church  "post  mortem  regia  E.  jussu  regis  W."  The  most  re" 
inarkable  case  of  this  phraae  is  that  which  I  have  quoted  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  xxviii.  (p.  743,  Ed.  2).  If  Eodnoth  and  Endwig  died 
on  Senlac,  the  next  heir  doubtless  bought  bock  the  forfeited  estate 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  25).  So  in  the  story  of  Waltheof's  lands  at  Tooting, 
the  rccoixl  goes  on  lo  say  that  .£thelnotb  "  concessit  Sancto  Petro 
pro  sua  anima,  scilicet  quando  ille  hahebat."     (See  vol.  iv.  p.  21.) 
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The  object  of  the  entry  seems  to  be  to  mark  the  transaction  as  hap- 
pening during  the  roign  of  Harold,  and  so  to  inmnoatc  iU  illegnltty. 

The  reigu  of  Harold  is  also  expressed  by  mentioniDg  the  reign  of 
Radward  and  adding  the  word  '*|K)Htca."  Thus  io  p.  175  one  jVzor 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  643)  held  lands  of  tho  church  of  Perahorc  for  the  lives 
of  himself  and  bis  vife  ;  "  Hie  vivebat  die  obittLa  regis  Edwardi  et 
ita  terrain  teaebat.  Postea  Tcru,  uxore  sua  jam  niortua,  factus  est 
utlngh ."  Tills  looks  as  if  be  waa  outlawetl  by  Harold.  The  Aenae 
of"  postea"  is  still  clearer  in  p.  197  ;  "Hoc  nianerium  tenuit  Orgaroa 
vicecorace  regis  E.,  qui  postea  fuit  homo  Asguri  stalri."  Tbia  looka 
as  if  Ordgar  had  lost  bis  sberiHdora  under  Harold,  and  had  com- 
nieudfd  himself  to  Enegar.  A  still  more  remarkable  entry  in  ii. 
310  runs  thus;  "Super  omnee  istoe  libetos  homines  babuit  rex  E. 
socam  et  Bacam,  ot^8^«a  Ouert  aei*epit  per  vim,  sed  rex  W.  dcdit 
i'uiii  mauerio  socam  et  sacam  dc  omnibus  liberis  Ouert,  sicut  ipse 
tenebat ;  bix;  reclamaiit  mouacbi."  The  object  here  is  to  brand  a 
grant  of  Harold  to  bis  brother  as  illegal  (on  tbe  phrase  "per  rim" 
see  Note  H).  The  phni«e  "  postea "  however  is  used  in  another 
way  in  ii.  36.  Earl  JSlfgar  bad  held  lauds  in  Essex;  ''postea 
tenuit  regina ;  modo  Otto  aurifaber  ad  eensum  in  manu  r^ia." 
Here,  as  tbe  Quoeu  spoken  of  must  be  Matilda  and  not  Eadgyth, 
"postea"  can  ouly  mean  after  tbe  confiscation  of  tbe  lauds  of  tb« 
sons  of  ^Ifgar.  So  again  in  the  Lincolnshire  "Clamores"  (376) 
of  land  wliicli  Iwlonged  T.  R.  E.  to  tbe  church  of  Stow;  "In  ill» 
jaeuit  ipsa  die  qua  iadem  rex  fuit  niortuus,  et  Hemigius  episcopus 
postea  inde  fuit  saiaitus."  Hera  "postea"  must  mean  in  tbe  reign 
of  William. 

Harold's  death  is  once  spoken  of  where  Harold's  own  property 
is  concerned ;  "Heraldus  tenebat  quaudo  mortuus  fiiit "  (186). 
Here  the  mention  of  bim  could  not  be  avoided;  but  Harold's 
liame  is  once  or  twice  used  as  a  note  of  time  io  a  way  which  wc 
should  banlly  have  expected.  Thus  (Sob)  we  find  said  of  land  in 
Dorset  that  tlie  owner  "  tenuit  earn  in  vitil  et  in  morte  regis  E.  et 
tempore  Hcraldi."  So  again  in  Norfolk  (ii.  236);  "  Uaiic  terram 
tenet  Radulfus  in  Ncketuuu ;  swl  nnn  jaeuit  in  Ncketuua  T.  R,  E, 
nee  tempore  Heroldi,  et  Rogerins  Bigot  earn  revocat  de  dono  Regis." 
This  is  almost  a  recognition  of  the  "tempus  Heroldi"  as  a  time  of 
legal  rule,  but  the  passage  is  found  (see  alruve,  p.  740)  in  the  second 
vuluiue.     In  tbe  same  volume  (5  6j  we  again  find  tbe  phrase  **  in 
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tempore  Harokli ;"  but  it  need  not  refer  to  more  than  to  HaroWs 
poeseseion  of  the  laniLi  spoken  of,  as  we  find  in  179  6  "  tempore  W. 
comitia"  (William  Fitz-Osbeni),  and  in  the  Lincolnshire  "Claniorea" 
(377^)  "tempore  Radulfi  comitis"  and  "ex  tempore  Radiilfi  stalre 
usque  nunc."  In  other  places  the  "timeof  King  Williiira"  i^  pointedl/ 
spoken  of  ae  following  Immediately  on  tlie  "  time  of  King  Eoilward." 
Tliurt  in  ii.  126  one  Nurthuian  held  his  land  "T.  R.E.  ct  T.  R. 
Willelmi ;''  and  in  ii.  946  the  hundred  witnesses  that  certain  lauds 
belonged  to  a  lordship  "T.  R.  E.  et  post  adventum  regis  Willelmi." 
From  tho  passages  which  reeoguize  a  "tempus  Heroldi"  the  tran- 
sition is  not  hard  to  Uie  two  passages  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  iil  p. 
630,  where  the  clerk  must  surely  have  forgotten  his  lesson.  In 
the  entr)'  in  1 64  i>,  about  the  lands  taken  from  the  abbey  of 
Gloucester  by  Archbishop  EaUlrcd  (quoted  in  the  Additions  and 
Corrections  to  vol.  ii),  the  object  is  to  mark  that  the  alienations 
of  Ealdred  went  on  after  Williara'a  accession. 

The  necessity  of  showing  that  a  tmnsaction  took  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  times  of  lawful  government  led  to  the  constant 
ut*e  of  tlie  familiar  form  "  tempore  regis  Edwardi,"  and  the  other 
form  regularly  used  in  the  Exeter  hook,  "  Ea  die  qua  rex  E.  vivus 
fuit  et  morttius."  This  is  the  phrase  which  we  find  in  English  in 
the  Taunton  document  (Tboqje,  432).  "On  J>am  timan  Jk:  Eadward 
eing  wees  cucn  and  dead/'  and  which  is  also  often  found  in  Latin, 
as  in  Stephen's  charter  (Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  15),  "Die 
ilia  qua  Willelmus  rex  a'vua  mens  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus."  Other 
phrases  to  the  same  effect  are  "tempore  R.  E.  mortis"  (3),  "in 
fine  regis  E."  (17),  "rex  E.  tenebat  die  qua  mortuus  fuit"  or 
*'e8t"  (32,  133),  "die  obitfls"  or  "mortis  R.E."  (1356,  175  ft» 
197),  "die  qua  rex  E.  obiit"  (127  A).  So  tliere  are  marked 
references  to  things  being  done  or  jiropeity  being  held  in  Ead- 
wartl's  lifetime  ;  "  Edward  us  rex  tenuit  in  viti  sui"  (75).  Land 
is  held  on  a  particular  tenure  "  T.  R.  E.  et  in  morte  ipsins  regis" 
(302  fi).  So  in  191  there  is  the  negative  form,  "  Non  poterat 
T.  R.  E  nee  ia  die  mortis  ejus."  A  certain  Eudric  of  Suffolk,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  again,  commended  himself  to  another  man  of 
the  same  name  "priusquum  rex  E.  obisset"  In  the  Exeter  Domes- 
day (82)  it  is  significantly  said  of  the  possession  of  Wedmore  by 
the  Bishops  of  Wells,  "  Episcopus  tenuit  de  rege  Edwardo  lotigo 
tempore  ante  obitnm  regis  E,"     Wedmore  was  a  gift  of  fladward 
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(see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  197),  and  the  piisnage  ut  perhaps  not  without  a 
reference  to  the  dispute  l>etween  KaruUl  and  Qisa.     So  iu  p.  349 
of  the  same  volume  it  is  pointeflly  suid  that  an  act  of  ^Ifwig,  a 
reeve  of  the  King  in  DevouRhire,  was  dime  in   the  lawful  time; 
"  Hanc  virgnm  prreetiluerat  pr5ep<»5itU8  regis  Alani  in  die  regis  E.** 
In    the    ExelioiiuRr    Domesday  (169),  lands  which   Ejirl   Wtlliam 
Fitz-Osbern  had  granted  to  one  Walter  Fitz-Koger  were  c1aimo<! 
by  the   chareh  of  Ahingdon ;    "  Scd  omnia  comitatna  testiHcatofl 
est  Stiganilum  archie piacopum  x.  aunis  tenniaae  rivente  K.  roge." 
So   in    3a  b  we   read    of  lands    held    of  C1iert6ey  abbey    by    one 
William  of  Watevile,  that  '*  rir  Anglicna  tenuit  T.  B.  £.  et  ipso 
rege  vivente   dedit  hanc  terram    eideni    ecclesiie    in   eleuiociin^  ;" 
and  of  certain  other  landts  "  per  duos  auuos  onto  mortem   K.  £, 
abbatia  tenuil     Antea  tenebant   iii.  homines  de  ipso  rege."     In 
other   cosea   pains   are    taken    to    show    that    transactions    were 
done  in  Wiliitkui's  time.     Tbus  it  us  said  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  church  of  Westmiuster  (33)  that  "fiiit  ecclesia  fuiiaita  T.  R. 
Willelmi,  et  pust  desaisivit  earn  episcopus  Baiocensis."     So  agun 
of  one    of  the   grants   of   laud    made    by    Brihtheab    Bishop    of 
Worcest<;r  we  read  (173)  that  Archbishop  Ealdred  recovered  pos- 
session  T.    R.  W.      Tn    another   entry   about    Chertsey  (p.    3+), 
"Ajior  tenuit  donee  obiit,  ct  detUt  ecclesiie  pro  aiiiro^  m£  tempore 
regia  W.  ut  iliaml  motuichi,  et  iude  hahcnt  brevem  regia."     So 
it  is  pointedly  said  (56}  of  the  InudH  wliich  Oodwine  was  charged 
with  fraudulently  buying  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  of  Ro- 
chester, that  "p<»HtmiHluin   regiumte  W.  rege   diratiocinavit  illud 
Loiifrancus  archiepiscopua  conira  Baiuceusem  episcopum."     So  of 
some  of  the  lands   of   Peterborough   we  read   (205),  "  Hnc  non 
pertinuit  od  a)»1iatinu)  T.  R.  E.,  ised  in  diebus  W.  regis  data  est  od 
ecclestam  S-  Petri."     So  of  a  grant  of  Karl  Waltheof  to  Saint  E«d- 
rauudflbury  (210  fr),  "  Hanc  dedit  Ssncto  Edmuudo  WaJlef  comes  ct 
uxor  ejus  in  elemosina  T.   R.  Willelmi."     And  iu  a  long  and  re* 
markable  HampHliirc  entry  in  43  />  we  sec  still  more  clearly  n  dis- 
position  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  a  trnnsaciion  took  place  in  oue  or 
other  of  the  two  times  of  lawful  rule,  ond  not  iu  the  intervening 
u»uq>ation.     The  Lady  Emma  had  granted  a  lonLMiip  to  the  Old 
Miustcr  of  Winehcflter,  of  half  of  which  the  monks  were  put  into 
immediate  possession  (''tunc  de  mcdietate  inouachoa  saistrit*');  the 
other  half  was  granted  to  s  certain  Wulfward  for  life  ("  oliam  veru 
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mwlietatcm  Vluimrdo  in  vita  sua  tantiim  it*  dimisit,  quotoniw 
post  obitura  Rnum  ipse  sepeliejithiB  et  mHiieritini  re<liret  ad 
inonast^rium").  Tlic  entry  goes  on  ;  "  Atque  ita  Yiuuardus  de 
monacbifl  part<*m  mnnerii  tentiit  donee  mortuus  fuit  T.  II.  W. ;  hoc 
sic  attestantiir  Elai  abbas  do  Ramesy  et  totum  bundret"  At 
the  Surve}'  the  hind  was  held  by  the  church  uf  Jumid^^es,  in 
evident  opiiosition  to  the  ^^nt  of  Enima.  Tbo  gig^iiificnnl  mention 
that  Wulfward's  death  took  place  in  the  reign  of  William  looks 
as  if  the  claim  of  Winchester  had  been  &lsely  objected  to  as  tainted 
in  some  way  by  the  ilh^Iiry  of  the  iienrpaliuu.  As  for  the  times 
before  Eadward  («»  p.  i6),  in  one  of  the  few  notices  which  do  not 
relate  to  cccleeia^ical  property  (353  &),  a  part  of  £arl  Roger's  lands 
in  Shrojishire  was  waste  in  King  Eadward's  days,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey  it  jmid  fifteen  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings.  It  is  added, 
with  an  unusual  regard  to  antiquarian  precision,  "  tempore  Adelredi 
patris  E.  regis  re<tdebant  bsec  tria  maneria  dlmidiam  flrmam  noctis." 
Tliere  is  another  reference  to  the  reign  of  /Bthelretl  in  1656, 
among  tlie  lands  of  Evesham  ;  "Hex  Adelredus  quietam  dedit  ibi." 
The  Church  also  sometimes  claims  and  recovers  lands  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  reigns  of  Cuut  and  bis  sons.  In  ii,  10  Onut 
Jiiniself  ajtpears  as  the  wrong-doer;  *'  Hanc  terram  tulit  Guut  rex, 
sed  Willelmus  ejiiscopus  reenperavit  T.  R.  Willelrai,"  In  other 
cases  (65  6,  263,  364)  Bishops  claim  lands  which  had  been  held 
from  Cnut's  time,  imjtlyiug,  it  would  seem,  that  they  were  lost  in 
the  time  of  his  sons.  Of  uiiiety-seven  hides  in  Wiltshire  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  "duee  noa  sunt  episcopi,  quia  ablate 
fuerunt  cum  uliis  tnbus  de  ecclesia  et  de  manu  epiacopi  tempore 
Cnut  regis.*'  One  of  the  Chester  entries  \gives  the  evidence  of 
the  shire  in  favour  of  the  Bishop;  "In  manerio  Roberti  fiUi 
Hngonis  calumniatm*  episcopns  de  Cestre,  ii.  hidaa  quie  de  epi- 
Boopatu  erant  tempore  Cnut  regif;,  et  cumitatus  ei  testificatur  quia 
Ranctus  Cedda  injuste  perdidit."  In  the  second  case  the  Bishop's 
moan  becomes  more  plaintive;  "  De  hoe  manci-io  calunmiatur  epi- 
scopus  de  Ccatrv  ii.  hidas  quas  tencbat  iSanctus  Cedd  tempore  Cnuti 
regis,  sed  ex  tunc  usque  modo  se  plongit  amiaissc."  There  are 
also  more  general  references  to  times  before  King  Eadward.  Thus 
in  the  Exon  Domesday,  107  [Exchequer,  101^],  imder  Crediton, 
the  old  pcat  of  the  Devofishire  bishoprick,  "Dc  hoc  manerio  osiendit 
0«l>emnB  cpiseopus  cartas  suus  quie  testantur   ecclcsiam    Sancti 
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Petri  incle  fn'ist^  saisiUm  antequara  roz  E.  regnaret.  Tnsoper  T.  B. 
^Villelmi  iliratiocinavit  comm  baronibua  r^is  esse  suaiu."  So  in 
ii.  106  of  the  see  of  London;  "  Hoc  msneriitni  dedit  Willclmus  rex 
Willelmo  episcopo  postqunm  mare  transivit,  quia  i«  anti(/w*  tm^ 
potti  fuit  (le  ect'lesia  Suiicti  Fault.'*  Tlio  "  antiquum  teinpna  *" 
cannot  refer  to  the  familiar  time  of  Kiug  Eadward,  bat  ruther 
to  the  old  time  Iiefore  him.  Such  ancient  evidence  aa  thia  could 
seldom  be  brought  up  in  the  case  of  lay  holdings.  Dut  in  one 
place  (137  h)f  where  eleemosynary  property  is  spoken  of,  the 
Burvey  ventures  on  a  much  more  daring  flight.  It  ia  said  of 
lands  in  Hertfordshire,  "Vendere  non  potueraiit,  quia  seni{)er  jacu- 
erunt  in  clcmosina  K  E.  tempore,  et  omnium  ante€et«ormn  suorum, 
ut  Bcyra  testAtur." 

Other  miBcellancoaB  notes  of  time  in  Domesday  are  worthy  of 
notice  on  variouB  grounds.  Sometimes  tlicy  refer  to  public  eventa, 
sometimes  to  the  events  iu  the  history  of  particular  peranns.  Thue 
in  347  b  of  certain  lands  in  Linculnsliire,  "Habebnt  Willelmus 
BlunduE  00  die  quo  Emuinus  preabjicr  cuptus  fuit  et  ante."  Of 
thia  Eomwine  we  hear  in  other  places,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
Bomctliing  more  about  the  time  and  details  of  his  capture.  In 
t^ob  we  find  u  reference  to  a  voyage  of  Geoffrey  of  Mandeville  on 
the  King's  errand,  during  which,  oddly  cnougli,  it  would  seem  that 
lands  of  his  had  been  given  in  alms  to  on  Englishwoman.  In 
Middlesex,  under  "Terra  in  elimwina  data,"  "-^veve  femtna 
M'at«man  dc  London"  holdn  a  small  estate  of  which  it  is  said. 
"  Hanc  tcrram  tcnuit  Aluuinus  albus,  homo  Leuuini  comitis. 
[.£lfgiiu  hehi  other  lands  which  had  been  held  by  Leofric,  another 
man  wf  Earl  Leofwine.]  De  hoc  terra  Goisfredus  de  )funncTile  enrt 
saisitns  quando  ivit  trans  mare  in  8er%'itium  regis,  ut  dicunt 
homines  sui  et  totum  huudret.*'  In  ii.  180  we  read  of  lauds  in 
Norfolk,  "  Sic  dedit  eum  rex  Rogerio  Bigot,  ut  ipse  dicit,  quaudo 
frater  buub  Willclmus  vcnit  dc  Apulia  cum  Ooisfrido  Ridel,"  Wo 
are  more  infcrestefl  in  another  entry  iu  the  »inte  shire  in  ii.  200  &, 
where  it  is  said,  "  In  Somertuna  iii.  liberi  homiuea  T.  R.  £. 
sed,  postquam  Toetius  exiit  de  Auglia,  Berardus."  These  thre« 
fnemcn  must  have  been  fellow  outlaws  with  Tostig  (cf.  p.  741). 
So  in  p.  186  we  find  the  bauiKhment  of  God  wine  and  his  sons 
need  OS  a  note  of  time,  "Quando  Oodwinus  et  Heraldus  emot 
exsulati."    (I  have  cUowhere  q^uoted  other  eutries  of  this  kind,  euch 
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as  the  grant  of  Ludwell  to  Robert  of  Oily  Id  vol.  iv.  p.  658.)  Onco 
or  twice  the  old  time  is  pointed  to  ia  the  vaguest  possible  w&y.  In 
107,  of  ft  Bumll  holding  in  Devoushire  It  is  said,  "^Vlmar  tenuit  oUm, 
motio  tenet  Aluredus  Brito,"  In  Exon  8  we  are  glad  to  hear  of 
three  hides  of  land  and  ftonio  wld  aerce  that  "tenciit  tainni  qui 
prius  tenucrunt  eaa." 

Lastly,  the  Survey  itself  fonna  a  note  of  time  in  its  own  pages. 
In  Exon,  ifis,  we  find  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  dispOBsesKjd  of  certain 
lands  by  the  authority  of  tlte  Commissioners ;  "  Be  mansionc  qas 
vocatur  OlwTitona  erat  gaisitua  abl>as  Tauefetochcimis  en  dU  qua 
rex  Wii/elmits  migil  barones  »hos  ad  inquirendas  terras  Anglia,  et 
antecessor  siius  ante  earn  fucrat  idem  aaisitne,  et  per  borones  rc^ia 
inde  defluisitus  fuit,  propter  hoc  quod  testati  flunt  Angli  quod  ad 
ahbatiaii)  non  pertiuuit  ea  die  qua  Rex  E.  vivue  et  mortuus  fuit." 
The  "  antecessor "  in  this  case  is  the  Kngliah  Abbot  Sihtric,  the 
Snetricus  of  the  Exon  Domesday,  who  kept  his  abbey  undisturbod 
till  his  death  in  1082.  (See  Hcarne's  William  of  Nowbui^di,  iil. 
709.)  From  a  charter  in  tlie  Muiiastioon  (ii.  497)  it  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  the  judgement  of  the  Comraissiont'rs,  the  ablwiy 
kept  the  lands  :  the  case  was  again  tried  in  1096,  when  the  lojids 
were  granted  to  the  abbey  as  a  royal  gift  by  a  writ  of  William 
Rufus. 


NOTE  C.   p.  9. 

Unjust  Skizitbes  of  Laxd. 

Tmk  class  of  cntrieR  wliere  it  is  recorded  that  a  certjun  man 
wrongfully  holds  laiuls  which  properly  belonged  to  the  King,  or 
to  some  ecclesiastical  bo<ly,  or  t4)  some  other  private  person,  form 
a  marked  feature  in  the  Survey.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  wlifire  the  land  of  a  private  man  has  Ijeen  unjustly  seizefl,  it 
18  the  land  of  an  Englishman  which  has  been  gei7.ed  by  a  Norman. 
It  is  not  however  alwa^'S  so,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  King  and 
his  Comiuissioners  were  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  from  men 
of  either  race.  Among  the  endless  entries  of  land  tliat  ha^l  been 
seized  unjustly,  commonly  by  Normans,  but  sometimes  by  English- 
men who  htid  opportunities,  thei-e  are  several  cIbsbc^,  and  we  niuiit 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  ha&ty  coQcIusions  to  which  we  might 
l>e   led   by   the    legal   language  and  legal   6ction8   of  Domesday. 
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The  use  of  the  words  *'  ti,'*  "  injust«,"  "  mid  unlftge,"  must 
remembered ;  so  mwit  the  strange  freetlnmn  Uken  by  reeres 
and  provosts;  and  we  may  put  out  of  sight  the  casee  in  which 
the  ailegod  wrongdoing  ig  a  mere  di9]mte  oa  to  the  extent  of  the 
lands  of  the  anteccMxor.  Bat  putting  jiU  these  cases  aside,  we  can 
see  that  many  ncte,  acts  of  real  iraud  or  Tiolencc,  were  done  both 
by  Normaufl  and  by  Englishmen  who  still  had  the  means.  This  is 
no  more  than  we  should  expect  at  such  a  time ;  but  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  William  niul  inn  Commissiuners  that  ca^es  of  this  kind 
are  fairly  ent^nnl  in  the  Survey  as  acts  of  injustice,  which  the 
King  was  expected  to  redress.  And  this  wsa  done  witliout  re- 
Bj>ect  of  persons.  There  were  no  worse  offewlers  thau  William's 
bn)lliers;  and  the  only  entry  in  which  suy  of  liis  sons  is  directly 
menti()ne<I  is  a  case  of  the  same  kind  (see  vol.  ir.  p.  634).  Of  the 
plundfjiufTft  of  Rol)ert  of  Mortain  T  have  spoken  in  vol.  iv.  p.  765. 
As  for  Bishop  Odo,  he  spared  neither  clerk  nor  layman,  neither  Eog- 
lishmnn  nor  Frcnchranu,  neither  man  nor  woman.  In  p.  68,  among 
the  lands  of  the  church  of  Wilton,  is  one  of  thoee  cases  in  which  a 
man  gave  land  to  a  monastery  for  the  personal  maintenance  of 
members  of  his  family  who  had  entered  it ;  "Ipsa  eoclesia  teuebat 
ii.  hiilas  T.  H.  E.  cjutts  Torot  dederat  ibi  cum  dusbus  filiabus  suis. 
ct  ex  eis  semper  fuerant  vestita;  donee  episcnpus  Baiocenais  iujuste 
abstulit  eeclesiffi."  Other  doin^  of  Odo  of  tlic  same  kind  al>ound 
in  the  Survey.  So  in  31,  31  A,  Farncombe  in  Surrey  had  l»een  held 
T.  R  E.  by  Ansgod.  On  his  death  or  confiscation  it  hwl  passed  to 
one  "Lofus,"  a  Kiug'a  reeve;  "Qiiidam  pr(e]x»situs  regis  nomine 
Ijofus  hoe  mancrium  cslumniatnr,  ct  homines  de  hundreda  illi 
testificantur  quia  tenebat  ilia  de  rege  quando  fuit  rex  in  Wales,  rC 
post  tenuit  donee  epi»eopus  Buioceneis  in  Chent  perrexit/'  This 
entry  may  refer  cither  to  the  King's  pilgrimage  to  Saint  David's  in 
XO79,  or  his  warfare  on  the  Welsh  border,  and  perliaps  within 
Wales  itself,  in  the  Cheshire  campaign  early  in  1070.  In  Hert- 
fordshire (139))  Humfrey  holds  half  a  hide  of  Eudo  the  son  of 
Hubert ;  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Lefsi  pnepositus  II.  E.  et  vcndere 
potnit.  Hane  terram  abstulit  eidem  Lefsi  episcopus  BoincenBif,  et 
dcdit  Eudoni,  et  occupata  est  super  regem."  An  unlucky  hcilder 
of  thirty  acres  in  Esbcx  (ii.  326)  saw  his  land  in  the  tiands  of  two 
tenants  of  Odo,  one  of  them  being  a  son  of  our  old  friend  Turold 
of  the  Tapestry  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  571).     These  acres  "T.  U.  Willelmi 
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•ddlto  Bunt  od  praKlictam  lorram,  et  juscitur  quomodo^  0<Id  bow- 
erer  was  not  satisfied  with  robbiug  Englishmen.  In  316  the 
King's  chiimberluiu  WiHiam  hcUl  a  Bedfuixbiture  lordship  wli'tch 
had  been  held  by  Leofwiiie,  a  man  of  Eurl  Wallboof ;  "  Cuiu  hoc 
roAiicrio  reclomjit  W.  camcrartus  it  hidas  quas  ejus  aiit^ceswr 
tcuuit  T.  R,  E.,  fiicut  kuudreda  tetstatur,  scd  cpiscopua  BuiocensU 
per  vim  ei  abt^tulit  et  Adelulfo  suo  camerario  cam  dedit."  Tliis 
Adelulfus  mmj  linve  been  an  English  vEthcIwulf,  but  he  waa 
more  likely  an  adventurer  from  Flanders,  where  the  name  is  also 
found. 

Otliers  of  William's  followers  and  Cavourite«  alao  held  lands 
which  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Cummlsaiouers  rightly  belonged  to  other 
men,  Frenek  or  English.  The  imttauces  of  this  kind  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  many  of  them  have  already  beeu  spoken  of.  See  for 
instance  .vol.  iv.  p,  737.  To  take  a  few  examples  out  of  many, 
Eadward  of  Salisbury  held  (p.  69)  "nuam  rirgatam  teri-se  quam 
Croc  dimtioeinavit  eibi  jjertinere  dcbere  ;"  the  Survey  adds,  '*  lianc 
tamen  tenet  Eduuwdus."  So  we  find  William  of  Warren,  in  3 1 1  ft, 
seizing  the  lauds  and  horses  of  another  Norman  ("dc  diiuidta  hida 
et  dimidia  virgata  hujus  teme  fiiit  Willelmus  Spec  saisitus  per 
rcgem  et  ejus  liberatorcm.  Sed  W.  dc  Warenna  nine  breve  rcgia 
eum  desaisivit,  et  duos  equos  ejus  hominibus  abstulit  et  necdam 
reddidit.  Hoc  homines  de  hundreda  attestantur"),  and  also  suborn- 
ing an  Englishman  to  declare  himBelf  his  man  in.stoad  of  the  man 
of  another  Norman.  Tliis  last  curious  story  is  one  of  several  in 
which  the  King  recommends  an  Englishman  to  whom  he  restored 
hie  lands  to  the  protection  of  some  particular  Norman  ;  '*  Hauc  ter- 
ram  teuuit  A\'igi,  et  potuit  dare  cui  volait  T.  E.  E,  Hauc  ei  postea 
W.  rex  concessit,  et  per  suum  brcvem  Radulfo  Tallel>osc  cora- 
mendavit,  ut  eum  servaret  ipiamdiu  viveret.  Flic  die  mortuua  est 
dixit  se  esse  homincm  W.  do  W'arcnna,  et  idco  W.  «\isitus  est  de 
hac  terra."  In  ii.  127  6  we  find  a  dated  case  of  unjust  seizure 
by  Godwine,  the  uncle  of  Earl  Ralph  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  753)  ;  "  Hanc 
terram  tcnuit  idem  Godrieua  trcs  aunos  de  abhste  [S.  Eiidmundi 
ac]  postquam  rex  W.  venit.  Hanc  eandem  abstulit  ci  (Jodwinus 
avunculus  Radulfi  comitis  injnste."  So  in  Devonshire  (no  6, 
and  more  fully  in  Exon  465),  an  Englishman  robs  an  English- 
man after  William's  coming,  and  afterwards  loses  Wh  his  syHtil 
and  his  proper  inheritance  to  a  Norman  ;  **  Tenuit  Almerus  paritcr 
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die,  qua  rex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortiius.     Hane  alistulit  ab  Almero 
AluunrduH  filiuB  Toclu  per  injuriam  post^iuaiu  rex  W.  t«Quit  An- 
gliam.     Houc  tenet  W.  [Capra  or  Chievrej  cam  bouore  AlaUArdi.** 
Did  ^fward  do  this  robbery  during   the  independent   existence 
of  the  West   before  the  fall  of  Exeter?     A  more  curious  atory 
than  all,  as  stiowing  that  a  Norman  of  eome  imporUuicc  might 
hold  of  an  Englishman,  api>ear8  in  Biickinghainshire  (151  b),  among 
the  estate*  of  Leofwine  of  Newliam  (see  153);  *' FToc  manerinm 
tennit  Leuuinna  de  Newfaam   de  regc,  et  poatea  T.  R.  "W,,  dt 
eodem  Leuuino  tenuit  Radulfua    Passaqnam,  et  invcniebtit  daoe 
loricatos  in  custmliam  de  Windesores.     [See  vol.  iv.  p.  341.]     Hone 
JEtadulfum  desaieivit  episcopus  Constantiensis,  et  libe^a^'it  Nigello 
supra  dicto"    Another  Htrnngor  in  the  same  Bbire,  the  Luthanogiftn 
Bertrand  of  Vordun,  held  Fornham  in  Buckingluun«bin%  which  hftd 
been  held  by  Godgifu,  Countess  of  Uantes,  so  that  his  poeseanon 
involved  no  one's  disiKuueesion  (151  6);    *' Dc  hoc  mancrio  tenet 
GoisfriJus  de  Mannevile  dimidiam  hidam  in  Ebnodesham,  de  qua 
deeaisivit  pnrdictuTn  Beriniimuni,  dum  esset  trans  mare  in  aervitio 
Hegia.  Hocattentntiir  buiiilret."  To  tlila  wrong  is  added  u^  a  further 
wrong,  that  "Rndulfuf^  Tailgeboec  fecit  super  terram  Bertranai  nnom 
niolinum  qui  non  fuit  ihi  T.  R.  E.,  ut  hundret  testatur."     The  art- 
ting  up  a  raUl  on  another  man's  manor  would  not  only  be  a  trespaM. 
but  also  a  seiiouB  interference  on  his  manorial  rights.     It  would 
eeora  that  a  foreign  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  received  hia  re- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  email  or  moderate  English  estate,  was  hard!/ 
safer  from  the  violence  of  the  great  Norman  lords  or  th^  officers 
than  an  Englishman  waa.     We  may  here  add  the  atory  which  I 
quoted  in  vol.  iv.  p.  614.     (In  Exon,  20,  we  read  again  of  hind 
"quam  Aiulfus  dicit  rcginam  perrlonaaae  pro  anima  Bicardi  61ii 
Bui.")     Wr  must  bear  in  mind  that,  among  the  countless  grant* 
which  William  made,  lie  may  sometimes  have  unwittingly  granted 
the  same  lands  to  more  than  one  man.     Tlte  claimB  of  two  con- 
tending  parties   may  often   therefore  have   been    urged    in    good 
faith. 

I  ought  to  have  quoted  at  an  earlier  stage  (vol.  iii,  p,  630)  an- 
other case  iu  which  Harold  is  charged  with  a  seiznre  of  lands  in 
Gloucester^ ire,  1636;  "Has  v.  terrnM  abstulit  Heraldus  comes 
post  mortem  Regis  E."  This  may  have  been  only  some  per- 
fectly lawful  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  and  at  all  events  the 
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Unils  were  not  restored  to  their  old  owner,  but  were  held  by  the 
Crown  ftt  the  time  of  the  Survey.  So  in  6fi  6,  where  we  read  of 
lands  held  ot  the  time  of  the  Survey  by  Kadwanl'e  Cliaucellor 
Regeubald,  '*  Duo  tunc  tenuerunt  per  ii.  maneria  T.  R.  E.  Heraldus 
oomcs  junxit  in  ununi."  An  entry  in  99  sounds  as  if  the  same 
Regeubald  had  been  defrauded  of  land  by  a  Norman  tenaut  of  bis 
own ;  "  Ricardus  tenet  in  rode  i.  hidam  quara  ipse  teuuit  de 
Rainboldo  presbj'tero  licentia  regis,  nt  dicit.  R«iubuld  vero  tenuit 
T.  K.  E."  One  very  curious  case,  which  shows  that  the  Coramis- 
sionerH  were  not  indisposed  to  do  justice  to  Euglisbracn  even  against 
a  powerful  Norman,  is  found  in  Bedfordahire,  212;  '*  In  Middcltone 
habuerunt  ii.  aochemani  xvi.  acras  terra*,  et  suam  warrenam  in 
eadem  Middcltone  dcdcrunt,  sed  terram  suom  cui  volucruut  dare  et 
vendere  i)otueruiit.  Hos  socheraanos  Robertua  de  Olgi  in  Clopeham 
apixtsuit  iujuHte,  ut  homines  de  hundreds  dicunt,  quia  uunquam  ibi 
T.  R.  E.  jacnerunt."  Eveu  in  Leiuestersliire,  whence  the  English 
land-owiicrs  had  been  so  thorouglily  swept  away  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  197},  we  find  one  ^Ifwine  making  a  claim  against  Henry  of 
Ferrers  (233);  "Aluuinus  calumniatur  socam  unius  carucat«  hujus 
torrsp,  diceus  earn  ad  Scepeshefde  regis  pertinere,"  He  appeum  in 
the  8&me  page  oa  having  held  T.  R.  E.  lands  which  had  passed  to 
Hugh  of  Grantmeanil  and  which  were  held  under  him  by  a  Nor- 
man  tenant,  and  also  as  himself  holding  lands  of  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil  the  owner  of  which  T.  R.  E.  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
Hampshire  case  quoted  iu  p.  33  of  this  volume  we  get  an  approxi- 
mate date  for  the  transaction,  as  the  only  time  when  Matilda  was 
in  Eoghiud  wns  between  her  coming  for  her  coixtuation  iu  May 
1068,  and  her  return  to  Normandy  in  1069.  (Orderic,  512  D.) 
The  most  likely  time  for  her  to  be  acting  in  this  way  oa  behalf 
of  her  husband  would  be  when  Williura  was  gone  noi*thward  after 
the  submission  of  Warwick  iu  the  summer  of  106S.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  188. 

There  is  another  class  of  entries,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
incidentally  mentioned  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  726),  in  wliichf  iu  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  Survey,  the  spoliation  might  at  first  sight 
eeeui  to  have  been  committed,  not  upon  lands,  but  upon  the  persons 
of  men.  An  interference  with  personal  fretslom  may  pi^liaps 
be  meant  in  one  or  two  entries,  as  when  in  30,  ii.  66,  we  read 
such  phrases  as  "  abetalit  rusticom/'  "  villanum  abstoUi."    Yet  m 
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pbras<^B  like  *'  habere  libcrum  honuiiem  "  simply  mean    the  ngbti 
of  a  Maford,  even  in  these  caaes  perhiips  nothing  more  lA  me&Dt 
tliftQ  on  illegal  assertion   of  nghts  of  tltls   kind.      One  form  of 
wrong-doing  is  a  good  illustratiou  of  the  procesH  hr  wlitch  peinKioftl 
cuuunendatioa   gruduuUy  ulmugeU  into  a  fcudul  holdiug  of  Xuad* 
In  Bome  cases  the  lord  who  had  received — or  was  held  to  have  a 
right    to — the    [>erHonal    com  mend  ation   of  a   partimilar   freeman, 
further  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  an  under  teoaut  in  rcgnnl  ia 
hia  land.     Cotes  are  found  in  ii.  5  A,  6,  127,  1616.     In  iu  276 
is  a  most    curious   account   of  such   wrongful   occupation    of  a 
man,  in  which  the  lord,  no  other  than  Robert  son    of  William 
Malet,  gives  up  his  man  as  soon  as  he  is  legally  shown  not  to  be 
his ;  "  Quia  modo  tandem  cognovit  eum  non  esse  de  feudo  patris 
sui,  diniisit  eum  in  manurn  regis."     Directly  after  we  read  of  an- 
other man,  '*  Quern  tenuit  W.  Malet  die  quo  fuit  vivus  ot  mortnos, 
et  Galtcrus  modo  dc  It.   Sed  RobeHus  Halet  cunlradidt  sc  ncsclsse 
Qsquc  adhuc  quia  fuit  inbrc^iatus." 

In  sonic  cases  the  wrong  was  not  inflicted  on  an  indiviihml,  but  mi 
a  community.  Thus  in  Devonshire  (Exchequer,  1 12  2*)  wc  find  an 
encroachment  uu  a  common  committed  by  an  Eugliah  follower  qI 
Bishop  Geoffrey  uf  Coutanc^s ;  "  Col&uen  homo  epiacopi  CoAstan- 
tiensis  aufert  ah  hoc  manerio  comnmuem  [lastaram  quae  ihi 
adjacehat  T.  R.  E.  et  etiam  T.  R.  IV.  quinque  annis."  So  in  £zod. 
369,  it  is  lofis  clear;  "Hoc  manHione  aufert  Golsuenua  bomo 
episcopi  Conetantiensis  conimunam  pascuom  qui  pertinebat  viJls 
tempore  regis  E.  ct  postqnam  W.  rex  habuit  dieam  [I  do  Dot 
understand  this  word] ;  habuit  cam  Grosoelmus  quidam  per  r.  aimoa" 
So  in  Bedfoi'dthiro  (214);  "In  Meldone  Johannes  de  Roches 
oocupuvit  injuste  xxt.  ncras  tuper  homines  qui  villain  teuebaut, 
ut  homines  de  hundreds  attestantur."  Compare  such  caaes  as 
those  at  Shrewsbury  and  Lincoln  mentioned  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  94, 
209. 

A  vast  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  made  oat  from  those 
shireit,  as  York  and  Lincoln,  which  have  special  heads  of  "  CUmores," 
that  is  to  say,  of  cat^es  in  which  one  man  claimed  lands  which  were 
in  the  oocujution  of  another,  Mucli  also  may  be  learned  from  tlie 
list  of  "  Terrffi  occupatw"  in  the  western  shiras  in  the  Exon  Domes- 
^y^  467  «*;  fif^W-  Many  of  these  belong  to  the  class  of  illegal 
seisoree  of  eccleaia&tical  property  of  which  the  Surrey  is  \trj  fiiU. 
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King  William  himself,  or  tboae  wbo  act«d  imroediakly  in  his 
name,  were  not  free  from  blame  on  Hub  acore.  Thus  liexley  in 
Sussex  (i8)  was  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  heM  of  Cauut  William 
of  Eu  by  one  Oshern  ;  **T.  R,  E.  tenuit  epitwopus  Alricus  [.'Eihelrio 
of  Solscy],  quia  erat  de  epiBcopatu,  et  post  tenuit  donee  rex  W. 
dedit  comiti  caatellariHm  de  HastiugeB."  So  tlie  church  of  Wor- 
cester (174)  had  four  miles  of  wood  ;  "  Silvaj  iiii.  leuuedes.  Indo 
rex  tulit  medietiitem  in  suit  silvd."  But  the  most  distinct  case 
appears  in  ii.  389  6,  with  regiud  to  the  lordship  of  Clare.  Here 
the  former  owner  .^Elfric  hatl  fouuded  a  college,  the  estates  of  which 
were  seized  by  William,  perhaps  on  the  ground  tlist  the  fouudor 
retained  some  righta  over  the  foundation;  "Hoc  marerium  dedit 
Aluricus  ftlius  Wisgari  Sancto  Johauui  T.  R.  E.,  corcedente  filio 
suo,  ot  quemdam  saeerdotem  Lcdmarum  at  alios  cum  illo  imposuit. 
Facta  fitiara  carta  ecclesiam  et  omnem  locum  Leveetano  abbati  ail 
custodiendum  conimisit,  ct  in  custodia  Wisgari  fUii  sui.  Cleriei  vero 
banc  t«n'ani  noc  dare  iiec  foris  facere  a  Saiicto  Jobannc  |>otcrant. 
Fostquam  autem  rex  W.  adveuit,  saitivit  earn  in  manu  sud.'*  In 
another  case,  among  the  WorcesterHhire  lands  of  Brihtric  fi8o6), 
we  have  the  common  process  by  which  the  leasehold  pru|HTty  of 
a  man  whoBe  estates  were  forfeited  was  confounded  with  his  free- 
hold, to  the  loss  of  the  Church  or  other  rcTersionarj'  owner  ;  "  Rex 
tenet  Biselic  Brietric  tenuit,  qui  et  emit  iilud  a  Liuingo  episcopo 
WircccBtro  iii.  nmrkis  auri,  simul  ct  unam  domum  in  Wircestre 
oivitate,  qu«e  reddit  per  annum  markam  argcnti,  ct  slmul  i.  silvam 
una  leuuS  longittidino  et  tantundem  latitudine.  Hoc  totum  ita 
emit  ct  quicte  tenuit  ut  inde  non  serviret  cniquam  homiui."  At 
Aldwiuklc  in  Northamptonshire  (222)*William  compels  the  monka 
of  Peterborough  to  grant  land  to  a  tenant  which  they  had  hitherto 
kept  in  hand ;  "  Hac  terra  fuit  T.  R.  E.  de  victu  mouaohorum, 
Feron  tenet  per  jussum  regis  contra  voluntatem  abbatis."  It  is 
EMided,  "  Valuit  xx.  solidos,  modo  xxx.  solidos ;  si  6eiM  exerceretur, 
c.  solidos  valeL''  Lastly,  we  find  a  case  in  which  land  was  given  up 
to  the  King  by  King  Eattward's  French  favourite  Abbot  Baldwin. 
He  seems  to  faavo  dealt  fraudulently  by  a  freeman  who  was  com- 
mended to  the  abbey,  but  whose  land  was  at  his  own  disposal. 
Lastly,  the  land  came  into  the  possession  of  the  monaster}-  by  the 
profession  of  William's  grantee,  and  was  granted  again  on  lease  to 
the  Ahbot's  brother  Frodo.  The  paesage  is  in  ii,  363  6;  "la 
VOL.  V.  3  C 
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eadcDi  tenet  id«m  Frcxlo  i.  liberum  homiuem  Eftdrici  de  liaxefcTU 
....  hi  poternnt  dare  ct  veudcre  t«rrani ;  aed  eaca  et  soca  et 
commezidfttio  de  feiuina  tautum  reuiftD»it  sancto.  Hujus  terrmm 
rex  accopit  dc  ubbete,  et  dedit  Gueruoui  de  Pels ;  poetea  UceDcia 
rej^ifi  df^veniens  mnuachus  reddidit  terrain." 

William  oftvu  appears  as  the  restorer  to  the  Church  of  landfl 
wliich  hiid  been  lost.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  (lu  the  Dorset  caw 
there  quoted  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Eadward  comiuaiided  also 
the  restoration  of  the  lands  of  Melcombe  which  the  Kin^r  aiiW  held, 
and  another  lunl.^liip  which  Harold  was  charged  with  having  taken 
from  the  church  uf  Shaftesbury  was  still  held  by  Couut  Robert.) 
Thus  in  48  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  holds  Itchin,  which  had  been 
held  T.  R.  K  by  the  AUbe«  of  Saint  Mary  at  Wiuc!te«ter;  *'  Hoc 
manerium  calumniatur  abbatiBsa  S.  Maria?  et  totum  huudret,  et 
iiiBaper  totus  vicecomitatua  testimonium  perhibet  quod  in  ab- 
batia  fuit  T.  R.  £.  et  regis  WiHelmi ;  et  juste  esse  debet"  In 
the  margin  is  added,  "Kex  W.  reddidit  eidem  eccleaiie."  Com- 
pare another  case  in  Gloueestersliire  {167),  where  the  King's  good 
iutentions  in  this  way  seem  to  have  been  thwarted. 

In  many  of  tlie  casr>ft  in  which  Churt'h  lundit  bad  passsd  into 
private  hands,  we  6nd  the  same  story  as  in  the  cases  of  BrihtKc 
and  Gmlric  uf  Kifliide.  Thus  in  66  and  69  b  huids  at  Potteme  ia 
AVittshirehadcometo  Arnnlf  of  Uesdin  by  the  confiscation  of  tonanta 
of  the  church  of  .Salifibury ;  in  the  latter  cane,  "  Hone  temun  domat 
Osmondus  episcoi>us.  Algurus  qui  tcnuit  T.  R.  E.  non  poterat  ab 
aoolena  wparari.''  So  in  ai2  we  fiud  Clopehara  in  BeilfonUhirc  in 
the  haiids  of  Miles  Crispin;  but  it  is  added,  "Hoc  manerium  tenoit 
Bricxtric  toiguus  R.  £.  de  ahhatc  dc  Hamcay;  abbas  ct  monaehi 
rrclamaut  hoc  manerium,  quoniam  est  et  fuit  T.  R.  E.  de  victu  eormn 
et  totum  hundrcdum  portat  dc  hoc  testimonium."  Miles  held  other 
lands  wliich  Imd  belonged  to  Brihtric,  and  along  with  them  he  had 
taken  the  lands  which  Brihtric  held  of  tlie  abbey.  So  in  67  6  wc 
6nd  this  cutn'  among  the  lauds  of  the  abbey  of  Wilton ;  "  De  cadem 
terr^  tcnuit  Aluric  veuator  de  abbatissA  unam  hidom  et  unam  virga- 
tam  teme  et  dimidiam,  ea  conditione  ut  poet  mortem  ejus  rediret 
ad  ecclesiam,  quia  de  dominicd  firmS  erat.  Modo  tenet  Hicanlnc 
Sturmid."  So  in  73,  72  ft,  Ralph  of  Mortimer  holds  lands  which 
ought  to  have  reverted  to  ]^lalmesbury  and  Glastouhnry.  Of 
Umm  Toti  the   tenant  of  MalmcHbury  "emit  earn  T.  R.  E.  «!• 
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ecclesia  Hulmesburicnsi  ad  setatem  triam  hominum.  Bt  infra 
bunc  fcrminum  po(*rat  iro  cum  ea  ad  quem  vellet  dominum.'' 
The  Glastonbury  toiinnt,  ^ClfSvine,  "non  poterat  ab  ecclesia  eepft- 
rati  et  indc  scrviebat  abbati."  So  in  Hertfordahire  (139}, 
Sadvard  of  Salisbury  holds  land  over  which  Saint  Alban'fl 
had  a  reversionary  claim ;  and  in  96  h  the  lands  which  yElf- 
waltl  held  of  CeiTie  had  passed  to  William  the  sod  of  Guy.  A 
case  in  Egsex  is  somewhat  more  coniplicatod.  Geoffrey  of  Man- 
dcville  liolds  lands  (ii.  57  6)  belon^ng  to  the  abbey  of  Barking. 
The  English  owner  had  stood  in  a  twofold  relation ;  he  held  land 
of  the  abl>ey,  but  was  personally  commended  to  Geoffrey's  antecesaor 
<*'  ille  qui  tenuit  banc  t«r«m  fuit  tantummodo  homo  antecesaoria 
Goisfridt,  et  non  putuit  itftam  tcrram  mitteiv  in  aliquo  lueo  nisi 
in  abbatid").  The  commendation  went  to  Geoffrey  as  stepping 
into  tho  place  of  the  man's  former  lord ;  but  this  gave  him  no 
light  over  the  lauds  held  of  another  lord  by  another  tenure ; 
nevertheless  they  were  taken  poseesaiun  of.  Tliere  is  a  curious 
fltory  in  Bedfordshire,  p.  210.  William  of  Caron  held  land  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llticolu  which  had  been  held  by  the  Bishop's  man, 
jElfwLne  Dcule.  He  also  claimed  sixty  acres  which  were  held  by 
Hugh  of  Bcauchanip,  of  which  the  account  is,  "  KaiUilphus  Taille- 
bosc  desaisivit  patrera  ejusdem  Millelmi,  qui  ii>sam  teiram  tenebat 
T.  R.  E.,  ut  homineii  de  hundredudicunt."  William  of  Caron  must 
have  been  the  son  either  of  one  of  Eadward's  French  favourttea 
or  of  an  Englishman  who  had  given  his  son  a  foreign  name.  Laatlyf 
Kudwurd  of  Salisbury  liolila  two  hiiles  of  the  King  which  bad  be- 
longed to  Malmc^bury  {d'j) ;  "  Haa  ahstulit  de  domiuio  eccleais 
quidam  abbas  Anglicus,  et  dedit  cuidam  prscpoeito,  et  postca  uni 
taiuo  qui  nullo  modo  BCparari  poterat  ab  eceleaifi."  Then  follows, 
"  Wilhelmiis  quoque  de  Ow  tenet  de  eadcm  terra  unam  hidam 
quam  prsestitit  abbas  Alestano  T.  R,  E."  In  all  these  cases  Uie 
land  held  on  lease  was  seized  along  with  the  freehold,  without 
rctgard  to  the  revereionary  intercat  of  the  Church. 

These  caaes  which  concern  the  tenants  of  Church  lands  have 
a  mure  personal  interest  than  those  which  simply  record  that  land 
had  been  taken  from  some  ecclesiastical  IxHly.  Of  these  the  doings 
in  Dorset  of  Hugh  the  son  of  Grippo,  sometimes  more  happily 
written  Grip,  are  a  good  specimen.  He  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  but  the  landd  which  he  had  taken  from  various  churches 
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were  etill  held  by  bia  vridov.  The  formaU  nuu  in  p.  78,  **  Hanc 
Hugo  accepit  injuste  et  retiuuit,  et  adfano  uxor  ejus  detinet/*  (Cf. 
Exoo,  34.)  Yet  even  the  son  of  Grip  made  offeringa  to  the  Charcfa, 
taking  care  however  in  so  doing  to  defraud  the  King.  In  77  b  we 
find  among  the  estates  of  the  diurch  of  Cranbom,  "  Hanc  t«rraia 
accepit  Hogo  de  iimia  regia,  et  dcdtt  ecclesisc  huic.*'  Another  can 
of  robbery  fw  bumt-oifering  i«  found  in  Middlesex  (129),  where 
Robert  of  Mortain  grants  to  the  church  of  Fecamp  lauditf  wliicJi 
properly  belong»l  to  the  church  of  Westtninster. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  ecclesiastical  bodies 
apiiear,  not  as  the  Bufferera,  but  as  the  actors  in  illegal  holdings 
of  this  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  a  legal  record 
like  Domesday  has  over  a  chronicle.  In  all  disputes  between  a 
layman  and  one  of  their  own  order  the  ec<^esia8tica]  writers  toU 
the  story  thetr  own  way.  In  Domesday  the  lion  finds  a  painter. 
Some  of  the  Commti^Bioners  were  laymen,  and  most  of  the  joron 
must  have  been  laymen  also.  In  Domesday  therefore  we  find  such 
cases  as  that  of  land  which  a  freeman  had  held  T.  B.  E.,  but  of 
which  we  read  (ii.  14),  "Hanc  terram  occujwvemnt  canonici  [of 
Saint  Paul]  postqoam  rex  venit  in  Angliam."  So  directly  after 
of  land  belonging  to  Westminster,  "  Hsc  terra  calumniata  est  ad 
opus  regis,  quod  per  falsum  brevcm  venerit  ad  ccclesiam."*  It 
sounds  stranger  when  wo  read  in  il.  16&  of  a  freeman  "  quem 
invasit  ecclesia  postquam  rex  renit  in  hanc  terram,  et  tenet 
adhuc."  But  the  singularity  of  the  expression  reaches  its  height 
when  an  Apostle  is  spoken  of  personally  as  the  (lender.  In  ii, 
13  it  is  pretty  plainly  implie<l  that  Saint  Piul  made  a  fulse  claim 
to  the  iunds  of  Navcstock ;  '*  Nasestocam  tcnucrunt  ii.  liberi 
hnmines  Howardus  et  Ulsi  .  .  .  modo  habet  sanclus  Paulns  per 
toiidcm,  pofftquam  rex  vcnit  in  hanc  terram,  et  dixit  se  habaifse 
ex  dono  regis ; "  and  in  the  next  entry  the  Apostle  is  distinctly 
cliarged  with  the  crime  of  "  invasio ; "  **  Aliam  Nessetocham  teouit 
TurstinuB  Ruffus  .  .  .  modo  sanctus  Paulus  invasit." 

Wc  come  lastly  to  Ihe  cases  which  are  marked  by  the  common 
phrase  ''occupatio  super  regem."  The  msn,  whether  Nonnan  or 
English,  who  held  lands  for  which  he  could  not  show  a  grant  under 
the  King's  writ  and  seal  was  said  "occupavlsse"  or'^inrasisse  super 
regom."  And  where  there  was  a  "  celatio,"  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
.illegal  occupation  from  being  knonii,  as  well  m  sn  "invasio"  or 
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"  occnpatio,"  we  nioy  enspcct  tbot  there  really  was  sometKiag  of 
fraud  or  violence.     Thus  we  read  iu   149  of  lauds  as  "occupataa 
et  cclatas  super  regein,  ut  homines  de  Imiulredo  dicuut."     But  111 
many  caacs  the  "  occupatio  "  evidently  was  a  mere  holding  of  lands 
witliout   a  grant  from    King  William.      ThuH  among  the   lands 
of  Albcric  of  Vere  in  Camhridgeshire   (199  &1  we  i-ea<l,  '"Hanc 
terrain  noa  habuit  auteceasor  Albcrici,  ut  homines  de   bundreda 
tefltaiitur,  sed   ipse  Albericns   auper   rcgem   occupavit"     AJberic 
stepped  into  the  place  of  his  anteeeisorf  Wulfwiue  by  name ;   he 
was  entitled  to  all  that  he  had  held^  and  to  nothing  more.     The 
land  now  «pokcu  of  had  not  been  held  by  "Wulfwine,  but  by  a  solte- 
iiian  of  King  Kadwnrd,  "(jui  non  potuit  recedere  sine  licentta." 
Hia  land  therefore  formed  no  part  of  the  grant  to  Alberic,  and 
Kia  holding  of  it  waa  an  "occupatio  Buper  regem."     In  another 
case  the  "  oc-cupatio  super  regem  "  is  marked,  but  the  ground  on 
which  Alboric  Justified  his  posfieeeion    ia   marked    also ;    "  Hnnc 
terrain  tenuit  Godric  homo  regis  E. ;    non  tenuit  de  antecesaore 
A11>erici.      Hoc  homines  de  huudredo  testantur."     Albcric   must 
have  triod  to  prove  that  Godric  had  held  his  land  of  Wulfwine, 
and  that  therefore  it  formed  part  of  the  grant  to  hiin»elf;  but  the 
witness  of  the  hnndred  showed  thai  Godric  bad  not  been  the  tenant 
of  Wulfwine  but  of  King  Eadward.     Other  lands  held,  not    by 
Wulfwine,  but  by  a  priest  of  Kadgifu  the  Fair,  were  now  held  by 
Albcricr  but  were  claimed  by  Earl  Alan ;  "  Modo  reclamat  AJanus 
comes  super  homines  Alheriei,  sicut  hundredum  testutur."     Lastly, 
it  is  Eiaid  of  Undd  held  by  another  sokeiiuiu  uf   King  Eadward, 
"Albericos  de  Ver  invastt  banc  terram  de  soca  regis,  sed  Picot 
vicecomes  deratiocinaWt  ad  usus  eum,  et  adhuc   retinet   u  caru- 
catam  et  ccc.  et  quat«r  xx.  oves  quas  habet  Alhericus  ex  ilia  terra, 
ut  homines  du  fiundredD  tesfantur."     Alberic  or  bis  agents  must 
have  tried  to  round  off  the  former  estate  of  Wulfwine  by  adding  to 
it  the  lands  of  siuidlcr  land-owners  Mliich  formed  no  pui-t  uf  the 
grant       (Cf.    the    entry   in    137  A   among   the   lands   of  Robert 
Gernou  ;    '*  Hanc  terram  tenueruut    ii.   t^^igut   homines   H,  E,   et 
vendere  poiuerunt ;    banc  invaftit  Wiltelmus  homo  Roberti  fiuj>er 
regem,  sed   reclamat  domiuum  suum  ad  piutectorem.")     In   341 
an  "  iJCi'upatio "  is  made  upon  King  William  by  another  WllHam, 
a  tenant  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick,  which  soems  to  point  to  some 
agreement  with  the  foimer  English  owner  which  the  law  of  the 
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Conquest  did  not  recognize  ;  "  Hujas  tcrrs  qniiitam  partem  ^rmoe* 
cnpavit  hie  W.  super  W.  regem,  et  ibi  tnanet  quklain  Brictric  qui 
tonebat  earn  T.  R.  E."  (Cf.  the  same  pUrafte  in  48  b  of  lands  held 
by  Herbert  the  son  of  Remigius  and  claimed  by  William  of  Eu.) 
In  218  ^  a  cei-tain  Cbetelbert  seems  to  bavo  dlepoeseraed  another 
Englishman  by  the  faToni:  of  the  Lady  Eodgyth.  He  hud  held  part 
of  his  land  T.  R.  E.,  but  the  words  "  qoando  recepit"  i<how  that  it 
was  formally  granted  to  him  again  by  William.  The  entry  then 
goes  on,  "  dc  hac  terra  tenuit  ist^met  i.  Tirgatam ;  borao  fuit  Edid 
regino*.  et  cui  voluit  dare  potuit.  Duns  virgatas  vero  ct  dimidiam 
occupa^nt,  tmde  nee  Ilberatorem  nee  advocatum  inveuit,  i|uam  t«rrHtn 
tenuit  Alii  teignus  E.  r*^."  A  still  mor©  curious  story  appears 
in  Hertfordshire,  141,  where,  of  four  English  Bokemeu  who  held  a 
hide  and  a  half  of  land  together,  one,  being  the  King's  reeve, 
ustiqinl  the  portions  of  the  other  three,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
King.  The  fuller  accounta  in  the  pecond  volume  of  Domesday  are 
naturally  rich  in  instances  of  this  kind,  while  many  of  them  ars 
valuable  as  illuetrating  poinU  of  law  and  other  matters.  Id  p.  99 
we  find  an  unusual  phrase,  "  Ricardos  homo  Hamonia  invasit  istam 
terram,  et  hnbet  hucusque  ejus  apolia."  Directly  after  follows  a 
list  of  "  ioTasiones  super  regem,"  several  of  which  were  made  by 
one  "Godninns  Gndhen,"  of  course  an  Englishman.  In  others,  as 
273,  besides  the  crime  of  *'  occupatio  "  there  was  the  further  crime 
of  *' celutio."  And  in  Exon,  469,  wo  find  an  entry  whicJi  Icta  oi 
into  the  practical  effect  of  these  eoncealmenta.  and  why  they  were 
looked  upon  as  snch  a  grievous  offence;  "Willelmus  Capras  habct 
i.  man&ionem  quEc  vocatur  Leia,  cui  adjacct  dimidia  virga  t«rm 
quee  ita  cclata  est  quod  rex  non  hahuit  gildum.  Hotbertus  filiua 
Ivonis  i.  virgam  teme  de  comite  de  Hontonio  qui  hactenus  celata 
eet,  et  dc  qua  ipse  gildum  detinuit." 

A  not  very  intelligible  case  of  "ocenpatio  snper  regem"  is 
fomid  in  2 1 5  6.  Of  lands  in  Bedfordshire  held  of  Walter  of  Flanders 
by  one  iElfric  it  is  noted,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Lcuuinus  toigniu 
regis  in  vadimonio  T.  R.  E.  Sed  postquam  Rex  W.  venit  in  An- 
gliam,  ille  ipse  qui  iuvadiarit  hanc  terram  rcdcmit,  et  Seihenia  cam 
occnpavit  super  r<^eni,  ut  homines  de  hundre<lo  testantur."  The 
former  English  owner  redeemed  his  land  of  Leofwine,  hut  be 
perhaps  forgot  further  to  redeem  it  of  the  King.  For  if  ho  hml 
done  so,  the  "occupatio,"  on  the  part  of  Seiher  would  have  beea 
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committed  against  him  and  not  against  the  King.  How  the  land 
[WHsed  frum  Seiher  to  Walter  of  Flanders  and  hia  EngUeh  tenaot 
we  are  not  tuld. 


NOTE  D.   p.  10. 

ThB   CoSDITION   op  'WoRCKSTERaUIRE    UlfDER   WaLIAM. 

Our  accounts  of  the  state  of  Worcestershire  during  the  reign 
of  William  deserve  special  exaniiuution.  Domet'day  is  remarkably' 
rich  in  tliis  shire,  and  we  draw  much  help  from  the  cai'tulory 
put  together  by  Heming,  a  monk  of  the  cathedral  muuasterj, 
which  was  published  by  Hearae,  and  a  large  part  of  which  wae 
reprinted  in  the  new  Monnsticon.  The  afiairs  of  the  church  of 
Worcester,  especially  its  disputes  with  the  abbey  of  Evesliam, 
throw  great  light  ou  both  local  and  general  history.  Tlie  rulers 
of  both  tliose  chnrches,  Saint  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  jJCthelwig, 
were  among  the  first  prelates  in  England  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
qoeror.  For  Wulfstau,  sec  vol.  iii.  p.  547  ;  and  the  local  historian 
of  Evesham  (p.  88)  seems  to  fix  the  submission  of  vEthelwig  very 
early  after  the  battle,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Wulfstaa 
How  far  their  eubmisaion  carried  with  it  tlie  submission  of  the 
whole  shire  I  have  discussed  in  vol.  iv.  pj^  173  et  scqq.  If 
we  could  beliore  a  charter  in  Heming  (p.  4 1 3),  William 
exercised  roj-ol  authority  in  Worcestershire  very  soon  after  his 
coronation.  He  mokes  a  graut  to  AVulfstan,  ''anno  incarnationii 
Domini  uostri  Jesu  Christi  millesimo  Ixvii.  ...  in  primo  anno 
rcgni  Eui."  TLesc  words  might,  by  a  little  chronological  stretching, 
be  made  to  apply  to  tlie  Midwinter  6em6t  either  of  1 066-1067  or 
of  1067-1068;  the  intcrmcdiotc  festivals  of  1067  were  certainly 
spent  in  Normandy.  But  among  the  signatures  are  tbosc  of  Queen 
Matilda,  Bishop  Odo,  "Willelmus  dux,"  «  Rocgerus  dux."  Now 
Matilda  was  nut  in  England  at  any  time  in  1067;  nor  were  Odo 
and  William  Fits-Oabem,  who  must  be  the  person  meant  by 
"WUlelmua  dux,"  in  Normandy  during  that  year.  It  is  hard 
therefore  to  see  how  they  could  have  signed  a  charter  together ; 
and  the  title  of  "Dux"  given  to  William  and  to  Iloger  of 
Montgomery  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual. 

But  these  signatures  and  the  others^  those  of  Archbishop  Ealdred, 
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Abbot  "Wulfston  of  Gloucester  («ee  vol.  ii.  p.  436),  " 
Scrob,"  aud  "Urs  minister/'  introduce  ue  to  most  of  the  persoM 
who  ])Iay  a  part  m  Worcesterubire  tiistory  at  this  time.  The 
position  of  Ealdred  as  guanliun  of  tbe  chureb  of  Worcester,  not- 
withstanding bis  alleged  spoliation  of  that  church,  is  asserted  in 
to  many  words  by  William  of  Malniesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  253;  see 
vol.  iv.  p,  174),  who  calls  him  "tutor  episcopatua."  He  appears 
in  the  same  oliflmctcr  in  Domesday.  Tie  recovers  lands  whiclt  lutd 
been  tost  to  the  church,  and  that  in  some  cases  T.  K.  W^  long 
after  ho  had  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Thus  in  p,  1 73 
Bishop  Brihtheah  had  granted  ccrtiun  binds  to  oue  Dodda,  "  sed 
.^IdreduB  archiepiscopus  demtiocinavit  earn  contra  filiam  ejus 
T.  R.  W."  So  in  the  next  page  we  find  that  the  name  of 
Dodda's  aon  was  Brihtric,  which  enahlca  us  to  distinguish  this 
secoudary  Worcestershire  Brihtric  from  the  more  famous  Brihtric 
the  son  of  iEIfgar ;  '*Doddus  tenet  [tenuit  ?}  et  est  de  victu 
mouachorum ;  Eldredus  archiepiscopus  diratiociuatus  est  a  Bric- 
trico  fiJio  ejus."  In  p.  173,  of  lands  which  were  held  at  th*j 
Survey  by  an  Archdeacon  named  -4ilfric,  it  is  said,  "  Eldred 
archiepiscopus  prtestitit  suo  pneposito  T.  R.  E.,  et  qoando  voluit 
juste  ei  abBtulit."  Other  eutries  of  the  recovery  of  lands  in 
which  the  name  of  Ealdred  does  not  occur  will  be  found  in  the 
same  pages.  So  in  Heniing's  Cartulary,  395  et  seqq.  (Monastieon, 
i  609),  two  lonIshi]w  are  given  by  Ealdred  to  the  church 
Worcester  in  the  years  1050  and  1061,  wliich  he  had  l>o«] 
severally  of  two  Tbegns  named  Aki  and  Godwioe.  But  (see  1 
Dipl.  tv.  138)  the  land  which  was  bought  of  Aki  bad  been  lefl 
to  the  Church  by  his  father  Tukig  ;  tbe  son  di^putecl  the  father's 
will,  and  at  last  only  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  Bishop  on  the 
]>ayment  of  eight  marks  of  gobl  Tliis  looks  like  some  claim  of 
legal  right,  and  we  arc  reminded  of  Harold  and  Gisa. 

Uree,  Ursus,  Urso  of  AlKJtot,  apj>ear8  in  Domesday  as  Sheriff 
of  both  Woroestershire  and  GlouceBtershire ;  and  we  hear  mudi 
of  his  evil  deeds  in  both  sliirea.  Among  the  estates  of  Brihtric 
the  son  of  ..Elfgar  which  were  in  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Survey,  were  certain  salt-works  which  used  to  supply  twenty-five 
textarii  of  aalt,  hut  it  is  added  (163  &),  "Ursus  viceeomes  ita 
Tastavtt  homines  quod  niudo  reddere  uou  possuut  saL**  This  is 
one  of  thoBo  touches  which  show  that  the  CommiBsioners  were  not 
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dead  to  hnnian  feelings.  Urso  appears  as  a  spoiler  of  all  the 
three  great  WorcestcrBhire  churches,  besides  bis  famous  dispute 
with  Ettldred,  He  also  appears  iii  the  records  of  Worcester  as 
gmltf,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Bobert,  of  a  systematic 
apoltation  of  the  lands  of  timt  church.  See  Hemiiig,  Cartulary,  pp. 
^53i  257,  267,  268,  269  (Moiiasticoii,  i.  594).  In  several  cases  the 
persons  dettpoiled  are  kinsmeu  of  BUhop  Brihthcah.  In  one  case,  at 
Elniley  (Moiiubiicou,  i.  596).  Robert,  described  as  "regis  dispedsator," 
is  said  to  have  seized  it  "  jicr  poteutiimi  regi.s  ;"  in  another,  Chai'Uon, 
be  was  "  adjutorio  su£Pultua  reginae."  This  case  is  more  remark- 
able, because  it  is  said  that,  on  the  death  of  Godr'ic.  seemiugly  the 
teuttut  of  the  convent  for  the  last  of  tJiree  live.s,  Bitih<)|]  Wulfstan 
took  possession  ;  and  because  his  possession  was  di^iputed  by  certain 
Frenchmen  ("  quitlum  Krancigeni  qui  hereditates  An^'lorum  in- 
vascrunt'*),  be  obtiiiucd  from  tlie  King  at  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
gold  a  writ  and  seal  securing  liirn  in  tlic  lordship. 

Among  other  spoilers  we  find  the  old  enemy,  Richard  the  son 
of  Rcrob.  One  of  his  robberies  must  have  been  dune  T.  R.  E. 
One  Eamwig  (Monasticon,  i.  594),  "dives  secnlnris,"  wns  a  reeve 
of  the  church  of  Worcester,  and,  reeve-like,  he  handed  ovur  the 
land  to  his  brother  "  Spiritus,"  who  was  higli  in  the  favour  of 
the  first  Harold  and  Uarthacnut ;  "  lUe  denique  ex  tota  Anglin 
fuit  expul»us  ct  in  exiliuni  cjcctus,  ct  Ricardus  Scrub  pustea 
tcrrem  illam  invasit."  We  hear  also  more  of  the  nepotism  of 
Bishop  Brihtltcfth,  of  which  Heming  (Monasticon,  i.  596)  bitterly 
coniplhinK,  uddiug  tliat  he  was  a  Berksliirc  man,  aud  hail  no 
kinsfolk  iu  his  diocese.  This  story  brings  in  another  enemy  of 
the  church  of  Worcester  in  the  form  of  Earl  William  Fitz- 
Osbeni,  who  abetted  one  RjJph  of  Bemay,  who  seems  to  have 
been  Slieriff  of  Herefordshire  (i.  593),  in  systematjo  aggressions 
on  the  lands  ot  the  monaster^'.  Brihtheah  had,  without  the  con* 
Bent  of  the  monks,  granted  to  his  brotbcr-in-law  "/Elfintun" 
ftnd  "  Sftpa."  Richard  sun  of  Scroh  seized  one,  and  the  Bishop's 
brother  iEthelric  given  the  other  to  his  son  Godric.  From  him 
Ralph  of  Bernay  gets  it  by  help  of  the  Earl,  and  it  was  per- 
haps no  great  Kiitisfnction  to  the  Worcester  iDonks  that  part  of 
the  lands  did  in  the  end  go  bock  to  ecclesiastical  uses  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  sea,  through  a  gift  of  Ralidi  of  Toesny  to  Saint 
Evroul. 
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In  a  whole  stiing  of  other  cases  the  Earl  and  hia  satellite  appear 
as  spoilers.     In  p.  259  of  the  Cartulary  (MoimBticon,  i.  593)  w© 
find  the  history  of  an  estate  which  was  lost  in  the  time  of  the 
Danes   and  was  restored  by  Northman — whether  the   brother  of 
Tieofric  or  not  we  are  not  told— who  gave  it  in  the  nsoal  way 
with  his  son   ("cum  filio  suo  qucm  cum  eadein  terra  ad  altar* 
obttiUt").     We  now  read,  "  Hauc  villam  Rawulfua  vicMomes,  ad- 
jnldrio  et  fortitudino  Willelmi  comilis  Herefordeosis,  cam  pluribo* 
alijs  terris  monasterio  abstuUt."     But  divine  vengeance  was  not 
slow  to  overtake  the  offanJera  ;  the   death  of   Earl   \Villii»m    in 
Fiandors  was  one  sigu ;  so  was  the  fate  of  Gilbert,  another  follower 
of  the  Earl  (p.  263). 

The  way  in  wliich  the  Normans  in  general  are  spoken  of  shouU 
be  noted.  In  Moiiasticon,  i.  596,  we  find  such  phrases  as  *'  Qaouaqoc 
Franci  cjasdcm  terrte  domjnatum  sua  vi  nobis  abatulenint.'* 

But  it  is  still  more  ciuious  to  compare  the  way  in  which  the 
relations  l)ctween  WulfBtaii  and  i-Ethelwig  are  t;pokeu  of  by  the 
bie^torians  of  their  several  houses.  According  to  the  Evesham 
History  (89),  the  prudent  Abbot,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
worhl  and  his  favour  with  the  King  and  with  all  the  great 
men,  proved  the  beat  of  friends  to  the  simple-minded  Bbbop. 
When  Wulfstan  had  his  (jreat  dispute  with  Archbishop  Thomas, 
the  Abbot  lent  him  two  marks  of  gold,  and  gave  him  another. 
He  alao  exchanged  some  lands  and  gave  others,  fur  the  beue6t 
of  the  see  ("quoniam  episcopuit  crat  vir  Imnus  et  pater  suarum 
confessionum").  In  the  Worcester  history,  on  the  other  band, 
^jthelwig  appears  not  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  a  spoiler.  Thus 
in  p.  250,  Acton,  one  of  the  Worcester  lordships,  passes  into  the 
hands,  first  of  vEthelwig,  and  then  of  the  Sheriff  Urse,  who  gave  it 
in  dowry  with  his  daughter.  The  gi-cat  dispute  between  the  two 
churches  about  the  hmidred  of  O^^waUUbiw,  and  the  compromiw 
which  was  at  last  come  to,  wiU  be  found  at  length  in  the 
Cartulary  and  in  the  Munasticon,  i.  600,  602.  The  controversy 
brings  in  many  names  with  wliicli  we  have  learned  to  be  fomiliart 
and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Great  Survey  itaelf  and 
with  the  Commissioners  who  made  it.  Tlic  court,  the  ^lactdim, 
the  8clr(ftm6t,  was  held  by  (reoffrey  Bishop  of  Coutauces,  Urw 
tlie  8heri£[^  Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  described  as  "  filius  Eecrob," 
and   many  other  barons.     The  writ  of  Geoffrey  announcing  tho 
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decision  is  addressed  to  Bialinp  SemigiuB,  Walter  GifTord,  Henry 
of  Ferrar?,  and  Adam.  This  Adam  is  of  course  the  son  of 
Hubert  of  Kye,  and  thuB  the  persons  to  wbom  the  writ  is 
addressed  are  none  other  than  the  Domesdny  Commissionera  them- 
selves (f-ec  vol.  iv.  p.  692).  The  Oemrtt  was  doubtle^B  held  during 
the  taking  of  the  Survey,  and  the  writ  was  eeiit  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  very  purpose  of  fixing  the  entry  to  be  made 
in  Domesday.  It  announces  that  the  Bishop  has  made  oat  the 
claim  of  his  church  to  uU  the  property  in  dispute,  and  wc  see  the 
result  in  p.  172  fi  of  Domesday,  where  the  riglits  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  over  the  hundred  are  carefully  reckoned  up,  and  the 
judgement  of  the  GcmtSt  is  cxprct^scd  in  the  words  '*  Hoc  attcstatur 
totos  comitatus.'*  On  this  writ  to  the  Commissioners  follows 
something  yet  more  practical,  a  writ  witnessed  by  Roger  of  Ivry, 
and  addressed  to  Urso  and  Osbcrn,  bidding  them  put  the 
Bishop  in  possession  of  the  lamls.  Then  comes  the  record  of 
the  Gemdt  itself,  the  "  commemoratio  placiti,"  in  which  we  find 
a  whole  etring  of  Domesday  names,  besides  the  Iwdy  of  Saint 
Ecgwine  himself  in  person.  And  there  is  an  Eaiiric  who  had  filled 
tlie  office  of  steersman  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  another  of  the 
same  name  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  717)  liad  done  to  King  Eadwanl  him- 
aelf.  We  find  him  in  Domesday  (173  h),  and  we  now  got  a  fuller 
account  of  him ;  "  Kdricus  qui  fuit  tempore  regis  Edunardi  ster- 
mannus  navis  cpiscopi,  et  ductor  exercitus  ejusdem  episcopi  ad  scr- 
vitiura  regi.'i ;  et  hie  i^rat  homo  Rodberti  Herefordensis  episcopi, 
ea  die  qui  sacramentum  obtulit  et  nihil  de  episcopo  W.  tenebat." 
"Osbernufi  filius  Rirardi"  needs  no  further  commcutf  nor  does 
"Turchil  do  Warewicpcyre."  In  "  Kinpuuar<lufl  qui  fuit  vicecome* 
Wireceslrescire  "  (cf.  Domesday,  1686,  1726,  173,  174,  and  Monaa- 
ticon,  i.  594.)  wo  see  a  deprived  Englishman  bearing  witncsR  in  the 
court  in  which  he  had  once  held  the  chief  place.  "Siwanlus  divea 
homo  de  Seropscire  "  is  one  of  the  owners  of  a  not  uncommon  name. 
8iward  appears  also  in  239  b,  260,  as  holding  parts  of  his  own 
former  estate,  anil  as  a  scn'ant  of  Earl  Ko^er  and  of  his  fellow- 
witnen  Osbem.  All  these  details  help  to  bring  the  men  and  the 
events  of  the  Conquest,  and,  above  all,  the  way  In  which  the  Great 
Survey  was  taken,  more  clearly  before  onr  eyes. 

The  Gemot  in  which  the  dispute  was  settled  was  thus  actually  a 
part  of  tlic  Surrey.     The  dispute  itself  could  not  have  b^un  till 
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after  the  death  of  -^thelwig  and  the  euccession  of  the  NormaiJ 
Abbot  Waller  in  1077.  Fur  /Ethelwiir,  according  to  Oie  Evesham 
history  (88),  kept  all  the  IaiicIs  of  Iuk  monastery  aa  loog  oe  be 
lived.  But  Odo  (96),  "qui  tone  temporis  6ub  rege  quasi  quidan 
t^Taiinus  pnefuit  huie  patrifvt,"  and  who  presently  after  (97)  is  still 
more  empliatically  satd  to  act  "quasi  lupus  mpax,"  by  many  and 
false  accusations  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  lands  of  Kveahamr 
especially  the  late  acquisitiouH  of  -'lilthelwig.  The  ravening  wolf  in 
bijihop's  clothing  next  held  a  great  Gemdt  of  five  fihirea  (cf.  Waitx, 
iv.  3J3).  In  this  assembly,  or  "concilium  mftiignontium,"  ''plus 
per  suam  iniquam  potentiam  quam  recto  jure,"  be  causes  twenty- 
eight  of  the  thirty-six  lordships  which  j^thelwig  had  bou^t  to  be 
seized  for  himself,  a  large  part  of  which  he  presently  gave  over 
to  Urse  and  his  '*  Ursini."  Now  in  Doinemlay  (176)  wo  i-ead  of 
one  of  thcso  lordships^  "  Episcopus  Baiouenais  tenuit  Actune  et 
Urao  de  eo,  de  ecclesia  sanct«i  Mariee  de  Evesham  fuit  T.  R.  K^ 
et  postea  Urso  recopit  de  abbato  i>er  cxciimbitionem  alterius  teme. 
Uodo  tenet  dc  fcndo  episcopi  Ditiocensis."  This  shows  that  even 
Urse  had  something  to  say  for  himself.  But  in  another  case, 
where  the  writer  appeals  to  Domesday  itself  ("Leinch  quam  Ursim 
tenent  contra  ItUulnm  Winton"),  we  see  that  even  the  gifts  of 
Normans  T.  R.  AV.  were  not  always  respected  by  Odo. 

The  story  of  this  land  is  one  of  the  moat  curious  in  Domesday. 
Gilbert  the  son  of  Turold  (176),  by  leave  of  King  William,  gave 
lands  to  Evesham  for  the  soul  of  Earl  William  Fitz-Oabem,  wliich 
became  a  prelK*nd  for  ft  particular  monk.  Then  yEthelwig  bought 
some  neighbouring  land  of  the  King  at  tlie  price  of  a  mark  of  gold 
and  some  advantages  for  his  soul.  But  in  the  end  Odo  swallowed 
all,  and  gave  it  to  Urse,  from  whom,  notwithstanding  the  entry  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  pasF^cd  to  tlie  "Ursiui"  of  the  local  wrttera. 
But  we  arc  not  told  how  two  Thegns  "et  ^>lvcva  qosdam  femina," 
who  hod  held  the  laud  in  better  times,  were  provided  for  while 
tliis  care  was  being  taken  of  the  noulu  and  bodies  of  strangers. 

Of  the  Qemdt  in  which  all  this  was  done  we  liave  another 
record  in  Domesday  itself  (175  ft),  where  we  read  of  Beningworth, 
"Ipsa  ecclesia  tenet  iiii.  hidas  ad  Bcningeonle  et  Vtam  hidam  tenet 
TJpso ;  has  V.  hidrts  dii^Htiocinavit  Walterius  abbas  ad  Ildeber- 
gam  [the  local  writer  calls  the  place  Qildonehurge]  in  iiii.  sciris 
coram  episcopo  Baiocensi  ct  aliis  buronihus   regis."     Now  this 
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Qeni6tf  unlike  the  other,  uinnot  have  been  held  during  the  progress 
of  the  Sun-ey,  wheu  Odo  was  iu  prison  (sec  vol.  ir.  p.  684),  The 
Survey  here  records  the  Bentence  of  aorae  earlier  Geindt,  and  it  shows 
further  that  the  sentence  had  not  been  of  much  force  a^inst  the 
cJuef  admuustrator  of  the  hiw  in  the  shire.  It  shows  elao,  like  the 
caac  of  Laufraiic  iu  Kent  (see  voL  iv.  pp.  365,  371),  how  the  great 
JusticiarH  were  ca]le<l  in  wlien  the  purlieu  to  the  suit  were  too 
powerful  for  a  local  court,  or  when  the  presidents  of  that  court 
were  themselves  the  disputants.  Of  Hampton,  one  of  the  manors 
kept  by  Uree,  we  get  the  following  details  ( 1 7  7  A ) ;  "  Hoc  mauerium 
emit  abbas  eidem  ecclettite  a  quodam  taiuo  qui  tcrrani  suam  rccte 
poterat  vender©  eui  vellet  T.  R.  E.,  et  emptum  donaWt  ecclesiee 
{>er  iinum  textum  poaltuiu  Muper  altare,  teste  emnitatu."  Aad  one 
entry  is  more  interesting  than  nU,  as  relating  to  lands  held  by  an 
Englishman  who  fell  at  St  am  ford  bridge.  Of  the  lands  which  I  have 
Bpoken  of  in  vol.  iii.  p.  361  we  read  (177  &),  *'Teuuit  )»dcm  abbas 
quamdiu  vixit,  et  etiam  euccessor  ejus  Walterius  abbaa  similiter 
tenoit  ampliuB  quam  vii,  auais."  Ajb  Walter  succeeded  iu  1077, 
the  alienation  h  dxeA  aa  late  as  1084.  In  several  of  these  entries 
we  may  mark  the  witness  of  the  shire  in  favour  of  the  ablwy. 
Their  verdict  was  probably  more  trustworthy  when  given  tn  the 
Domesday  Commissioners  than  when  extorted  by  Odo. 

The  tbii-d  great  "Worcestershire  monastery,  that  of  Pershore, 
also  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  Urso.  (See  Domesday,  175, 
175  6.)  In  one  case  Kvesham  is  charged  with  taking  what  be- 
longed to  Pershore ;  "  De  hac  hida  dicit  comitatus  quod  T.  R.  E. 
fiiifc  de  ccclesi^  Pcrsorcnsi,  et  tameu  teuelmt  earn  Al)bus  de  Evei>hain 
die  obitfls  regis  E.  sed  nesciunt  quomodo."  In  the  other  ease,  at 
Broadway,  we  again  sec  that  TTrse  could  at  least  pretend  a  legal 
claim  ;  "  De  hac  terri  teuuit  uuus  liber  homo  T.  R.  E.  ii.  hidaa  et 
dimidiam,  et  emit  de  abbate  Edmundo.  Hiec  terra  oi*at  de  dominio. 
Nunc  sunt  ibi  ji.  carucatee  iu  dominio  abbatis  ad  victum.  Yolehat 
et  valet  XXX.  soHdos.  Hanc  terram  reclamat  Ur&o  do  dono  re^a, 
et  dicit  quod  ipse  excamhtavit  earn  contra  ahbatem  propter  unum 
niancrium  quod  crat  de  dominio." 

The  churches  of  Worcestershire  certainly  seem  to  have  suffered 
more  than  those  of  most  other  porta  of  England.     Their  records 
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give  us  a  picture  of  th«  way  in  which  ecclesiastical  property  miglit 
be  dealt  with,  when  strangcra  in  authority  were  bo  disposed.     On 
the  other  hand,  they  show  that,  even  when  things  have  a  very  ill 
look  on  the  ecdettiaetical  shovriui^,  the  layman  might  atill   find 
Bomething  to  say  on  his  side.     And,  in   the   midst   of  all   this 
spoliation,  there  is  one  entry  (173  6)  which,  while  it  illustrates  « 
remarkable  tenure,  also   shows  that  one  monastery  at  least,  tlut 
namely  which  was  attached  to  the  c&thedrol  church,  contrived  to 
flourish  aud  increase;  "Heec  hida  T.  H.  £.  reddebat  in  prsedicto 
maneriu  sacam  et  socara  et  omne  regis  ser\')tium,  ct  est  de  do- 
minico   victu    mouachorum.     Sed   prEestita    fuit    cuidam    Edgids 
moniali,    ut  haberet  et   deserviret   qnamdia  5'atr«  voluissont  et 
carere  puaseut.     CreactnU  vera  conffregatione  T,  R,  W.  reddidit,  et 
ipsa  adhuc  vivens  ei  inde  est  testis." 


1 


NOTE  R   p.  14. 

ThB  O8E  OP  THE  WORDS  "  FbANCI  "  AND  "  ASTQU  **  DT  DOBISSDAY. 

Tbe  name  by  which  William's  followers  are  collectively  knowm 
botli  in  Iditin  and  in  English  is  alwajs  French — '''Franci," 
"  FraucigeiiK,"  and  the  like.  Distinct  as  the  Normans  felt  them- 
BclvcB  froju  the  proper  Frnnch,  tlicre  was  no  other  name  which 
could  take  in  the  whole  of  the  mixed  multitude  of  French-speaking 
people  who  hud  followed  William  to  the  Conquest  of  England. 
Thus  arose  the  legal  phrase,  common  now  and  long  after,  of  **  Om 
King's  (or  other  lord's)  men,  French  and  English,"  forms  which, 
with  the  needful  additions,  found  their  way  into  Wales  and  Scot* 
land.  In  Domesday,  as  in  other  legal  writings  of  the  time,  it  it 
between  "  French  "  and  "  English  "  that  the  opposition,  when  there 
is  any,  is  always  made.  The  word  "  Norman  "  is  nowhere  found. 
Normandy  is  ouee  mentioned  in  order  to  contrast  its  weights  and 
measures  with  the  customs  of  the  Iiulf-conquered  land  of  South 
Wales  (162);  "In  Wales  habet  istem  W.  [de  Ow]  in  feudo  iii. 
piscarias  in  Waie,  reddunt  Ixx.  solidos  et  in  eodcin  feudo  dodit 
Willelmiis  comes  Ihidulfo  de  Ltnicsi  1.  carucatos  teme,  sicut  fit  in 
Normanuia."  In  the  second  volume  (38)  there  is  another  refcrenoe 
to  the  customs  of  that  country  as  difiering  to  those  of  England ; 
f'fiaa  terras  reclamat   [Bauulfue]   pro  escongio  de  Normannia." 
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Such  incidentftl  notices  of  the  land  fi-om  which  the  King  und  moat 
of  his  fvllowera  came  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  have  expected 
from  popular  uotiona  and  popular  forms  of  speech. 

In  many  places  in  Domesday  where  "Franci  et  AngU"  are  op- 
posed, there  U  no  tlottht  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Thiu 
in  ii.  372,  in  Exon  ^ai,  428,  and  445,  the  "Franci  Thegui " 
Mid"Frand  miUtes"  are  distinguished  from  the  English  holders 
of  the  same  rank.  So  in  Exchequer,  62,  138,  we  hear  of  "unus 
milea  Anglicup/'  distin^iished  in  each  case  &om  men  of  lower 
rank.  So  in  256,  68,696,  iii,  136,  147,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  97, 
118,  1786,  179,  209  &,  Exon  20,  23,  60,  346,  455,  we  find  lands 
entered  as  being  held  by  "nnus  Anglicns,  duo  Angti,"  and  the  like, 
with  or  without  the  names  of  the  persons  spoken  of;  and  in  67  we 
have  a  like  entry  of  "  una  Anglica  mulier  "  holding  of  the  ahliey  of 
Malmcsbury.  In  155  some  tenants  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  are 
distinguished  as  "Augli  Uhri  homines  iii."  In  248,  in  Staffoixishire, 
"untis  miles  cum  uiio  Anglico^'  holds  in  common  under  Earl  Roger. 
Cf.  the  entiy  in  66  which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  li  p.  402,  Ed.  2, 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  nut  clear  why  these  particular  people  should 
be  specially  marked  out  as  Englishmen.  In  one  cui^e  (67)  the  word 
"Anglicus"  is  used  in  Domesday  somewhat  as  "Saxon"  is  now, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  knowing  much  aUmt  the  matter.  On  some 
lands  alienated  from  Malmcsbury  the  comment  runs,  "  Has  oh- 
Btulit  de  duminio  eeclesiic  qnidjim  abbos  Anglicns,  et  dedit  cnidam 
prseposito,  et  postea  nni  taiuo  qui  nullo  mode  se|»arari  jiotemt  ab 
ecclesi^."  In  some  eases  the  name  of  the  nation  is  used  in  recording 
the  grant  or  restoration  of  lauds  to  its  more  lucky  members.  Thoi 
in  ii.  38,  "  Ricardus  [son  of  Earl  Gilbert]  dedit  cuidum  AngUco." 
80  in  371,  where  tho  King  docs  justice  to  an  Englii^liman  at  the 
cost  of  a  Norman.  A  camcato  of  land  was  hold  by  Chetil,  and  the 
comment  is  added,  "Waldinus  habuit,  sed  rex  reddidit  Anglico." 
As  French  and  English  knights  and  thegna  are  dtstinguinhed,  so 
are  French  and  English  burghers,  as  at  Hereford  (179),  where  the 
citiKens  of  the  two  nations  live  each  according  to  their  own  law; 
*'  Anglici  burgcnses  ibi  mancntes  habeut  suas  priores  consuetudines, 
Franeigena?  vero  burgcnses  habent  quietus  pro  xii.^denariis  omnea 
forisfacturas  suas  prxter  ti'es  supradictas." 

Reference  is  also  often  made  to  the  witness  of  the  English  and 
of  the  French   of  each   district,  sonietimca  with   noticea   of  the 


different  modes  of  measarement  or  valuation  followed  by  the  two 
nations.    ThuB  in  114,  in  Devonaliire  ;  "  Hanc  inrasit  Rodulfua,  ut 
Fnrnci  et  Angli  teeUutur.     Leimar  Ub«r  homo  fuit."     So  in  Exon, 
66,  we  have  a  whole  atriug  of  thiagu  witnessed  "tesUiittbus  Anglia" 
or  "tcKttmonio  Anglonini."    And  in  165  the  state  of  things  T.  R.  E. 
is  afiiniied  by  the  witness  of  the  English,  "testati  sunt  Aijgli."    80 
ii.  38  b,  tlie  French  aud  Englisli  agree  as  to  the  value  of  certain 
lands  ;   "  Mode  valet  1.  libras,  ut  dicunt  Franci  ot  AngUci ;"  wliiJe 
ID  ii.  18  the  witnesses  of  the  two  uutiouB  did  not  agree;  **  Hoc  mane- 
rium  vuluit  T.  K.  K.  Ixxx.  libras,  et  niodu  tiimiliter,  ut  dicuut  Aiiglici, 
Bed  Franci  ap]>recimit  c.  lihrus.''     So  in  65,  at  Melksbani ;   "  Hoc 
inanerium  reddit  c.  et  xi.  libras  et  xi.  solidos  ad  pensuni,  Angli  vero 
appreciaut  ad  totidem  libras  ad  uumerum."      In  ii.  23  wo  get  the 
witness  of  the  English  alone  affirming  certain  iUegal  occupations 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Bitthop  Odo,  Robert  the  sou  of  Wyinarc,  and 
others ;  and  of  other  lands  it  is  said,  "  Tonuerunt  ii.  liberi  hominea 
T.  R.  E.  .  .  .  et  istam  terram  abstulit  eis  Ravcngarios,  ct  modo 
nesciunt  Angli  quomodo  venerit  in  manum  episcopL" 

In  these  extracts  there  is  no  donbt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  FraucuB."  But  in  other  jmssuges  the  words  "  Frauci "  or 
"  Franci  homines "  seem  to  mean  siniplj  the  same  as  **  liberi 
homines."  "WTien  "Francus"  and  "Anglus"  are  opposed,  there  is 
of  course  uo  difliculty;  but  when  we  read  {175)  of  "placita  Fran- 
corum  hominuni,"  we  begin  to  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.  So  when, 
in  Exon  107,  we  read  how  *'08tcudit  0.  episcopus  cartas  snaa  qa» 
testautur  ecclesinm  Buam  esse  inde  saisitam  anteqimm  regnaret 
rex  Eduardiui,  et  adhuc  dicit  quod  temporibus  regis  Willelmi 
de  hac  tcrrae  placitavit  et  disraisnaxnt  testimonio  Francigenaruffl 
esse  suom,"  wo  go  on  doubting  whether  tliis  can  mean  an 
assembly  from  which  all  KngUnhmen  were  shut  out.  So  again  it  is 
far  from  clear  when  wc  read  in  ii.  4  ht  "  Franci  homines  tonent 
Ii.  acraa,"  and  in  31 1  6,  "  ixiv.  Frauci  homines  de  xi.  ams  teme ;" 
nor  does  the  matter  become  much  clearer  when  wo  find  in  ^a 
and  436  two  pairs  of  "Franci  homines,"  OBbem  and  Kalph,  and 
**  Oodiboldus "  and  '*  Odo."  It  is  certain  that  men  are  described 
not  only  as  "  Franci,"  but  aa  "  Francigenee,"  who  6oem  to  be  iu 
ver^'  huniblo  pobitions,  and  sometimes  they  bear  names  which  we 
should  hardly  have  looked  for.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  nialte 
of  one  "liber  homo  Stigandi  Toka  Fraucigino"  [sic]  in  ii.  350  j 
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Wm  Toka  the  Fn-nclinmn,  or  Stigaiul  ?  So  in  165  b  wc  fiuil 
claBsed  together  "xi.  seni  ct  uiiua  Fi-aucigena ; "  ami  iq  169, 
'74  ^  '75i  " Francigouse,"  descrilied  in  one  case  as  "FraDcigente 
aerv'ientcs,"  are  classed  ahiiig  with  "  vlUani,"  "ntdiiinnui,"  auJ 
*'cottarii."  In  two  cases  they  hold  the  laud»  of  EngliRhmen,  and 
one  of  thetn  ia  descrihod  as  "  Aitur."  "  Francunea  homines,''  in 
241,  seems  clearly  to  mean  the  same  as  "Itheri  homiuesj"  fur  it 
it  is  said  of  them,  '*  Tenuerunt  libei«  T.  R.  E," 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  *'  francus"  seems  to  liave  been 
used  in  its  ct\*raologicaI  sense  of  '*  freeman "  even  under  the 
Friinkish  dominion  itself  See  the  examples  in  Waitz,  Deutsche 
Verfiissuny.itfescJtivhU,  iv.  276,  284,  where  "francus''  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  *'  iiigcnuus,"  where  "  franca  femina"  is  opposed 
to"andlla,"  *' franci "  to  "  scrvi,"  and  in  otic  place  to  "ccclesias- 
tici/'  that  is  serfs  or  dependant*  of  ehurches.  In  another  place 
(see  p.  297)  WB  hear  of  *'  fraiici  pQUpcriorea."  AVc  may  comj»arc 
the  use  of  "Germani"  in  Lombardy,  seemingly  as  equivalent  to 
"Arimanni"  or  "boni  homines."  See  Savigny,  GesehUhte  tleit 
Romiiciien  jRechts  im  MitUiaUer^  i.  165,  193.  In  all  these  cases 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  supposed  et}'mology  of  a  national 
name,  it  is  not  needful  that  the  etymology  should  be  the  true  one ; 
it  is  enough  if  it  be  that  which  was  rect'i*'cd  at  the  time. 


NOTE  F.  pp.  16,  19,  28. 

TbS   "  AKTECESfiOnSS  "   OF  BOUSSDAT. 

The  word  "antecessor"  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  37)  is  in  Domesday 
perfectly  colourless.  It  commonly  means  a  dispossessetl  English- 
man I  but  it  means  a  dispossessed  Englishman  simply  because 
the  owner  who  had  gone  before  the  actual  owner  commonly  was 
a  dispossessed  Englishman.  The  word  is  used  eipially  to  express 
a  Nonnan  predecessor,  when  there  was  one,  as  when  (354) 
Reginald  the  Shenff  of  Shropshire  gave  lands  to  Shrewsbury 
Abbey  "  pro  annua  Warini  mitecessoris  sui,"  who  again  appears  as 
"antecessor  "  in  255  6.  It  is  applied  equally  tu  the  predecessor  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitar}',  as  in  ii.  15  the  "antecessor  episcopi"  is 
Walcher  the  predecessor  of  William  of  Saint  Caiilef.  Bishop  of 
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Diirbnm  at  the  time  of  the  Snrvey.  So  at  pp.  199  h,  roi  h 
hear  of  the  "  antecessor "  and  '*  aut^oesBorcs"  of  Simeon  Abboi 
of  Ely.  The  word  is  used  equally  in  ii.  259  to  express  the  pre- 
decesior  of  an  Eiigliehman  who  was  favoured  and  onrii-Iied  by 
WilHiini.  and  who  held  the  lunda  (tf  niaiiy  of  hin  les8  fortuaat«.> 
countrymen. 

The  references  to  the  anUMititnr,  to  the  rights  derived  from  him. 
Hnd  to  ilispiitei)  ay>out  the  extent  of  thtme  rights,  make  up  a  lar^ 
part  of  the  entries  tn  Domesday.  Thus  in  31  b  the  canons  of 
Kayeux  hold  of  their  Diahop  Odo  five  hides  uf  land  at  Mitcham 
in  Surrey;  "Brictric  tenuit  de  rege  E.  Ipse  habuit  ri.  htdaa  et 
dimidiam,  sed  unam  tenet  OlbeHufi,  quam  antec«sflor  ejus  tenait 
in  vuciu  de  Brictnco  pro  diniidia  marka  auri."  Otiwrt  liad,  ettlier 
by  inheritance  or  by  con^Bcation  and  grant,  stepjied  Into  the  phic« 
of  an  antecessor  to  whom  Brihtric  had  pledged  part  of  his  estate. 
Of  thin  antecejisor  he  iuherite<l  the  rights  while  the  canons  inheriteil 
the  rights  of  Brihtric;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  canons  could 
have  claimed  possession  of  Otherl's  land  on  paying  him  the  money 
for  which  It  had  been  pledged.  In  p.  35  wo  rt-ad,  "  Picot  teiaet 
de  Riwirdo  [filio  Oisleberti  comitia].  Tn  Ehfa  dimidiam  hidan: 
■  ttiam  tenuit  yKlmarus  sine  dono  regis,  eo  quod  antecesBor  ejon 
vKImar  tenuit."  That  is,  Picot  had  taken  poaaeMnon  of  an  outlying 
purt  of  the  estate  of  hits  anttcessor  for  which  he  ou^t  to  have 
liad  u  epeciid  grunt.  In  p.  40,  in  the  entries  of  a  number  of 
Norman  tenants  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  it  is  noted  that 
their  " Bntece.«'aorc8 "  "  non  potiierunt  ire  (luolibet**  or  "quo 
voluerunt."  That  ia  to  say,  they  could  not,  for  those  lands  at 
least,  commend  tlieniselves  to  any  lord  other  than  the  Bishop. 
The  ohject  of  the  entry  is  to  preserve  to  the  see  the  same  rights 
over  the  new  grantees  which  it  had  held  over  the  former  owners. 
In  pp.  45,  48,  lands  are  ckimed  by  Hugh  of  Port  on  the  witneas 
of  the  hundred  that  they  had  helongcd  to  the  aniee^ssor.  In  a 
eurioufl  entry  in  p.  47,  the  anteeessor  ia  not  th«  disposseesed  £ng< 
liehman  himself,  but  the  man  who  held  before  him  by  virtue  of 
his  office;  "AViilelmusdo  Bniioee  tenet  de  re^'e  dimidiam  hidam. 
Wenesi  tenuit  de  rege  E.  ad  cuuauetudinera,  sicut  ejus  antecessor 
tenuit  qni  fuit  mediator  caprarura.  Non  potuit  se  vertere  ad 
nlium  dnminum."  In  another  entry,  in  Berkshire,  p,  63.  we  hear,  oot 
merely  the  complaint  of  an  unlawful  occupation,  but  the  farther 
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complaint  that  the  ilwelliDg-place  of  the  lord  wafl  moved,  accom- 
panied it  would  geein  by  the  unwilling  removement  of  some  of 
its  tenants ;  "  De  hue  manerio  testfltur  sciru  i]uod  iion  pertinuit 
nd  nntoci'seores  Hugouia  per  quern  revlamat,  homines  iiuteni  ejuB 
uoluci-unt  iude  reddi-re  ratiouera.  Ipse  quoque  trausportnvit  haltain 
et  aiitu  dtiTnos  et  pecuniam  in  alio  numcrio/'  Here  we  may 
perhaps:  see  the  actual  removal  of  the  wooden  houses  of  the  time,  as 
in  the  Magna  Vita  HugoniR,  ii.  5  (|)p.  68-70  Diinock).  An  entiy  in 
166  6  has  some  Interest  as  'bringing  in  the  name  of  an  Kngliabmun 
whom  wo  know  personally.  Lauds  in  Glouccstershiro  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Staller  Boudig  were  held  by  William  uf  Eu, 
to  whom  they  liad  paased  from  Kalph  of  LinieBey,  but  they  were 
C'hiitni'd  by  Henry  of  Fcn'arg  on  the  ground  that  they  had  formed 
pait  of  the  eatnte  of  Boudig  ;  "  lU'iirieus  ile  Fereriis  calumniatur 
eo  quod  Bondi  tenuerit  Willelmi  antecessor;  teimit  Rndulfus  de 
Linit'f-i."  In  tbi«  caso  the  word  "antecessor"  is  applied  to  a 
Nonnan,  not  to  an  Knglishnian  ;  but  it  shows  that  the  claim  derived 
from  aa  English  "antecessor"  could  be  brougbt  up  even  in  the 
cose  of  hinds  wliich  have  pat'Sed  through  several  Nonnnn  hantlft. 
On  the  opposite  jmge  the  posseasictn  of  the  Norman  holder  is 
called  in  question  un  the  ground  of  lack  of  right  in  his  English  (or 
[Kissibly  British)  '*  anteeeasor."  Of  lands  in  Glouccstcrshii-e  held  by 
William  the  son  of  Baderon  we  read,  p.  1  fjy,  '*  Antecessor  ejus  Wihanoc 
tcnuit,  sed  fomitntus  affimiiit  Imnc  tcrram  orsc  dc  doiinnicd  finuS 
regis  in  Westberie."  In  Cand^ridgeshire  (196  b)  we  find  a  whole 
history  of  a  piece  of  land  which  had  gone  through  a  whole  successiou 
of  wrongful  owners.  It  was  held  by  Hiirdwine,  a  tenant  uf  lUrlmrd 
the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  who  had  another  English  tenant,  AVulfgifu ; 
"  Hanc  terram  t«nuit  Sogeva  sub  Eddeva  pulcra,  et  potuit  dure 
cul  voluit ;  bsc  non  pertinuit  ad  antecessorem  Ricardi,  nee  uoqunni 
de  ea  saisitus  fuit,  i^ed  Hadulfua  Waders  [I  think  this  description 
of  Earl  K)d])h  is  unique  in  the  Sun-fy]  earn  teneljut  die  quo  coutrH 
regcm  deliquit.'*  Here  the  elaims  of  Richard  are  looked  on  as 
bounded  by  the  possessions  of  bis  "  antecessor ;"  but  he  bad  got 
huld  of  some  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Ra]]>h  of  Norfolk  without 
authority.  So  strong  wa3  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  rights 
uf  the  English  "  antecet^sor "  that  Iiis  possession  is  appealed  to  by 
a  Kurniau  claiming  lands  which  he  hail  himself  actually  held, 
but   had   been   dispossessed   by  anotlier   Kormau.     Of  lai-dd  in 
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Bedfordshire  (he  entry  runs,  p.  a  1 7 , "  Clamat  Nisjt'IIoB  Ippc  i.  virB^ 
quflm  U'liuit  antecessor  ejus  T.  R,  E.  Ipse  Nigelliw  imle  Bttiuttu 
fait  postquani  &d  honorem  venit,  sed  Hadalfus  Tallgeboec  eoin 
desaiaivit."  In  another  Bedfordahire  storv  (215)  we  get  a  Etrange 
complieatioD  of  clainmnU;  "Unani  virgatani  reclnmant  homines 
'Willclmi  &]>ec  [Espec?]  i.  acr&m  prnti  et  dimidiam  super  bomuies 
Eudonis  dapiferi,  ct  humlredum  testotur  qnod  ejnn  ant^cesfior  habuit 
T.  R.  K.  et  alias  rii.  acras  term  reclantat  isdcm  Willelmus  super 
qucmdaiD  hoiniuem  Hugonis  dc  Belcamp,  undc  ipse  dcflaiaitos,  sed 
antecessor  ejus  fuit  saisittis.  De  preedictA  terra  reclamnt  £udo 
dapifer  i.  acram  super  Ruallon  [a  Briton,  doubtless  from  the 
Lesser  Britain]  homiucm  Hugonis  de  Belcamp."  ("We  may  murk 
the  very  small  size  of  the  holdings  about  which  these  great 
persons  disputed.)  The  same  shire  is  rich  in  cases  bearing  ou 
the  riglits  of  the  "anteteasor,"  in  Kime  of  which  the  fnvourrd 
EngUshmau  Alfred  of  Lincoln  (sec  vol.  iv.  p.  214)  makes  claims 
against  Bishop  Oeofirey  and  also  against  Walter  of  Flanders. 
In  216ft  we  get  the  stoiy  of  a  piece  of  land  the  reason  for  the 
conBscatiou  of  which  is  given,  namely  that  the  English  owner 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  the  new  government.  The  land  wms  of 
course  held  to  Iw  forfeite*!,  and  a  Norman  who  underto».>k  to  pay 
the  tax  took  possession  of  it.  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Tovi  buscarlc 
Kgia  £.  et  vendere  potuit  Cum  ista  terra  reclamat  isdem 
Osbertus  [or  Oabemus  jtiscator,  tlie  holder  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey]  unam  virgutain  vi  iiiitam  partem  uuius  virgatc  quam 
tenuit  antecesitor  ejus  T.  R.  E.  Sed,  postquani  rex  AV.  in  AngUam 
venit,  ille  gablum  de  hac  terra  dare  noluit,  et  Radalfus  Taillcgcbosc 
guhhim  dcdit,  ct  pro  forisfacto  ipsam  terram  sumpsit  et  cuiditm  aao 
militi  tribuit."  (Rjdpb  of  Taillebois  utems  to  have  lieen  dead  at 
the  lime  of  the  Survey,  as  in  143  ft  we  have  the  entry  of  lands  of 
his  daughter  which  had  before  been  held  by  himself.) 

The  "Clamores"  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  are  especially 
rich  in  notices  showing  how  exactly  the  Norman  grantee  stepped 
into  the  position  of  the  English  "  anteccBBor,"  though  in  the 
Yorkshire  entries  the  actual  word  *'  antecessor  "  is  less  commonly 
found  than  in  some  other  parta.  Many  of  thtm  however  do  not  refer 
to  dit^possessed  Engliahmen,  but  to  lands  held  by  Normans  which 
■were  claimed  by  other  Normans  or  by  the  King.  A  whole  crowd 
«f  these  entries  refer  to  the  pos&eaaious  of  William  Mnlct,  of  whk 
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I  hare  Miiil  something  in  vol.  ir.  pp.  304,  370,  473.  lu  many  cases 
the  laiida  of  AVilHam  >[Hlet  had  pae^Be*!  to  William  of  Percy  (374), 
and  riohert  Malet  claims  them  both  from  bim  aud  from  other 
Normaii  holders  an  the  reprt'sentative  of  the  Englishmen  who  were 
diepoBBes&ed  to  make  way  for  his  father.  And  there  is  one  the  other 
way,  in  which  the  priest  liamwine  (aee  above,  p.  746)  ia  declared  to 
be  the  lawful  owner  of  lands  which  had  passnl  from  William  ifalet 
to  Osbern  of  Ar([ue8.  The  lnn(Js  are  described  as  "Terra  Grnuin 
ipiam  tenet  Osbtrnufl  de  Arcis,"  aud  it  is  added,  "  testantur  ad 
opus  ^^Afet,  et  dicuiit  quod  Enioin  presbyter  deliet  habere  do 
Roberto  Malet ;  ita  testifirautur  qno*!  Willelmiini  Malet  viderunt 
saisitum  et  teuentcmt  et  homines  de  terra  &ei*vitium  sibi  fece- 
runt  et  homines  ejus  fueruut.  sed  nesciunt  quomodo  habuit." 
The  ap]>eal  is  commonly  made  to  the  UBual  wilness  of  tlie  sliire 
or  the  hundred,  but  in  cue  case  William  of  Percy  seems  to 
defend  his  chiim  hy  an  appeal  to  a  more  aristocratic  body; 
"Advocat  pares  suos  in  testimonium."  We  have  seen  some- 
thing like  this  in  another  case  (see  above,  p.  739),  and  in  botli 
we  may  see  the  ap{dication  of  the  Ohl-English  law  by  which 
the  oath  of  one  Thegn  was  equal  to  that  of  ^everal  churls.  In 
all  theee  cases,  and  in  tlint  very  curious  one  of  Asa  the  wife 
of  Beornwulf  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  204),  wu  !mve  the  reference  to  the 
anteces<;or  and  his  lands  without  tlu^  direct  use  of  tlio  word. 
The  "antece*«or"  however  appears  by  name  in  p.  373,  in  which 
the  question  was  to  which  of  two  Knglitih  owners  the  land  had 
formerly  belonf^d,  as  it  was  claimed  by  tlie  Norman  repre* 
sentative  of  eact)  ;  "Tres  bovatas  teiTsc  et  dimidiam  quas 
clamat  Radulfus  de  )rortiraer  in  Lont  testimonin  hominum  qui 
juraverant  fuerunt  Aluuini  anteccEsonfl  Gisleherti  Tiwm,  non  Ed- 
divfle  cujus  terram  habet  Radulfus  de  Mortenicr."  One  curiooa 
entry  (373  I)  is,  "Duo  marc&calli  paisieruut  terram  Normanni  et 
tenuerunt.  Nesciunt  homines  de  wopentaco  qiionam  raodo  nee  ad 
cujus  opus,  sed  viderunt  eos  teneutes." 

The  Lincolnahiro  ''Clamores"  ai"e  yet  fuller  and  more  cnnous 
tlian  tho»e  of  Yorkshire.  We  may  get  the  history  of  a  certain 
Witlac,  or  rather  Wij^luc,  at  p]>.  375,  3756.  The  land  which  had 
been  his  is  held  by  Gilbert  of  Ghent;  a  claim  is  raised  by  llobert 
the  Dispenser,  on  the  ground  of  Wiglac  being  his  "  antecessor,"  but 
the  jurors  report  that  the  land  had  been  lawfully  forfeited  by 
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Wiglac  to  Iiis  lord  Gni>crt,  and  was  tliercforc  rightly  held  by  him 
("Hominefi  de  Ireding" — thut  it*  the  Triihiwj  or  liidinff,  a  di vi- 
rion beluDgtug  to  Liuculueliire  as  well  nB  Yorkshire — "  dicunt  quod 
«H»  jawt  in  Gretham  et  fuil  WillttC,  ct  ipse  terrain  exivil  rrt  fori*- 
fccitv"     Bo  again,  when  Robert  cUimft  **  per  Wiglac  Hnteceseorem 
suum/'  "  dicit  wapeat-acuni  noo  enm  habnisse  aisi  i.  camcatHin.  .  .  . 
"Wiglac  autein  forisfecit  cam  terram  contra  domlnum  suum  Gil- 
l)ertuni,  et  ideo  R-oI)erta9  nil  habet  ibi  t<«timonio  treding".)      The 
t-amo  anflwor  is  mado  to  another  claim  bronght  against  Gilbert  by 
the  Engll'iliinan  Cetelberht  (sec  above,  p.  758) ;  "Clamat  Chet<lber 
i.  ctirucatam  super  Gilbertum  de  Gand  per  Godricam  sed  dicont 
quod  non  habuit  nisi  dimidiam  CArucatam  .  .  .  et  Chetelber  injustr 
cliunat,  ut  dicit  wapentacnm,  quia  antecessor  ejus  cam  forisfecit." 
There    is   another   story  of  forfeiture  on  the  |>ttrt  of  a  Norman, 
"  Ravnenis  diaconus,"  who  held  the  lands  of  more  than  one  English- 
man  which  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  but 
which  were  claimed  (3756,  376)  by  another  Ra^-ner  of  BriniuQ, 
in  whose  favour  the  wapentake  witnesses  "quod  Raynerus  dia- 
conuB  tcnebat  ea  die  qua  exlvit  do  hac  patria."     lu  376  6   the 
Norman  owner   claims  jurisdiction  over  hinds  by  virtue   of   the 
jurisdiction  which  had  been  held  by  his  English  "antecessor ;*J 
"  Clamat  Wido  de  Civdun  socam  sui»er  terram  Sueu  per  ftutecet-i 
Korem  euum   Wilgrim,   et  wapcntoc  tcstatur   quia    ipse  Wilgrim 
habuit   sacam   et  socam   super  eundem   Suen   T.  R.  E."     In   377 
Gillx'rt  of  Giicnt  himself,  as  represeutotive  of  nu  English  **  ante- 
cessor," makes  a  claim  which  he  fails  to  make  good;  "Clamat 
GislchertuH  de  Gand  super  Robertura  do  Veci  pratura  quod  fuit 
Eilric   antcccswris  eui,  «ed  wapeutacum  dicit  quod  iedeni  jlClric 
totum   pratum   habuit.     Kec  antecessor  Gisleberti   inde   aliquicl 
habuit  nisi   per  locatiouem  mereedis."     Robert  of  Voci  bad  suc- 
ceeded to   the    lands   of   jl^tliclrie,  while  Gilbert  of  Ghent    bad 
succeeded   to   the   lands   of  some   one  who  had  rented  land   of 
^thelric      Gilbert,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  claims  as  freehold 
tlw    laud  which    his   *'ant«oesaor"  hod    held   as   a   mere   tenant. 
Lastly  (377),  among  the  crowd  of  English  "  antecessores "  is  one 
whose  name  counds  Htrango  as  the  antci-essor  even  of  King  Wil- 
liam's qtMgi  son-in-law,  but  who  would  have  upset  the  whole  law 
of  the  Conquest  if  he  had  apiwircd  as  the  "antecessor"  of  King 
M'illiam  liimsetf;  "In  Bennioglou  clamat  Alanus  comes  x.  boratu 
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terrse ;  eed  wapentacum  dicit  quia  pertiucat  ad  Curletun  mancrium 
"Willelmi  de  Warrena,  el  Jleroldus  e^tma  antecfssor  ejus  habuil  ita.'' 

There  are  a  guod  niauy  entries  of  cluiina  made  by  the  Biahups 
of  Yorlt,  Liucobi,  and  Burhujii,  sometiineB  agoia&t  laymen,  aume- 
times  against  ouc  another,  whtle  cluitne  were  sometimes  made 
agaiut^t  them.  Of  m»ny  claims  of  Arclihibhop  Tlioraos,  some  are 
declared  to  Ite  good  and  others  to  be  gruuudlese.  Let  us  take  one 
uf  the  littler  clasa,  375  h;  "De  culumuia  qiiam  archiopLtwoptis  ThomaB 
faciebat,  hue  ei<t  quod  debebat  habere  socaiu  bujm;!-  terrain  Siwanl 
fiiitecesBoris  Ivouia  Tallebosc^  dlcit  wtipeutacuiii  et  tredtiig  quod 
8iwanl  tarn  Leue  teuuit  terram  Euam  cum  Baca  et  auca  aicut  teouit 
Gudwiims  anteee^aor  archiepiscopi,  et  idee  non  recte  clainat" 
Here,  and  iti  many  other  cases.  tJie  "  antecessor "  is  not  an  eccle- 
siaHtic.  In  3776  we  find  the  word  in  ita  eccleeiaHtical  meuuing. 
£arl  Alan  held  a  carucat«  of  land  belonging  to  Saint  Bene't  of 
Hamaay ;  "  Remigius  epitcopud  ctamat,  et  wapentacum  portal  ei 
testimonium  quod  Wluui  antecee^or  suae  earn  t«nuit  de  eancto 
Beucdicto  T.  U.E."  Hei-e  Remigius  of  Lincoln  fcteps  exactly  into 
the  place  of  Wulfwig  of  Dorchester, 

Many  entries  iu  these  "Clumores"  show  the  legal  equality  uf 
Englishman  and  Norman,  how  freely  each  made  claims  upon  the 
other,  and  how  both  could  venture  to  bring  claims  against  King 
William  hini&elf.  Tiie  fortunate  EngliHhmcn  Colcswegen  and 
.fElfred  of  Lincoln  bniig  many  clHtms,  and  they  have  cluims  brought 
againi^t  them  by  divei-s  men,  French  and  English.  Thus  Ralph 
of  Puganel  claims  (377)  lauds  held  by  Coleswegcn,  and  the 
rei^M  of  tlie  Wa[>eutake  is,  "quia  MerlcHuen  earn  non  Imbuit 
antecessor  Radulfi."  In  p.  362  6  we  shall  find  Ralph  of  Pagenel 
holding  large  estate's  which  bad  belonged  to  Uerleswegcn.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  377  h  wo  find  Robert  of  StftfTonl  and  Cotcswegeu 
claiming  two  mills  at  IJarclicstone.  So  in  p.  375  .-Elfrcd  of  Lin- 
coln makes  a  claim  on  Ilbert  of  Lacy  and  another  on  the  English* 
man  Ketclljcrht,whilo  Siward  Busa  makes  a  claim  upon  him.  But 
the  three  most  striking  entries  are  the  following ; 

"In  Summercotea  hundredo  clamat  Aluredus  de  Lin  cole  dimi- 
tliam  caJ*ucutAm  terroe  super  regem  in  Ocicburg"  (375). 

"  De  sUva  minutu  quum  clamat  Robertua  ditpensator  super 
regem  in  Gaintune,  el  super  Eruegis  de  Burun  iu  Waragebi,  nihil 
ibi  habel  testimonio  wapentac"  (375). 
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"C'olsuan  calnmjiiatur  ii.  boratas  terree  et  i.  hoKum  ^upcr  rcgett 
iu  Chcrchebi  do  term  Morcari  comitis  qimm  tenuit  Torcliil  "  (377). 
Id  the  second  caae  the  witnoES  of  the  Wapentake  is  disttnctlj' 
aguinitt  the  claimunt.  In  Hic  Brst  and  third,  tho  jurni*8  aeem  to 
speak  with  a  rather  uncertain  voice.  The  answer  which  -Elfred 
gets  is,  "  Treding  diclt  quod  non  habct  ibi  nisi  ix.  acras  et  tlimi- 
diain  et  unaiii  tuftani  unde  jacct  anca  in  Ordtune  manerio  regis." 
The  answL-r  to  Coleawogen  ia,  "dioit  wapentac  qua  ct  wxa  fuit 
comitis  Morcari,  ct  neque  jarct  hcec  terra  in  aliud  maneriuin." 

In  the  second  volume,  with  \U  fuller  entries,  many  of  the  notic 
bear  on  the  practice  of  commendation,  and  show  the  distinction 
between  mere  personal  commendation  according  to  Old-English 
custom  and  the  surrender  of  lands  to  he  held  by  a  new  tenure. 
In  69  6  a  tenant  of  the  former  English  owner  went  on  holding 
under  the  Nonnan  grantee  Robert  Baignard  ;  "Huic  manerio  ad- 
jacet  adhuc  dimidia  liida  quara  tenuit  i.  socliemaunns  antccessoris 
Baiguardi  et  adhuc  tenet."  Tlie  antecessor  was  a  woman*  "  AiliU 
[^thelgyth  t]  quiedam  feraina  libera."  Still  the  masculine  form 
of  the  uoun  is  used,  and  in  r  06  6  we  find  distinctly  "Alflet  sua 
antecessor."  The  just  claims  of  the  "antecessor"  are  pleaded  in 
296,  wliere  Count  Eustace  holds  five  freemea,  "quia  antecessor 
suus  saisitus  fuit."  And  in  75  we  get  his  wrongful  chiini ;  *'  Plnm- 
tunam  tenet  Ravenot  de  R[anulfo  Peperello]  quod  tenuit  TTlu- 
rii-us  presbyter  de  Heruldo  [tho  Etivl  or  another  ?]  pro  xiiii. 
licris  libere,  et  modo  habet  K.  ideo  quod  antecessor  ejus  fuit 
saisitus,  8e<l  non  pertinuit  ad  eum  sicut  oomitatus  testatur,**  An 
entry  in  292  shows  the  buHinetw-lihe  way  iu  which  the  freemen 
who  lieUl  of  the  "antecessor" — that  is  of  court*  their  services 
and  not  their  perwine — are  marked  as  handed  over  to  the  new 
lord  ;  '•  In  Moivstuna  v.  liberi  homines.  Ooduuinus  homo  Alua- 
ricua  presbytcri,  et  Wlfere  et  Brihtricus  homines  anteceSBoris 
Bigot,  ct  ITluuiuns  homo  antecessoris  R.  Malet,  et  Godricus  Immo 
Oodcmnn  auteccfgoria  R,  Bigot.''  Iu  240  the  "antecessor"  ia 
balanced  by  his  natural  antithesis  tlie  uttccetnar;  "Hoc  totum 
lenuit  Lisius  pro  nnn  manerio;  modn  tenet  Eudo  successor  illius." 
In  the  Exon  Domesday,  in(>tcAd  ot nnteeensor  the  word  ns«l  is  jMvff- 
deeesnor.  We  here  find  endless  instances  which  illustrate  the  way  iu 
which  AVillinra  commonly  gave  to  his  grantee  all  the  lands  whidi 
hail  lieen  held  by  such  a  man  iu  such  a  district.     Uence  the  phrase 
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"terra"  or  "terre  A"  or  "B,"  niarhing  the  extent  of  the  grant  to 
the  new  owner.  Hence  too  constant  disputes  in  which  one  man 
cumpltiins  tlmt  another  had  taken  something  which  foitned  port  of 
the  *'  terra  A"  or  "B"  which  had  been  grantetl  to  him.  Thus  in 
96  6,  113  &,  at  the  end  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  Paginal,  in  Somemet 
and  Devonshire  re8])ectively,  we  read,  "  Has  terras  prsedictAs "  or 
"omnea  tenehat  Merlesiiain  T.  R.  E."  Tlie  whole  lands  of  Merle- 
swegen  in  these  two  ehires  had  been  j^-nntcd  to  Ralph  in  a  Inmp, 
So  in  97.  ''Hajc  terra  est  addita  terris  Alnni  quas  Alurudus  [.Elfred 
of  Spain]  tenet."  80  in  loi  the  lands  of  Brihtric  in  Devoushire 
are  given  in  one  ^nt  to  Qiiccii  Matilda;  "Infra  scriptas  terras 
tenuit  Brihtric  ot  port  MatluldJs  regina."  So  in  105,  106,  we  find 
examples  of  the  way  in  which,  aloni;  with  some  particular  man's  land, 
the  land  of  some  one  or  more  other  persons  was  thrown  in  to  round 
off  an  estate.  We  find,  104  b,  "Has  pitedictas  xv\i.  ti^rras  tenet 
comes  Moritonenflis  cum  terra  Kihnur  Atre  quae  ei  delibomta  est; 
nam  lihero  eas  tcncluJit  T.  R,  E.  supra  dicti  tnini,"  So  in  one  of  the 
Dcvonsliire  lonlships  of  Oytha  held  by  the  King  (100  ft),  "  Huic 
manerio  est  addita  terra  duomm  tainonim  quam  ten(*liunt  1il)ere 
T.  R.  E."  TIio  diHputes  between  Norman  grantees  aa  to  the  extent 
of  the  former  owner's  land  are  very  common.  In  Bedfordsliire 
(215).  a  claim  is  brought  against  RuWt  of  Oily  in  the  nnmc  of 
Eudo  the  son  of  Hubert;  "  Hanc  clamant  homines  Eudouis  pei* 
anteccssorem  domini  »n\,  cujus  terras  onines  W.  rex  sibi  donavit.** 
AVe  find  in  Herefordshire,  181,  a  good  case  of  this  technical 
phra-'^e,  where  the  land  granted  was  not  an  immeJinte  grant  from 
the  King,  but  whore  again  the  King  lias  a  claim  made  npon  hiui. 
This  was  Harold's  possession  at  Radnor  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  684,  E4I.  2), 
fifteen  hides  of  waste  land,  of  which  it  is  entered  that  "  Hugo  Asne 
dicit  qiiodW.  comes  hanc  terram  sibi  dedit,  quando  dedit  ei  terram 
Turcliil  antcccssoris  sui."  This  Hugh  the  Ass  appears  in  p.  187  as 
holding  mnny  lordships,  some  of  which  had  belonged  to  Thurltill 
the  WIiitc{"Turchil  unit").  Can  this  bo  the  same  *'Duml  Hwita" 
whom  wo  beard  of  in  the  same  shire  in  Cnut's  days  {  {Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  54.  See  vol.  i.  p.  653,  Ed.  3.)  Sometimes  the  technical  phrase 
is  tui'ned  about  the  other  way,  as  in  234,  "Has  ton'as  Rolwrti 
tenuit  ^ilric  filius  Morict  T.  K.  E.  et  libcr  homo  fuit." 

Among  all  the  ways  in  which  the  new  grantee  is  spoken  of.  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  are  those  where  the  tntmder  is  actually 
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Bp4iken  of  Its  the  fieir  of  his  pretlecoMor.  Tlius,  in  ft  most  re- 
markable Hampsliire  story  {44  b),  which  I  have  already  refcireJ 
to  (eee  above,  ji.  738),  a  Norman  owner  claims  land  "per  hercdi- 
tatcm  sui  antcresfloris/'  60  in  46  6,  "  Hoc  nmnerium  T.  R.  E. 
extra  ecclesinm  cniptum  full,  eo  pacto  et  couventione  ut  poet 
tertium  heredem  cum  oinni  ]>ccmiiu  manerium  ecdeaia  Sancti  Petri 
(le  epiacDimta  reciperot.  Nunc  cpii  tenet  Haibilfus  est  tertitis  fitrtt" 
The  lami  wag,  as  usual,  bought  of  the  Chuivh  for  three  Uvea.  The 
dispossessed  Englishman  was  the  oecontl,  and  Ralph  of  Uortemer 
is  calmly  Rpokcn  of  as  his  heir.  Wc  find  the  same  expression  in 
aiiotlier  ciuse,  where  the  Ho-cftlled  heir  was  Ur«e  of  Alwtot  hJtnftelf. 
In  175  we  have  a  Uiwe  granted  by  the  church  of  Perahorc ; 
"  Hauc  emit  quidam  Godricua  (einua  Regis  E.  vita  trium  hcre- 
dum  et  dabat  in  anno  nionaohis  i.  firniani  pro  rcci^;nitione. 
Modo  halwt  banc  terram  terlins  heres,  scilicet  Urso  qui  earn  tenet, 
poet  cujus  mortem  debet  rcdii^  ad  ecclesiam  S.  Maria*;'  Tbe 
object  of  these  entries  was  to  msrk  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  pmntp.  the  land  would  revert  to  the  Church  on  the 
deaths  uf  lUlph  and  Urse.  Tld^i  was  an  iinjiortunt  point,  as 
the  Nonnan  grantees  were  so  apt  to  disregard  the  diflerencu  of 
tenure  on  which  the  lands  of  the  aiUfcessor  wen*  held,  and  to 
seize  as  their  absolute  pruperty  liiuds  which  he  had  held  subject 
to  a  reversionary  claim  on  tlie  part  of  the  Church  or  the  Crown. 


NOTE  O.  p.  19. 

LBA8B8   AKD   SaLBS    IK   DOMESDAT, 

Both  in  Domesday  and  in  the  Charters  we  find  endless  eases  of 
that  class  of  leases  of  Church  land  spoken  of  in  the  la^t  Note. 
The  grantee  bouglit — "ernerw"  is  thv  common  word — the  1and«. 
whether  any  service  was  due  for  them  or  not,  but  subject  to  tbe 
right  of  tbe  Church  which  revived  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  thii'd 
life.  In  tliese  cases  the  Cliurch  foutiil  it  verj'  hard  to  get  {KtSAes- 
sion.  The  heir  often  struggled  to  keep  the  lauds,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  a  compromise  by  which  diKjiuted  lands  were 
to  be  held  by  the  actual  possessor  for  life  and  to  revert  to  the 
Church  at  his  death.  And  tlie  difficulty  was  jnst  as  great  in  a 
dispute  between  two  laymen  or  between  two  churehee  as  it  was 
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bctTTcen  the  Church  and  a  layman.  (See  the  stories  in  vol.  u. 
p.  46,  and  iv.  257.)  Ij)  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  138,  Aki  the  sou  of 
Toki  keeps  hack  the  land  which  the  church  of  Woix'eater  was  to 
inherit  on  his  father's  death,  and  gave  it  up  to  Bishop  Kahlred 
only  on  the  receipt  of  eight  murk:}  of  the  Guest  4^Id.  confirmed  by 
a  charter  signed  by  the  King,  the  Lady,  Earl  Lcofric,  and  other 
great  persunages.  And  there  i^  a  story  more  curiouB  than  all  in 
Domesday,  177.  Oue  Wulfwig,  the  father  of  Leofwine  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  hought  lands  in  Worccaterslnre  bolongiug  to  the  Bee  of 
Lichfield  for  three  lives,  He  scenmigly  wit<licd  to  win  the  credit 
and  merit  of  a  benefactor  by  giving  up  the  third  life.  The  Church 
was  to  rc^sume  possession  on  the  deaths  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
which,  as  the  Bishop  was  their  aou,  was  no  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  family.  Tlic  dying  speech  or  nuncupative  will  of 
Wulfwig  is  given  at  length  in  Domesday  ; 

"Hoc  mancrium  emit  iedcm  Wulfwinuy  T.  R.  R  de  episcopo 
Cestreusi  [Lichfield  T.  K.  E,,  Chester  T.  U.  AV.]  ad  a;tatem  triuni 
hominum.  Qui  quuin  iufiruiatus  ad  finem  vitas  Teuieaet,  vocato 
filio  Hu«  fpo  Li  [this  raiiKl  mean  Leofwine]  et  uxore  suS  ct  pluri- 
bus  amicia  suis,  dixit,  Audite,  vos  amici  mei ;  banc  terram  quam 
ab  ecclesi&  emi  volo  ut  t«neat  uxor  mea  dum  vixerit,  et  post 
mortem  ejus  recipiat  ecclesia  de  qua  acoepi,  et  qui  inde  abstulerit 
excominanicatus  sit." 

So  witnewed  the  best  men  of  the  whole  shire ;  yet  at  the  Survey 
the  Und  was  not  held  by  the  church  of  Lichfield  (or  Chester), 
but  by  William  the  son  of  AnRculf.  Tlds  looks  as  if  some  lay 
representative  of  Wulfwig  had  cnutiivcd  to  keep  the  landi<,  and 
had  h)Kt  tliem,  like  other  Englishmen.  At  all  events  the  anxiety 
of  Wulfwig  shows  the  danger  tliat  there  was  tlint  his  intentions 
would  nut  be  carried  out,  even  though  his  son  was  Bishop. 

Wc  have  already  seen  some  cases  in  which  Bishops  and  Abbots 
granted  out  the  estatcF  of  their  churches  to  their  own  kin^-folk^  and 
how  it  often  ha]>ponc'd  tluit  eucIi  lauds  were  not  restored  to  tlie 
church,  but  parsed  iitto  the  hands  of  the  King  or  his  grantee.  So 
in  p,  180  we  find  lands  which  had  belonged  1o  ^liltbelric  the  brother 
of  Bisiiop  Brihtlieah,  which  had  passed  into  the  King's  hands.  So  in 
a  Buckiuglmrasliire  estate  iu  p.  144,  Godric  the  brotlicr  of  Bishop 
Wulfwig  holds  a  lordship  of  his  brother  which  "  non  potuit  dare 
nee  vcndere  prscter  ejus  licentuim."     lu  this  case  the  land  was  still 
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held  ftt  the  Survey  by  a  Nonnan  tenant  of  the  bUhoprick.  In 
143  It  ia  a  curious  case  iu  which,  without  auy  ulicDatiua  to 
the  King  or  to  any  other  great  i*rson,  the  Bmaller  tenants  of 
the  church  defrauded  their  hjnl  of  liis  dues;  "  Adhuc  etiiun  de 
uiioquociue  sochemitimo  i.  acram  aunoDie  aut  iiii.  deuarii  solvc- 
bautur  huic  ecclesise  T,  R.  E,  eed  post  adventum  regis  W.  reddituni 
non  fuiU"  So  iu  the  case  of  Brihtric  quoted  in  p.  753,  a  lease- 
hold eetate  had  conte  into  the  hftn<l8  of  the  King  through  the 
forfeiture  of  llie  teimot.  So  in  p.  66  ;  "  Abiardus  tenet  iii.  hidaa 
quua  WluuarduH  Albus  T.  R.  E.  id>  episoopo  H.  emit  iu  viti  ^u3 
tantuni,  ut  i>(>t«teA  redirent  ad  firmam  episcopi,  quia  de  dominio 
epiecopi  erant."  In  Cambridgeshire,  p.  201  6,  wo  find  the  Innds 
hehl  of  the  nbbey  of  Ely  by  one  of  its  officers  transferred  to  the 
Sheriff  Picot.  There  are  alw)  a  goiid  many  casca  in  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  and  Somerset,  in  which  tlie  lands  held  by  the  tenants  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  had  [>a8.s«d  away  to  lay  owners.  Thus  iu  p.  72 
we  have  an  entrj*  showing  how  freely  the  laud  waa  held  by  the 
tenant  during  the  time  of  hia  lease;  ^'Toti  emit  T.  H.  E.  de 
eccleai.!  Malniesburien^-i  «d  a'tatcra  triuin  houiinuin^  et  infra  hoc 
terminuni  poterat  ire  cum  ea  ad  quern  vellet  domiuum/*  In  p.  8o» 
among  the  pofceessions  of  Eadnoth  the  Staller  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  758), 
he  had  in  this  way  bought  lands  for  life  of  Bishop  yElfwold  of 
Sherborne.  Iu  one  case  it  is  said,  *'  Hoc  mancrium  emit  Alnod  ah 
episcopo  Ahiuoldo  tantum  in  vita  sua,  tali  convontione  ut  jKist  ejus 
morteni  restitueret  ecclesiw;"  but  all  had  passed  to  Earl  Hugh. 
Cf.  pp.  83,  97  b.  \Yulfward  the  White,  who  appeals  in  one  of 
these  cases,  appears  again  in  the  f-tory  quoted  in  p.  744.  S^^ 
also  pp.  43,  67  h,  82.  In  p,  47  Ralph  of  Mortemer  holds 
the  lands  which  a  certain  Cheping  had  held  of  all  manner  oi 
lords  and  by  all  nmnuer  of  tenures,  of  King  Eadward,  of  Elarl 
Harold,  and  of  the  bislioprick  of  Winchester.  Three  estates  held 
of  this  last  church  had  i^assed  away,  as  to  one  of  which  the  rever- 
sionary right  of  the  church  was  nssertcd  by  the  Commisaionera. 
Their  report  stands  thus; 

"  Cheping  tcoult  do  episcopo  et  de  monachis,  et  semper  fuit  de 
monast^'rio,  «eH  concessa  e^t  eidem  in  vita  sua  tanlum  tvnere  et  pnet 
mortem  ejus  ad  ecclcsiam  debehat  rudire.  Hoc  niouachi  dicunt.  8ed 
hundred  uil  seit  de  conventione,  scd  Itoc  scit  quia  de  monastcrio  fuit 
ot  gtilduin  non  dedit,  nee  modo  facit,  et  nesciuut  quare  remausit." 
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In  p.  139  wo  find  a  woman  named  Wulfwen  holding  of  the  abbey 
of  Saiiit  Alboxi'g,  with  the  reservatiou  that  "  uou  iK)tuit  uiittt're 
extra  ecclesiam,  sed  jiost  mortom  suani  redice  debelmt  ad  ec- 
cleBiam."  But  the  l;md,  witli  much  ollior  land  of  Wulfweu's,  had 
pa«Bed  to  Ejulward  of  Salisburj-.  In  p.  257,  Eudric,  whether  the 
Wild  or  any  other,  held  landa  in  Shropshire  of  the  Bishop  of 
Herefoi*d,  "ot  non  potcrat  ab  co  diverterc,  c|uia  dc  victu  auo  erat, 
et  ei  prestit«rat  tantuni  in  vita  sua,"  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
however  the  land  was  held  by  William  of  Warren  of  Earl  Roger. 
Cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  805,  where  O-jer  the  Bretou,  as  he  held  other  lands 
of  Hereward,  probably  cluiuied  the  Cruwiajid  len-iehold  as  part  of 
the  "  terra  Herewardi." 

Other  uiBtaDces  will  be  found  in  the  accoud  volume,  as  among 
the  lands  of  Saint  Bene't  of  Huluie  in  2ig  h,  and  tltora  of  Saint 
Eudmund  in  286.  In  p.  372,  the  will  of  au  Gnglieliwoman  called 
Leofgifii  seems  to  have  been  respected  tlirongh  the  influence  of 
Lanii'anc.  The  Archbishop  held  **  ad  victuu  monachorum,"  seem- 
ingly of  Christ  Church,  lauds  of  wluch  the  entry  runs  thus ;  "  DI- 
midiara  camcatam  ex  haf  terrft  dedit  hsec  l^veva  Banctse  Triuitati 
poht  mortem  t:<uam  pro  alia  diuiidia  carucatd  quam  teuehat  de  archi- 
cpiseopo  in  vitd  sud.  Ha^c  couvcntio  facta  est  tempore  lie;^B  £., 
et  Leveva  vivehat  tempore  R.  Willelrai,  et  erat  inde  eai^ita.  Hanc 
terrara  calumiiiatur  Johannes  nepoij  Walerani  et  earn  teuuit 
uauctus  E.  et  tutam  socham  et  eaeam."  But  a  freeman  named 
Beom,  in  the  next  page,  was  less  lucky;  for  the  lauds  which  he 
bought  of  the  Abbot  of  Kly  wandei-ed  aljout  among  a  singular 
number  of  owners ;  "  Hauc  enut  ipse  Beomus  liber  lionio  ab  ablmte, 
ea  conventione  quod  post  mortem  suam  rcdiret  ad  ecclesiam  sanctte 
yKldredfe,  testaute  hundredo.  Hanc  tenet  Ro.  Bigot  dc  cpiscopo  et 
W.  de  More  de  co.  Hsec  tria  maneria  teuuit  R.  comes  [Ralph 
of  Wader]  die  quo  se  forisfecit,  et  IlJarius  de  eo."  Cf.  the  history 
of  tlio  lands  of  Saint  Eadmund  in  p.  444. 

lAstly,  we  have  the  story  of  the  lands  of  Ely,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  vol.  ill.  pp.  69,  70.  We  find  three  entries  of  lands  answering  this 
descnptiou  among  the  lands  of  Hugh  of  Moutfort  in  Suffolk.  First, 
in  406  h  we  find  a  whole  string  of  estates  which  bad  been  Quth* 
mund'h  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  Hugh.  Of  one  of  them  it  ia 
said,  "  Istud  supradictum  manerlum  Nachetuuu  teuuit  Gutmundus 
die  quo  rex  Edwardus  obiit  dc  sancta  Edeldrjda,  ita  quod   nuu 
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poteifc  fd«B  aec  dnv  do  tf^frnft  per  istam  conTeutioDtmi. 
poit  ■Mil  If  mm  debefcrt  ndire  in  eedMU  in  domiiuo  et  hoc 
•ntster  kimfrct.'*  la  Aii  on  the  •lienotioii  wems  oot  to  b*Te 
beta  »o  co»pie>eM  wighi  be  thuaghl  feron  the  local  history.  IB410& 
««  hare  another  entey,  vhcre  it  ia  BaSd,  "Temit  Gutniuodns  de 
OaTico  fniii  saa  abfaate  tie  ELL**  In  427  w«  get  souther  refereace 
to  Gnthuud  aa  the  ojUMmmt  of  Hugh  of  Uontfort,  though 
vithovt  anf  aaeataoa  of  the  rights  of  th«  ahhty.  Guthmuoil,  who 
was  one  of  the  codleai  hiuwieu  of  King  Eadward,  evidently  held 
large  eetateB  in  tlboae  paita,  which  the  grants  or  lenses  which  he 
had  frocn  hb  brother  were  aieaat  eoovenieutly  to  round  oflT. 

With  thceealiotatioiia  of  Church  lands,  natniually  uDder  Uie  furm 
of  a  leascv  but  with  a  great  tendency  for  the  lands  to  stay  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  Icaaee,  we  nu^  compare  the  treatmeut  of  Cborch  laxbda 
bjr  Charlea  Martel  in  the  eighth  century  as  ^i  furtb  liy  Waits 
(BtuiMlie  TttfoMtttn^fyetekuktA,  iii.  13  et  seq.).  The  lauds  were 
granted  out  to  lajinen,  but  with  a  reservation  of  the  revmioniiry 
rights  of  the  Church  whteh  it  wsa  not  always  fonnd  easy  to  put  in 
force.  Powerful  men  donbtlefs  often  extorted  leases  which  the 
Kflhopa  or  Abbots  would  oot  have  granted  of  their  own  free  will. 
But  when  the  word  "  emere  **  is  need,  the  transaction  was  doubtless 
a  6ur  oni%  except  so  far  as  the  actnsl  iacambcDt  may  have  eui  icbcd 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  snocesaora. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chorch  is  often,  not  the  acUer  but  the 
buyer.  Archbishop  Ealdred  was  a  great  buyer  of  land,  and  the 
validity  of  his  purchases  was  sometimes  called  in  question.  (See 
voL  iv,  p.  205,  and  above,  p.  775.)  In  376  b  (cf.  340)  the  Arth- 
biabop  buys  lau«l  in  Liudciey,  but  is  turned  out  of  his  purchase  by 
a  man  who  cannot  be  traced  elaewhcrc  in  the  Survey,  and  whose 
name  UavcB  his  natiouality  open  to  doubt.  But  at  oil  events  the 
Archbishop's  right  was  conBrmed  by  King  William's  writ  and  seal ; 
^Archiepiscopus  JillJredus  adqulsivit  Lavintone  et  Scljilliutone  cum 
Berewita  Harduik  de  Ulf  To[m.<  suno  pro  jiecuuii  sua  quam  ei  dcdit, 
vidente  wapeatac,  et  postea  vidcront  sdgillum  regis  per  qood  reaai- 
situfi  est  de  ii»is  terris,  quia  Hllbuldus  cam  dissaiBiemt  de  «t».'*  So 
we  find  (238  &)  the  Abbot  of  Coventry  buying  land  uf  Osbem  the 
son  of  Richard  which  had  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Harold  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  630).  So  in  the  next  page  the  Abbot  of  Abiiigdon^  pro1>abIy 
Adelelm,  buys  hutds  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick  (see  vol  iv,  p.  783). 
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Of  piivate  Falcs  and  pledges  of  Innd  there  are  many  entries  in 
the  Survey.  But  in  Willinm's  reading  of  the  law  such  a  sale 
needed  the  King's  licence,  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  by  which 
the  tenant  of  a  C4ip}hald  dii^posca  of  his  land  hy  the  legul  fiction  of 
surrendering  it  to  the  lord,  who  grants  it  out  again  to  the  purchaser. 
Thua  iu  i6ob  it  is  &aid  uf /ElfwiuL*  the  Sherifr(ofwlioni  mure  in  vol. 
iv.  pp.  119,  780),  "Uanc  ten-am  emit  ul>  eo  Manasses  eiuo  lieentia 
Regis."  So  in  49  the  lands  held  by  Geoffrey  the  Chamberlain  of 
W'illiBm'fl  daughter  Matilda  (see  vol.  ill.  p.  660)  luid  been  held  by  an 
Euglij^hmau  named  ^Elfsige,  but  tlic  land  was  claimed  by  Odo  of 
Winchester,  as  ]pledged  to  him  by  its  English  owner  with  the 
King's  leave;  "  Hanc  hidam  CBlumniatur  Odo  do  WiuceHtro,  diceus 
se  illain  babui.^se  in  vadimonio  pro  x.  libris  de  Alsl  conceRsion« 
Regis  V.  et  idco  injustc  cam  perdidit."  So  in  ii.  79,  79  &,  we  find 
Peter  of  Volognes  twice  holding  hind  in  pledge,  once  "jussu  regis," 
once  "concMKU  regis."  Compare  the  entry  at  Mundiford  in  p.  87. 
Another  more  curious  story  is  found  in  the  liorough  of  Bctlford 
(p,  218),  where  it  is  implied  that  a  purchaso  made  by  a  burgher 
named  Godwine  after  King  William's  coming  was  invalid  for  lack 
of  the  King's  consent;  "  Diniiiliam  hidam  de  hac  terrd  bite  qui 
nunc  ienct,  temiit  T.  It.  E.  rioam  potuit  dure  cui  vuluit.  Dimidiara 
vero  hjdam  et  iiiitam  partem  uuius  virgatifi  omit  ]>OE.tquam  rex  W. 
in  Anglia  Yenit,  scd  uec  rcgi  nee  alicui  indc  scrviiium  fecit,  ncc  de 
ea  lihemturpm  babuit."  (The  entry  goes  on  t<i  spcalc  of  a  claim 
which  William  Spech  (see  above,  p.  772)  made  on  Godwine  for 
land  "quEC  sibi  libcrata  fait  et  po&tea  pcrdidit.*')  Then  comes  an 
account  of  another  burgher  named  Ordwig,  in  nearly  the  same 
words. 

There  arc  however  many  Fales  and  pledges  recorded  in  Domes- 
day in  which  the  King's  Heence  is  not  thus  formally  rehearsed. 
See  the  stories  in  vol,  ii.  p.  643,  and  W.  pp.  31,  759.  At 
Blandford  {80  6)  William  of  Eu  holds  tlie  lands  of  an  English- 
man who  seems  to  be  calle4l  confusedly  Tol,  Tholi,  Tou,  and  Toul ; 
with  these  ht;  had  taken  a  piece  of  land  which  the  EngU-shmon 
held  only  in  pledge,  and  which  ought  to  have  passed  to  Balph 
uf  Limesi.  In  p.  8a  other  lands  also  held  in  pledge  by  the 
same  Englii^bnian  hare  passed  to  a  Norman  tenant  uf  the  Count. 
See  also  the  case  of  Leofwine  and  Seiher  quotc<l  in  p,  758. 
There  is  more  of  legid  regularity  in  two  transactions  in  Wurwitk- 
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'  shire,  in   buth   of  vhich  the   land  ib  bought  of   an  Hngluhnuki) 
by  Tuyil  licence,  in  the  one  cot-e  by  ft  XomiAQ,  in  the  other  by 
a  man  of  doubtful  race.     In  one  case  (241  &),  "£dimiDus  tennit 
libere  T.  R  E.  Erminfridus  [the  name  of  the  Eunons  Bi«bop  of 
Sitten,  but  it  has  the  true  ring  of  the  old  Eeotiah  roya]  hoosej 
emit  a  Chctclbcrto  licentia  ct  tenet  dc  rege  in  feudo  eicat  t.cgt«tiir 
breTis  regie}"   yet    Ermiufrid   or    Eorminfritb  held   fais  land  of 
ThurkllL  of  Warwick,  which  looks  like  an  "  occupatio  "  aa  the  p&rt 
of  Thurkill.  In  the  other  case  (242)  Kobert  of  Oity  buys  taod  of  the 
Eogli&hmftn ;  "  AIuri<:us  libera  teuuit  T.  K.  E.  banc  terrain ;  emit 
ab  eo  RobertuB   licentii  regis  W."     In   a  Liocolnshire   story  in 
p.  367  certain  lands  which  had  been  held  by  one  Offmm  were  now 
held  by  Guy  of  Creden ;  "  Uauc  terram  dievadia\it  UenuiM  tilini 
Ansgut  antequam  Wido  fiiit  saiaitus  de  terr&  Offram,  et  poet  hobuit 
semper  Wido  aervitium."    Hemaid  must  have  had  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  the  man  who  had  pledged  the  land  to  Ofiram,  and,  thas 
coming  into  the  liabilities  of  his  anteeeng'ir  »s  well  as  into  his  ri^tSf 
he  had  p/iid  off  the  money  to  Offrum.  Ai^rwanls  OflVam's  lands  must 
liave  b^<-n  partially  confiscated  —  I  say  partially,  because  be  appears 
in  P-  371  "^  himself  a  land-owner — and  the  forfeited  lands  vcre 
granted  to  Uuy.     Guy   then  cuustnied  the  grant  so  as  to  take 
in  the  land  which  Uernold  had  rcdeomed,  and  Hemaid  soeius  to 
hare  found  it  expedient  to  admit  his  superiority.     In  rol.  u.  p. 
280  the  rights  of  the  antecessor  ore  in  the  some  way  banded  on  to 
the  grantee  of  his  lauds;  *'  Haiic  terram  tonuit  Guolterius  Canud, 
propter  hoc  quod  suus  antecessor  bubuit  in  radiniouio  pro  xvi. 
Bolidis  T.  H.  K"    So  ia  £xod,  432  ;  "  Ricardus  interpres  babet  i. 
hidom  teme  in   HoAi  quam   ipse   emit   de  Baliiboldo  oacerdotc 
[EadwanlV  Cliancellor  1]  per  liccntiam  regis,  ut  dicit  qui  teuuit 
earn  die   qua   rex   E.   fuit  et   mortuus."      It    seems   that    those 
lands  which  Regcnliald  held  in  hiii  personal  character,  and  not  as 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  had  to  go  through  the  form  of  a  regraat 
by  the  new  King,  so  that  a  sale  of  them  would  need  the  royal 
licence.     Lastly,  in  two  cases  a  brother  buys  onother  brother's 
share  of  the  father's  lauds  which  Lad  been  divided  between  them. 
In  Leicestershire,  p.  233,  we  read.  '*Hanc  terram  tenucnint  ii. 
frntres  per  ii.  maueria,  et  iKuten  emit  alter  ab  altero  partem  suam, 
et  fecit  unum  monerium  de  duohus  T.  It  E."     The  loud  however 
bad  ul  the  time  of  the  Survey  passed  away  to  two  Kormon  touaiits 
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of  Hugh  of  Ornntmesnil.  But  a  Warwickshire  Tliegn  named 
I-oofwinc  (p.  24.\h)  hinl  )won  more  lucky,  as  hn  still  htUl  «f  tho 
King  the  land  of  which  it  is  said,  "  Leuninus  emit  ab  Alwino  [per- 
hapB  the  Sheriff,  sec  vol.  iv.  p.  780]  fratre  huo.**  But  of  another 
e&tatc  of  Leofwino  we  rea<l,  "Hanc  terram  dixit  Lcuuinua  ge  tenere 
de  Vlstano  episcopo^  Bed  qiiscopus  ei  deficit  in  placito,  unde  ijwo 
L.  CRt  in  misericordia  regia."  Tiihtead  of  "emit"  the  rarer  form 
*•  mercatus  est"  appears  iu  ii.  204  t,  where  a  freeman  who  iiad  been 
commended  to  the  "antecessor"  of  Koger  Bigod  held  liulf  an  acre 
of  land  *'  quam  mercatus  CBt  postquam  Badulfus  forisfecit  de  terra 
Kogeri."     The  sale  of  so  very  small  a  liolUiog  la  worth  notice. 


NOTE  H.   p.  20. 

Thb  Use  oy  the  Woud  yia  j\  Domesday. 

The  peculiar  use  of  the  words  vi,  per  vim,  and  words  of  the 
same  force  in  Domesday  might  easily  he  mistaken.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  548,  iv.  p.  760,  with  regard  to  Harold  and  the  Kentish 
v^thclttoth.  All  Buch  phnises  simply  answer  to  the  Eii^HhIi  forniuln 
"mid  unlagc"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  549),  just  as  to  this  day  the  legal 
phrase  "vi  et  annis"  does  not  necesaarily  imply  the  presence  of 
force  or  arms  in  the  literal  sense.  What  is  meant  hy  ''vis" 
&[»peAra  from  the  story  io  p.  136  6,  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  i. 
p.  587,  Ed.  2.  The  vis  simply  wa«  tliat  the  wife  of  Godwinu 
defrauded  the  church  of  Westminster  hy  an  illegal  commendation 
to  Eadgifu.  And  she  must  have  done  it  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  Oodwino  still  held  part 
of  the  land,  only  neither  of  Eadgifu  nor  of  Westminster,  hut  of 
Count  Alan  of  Britanny.  We  read  however,  "  De  hac  teira 
Kumptee  sunt  xvi.  acne  post  adveiitum  regis  quas  niudo  tenet 
Aiiscliitillus  de  Ri>b  sub  archiepidcopo."  Another  remnrkablc 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  *'  per  vim "  is  found  iu  the 
entry  about  Harold  niul  Gyrth  quotetl  in  p.  742.  So  again  in 
P-  375  there  is  an  entry  of  lauds  in  Lincolnshire  which  gives 
us  a  whole  family  history.  A  nameless  Ktiglibhmun  T,  R.  E.  had 
left  three  sons,  Harold,  "  Godewert,"  perhaps  Godward,  and  *151fric. 
The  huid  was  equally  divided  among  the  three,  but  the  soke, 
VOL.  V.  3  E 
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tb«  jadict^  >^gfatB,  ptwfH.  Tor  wfaaterer  reason,  to  H«rold  and 
Godvard  only  without  JSHr'tc  (^'Herold  et  Godevexi  et  Alvk 
diTiseraut  dumiuiaua  t«miffl  p«tns  ni  aeqaaliur  et  pftriliter,  «i 
solommodo  Hetvld  et  Godewert  divisemnt  toctm  patm  ma  nne 
tertio  Eratre,  et  sqaalit«r  et  pariliter  teoaenini  cavi  T.  R.  £.^)« 
Harold  m»y  hare  died  during  the  reign  of  Eodirard  ;  Godwmrd 
pl&inly  did  so,  for  at  the  time  of  Eadvard's  death  the  aoke  w^as  in 
the  baud:*  of  the  sons  of  Godtrard  on]j.  The  witoen  of  the  meu 
uf  Hunicastlc,  coofinned  hy  the  whole  wapentake,  rvat  thaa;  *'Q«od 
pnedicti  duo  fratrev  ae4]uaUter  et  pariliter  habuerant  aocae  T.  B.  E. ; 
ued  eo  anno  quo  i^dem  rex  mortous  est  filii  Oodewert  h^W^^mt 
aocam  toiam,  eed  uescioct  qua  ratiooe  earn  hahefaat,  tttrvm  wi  ird 
dooo  patmi  suL"  Here  there  can  be  no  charge  of  actual  violeacft. 
The  meo  of  the  bundred  merely  mj  that  they  know  not  wbethtr 
the  sonj»  of  Godword  beU  the  soke  by  gift  or  bequest  &o«i  tbetr 
uncle  or  by  any  illegal  meana,  and  they  use  vu  aa  the  alternative  Ut 
exprea  any  illegal  occupation  of  any  kind.  All  these  detaila  arv 
brought  in  simply  aa  eridepce  to  decide  the  righta  of  two  Noman 
competitors,  who  in  this  case  were  the  Bishop  of  Oorham  and  Kttdo 
the  son  of  Spxrewic  Frum  359  6  it  would  seem  that  Eodo  had 
succeeded  Harold  aud  Godward — though  their  namea  seem  Otert  to 
be  tuned  into  Godwine  and  "Goneuoate" — and  thsi  the  BUiop 
had  soooeeded  .£lfric. 

In  aootber  place  in  the  Lincolnshire  ^Clamorof"  (376  frf 
the  «anie  phrase  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  rilb^  oommonity, 
who  failed  to  pay  a  rent  which  was  rightfully  or  wroDgfulW 
claimed  of  them ;  "  Humiues  de  Kauenebi  detinent  jjrr  vitm  xvL 
•oUdoa^  de  oonsuetudinibus  pascoarum  quce  sunt  in  Scapeooie  in 
CSierdkebi,  et  non  dedcrunt  eoa  in  die  regis  EduiurdL"  If  the 
Aillings  had  not  been  paid  in  the  time  of  King  Eodward,  it  is 
not  clear  why  they  should  hare  been  paid  in  the  time  of  King 
WiUiam.'  But  the  act  of  the  men  who  failed  to  pay  them  ecold 
in  no  caae  have  had  anything  in  common  with  Ticdenee  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Compare  other  uses  of  the  mue  word  in  the 
same  page  and  in  p.  166. 
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NOTE  I.    p.  24. 
The  KiNu'a  WiuT  \st>  Seal. 

The   necessity  of  the  King's  grant  for  the  hiwfu]  poset^shioii 
of  iiuy  property  is  th«  principle  on   whicli  all  the   doctrines    of 
Domesday  are  fuund^.     And  the  great  advauUge  of  having  the 
King's  writ  and  seal  aa  the  surest  wituci^  of  the  graut  iij  Bhotni 
by   a   great   number   of  ausva.      The  verb  "iubreviare"  happily 
expresses  the  process.     Many  entries  show  the  danger  of  being 
without  it.     Several  instanra^  in  Surrey  will  be  found  in  p.  32. 
Cue  especially  to  Jw  noticed  is  that  of  AVeybrJdge,  where  we  read 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  it  was   held    by  one  Herfid  of 
Bishop    Odo.      We    are    there    told,    "  Duie    sororcs    tenuerunt 
T.  R.  E.  et  quo  voluerunt  cum  terra  se  vtrtcrc  potuerunt.  .  .  . 
Quando  episcopus  banc  terroni  saislvit,  libcratorem    vel    brevem 
regis    inde    non    habnerunt,    sicut    hundrcda    testatur."      That 
is,  they  omitted  to  buy  back  their  laud  in  due  form  from  King 
WiliiHUi,  and  Odo  tr>ok  advantage  of  this  negligence  to  seize  the 
land  and  grant  it  to  one  of  bis    fultowers.      Ho  in  the  case  of 
Earnwiue    in    the    text,   the    "  occupatio    sui>cr    regcm "    means 
nothing  more  than  tliat  he  took  possession  of  his  father's  land 
without  going  tlirougli  the  proper  formalities.     So  in  a  Sussex 
case  in  ii.  447  A;  "In  Kavnnadisc  invasit  Aluricus,  frater  Edrici 
prredicti    et   homo  Witgai-i,   m^dietatem    frfttris    sui    Ix.    ocras." 
>Souie    fnrtlicr   illustratioDs   of   this   point  will    be  found   in    the 
Hampshire  entries  in  p.  50.     A  King's  Thegn,  i'Klfwig  the  sou 
of   Turber,   holds   several    lordships,    some   of  which    were    held 
T.  l\.  E.   by  Wulfgent,  perhaps   a   kinsman,  and  others  by  other 
EngUsli  owners.     In  one  case  (see  vol.  iii.  ]>.  730),  two  of  the 
three  freemen  by  whom  the  land  was  held  T.  K.  E.  had  died  at 
Senlac,  and  the  survivor  of  the  three,  j-Elfwine  the  Red,  omitted 
to  secure  bis  property  by  a  writ  from  William.     From  lum  the 
laud  bad  jiassed  to  ^Ifwig,  whose  right  was  liable  to  he  called 
iu  question  because  of  this  omission  on  the  part  of  his  ''  antecessor/' 
The  passage  stands  thus ;    "  Bicnnt   homines  de  himdi*eda  quod 
nunquam  viderunt  eigillum  vel  legatum   regis  qui   saisaisset  Al- 
winum  Ket  auteccsaorem  ejus  qui  niodo  tenet  de  isto  mancrio,  et, 
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oocisi  faeniDt  in  bello  J«  HuUngea."  With  regml  to 
botdixtgs  uf  WulTgettt  which  had  paaed  to  ^Swi^  dure  was  »  dovkt 
u  to  the  right  to  a  put  of  the  land,  ob  wfaick  we  are  told  **  iade 
httbet  Alinii  ngillam  Regi^  R"  The  writ  of  WiDiaa  wm»  D««ded 
br  legal  pomemaxm  of  the  laad;  but  as  WiUiaBi*s  wrii  wottid  tloabt- 
Im8  grant  to  him  racb  lands  as  be  hinwdf  held^  or  sacfa  as  had  b«CB 
held  bjr  his  prcdocessor,  the  writ  of  Eodwari  was  cwiJeucc  to  Aaw 
the  extent  of  those  UmU.  ImmeJiat^'Iy  after,  another  Eagiiahaaaa 
holds  the  Innds  which  he  had  held  T.  K  £. ;  part  is  daineil  hf 
the  Sheriff  as  belonging  to  the  King,  "  sed  handnda  et  setrm  cHcnnt 
qood  rex  £.  dedit  baic,  et  iade  habet  BigiUom  ejns." 

Another  case  (20S  h)  obows  the  value  of  the  seal  of  Ki^g 
Eadward  in  the  case  of  Church  lands ;  "  De  terra  Leoric  dicaai  qiLnd 
fait  in  eoca  regis,  sed  Remigios  episcopos  ostendit  bteTem  regis 
Edward!  per  qnem  Lenricum  cmn  omni  terra  dederit  in  episeo- 
patam  LinmUae  cum  saca  et  soca.**  Tht«  ^rmnt  of  Leolric  of  comae 
means  the  giant  to  the  bitbopriHc  of  the  King's  rights  orer  hbn 
snd  his  land.  Bat  no  writ  or  seal  of  Hazuld  was  of  anj  valae. 
even  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  (See  the  story  of  Woltheof, 
above,  p.  741.)  So  the  gnuit  of  -Ethelric  in  iL  146  (aee  vol. 
iii.  p.  716)  ma  made  in  Harold's  day,  and  the  entry  goes  on ; 
**  Dedit  Sancto  Petro  btud  manerinm,  sed  nullns  bominnm  ex 
comitata  adt  hoc  nisi  uniu,  et  bucnsqae  ienoit  Sanctos  Petrut* 
tali  modu  hoc  manerinm,  et  neqne  brevera  neqoe  fiunnlnm  regis  ex 
jmrte  babuenmt  postqoam.  rex  venit  in  istam  terram.^ 

lu  other  cases,  either  the  Ring's  wnt  and  seal  is  brought  fo 
to  prove  the  rightful  poetseodon  of  lands,  or  else  the  Gonunissionent 
report  that  the  holder  has  no  King's  writ  to  show.  See  one  qnttted.; 
iu  vol.  iL  p.  551.  Of  some  landii  of  the  sec  of  Worcester  (p.  238  1 
there  was  nu  witness  as  to  the  term.t  on  which  they  were  held  T.  H.  C 
Btit  BUhop  Wulfstan  bad  Iwth  the  Kiuf^'s  ivrit  and  the  witness  of  tha 
shire  to  show  that  be  hud  made  good  his  claim  to  tbcm ;  "  Reliqv 
antem  vii.  hidas  et  dimidiam  tenuit  Britnodus  et  iUuui  T.  B.  E. 
^ed  comitatus  oescit  de  quo  tenaerint.  Wlstanns  autem  epiacopus 
dicit  se  banc  terram  Jeplocitos&e  coram  regina  Kathilde  [cf.  p.  751] 
in  praesentia  iiiior  viceeomitatunxn  [cf.  p.  764]  et  inde  habri 
breves  regis  W.  et  testimonium  comitatus  Waruuic" 

There  is  a  story  in  p.  3  a  aboat  Southwark,  which  I  referred 
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to  ia  vol.  ii.  p.  579,  as  beariiig  un  the  bistory  of  Earl  Gcxlwiiie. 
There  was  u  cliurch  ami  a  n<^ht  of  toll  (^n  the  river,  which  hod 
belonged  to  the  Kin^,  but  of  wIiuKe  profits  tho  Eht\,  as  uruiiI,  touk 
one  third;  "Ipse  epitjcopos  habot  in  Sudwcrehc  tintiiii  nionasU-rium 
et  unum  aquee  Buctum.  Hex  R  lenebat  die  qud  luortuus  fuit.  Qui 
eocle»tiam  hahebat  [the  patron]  de  r<^  tcuehat.  Do  exitu  nqua; 
iibi  uavefl  applicabauC,  rex  habeliat  iiae  pitrtep,  OoduiiiUN  comes 
tortiam."  The  rifj;lit  to  these  prftfits  were  disputed  in  a  Gem<St 
between  Odo  of  Bayeui  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  jtower 
of  the  Bishop  was  too  great  for  the  law ;  the  Sherid'  withdrew  from 
the  dispute,  and  Odo  hehl  tlie  royal  revenues  in  Southwnrk  without 
any  writ  from  his  brother.  (It  t-hould  however  be  remembered 
that,  wlten  the  Surrey  was  made,  all  Odo'a  enemies^  French  and 
Knglish,  had  the  means  of  making  thinisclvcfi  beard,  while  Odo  had 
no  meanfi  of  answering.)     The  text  of  the  stoiy  run«  thus; 

"TejiLantur  homines  dc  hundredo  Franei  et  AngU,  quod  cpi- 
Scopus  Baiocensis  cum  Kannulfo  vieecomite  de  bis  plaoitum  inierll, 
Sed  ille,  iutelligcn»  plaeitum  uon  due)  per  rectitudiuem  ad  prufieuuni 
regis,  plaeitum  de^eruit.  Episcopus  autem  dedit  ecclesiam  et 
fluctum,  primum  Adeloldo,  delude  Hadulfo,  pro  cxcambio  uniuK 
domns.  Vieccomes  quoque  ncgat  se  pneceptum  vel  sigillura  regis 
dc  hac  re  uuquam  ixrcepisee." 

In  87  b  we  get  tlie  history  of  the  confirmation  of  the  tordxbip 
of  Taunton  to  tlie  Bishops  of  "Winchester,  which  was  pmvtd 
in  some  Gem5t  in  which  the  King  presided,  and  the  Bi^ho}) 
of  Durham  was  present.  Tlie  customs  of  the  lordship  and  it.^ 
te.nants  are  reckoned  up,  and  it  is  added,  "  Hex  W.  concessit  ittas 
terras  Imbendas  Suneti  Petro  et  AValchcltno  ejiiscopo,  sicut  ipse 
reeogiiont  apud  Sarishuriain,  audicote  episcopo  Dunelnicnsi,  cui 
pnecepit  ut  banc  ipsara  couccssionem  auam  in  brcvibus  scriberct." 
The  entries  in  ]>.  218  of  lauds  Iietd  by  the  burghers  of  Bedford, 
moRt  of  whieh  have  been  htdd  by  them.selve8  or  tbeir  fathers 
T.  R.  E.,  well  illustrutc  the  process  of  regrant  which  was  uceded 
even  when  the  holder  was  not  disturbed.  Of"  one  Eatlwunl  we  read, 
"  Uanc  teiTatn  teuuit  puter  hujus  homiuis  et  vendere  putuit  T.  K.  E. 
Haac  rex  W.  in  clemosiuu  etdem  coacessit,  undc  et  brevem  regis 
bnbet  testimouio  de  buudredo."  Of  another  small  holding  it  is 
said,  "  Hune  terram  pater  ejusdem  hominis  teuuit,  Et  rex  AV. 
ei  per  brevem  suum  reddidit"     lu  otlter  coses  wc  find  that  the 
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owner  had  held  lands  T.  R.  E.  without  any  further  renuurk  ;  bat 
Godwijje  and  Ordni^  hwl  adileJ  to  their  eetales  by  pnrchase 
daring  WiUiam's  reigu,  and  these  lat«r  poeseesiotui  were  cnlK-tl  in 
(|uestioD  (see  above,  p.  784)  for  lack  of  furmnlitj.  We  have  aeeo 
iilready  (gee  above,  p.  756)  the  Abbey  of  Wesltniiwter  i-hurged  with 
holding  lands  by  a  forged  writ.  In  vol.  iL  p.  13,  among  the  niiuiy 
dnubtfal  estates  of  Haint  Paul'i,  a  gift  made  to  tbo  cburcli  by  an 
Englishwoman  duriii;^  tlic  rei^  of  William  !h  iiilled  in  question  on 
account  of  the  hick  of  tlie  King's  writ ;  "  Hanc  teirani  dodit  Godid 
Sancto  Paolo  postqunm  rex  vcnit  in  Angliam,  sed  nou  oittendunl 
brevem  neque  concfssum  regis."  In  pp.  172, 173  land  U  claimed  on 
the  i^irength  of  a  writ  on  whose  exiHteuctJ  or  validity  the  hundred 
threw  some  doubt  Of  land  in  Norfolk  held  by  William  of  Warren, 
which  had  belonged  to  hi;*  hrotlicr  Frederick  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  471), 
we  read  (1726),  "Quidam  homo  Drogouia  de  Berraria  (tee  voL  iv. 
p.  799),  Franco  nomine,  calumpniatur  illam  ad  feudum  domini  sui, 
do  dono  regis,  de  liberationc  dicens  quiHl  antecessor  ejus  teuuit. 
HeinfriHus  acilicct,  tempore  Frederi,  ot  per  eum  tenuit  Drogo,  et 
hundredum  te.^tatur  lioc  (\uot\  ipsi  tennerunt,  Ecd  hoc  nou  ride- 
runt  in  brevem  ncc  liberatorcm."  Here  we  have  the  alternative 
of  the  "  brevis  "  and  the  "Hherator."  In  ii.  377  there  i»  an  cntr>- 
which  curiously  illustrates  the  wholo  process  of  seizin  by  the  King's 
writ : 

"  Kx  hoc  presbytero  erat  saisitus  Qaltenis  de  Dol,  quando  foriafeoit 
Kuam  t«>rrnm,  et  comes  Hugo  pitste^,  sieut  humlret  tcstatur.  Et 
Normannua  dicit  qnod  rox  miait  et  unum  brevem  nt  snisiret 
Radulfum  de  Savignt  ex  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  ox  qutbui» 
Hubertus  do  Poriu  sal-ierat  epiwopuiu,  ot  id<'o  Nonnnnnua  saisivit 
Itadtilfuni  ex  hoc  presbytero ;  sed  taroen  ncscit  ai  Ulx-rtus  prins 
HiiHierat  episcopum  de  illo,  et  hoc  invenerunt  Iturones  r^s  in  pace 
inter  Rogenim  Bigot  et  Hugonem  comilero,  quando  venerunt  in 
rnmitatum,  et  ita  erit  in  pace  donee  sit  derationatua." 

Other  instances  Iwiiring  on  the  need  of  the  King's  writ  will  bo 
found  in  the  first  volume,  476;  in  the  seconJ.  546.  195,  270  &, 
z^6h,  3606  J  and  Exon,  107.  In  iL  377  the  "  prajceptum  episcopi 
Elitiocetwis  "  seems  abont  equal  to  the  '*  brevis  regis.'* 


Of  the  writs  of  William  a  good  many  remain.    Some  are  in  Xjfttia, 
some  in  English.    They  are  mainly  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
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whether  confirmationa  of  propert}'  or  graiita  of  "Willinm's  own,  or 
(ronfirmiitions  of  the  grraiits  of  otliers  made  during  "Williiira'a  reign. 
Of  the  class  of  writs  whitli  would  have  been  of  the  highest  interest, 
thosf  by  which  an  Englishman  was  secured  in  the  lands  which  be 
had  held  before  William's  coming,  but  few  remain.  One  nuch  writ 
may  l)e  seen  in  the  Quildball  of  London,  along  with  the  writ  which 
Bwures  the  liberties  of  Ijondon  itself  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  29),  and  it  lias 
been  pbotozinco graphed  in  Sir  Henry  James's  Selection  of  National 
Manuscripts.  It  is  in  favour  of  a  certain  l>eorman,  and  is  addressed 
to  Swegen  the  son  of  Uobert,  as  Sheriff  of  Essex  : 

"  Willelra  kyng  gret  \Villelm  bisceop  and  Swegn  scyrgeref&n 
And  ealle  mine  ^gnas  on  Eaat-Seaxam.  freondlice.  and  ic  \y^e  eow 
|ja*t  ic  habbe  geunncu  Deorrounnc  mioan  men  |>a  hide  landnt  let 
Gyddeadune  {le  him  of  gnyden  wncs,  and  nellc  gef>olian  FrenciAcan 
ne  Engluscan  ^t  him  Eet  leingan  fingan  mialeude."        * 

Deorman  had  thus  been  unlawfully  disturbed  in  the  possewnon  of 
land  to  which  he  had  a  right,  by  AVilliam'a  grant  or  otherwise.  He 
does  not  however  appear  in  Domesday  as  holding  anything  T.  R.  E., 
and  the  lands  secured  to  him  by  the  writ  had  been  held  by  ^Ifgar, 
a  man  of  King  Eadward.  Tbey  appear  (1306),  not  tinder  Essex, 
but  under  Middlesex ;  and  Dconnan,  (small  as  his  possessions  are, 
haa  a  section  to  himself; 

"  XXIII.  Terra  Herman  Lundon'  Osulvestane  Hand'.  Der- 
manus  tenet  dc  rege  in  Iseldono  dimidiam  hidam.  Terra  est  di- 
midia  carucata.  Ibi  est  unus  villanus.  Hiec  terra  valet  ct  valnit 
X.  polidos.  Hano  terram  tcnuit  Algar  homo  re^s  E.  et  vendere  et 
dare  potuit." 

A  Dereman,  perhaps  the  same,  lield  a  house  lu  Oxford  (154). 

The  more  numerous  ecclesiastical  writs,  even  if  some  are 
spurious  aa  to  their  matter,  help  ns  to  the  received  form  of  the 
documents.  King  Williiim  follows  much  tJie  same  forms  as  King 
Eadward  did  before  him.  The  wi*itB  are  addressed,  aa  of  old,  to  the 
chief  spiritual  and  tt^mjioral  rulers  in  each  shire,  to  tlie  Ixwly  of  the 
Tbegns  or  Barouf,  and  to  the  men  of  the  shire  in  general.  But  the 
men  of  the  shire  have  now  to  be  grouped  into  the  two  classefl  of 
French  and  Eijglii*h,and  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  local  officers 
addressed.  In  some  the  Earl,  whether  English  Eadwine  or  Norman 
William,  is  stiU  nientione<I,  biit  as  a  nile  — it  was  the  exception 
under  EadwanI — the  Earl  is  left  out,  while  the  Sheriff  is  montionod. 
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Except  in  the  two  or  three  grcnt  Intrder  ewIJoiw,  wliert 
tlie  Earl  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  vas«a]  priuct*, 
the  tendency  of  William's  goreruiuent  was  to  lessen  the  im- 
|K>rtaace  of  the  Karl  as  tlie  rcpreseataiive  of  aucleui  local  inde- 
pendence, and  to  strengthen  the  Sherifl'  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  cent  nd  power  and  its  special  representative  in  all 
fiscal  mattere.  la  these  writa,  as  lu  tho^e  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  371,  it  is  unriouH  t<j  trace  the  formulse  of  the  Survey  in  another 
f^hape,  whether  Latin  or  Engtii^h.  The  Westuiiuster  documents  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Monasticon  (301-302)  are  of  course  t4uxited 
with  the  suspicion  that  touches  all  Wt-stminster  docmnentA,  but 
they  show  the  way  tn  which  William  continued  the  forms  of  his 
predecessor.  There  is  a  writ  of  William  which,  if  genuine,  ia  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  Staller  Bondig  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  45),  and  another 
which  is  addressed  to  Earl  Eadninc  himself.  This  writ  lookes  suspi- 
ciously like  a  writ  of  Eadward  on  the  opposite  page  (see  vol.  li,  p.  52). 
But  it  at  least  shows  some  skill,  and  brings  in  a  number  of  historical 
names.  Many  of  the  forms  of  wonls  are  not  the  forms  of  William's 
days,  but  this  aloun  is  no  proof  of  spurioitsness,  as  transcribera  ■o' 
commonly  changed  the  English  of  documents  of  this  kind  into  the 
English  of  their  own  day.     The  writ  runs  thus  ; 

*'WiUem  king  grctt  Leof^rinc  h.  and  Edwino  eorll  and  allc  tha 
thcgnes  on  Staffordeaeire  frendlie.  And  ice  kithe  eow  that  ice  wille 
that  thas  land  at  Pcrtune  ligge  into  Westminstre  to  Petres  are 
6Wa  full  and  swa  fordh  Rwa  Edward  king  mine  math  itt  thder  inne' 
se  utbe.  And  ice  wille  that  tliatt  land  Algwi  abbod  and  Thurkill 
min  serefe  ben  thaa  tandcs  mund  and  weanl  under  me  into  thare 
halagenstowo.  And  ice  uelle  se  thafian  that  him  any  maim  misbcodt'. 
And  ^ff  itt  hwadeth  hth  kithan  itt  me  and  feette  fulgod  bote  fore." 

The  authority  here  attributed  to  Abbot  /Ethelwig  in  Stafford- 
shire quite  falls  in  with  what  we  hear  from  other  quarters  (see  vol. 
iv.  p.  176).  And  Thurkill  of  Warwick  may  have  held  the  alieriff- 
dom  of  Stoffordshii'e  as  well  as  tltat  of  his  own  shire.  Another, 
confirming  Eadward's  grants  at  Pershore  and  Deerhurst,  is  od- 
dressetl  to  '*  .'Elred  arcebiiiedp,  and  Wult-tan  biseop,  and  Willcm  eorll, 
and  alie  mine  thegnea  on  Gloaeestrceire  and  on  Wirecestr&cire 
freiuUic«."  The  only  time  when  William  exercised  real  authority 
in  those  shires,  and  when  both  William  Fitz-Osbern  and  Arch- 
bishop Ealdred  were  still  alive,  is  the  year  1068  and  the  6rfft  trnli' 
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uf  1069.  Auoihcr  19  fttlJresiKxl  to  "Kdmuntl  mine  scii-refe  and 
Alfwioc  Gottune.  and  Leofwine  sciine  fiTondlice."  And  auotlier,  in 
Besex,  to  "AVillem  biacop  uiid  Swcin  si^ircft-n  ond  allu  mine  thegnes 
on  Estscxen  frcndlicc."  lu  another  we  find  a  formula  which  we 
have  alrcadyseen  (vol.  ii.p.xxix),withuo  particuUrnamcB;  "Willem 
king  grett  alle  hia  trcwe  frend  in  ale  thure  scire  thar  Sainte  Petre 
liavet  laud  inne  and  Oilhcixl  ahlMxi  freondlicfi."  And  in  another, 
wiiicb  must  belong  to  a  time,  not  only  before  the  deposition  of 
Stigand  iu  1070,  but  before  the  disgrace  of  Eustace  early  in  1068, 
we  find  some  of  our  Domesday  formnlte  in  English  ; 

"  Willelm  king  gret  Stigan  nrcebiseop,  and  Fustacies  eorll,  and 
alle  mine  thcgiieH  on  Surreye  freondlice.  And  icc  kithe  eow  that  ice 
habbc  »e  unncn  that  land  at  Battricliescye  and  Piriford  Crist  and 
Saiute  Petre  inti>  WL'Htniinstre,  swa  fidl  and  swa  ford  swa  Harold  U 
firmest  hafde  on  alle  thngen  thas  deege  the  he  was  cwicu  and 
dead." 

The  Latin  writs  commonly  have  tlie  form  "  Francis  et  Anglis." 
Two  of  them  confinn  gifta  made  by  Englishmen  described  as 
"AJricus  Marieti  smie"  and  "Alwardus  de  London."  Tliis  last, 
witnessed  by  ^Vllliam  Bi»bop  of  Durham,  must  belong  to 
"Williflui'a  later  days.  There  is  another  collection  of  Latin  writs 
belonging  to  Rocht'ster  in  i>p.  163,  164  of  the  same  volume. 
One  of  these  grants  to  the  church  of  Koehester  *'manerium 
Estoiia  (piiiil  fuit  Oode  comitisse  et  quicquid  ail  illud  pcrtinet,  ita 
solidiim  ct  b'bcmm  et  qnictum  sicut  ip^e  comiti^^i  liabuit  illud 
unquam  melius,"  This  lonkhip  appears  in  Domesday  (166  6)  as  u 
possession  of  the  church  of  Larnbctli,  which,  us  Lamlieth  belonge*! 
to  Rochester  (sec  Monasticon,  i.  173,  and  Domesday,  34),  cornea  to 
much  the  sajuc.  Tliere  arc  also  several  writs  addressed  in  some 
such  form  as,  "  Epiac«j>o  de  Suthfolca  et  vicecomiti  et  aliis  l»aroni- 
bus  fiuis  Francigenis  et  Anglis."  The  '*  haronea,"  French  and  Eng- 
lish, ore  of  course  the  "tlicgnas"  of  the  English  writs.  The  two 
words  indeed  seeui  to  be  u^ed  I0  translate  one  another,  as  iu 
Domesday,  57  ^  a  crowd  of  Normans,  Earl  Hugh  among  them, 
are  called  "tarni;"  while  in  ii.  287,  after  a  list  of  men  who 
were  commended  lo  Harold  and  rryi-th,  it  is  added,  "omnea  a]ii 
eraut  commeudati  aliis  ixifonibas  T.  R.  E."  "Bishop  of  Suffolk" 
is  a  stiuugo  form,  but  it  carries  un  the  English  tradition  of  the 
territorial  titles  of  Bishops,  and  the   "episcopus  de  Suthsexi" 
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of  the  next  writ  \r  llie  prelate  in  whose  cnee  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  59T, 
EJ.  2)  the  tM  style  lived  on  longest.  In  p.  431  of  the  Muiiostioon 
there  is  »n  English  writ  of  William  in  (aroor  of  Clwrtsey  (wliieh 
oonfirmB  an  earlier  English  writ  of  Endward.  and  is  itself  conftnned 
by  a  Lutin  one  of  William  Rnfoa),  which  run?,  "  Willclni  king  gret 
mine  hitieupes  and  mine  corlea  and  mine  sirrerm  and  alle  mine 
^ines  in  |>ere  eyrren  t^ere  inweld  abbod  hnuet  land  iune  and  men 
freomlliche." 


Other  entries,  without  speaking  directly  of  the  King's  writ  and 
Eeal.  ?bow  no  lei's  cleorly  how  every  transaction  with  r^ard  to  land 
needed  the  royal  continnation.  Here  is  one  (345),  in  which  the 
law  of  Uniled  properly  as  undorstood  by  the  Conqueror  is  aet  forth 
with  greater  clearness  than  in  any  other; 

"  In  hac  villa  habuit  Robertns  presbyter  i.  carucatam  terrw  de 
rege  in  elemosiua,  et  mo<1o  cum  eadem  terra  edectus  etsi  monachua 
in  &  Uarie  Ston.     iied  non  licet  terram  o/icni  habere  nisi  Segi* 

Robert  held  hia  lands  bj  a  good  tennre  aa  alms  from  King  Wil- 
liam, but  without  King  William's  leave  he  could  not  give  them  to 
the  church  of  Stow,  to  the  damage  dther  of  the  King  or  of  liia 
own  heirs.  Therefore  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  who«e 
name  the  land  stands  in  the  Survey,  is  marked  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  doubtful.  So  in  p.  S3  the  possession  of  a  Norman  holder 
in  Dorset,  Anfii-hitil  the  h^ix  of  Amcline,  is  cnlled  in  question  ; 
"  Hanc  terrani  tenuit  Anschitil  de  rcgina,  ut  dicit,  Fed  poet  mortem 
ejus  regem  non  requiaivit,"  The  King  in  thepe  cases  is  said  **dare" 
or  "concwlere,"  and  such  a  "donum"'  or  "concefsio"  docs  not  ml© 
wlicther  the  i^mnt  wan  made  in  liie  raon;  formal  way  by  the  King's 
writ,  or  by  a  mere  perttonal  livery  of  seizin,  through  a  "  liberator/* 
"  legatuB,"  or  "  famulus  regis."  In  5a  we  fin<l  of  the  Xorroan  occn- 
piers  in  Southampton  ;  "Hi  infra  scripti  habent  in  Hantone  consa€»- 
tudinem  domornm  suarum  conceesu  W.  regis."  In  209  6  the  phrase 
i»  twice  applieil  in  a  way  which  make?  as  think  of  the  clmrge  brought 
against  William  by  the  Chnmicler  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  621)  of  taking 
■way  land  from  his  tenants,  if  some  one  else  offereil  a  higher  rent. 
Some  citanges  were  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  huudreUa  of 
Bedfordshire  for  the  convenience  of  the  estate  of  Knlph  of  Taillr- 
bois.     (He  was  dead  and  liad  left  a  daughter,  but  the  laud  was  in 
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tlie  King's  hotids.)  The  cimnge  is  made  "concedento  W.  rege 
per  crementum  quod  ei  dedit;  hoc  dlcunt  homines  ejnsdcm  Ra- 
dulfi,  sccuuduni  (juud  cum  diccrc  iiudii'mnt" — »  case  of  hearsay 
evidence.  In  p.  220,  in  NorthumptonRhire,  the  phrase  is  ap]»lied  to 
lauds  granted  by  William  to  on  Engliabman  ;  "  Hitnc  terrara  rex 
W.  concessit  Godaino.''  The  holder  T.  11.  E.  waa  Oslat;  the  White, 
who  mny  either  have  Iwen  Oodwine'a  father  or  an  ant«w*sor  of  any 
other  kind.     Compare  other  coses  in  ii,  135,  186. 

The  same  phrase  ih  tipiilied  to  the  Kind's  coufinuation  of  the 
grants  of  othrrs.  Thus  in  ii.  158  A  we  find  a  grant  of  Ralph  of 
Norfolk  to  Saint  Benc't  of  Holme,  in  which  tlie  confimnitioii  of  the 
King  was  at  least  pretended  ;  "  In  Hobuiat  i.  sochemanniw  RadulH 
StaTra  clx.  acraa,  et  jacet  in  Hovetuna  quain  Jtjtdiilfua  comes  dedit 
flancto  Benedicto  cum  uxort*  sua,  concedentc  i-ege,  ut  dicit  abbas." 
Just  alwr^  in  158,  is  tmother  notice  of  Ralph  the  Statler,  ami 
of  another  gift  of  his  son  Ralph  the  Earl  to  Saint  Bcne't,  "tum 
uxore  Bua,  ut  dicit  abbas."  At  the  other  end  of  England,  at  96  6 
of  the  first  volume,  William  of  Falaise  holds  lands  in  Somerset — 
Worsprium',  seemingly  Woodspring.  the  site  of  the  future  piiory 
fouudeil  in  expiHtiou  of  the  death  of  Saint  Thomai* — "concessii 
regis  W. ; "  but  it  is  added.  "  Serlo  Borci  dedit  ei  cum  sua  filia." 
So  in  176  the  phraee  is  applied  to  "William's  confirmntinn  of  a 
grant  made  by  Ralph  of  Toesuy  to  tlie  church  of  Saint  Taurinus, 
no  doubt  at  Evreux,  which  held  its  lauds  on  a  very  favourable 
tenure;  '* Tenet  S.  Taurinui*  iiit.  hidas  quietas  eb  sotutas  ab  omni 
consuetudine  qum  regi  attinet,  sicut  ipse  W.  rex  conce^isit  quando 
Radulfus  eas  saucto  dedit."  Cf.  the  tenure  of  ^thelnotb  at  Piltou 
in  Somerset  in  p.  90,  that  of  the  Abbey  of  CoiineilleH  in  p.  166, 
ant]  that  of  Ewias  by  jKlfred  of  Marlborough  in  p.  186.  It  is 
yet  more  curious  when,  in  ii,  263,  an  English  priest  unraed  Cole- 
beru  builds  a  church  by  the  King's  leave,  tlte  King  stipulating  for 
spiritual  advantages  to  himself  as  the  price  of  the  permission  ; 
"  Feeit  (.'olebemus  t[uaudam  ecclesiaiii  Sancti  Nicolai  concessu 
regis,  et.  si  rex  concedit,  dnbit  :tx.  iicra^  et  idco  cantat  missam 
unaquaquo  ebdomada  et  psalterium  pro  r^e."  Among  other 
gifts  for  kindred  purposes  we  muy  mention  lands  at  Scaldwcll  in 
Northamptonshire  (222)  which  bad  belonged  to  Eatl  .^Clfgar;  "W. 
Rex  dedit  Sancto  Kdmoudo  pro  anima  Hathildis  regiuffi."  And 
again  in  Exon,   [4;    "Monachus    dc  Sec  retluuit  geldora   de    x. 


bidls  quse  datie  fiicnint  pro  anuns  ren:iu(r."  lu  Exon,  20  (cf.  tdI. 
iv.  p.  614),  it  is  alle^M  of  certain  Iftud^,  "  Rcgisam  p^nlimABifc  pru 
anima  llicaitli  filii  sui "  For  otbera  among  the  emlleas  canw  in 
which  "cunccJore"  a»d  ite  dorivBtiN'es,  or  tlw  equal  words  "dar*," 
"  donum,"  and  Uie  like,  are  used,  see  56,  101,  133,  135,  176,  180, 
184,  219  6,  23a,  246,  u.  210.  The  aume  plirawj  of  "  CDOceaaUB  **  U 
also  applied  tu  grants  made,  not  hy  AVillinm  Uiiuadf.  but  hy  hh 
predeoeBSor  £a<livunl.  uiid  even  hy  Hurold  in  his  character  uf  £dJ'l. 
See  ii.  3106,  311. 

The  phrase  on  the  other  etde  whicli  answers  to  "  coneederc  "  and 
"dare"  is  "recipere"  and  "accippre."  See,  for  instance,  164,  173, 
1856,  ii.  57,  and  other  places.  In  173  it  is  epcciallr  marked  of 
a  lonjfhip  in  Worcestershire  that  "  Elilredus  arcliiepiscopus  Jure 
accepit."  But  this  in  not  a  grant  from  the  King,  but  a  re- 
covery of  lundd  from  a  tonaut  named  Omiric.  In  another  pUce 
(646)  we  get  the  curious  phrase  "incaute  accepit"  applied  to  a 
hoKling  of  Ernulf  of  Hesdin  in  the  borough  of  Malme>bury.  Thia 
of  courbo  marks  some  unintentional  irregularity ;  but  the  effect 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  would  be  the  same  as  when  we  read  of 
lands  btlil  by  Toustiiin  the  son  of  Rolf  l^etween  Wye  and  Usk, 
that  *•  catumniiuitur  pntpoiiti  regis,  dice nt<'H  quod  eas  Turatinus  siue 
dono  aasumpsil"  So  the  abbey  of  Montuburg  in  the  dioce»«  uf 
Coutanoes  (see  NeuntriH  Pia,  672)  hoUU  of  the  King  (91)  "nnum 
mauerium  dono  Nigelli  Medici."  Tins  had  been  held  T.  It.  K.  by 
"  Spirtcs  presbyter,"  seemingly  him  of  whose  prcliend  at  Shrews- 
bury CO  curious  a  tale  is  told  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  Ed.  2).  Tliia 
''dunum  regi?,"  wbeu  applied  to  the  grunts  of  anotlier,  ia  mach 
tlie  sunie  as  the  *' jussus  regis,"  the  lack  of  wliich  is  noted  in  the 
case  of  a  grant  of  £ngelric  in  ii.  14  (sec  vol.  iv.  p.  726).  This 
"jussus"  becomes  in  Kxuu  "praxjeittum,"  as  in  p.  3,  where 
Wulfwig  holds  a  hide  of  land  "ijnam  E.  vicecoines  [Eadward  of 
tSalistbury]  dcdit  sibi  pra;cepto  regis."  Lastly,  in  one  case  wc  bear 
of  a  process  which  must  often  have  gone  before  "juberc,''  "dare," 
or  '*  concedere, "  but  which  soumlH  na  if  we  had  wandered  into  the 
reign  of  the  British  Solomon.  One  -Elfric  (ii.  176  i),  who  held  hLs 
thirty  acres  under  the  Thegn  Stigaud,  "utiugavit,  et  pnepoaitua 
regis  Ulkctel  eaiiiivit  terrani  in  nianu  regis,  et  Kogerus  Bigot 
roffttvit  [begged]  a  rege,  et  coucessit  ei," 
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Many  other  entries,  witLoiit  using  tl>c  mnw  formal  language, 
show  none  tlie  \cs»  [ilaiuly  Eiuw  fully  it  wiis  lii-Ul  tliat  all  land  Imd 
passed  to  the  King,  autl  could  be  held  only  by  his  ^aut.  lu  the 
case  of  the  foreign  grantee  this  i«  self-evident.  But  in  many  cases 
where  Englitthineu  are  smil  to  have  lund»  graiitetl  them  by  WilUuni, 
it  u  clear  that  their  own  funner  estates  are  spoken  of.  Tlius  of 
Cetyl  in  Sussex  (24);  "  Hanc  conceiisit  ci  W.  rex."  In  220; 
**  Hanc  terrain  rex  W,  concesfit  Gudwino."  In  218  h  it  is  said  of 
lands  in  Bedfordshire  held  by  Englibh  officers  of  the  Kiitg,  "  Has 
vi.  tenas  appoimit  Radnlfus  Talgelxjse  in  miniiiterio  regis  ipando 
vicecomcs  fuit;  non  enim  fuerunt  ibi  T.  11.  E.  Qui  eas  nunc  habent 
conccBfiioue  regis  ienent,  sicut  dicuut."  lu  some  c&se»  tlie  grant  is 
distinctly  marked  as  a  restoration.  Tlius  a  King's  Thegn  named 
Brihtric,  in  GlouccstcrHhirc  (not  the  funiotm  Brilitric),  I'joby  holds 
tnro  hides  which  he  hod  himself  held  T.  K.  E.  and  two  which  had 
been  held  by  Ordrie.  It  is  added,  '"  Rex  W.  utrantqiio  cidem 
Brictric  concessit  pergcns  in  Xormaniani."  On  which  of  AVilliani'a 
voyages  thither  we  ure  left  to  guess.  In  a  lIunipBhirc  story 
{40  b)  we  fee  a  man  Inijang  his  lands  of  the  King,  which  again 
ranie  into  the  King's  hands,  either  by  confiscation  or  death ; 
"  Mcdictfltem  hiijus  hida;  Iinbuit  Tnvi  per  Willelmnm  comitem, 
et  alitim  juirtem  per  ^eaniam  xvam  IiabuU  e  r&je,  et  per  hoc 
quod  Tovi  tenuit  hanc  teirani  liabet  modo  cpiscopus  per  douuin 
regis."  So  in  il  174  &  wc  read  of  ."Klfwig  of  Thetford  (t^ec  below 
in  Note  P.),  "  Hoc*  Uberus  jthat  is  of  course  the  lord's  rights  over 
them]  dedit  rex  Alwio  dc  Tedfordo  cnra  terris  sois."  In  ii,  338  b 
Northman  holds  Saxmnndham  in  Suflr<.>llc  (»f  Hogrr  Bigod,  which  he 
had  binwelf  held  T.  II.  E.  It  i*  added,  "  Hoc  uuum  mancrium  de 
tribus,  quffi  rex  reddidit  Normaiino,  et  modo  tenet  de  Rogerio." 
(This  is  perhaps  the  Northman  son  of  Tbored  who  al«o  receives  a 
grant  of  "  liberi  homines"  from  William,  ii.  348  It,  349  h.)  North- 
man received  hia  lands  hack  again,  but  only  by  submitting  to  hold 
them  of  a  Norman  over-lord.  Here  the  process  is  described  which 
in  many  other  cases  is  taken  for  granted. 

We  have  aometimes  wandereil  a  goo<l  way  from  the  subject  of 
the  King's  writ  and  seal,  hut  all  these  cases  illustrate  the  process 
by  which  the  lands  of  England,  whether  granted  Imck  to  their 
former  owners  or  granted  away  to  somebody  else,  were  equally,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  gift  from  Ihe  King.     Tlic  esj5cntt«l  thing  in 
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ail  CB6C8  was  the  "  conceRsus  "  or  "  doDuni  "  of  tlie  King. 
"conceseuB"  or  "donura"  might  be  umde  without  a  written  docu-j 
ment,  by  a  personal  investiture  by  the  "liberator"  or  **famuliiB| 
rogia."     But  tht  written  docuraeut,  the  "  brevia  ot  eigillum  regis," 
was  the  surest  evidence  of  lawful  possession.     (Cf.   pHlgrave  ou 
the  King's  Council,  pp.  ii,  r8.)     In  all  this,  as  usual,  there  was 
practical    innovation,    but    no    formal    ehange.      The    grants    of 
William  are  the  same  in  their  matter  and  in  their  fomi  as  the 
grants  of  earlier  Kings.     Men  were  used  to  eonfiscations ;   they  J 
were  used  to  grants  at  the  Kini;;'s  hands.     The  novelty  lay  in  the 
confiscation  of  all  the  lay  holdings  in  England  at  a  stroke,  and  in 
the  l^al  subtlety  by  which  even  the  man  who  had  not  bocu  di»- 
tnrbed  in  his  a^^tual  possession  was  still  held  to  have  suffered  a  ctm* 
structive  ftirfciturc  for  a  constructive  treason,  by  which  he  waa 
driven  to  have  the  old  tenure  of  his  lands  wipe<l  out,  and  to  huld 
them  by  a  new  grant,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  bounty  of  a  foreign 
King. 

NOTE  K.   p.  29. 

NOTICRS  or   OUTLAWRT   U«   DOMBSDAT. 


Fob  other  cases  iu  which  we  distinctly  hear  of  outlawry,  whether 
from  Domesday  or  elsewhere,  see  that  of  Scnlpiu  in  vol.  iv.  p.  354, 
of  Azor  of  Worcestershire,  ubove,  p.  743,  of  tuidric  of  Norfolk   in 
vol  lit.  p.  7x7,  &ud  the  Btory  of  Lisoia  in  toL  It.  p.  286,  where  it 
looks  ver}*  much  ns  if  Lisois  had  seized  the  vacant  laud  without 
the  King's  writ  and  seal.     So  one  Wulfward  held  ludf  a  hide  of 
land  of  King  Kadword  near  the  city  of  Gloucester,  wliich  00  its 
owner's  outlawry'  was  given  by  Williiim  Fitx-Oslwm  to  his  cook 
(162  If) ;  "  Hajif  dedit  W.  cornea  cuidam  coquo  suo  ;  Ulnuanl  enim 
utlag  {actus  eat."   In  ii.  24  we  read,  '*In  hacvLUa  erat  i.  liber  borao 
de  XXX.  aeris  et  udlagnvit ;  modo  homines  Sueni  aeccpcrunt  (errani 
et  adhuc  tentiut."     This  again  looks  like  an  illegal  '*  occuj)atio  " 
by  the  Shcrifi^s  underlings.     80  in  ii.  98  there  is  another  story, 
iu  which  foifeited  land  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  reeve.  Orim 
by   name,   through  the  favour  of  Swegens  father  Bobcrt  when 
Sheriff;  "  Hida  est  ima  de  hoininibus  forisfaetis  erga  regem  qoam 
|>ost    adventum    regis   addidit  Grim    ad  suam    aliam   terram    per 
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R.  filiura  Wiman;  vicecou litem,  siciit  ipse  0.  dicit."    In  another  case 
directly  after,  one  G^dmau  forfeiU  "ct  uoii  piituit  cmendari,  dedit 
ftutem  Oriinua  regi  pro  eo  xxx.  Eolidus  et  per  Uccntiain  Huberti 
de  Purtu  tenet  terram/'     So  iu  ii.  274  a  freeman  named  Gcxlwine 
held  also  thirty  aerea,  a  common  ftnioiuit  iu  Eost-Au|^lin,  of  whom 
all  that  we  read  is  *'qui  post  ut!a^'«vit."     It  does  not  follow  that 
all  these  outlanTies  ueed  have  been  injlicteil  for  political  causes. 
In  ii.  66  6,  wo  find  an  Essex  man  dei)rived  of  his  laud  for  a  i-ohljerv, 
which  land  of  course  went  to  Llie  Crown,  hut  was  presently  seized  by 
a  stranger,  whoRC  odd  surname  »taiidei  uhnosL  as  if  it  had  reference  to 
hifl  exploit;    "  VTnuni  hidam    teuuit  uiius  libcr  homo  qui   poetea 
forisfecit  earn,  quia  furatus  est,  et  fuit  in  mann  regis,  sctl  HobertUM 
Ln6C'ivu8  invasit,  at  hnndreda  testatur."     In  another  wise,  the  con- 
fi»catiou    for   robbery   was   accom|Minivd   by   death,    but    whethei* 
contrary   to   William's  rule  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  635)  by   the   himds 
of  the  executioner  is  not  clear.     Of  other  lands  in  'Ehhgx  it  is  said 
(ii.  2  6),   '•  Quas    tenuit   unus   fubcr  T.  K.  E.   qui   propter   latro- 
cinium  interfectus  fuit,  et  pnepoBttua  regis  addidit  ilium  terram 
Imic   manerio."     "Latrociuium"  may    possibly    mean   a   putiiotic 
riaiug   against   King   William.     Lastly,   a  Suffolk    stor)-    (310  i) 
of  outlawry  in  the  dap  of  Eadward  ie  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions, both   of  the  nature  of  commcDdation  and  of  the  constant 
practice  of  conBscation  uf  land  oa  a  penalty.     The  pHeauge  is  as 
follows ; 

"  Hie  Edncufi  commendatus  fuit  Edrico  de  Laxefolda  ante- 
cpssori  Kotberti  Malet  priuafjuam  res  E.  obisset.  Postes  udln- 
gavit  Edricus;  rex  E.  saislvit  totam  auam  terram.  Postea  eoucilintuf* 
est  regi  E.  et  concesnit  ei  terram  suam ;  dedit  etiam  brevem  et 
sigillura  ut  quicunque  de  fiuis  liberia  commendatis  bomiuibua  ad 
eum  vellent  redire,  suo  eonccssu  redirent.  Hunc  Edi-icmm  saisivit 
R.  E.  in  sua  mann.  Poetea  non  vidit  buudret  ut  ud  KiJrieum 
dominura  euum  retliret ;  sed  tunc  ipse  dicit  et  offert  judicium 
quod  rediit  et  lil>oro8  hominca  quos  Imbet  sub  ee  commendutoa 
tenet,  et  ex  eis  revocat  Robertura  warant." 

Another  reference  to  Eadric's  outlawry  is  found  in  ii.  313.  Tlie 
laud  which  Stanwine  had  held  T.  K.  E.  was  now  hold  by  Fulehred, 
a  tenant  of  Robert  Malet.  "Hio  Stuiuluus  fuit  cummeudutua 
E<lrico  antcccssori  Roberli  postea  quam  utlagasset,  et  j)08t  futt 
homo   Haraldi  die  qu&   Rex   E.   fuit   virus  et    mortaua,    sicut 
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hundred  dicit.  Stanulnus  solus  dicit  quod  fuit  bomo  Edrici 
ronceggit  lieralJi  die  qu5  rex  E.  obiit,  et  offerl  judicium."  Here 
the  point  at  issue  is  uot  clear.  Stanwine's  story  may  point  to 
a  restoration  of  Eadric  from  outlawry  by  Harold's  favour.  Ead- 
ric's  outlawry  appears  again  in  3426;  "  Qodricus  presb^'ter  com- 
mendatus  Edrici  T.  R.  E.  antequam  ee  utlagavit,  et,  postqaam  se 
utlagavit,  fuit  bomo  Normanni."  In  this  part  of  Domewlay  are 
many  notices  both  of  Eadnc  of  Lfkxfield  and  of  the  other  Eadric 
who  had  commended  himself  to  bim.  See  especially  313,  313  b, 
318  6.  In  313  we  find  a  curiouf*  combination  of  rights  of  difTereiit 
lords  over  a  man  and  his  wife ; 

"  Blacheman  fait  homo  Edrict,  et  commcndationem  habuit  de  eo, 
et  rex  sokani ;  sed  uxor  istius  bominis  fuit  homo  Stigandi  epiacopi, 
et  comniendationcm  habuit  de  muliere." 

Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  person  subject  Ut 
forfeiture  is  a  Nominn,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the  outlawry 
of  any  Nonnan  is  distinctly  recorded.  Notices  of  the  forfeiture  of 
Earl  Ralph,  who  practically  cornea  under  the  same  head  as  the 
Normans,  come  over  and  over  again  in  the  second  volume.  In  U. 
1586  wc  find  the  forfeiture  of  a  foreign  follower  of  William, 
Hurofrcy  of  Saint  Omer,  in  ii.  407  h  that  of  Walter  of  Douai, 
who  elsewhere  appcara  as  a  great  land-owner,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
Walter  of  Dol  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  second  volnme. 
These  are  cases  not  of  outlawry,  hnt  simply  of  forfeiture.  In 
n>me  cases  it  was  mere  local  forfeiture,  which  could  be  redeemed 
by  a  customary  pA}*ment,  as  in  the  famous  cases  in  after  days  re- 
corded in  the  Lives  of  Saint  Thomas  (Roger,  133  ;  William  F.  S. 
33a;  Gamier,  52).  This  is  plainer  still  when  in  ii.  2766  we 
find  a  forfeiture  of  William  of  Warren  himself.  Here  of  course 
there  was  no  outlawry  and  no  general  forfeiture;  bat  the  cafe 
shows  how  strictly  the  law  was  carried  out  in  the  time  of 
William. 

The  opposite  phrase  to  "outlaw"  is  "inlaw.'*  We  find  the 
phrase  in  Domesday,  ii,  277  ;  a  uamelei^s  man  is  '^exlex,"  whom 
presently  "Aluuius  [of  whom  aee  more  iu  Note  P.]  fecit  il- 
legem." 
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NOTE  L.  p.  30. 

NoTiCKS  OP  Wives  and  Daughters  in  Domesday. 

Maxt  caflC9  in  the  Survey  show  how  part  of  a  coufiscated 
estate  was  fionietimos  allowed  to  be  held  by  tho  wi<low  of  a  former 
owner.  Thus  in  p.  69  the  land  of  a  certain  jlClfwig  is  granted  to 
Eadword  of  Salisbury,  but  it  is  added,  "cnjus  uxor  ibidem  t«net 
hidam  dimidiam  de  rege."  In  p,  70  a  widow  holds  her  husband's 
whole  estate  as  an  under-tenant ;  *'  Edricus  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  et  uxor 
ejus  tenet  modo  de  Emulfo ;"  and  directly  after,  "eadem  oxot* 
Edrici  tenet  de  Kmulfo  Calestone;  vir  ejus  tenuit  T.  R.  E."  It 
iR  less  clear  what  was  the  history  of  a  small  holding  which  a 
widow  in  Hertfordshire  (136  i)  held  of  Robert  of  Mortain.  But 
when  we  read,  "banc  terrani  tenuit  IngelricuR  de  terra  .  .  , 
quam  sumpsit  comes,"  we  stispect  one  of  Roljert's  violent  diapos- 
seesions.  In  13a  6  we  see  two  women  in  the  same  shire,  one  named 
Leofgtfu,  and  another  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  widow 
of  Ese^r  the  Staller,  laid  under  burthens  to  which  they  were  not 
legally  bound ; 

"  Hoc  mancrium  tenuit  Leveva  de  Heraldo  comite  et  vendere 
poiuit  absque  ejus  lieenti^.  In  sen'itio  regis  invenitnr  i.  avcram 
et  inwRi-dum,  ned  injuste  et  ;wr  w'm,  ut  ecyra  testatur.  De  bis  ii. 
hidis  tenet  quffdam  vidua  femina  Asgnri  i.  hidam  de  rege  pro  1. 

manerio Eadem  femina  tenuit  hoc  mancrium  T.  R.  E.  de 

Heraldo  comite,  et  potuit  vendere  abpque  ejus  licentia,  et  injuste  per 
vim  in\'eniclMitur  i.  averam  et  iuwardum  in  ser^'itio  regis,  ut  scyra 
t«8tatur.  Heec  ii.  maneria  npposuit  Ilbertua  in  Hiz  quando  cnit 
vicecomes  testante  huudivt." 

"  Hauc  terram  tenuit  Leveva  de  Heraldo  comite  et  vendere 
potoit.  Ilbertus  apposuit  in  Linleia  suo  manerio  dum  esset 
vicecomes.  Po»tquam  \'it:econiitatum  perdidit,  Petrus  de  Valonges 
et  Radulphus  Talgebosc  tulenint  ab  eo  et  posuerunt  in  Hiz,  ut  tota 
scyra  testatur,  quie  non  jacuit  lite  T.  R.  E.  nee  aliquam  consuetu- 
dinem  reddidit" 

In  the  former  case  the  Sheriff  Ilbert  had  loaded  the  lands  of 
Leofgifu  and  the  widow  with  the  burthens  of  "avera,"  or  a  day's 
work  of  the  plough  (Kclbam,  159),  and  of  "inwards,"  or  (ib.  240) 
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ft  supply  of  men  to  aHcud  the  Sheriff.     In  the  second  he  had  added 
her  lamlA  to  his  own  ostftto.     In  p.  32  there  is  a  stgnificaiit  entry 
of  a  hide  of  land — "hida  libera" — which  Hugh  of  Port  held  auder 
Bishop  Odo  in  Surrey,  "et  qurcdam  femina  de  eo."      And  it  is 
noted,  "quando  Hugo  hanc  terram  saiHivit,  uon  hahuit  iiide  lil)erfi- 
torcm  vcl  brevein  regia,  sicui  hundred  testatur."     Thia  looks  as  if 
Hugh  of  Port  also  had  i^educed  a  woman   who  held  in  her  ova 
ri^'bt  tu  hold   as  his  tenant.      Tlie   ease   uf  Thored's   daughters 
has  been  mentioned  above.  Much  the  same  wtiB  the  fate  of  "Eddeva 
puella,  homo  Stigandi  archiepiscopi,"  whose  land  in  Hertfordshire 
(134  b)  bad  pafi«ed  to  a  tenant  of  Odo.    In  77  6,  the  binds  in  Dorset 
wliicb  had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  of  the  King  by  Mbxieer  and  iElf- 
weard,  who  "  non  poterant  cum  ista  terra  ire  ad  quemlibet  domi* 
num."  were  afterwards  held  of  King  AVilliam  by  Roger  Amndel, 
and  at  the  time  of  tlie  Survey  belonged  to  the  Now  Minster.     But 
part  of  the  land  was  still  held  by  *'i.  miles  et  quedam  vidua," 
almost  certainly  the  widow,  and  perhapa  the  son,  of  a  former  owner. 
So  in    90  b  Oodgifii   holds  one   hide   of  tho   abbey  of  Glastou* 
bury;  "vir  ejus  tcuuit  T.  K.  E.  ncc  poterat  ab  ceclesia  separari." 
Of  lauds  iu  Lindeuey  (341  ^  it  is  said,  "Episcopus  Dunelmensis  habct 
inedietiktem,   et  Uluiet  et  uxor  ejus  aliam  de  rege  babent.      Tota 
heec  terra  fuit  matris  uxoris  ejus  ;"  but  it  is  presently  added  to  the 
words  "pars  Uluiet,"  "episcopus  clamat.*'     This  man,  who  kept 
half  his  mother-in-law's  estate,  was  more  lucky  than  another  in  the 
same  shire  (365  h),  who  was  wholly  dis^toaseSHed  along  with  his  atep- 
mothcr{"Ainar  etnoverca  ejus")  in  favour  of  Oilo  the  Crossbon'nian. 
In  ii.  1 88  we  get  a  whole  family  history ;  "In  eadem  i.  Ii1>era  femina 
sub  snteceasorc  Godrici  commendata  tautum  T.  R.  E,  xxx.  acras 
terree,  et  ex  hoc  crnt  Godricus  saisitns  quando  R  [Ralph  of  Wader] 
forisfecit,  et  ex  dcbito  reddcbat  ci  v.  solidos,  et  quidani  homo  Hogerii 
commendatus  tantum,  filius  ejusdeni  mulieris,  manehat  in  eadem 
terra  cum  matre  sua,  et  ideo  Ro^erius  revocat  dimidiam  terram. 
£t  pater  ejus<lem  hominis  hahuit  in  alio  loco  aliam  terram  Hberam 
sub   antcceBSuro   Rogerii   commcndutus   tantum."     A  remarkable 
entry  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon  (203)  has  been  quoted  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  223,     On  the  other  hand,  besides  wives  who  kept  part  of  tlie 
estates  of  their  husbands,  some  husbands  seem  tu  bold  by  something 
like  the  cuurtci^y  of  England.     Thus  among  the  lands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (40)  we  read,  "Eldred  tenet  de  episcojio  CbelmestoM; 
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femiim  sua  icniiit  T.  R.  E.  .  .  .  non  potuit  ire  quo  voJuit;"  and 
in  p.  42  &,  atnon^  the  tenants  of  the  New  Minster,  is  the  nnme  of 
another  Eiildrtd  with  the  note,  "Uxor  ejus  tcnuit  in  doteT.  R.  E." 
Lastly,  as  not  indeed  Itenriug  cm  tlio  relations  of  hu5ilmmlK  and  wives, 
hut  as  tihowiiig  the  treatment  of  women,  and  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  property  under  these  constant  changes,  we  get  in  ii.  264  h 
the  plaintive  petition  of  a  poor  nun,  who  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  uf  Htilph  of  Wuder  had  lost  the  four  ncres  of  land  which  hhc 
held  of  him  ;  "  lu  Sinthinga  calumniatur  quanlam  pauper  mouialis 
iiii.  acras  teme  quas  ilia  teiiuit  bub  Radulfo  tarn  ante  et  post- 
quani  &c  forefeciBse,  et  ita  tt^tutur  hundret,  et  I»ac  revocat  ex  dono 
regis  ad  feudum  suura.** 

Tlio  treatment  of  widows  suggests,  though  not  exactly  coming 
under  the  head  of  con^Bcation,  a  piece  of  &mily  history  which 
turns  up  in  several  places.  One  "Wulfn*ard  (perhaps  Wulfward  the 
White,  sec  aliove,  p.  745)  held  lands  of  the  Lady  Ead^^yth  twth  in 
Somerset  (87)  and  in  Buckingliamshire  (153).  So  <lid  his  wife 
Eadgjib  or  Eadgifu  (147);  "Hoc  manerium  tcnuit  Eddedu  <le 
regina  Eddcva  ;"  and  directly  after,  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddeva 
uxor  Lluuardi " — which  shows  how  the  names  Eudgyth  and  Ead- 
gifu  were  confounded  (see  vol.  ili.  p.  764).  Wulfward  died  after 
the  coming  of  'William,  and  the  Lady  gave  to  his  sou-iu-law 
iElfsige  tlie  estate  which  he  had  held  of  her,  and  two  other  estates 
of  her  own.  In  the  Survey  (153)  ^Elfsige  holds  all  three,  with  these 
notes  attached  to  each;  "Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddid  regina,  et  ipsa 
dedit  eidem  Alsi  post  adventum  regis  W."  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit 
Wluuurd  homo  regiuie  Eddid  T.  R.  E.  et  ipsa  dedit  huic  Al^i  cum  fdist 
Wluum-di."  ''  Hauc  termm  aumpsit  cum  uxore  sua."  ^Ifsige  and 
his  wife  were  exceptionally  lucky,  perhaps  out  of  respect  to  the 
memor}'  of  their  benefactress.  But  the  widow  of  Wulfward  did 
not  fare  so  well.  She  btill  kept  (87)  one  hide  in  Somerset,  but  her 
Buckinghamshire  estate  had  pa^ed  to  Walter  Giffard. 

Several  notices  in  the  second  volume,  like  those  of  the  wives  of 
Scalpin  (Boe  vol.  iv.  p.  254)  and  Bishop yEthchmcr  (see  vol.  iv.p.  335), 
illustrate  the  treatment  of  women  during  the  conRscatiun,  though 
they  arc  not  all  cases  of  a  provision  made  for  widows.  In  p.  40  ft 
Wisgar,  an  "antecessor"  of  Richard  Fitz-Couut,  appears  with  a  long 
train  of  dependants,  among  whom  wc  find  "in  tempore  regis  Eduuardi 
fuenmt  r.  sochemanni  quos  tenuit  Wisgarus  Uluuiuus  et  ii.  sorores 
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cju8  ill  Colun  .  .  .  isti  non  potcrunt  rcccdere  a  socS  Wi^ari."  The 
riyhts  of  Uie  sifltera  had  vatuBhcd  as  utterly  rb  those  of  Wingar. 
In  360  thcro  is  the  account  of  cue  ^^thelric  who  heltl  lands  in 
Suffolk  T.  R.  E.,  but  it  is  added,  "hanc  ten-am  idcu  tenet  abfaaii 
[S,  Edmundi]  quod  ille  Ailricus  accepit  uxorem  T.  R,  E.  quse  hanc 
terrnm  teuebat  liberc  in  socA  rcgi»,  scd  abbas  revocat  socam  de 
done  regis." 


NOTE  M.  p.  31. 

Gbaitts  of  Alx8  in  Domssdat. 

Op  that   class  of  entries  in  which  land  is  said  to  be   giwD 
ill   alms,    most   UEually  by  'Williain    liiiusclf  but    sometimes    by 
uthei-s,  we   bare   already  Been   several    ingtances.     The   receiTers 
are  sometimes  priests  or  ecclet«iastical  bodies,  sometimes  women, 
sometimes  men  ;    in  some  cases,  men  who  were  made  olijcets  of 
I'iuirity  by  some  iuErmity.     Even  here  the  grant  was  sometimes 
simply  the  restoration  of  property  which  had  been  held   by  tbe 
grantee  or  his  father.     In   Somerset  (gi  6)   two   cases   of  alms 
to  women  stand  close  together.     The  fintt  is  "  Kddida  monialis  '* 
i^e  also  Exon,   178);   and  then  **dMm  nonnie"  (see  also  Exon, 
179).     In  1696,  amoug  the  lands  of  Toustain  the  son  of  Rolf  in 
Gloucestei-shire,  Tofig  had  held  five  hides  T.  R.  E. ;  it  is  adiled,  "de 
hac   terrd  tenet  Tovi  ii.  hidas  elemosini   r^s  W."      In    33a  6, 
"  Huardus,"  a  tenant  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  holds  one  carucato 
"de  ulemofjiua  regis  (juam  habct  iu  vadiinonio."    In  218  comes  the 
Beilford  burgess  quoted  in  p.  789.     In  Warwickshire  {244)  is  a 
heading   of   "elemosinte    regis,"    among  which    Lcofgifn,    a    nun 
("  Leveve   monialis"),  holds  three  hiilea  which  had  belonged   to 
Godgifu  the  wife  of  Leofric,  and  five  liides  are  held  of  the  King 
in  alma  by  one  Eadgjlb,  who  had  herself  held  them  T.  R.  E.     So 
in  Exon,  327,  a  namok-ss  woman  holds  half  a  liide,  secmiugly  an 
usual  quantity  for  a  gift  iu  alms;  "Quas  dedit  illi  W.  [not  King 
William,  but  Walscin  of  Douay]  in  eleniosina."     Among  gifts  to 
churches,  we  find  in  Exon,  176  etscqq., a  whole  string  of  grants  in  idms 
to  great  churciies  in  England  and  Normandy ;  in  203  A  Earl  Widtheof, 
and  in  185  Walter  of  Lacy,  give  alms  to  Saint  Mary  of  Liucohi. 
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These  are  alma  only  in  the  apeciiJ  sense  spoken  of  in  tlic  text. 
The  entry  in  ii.  24  6,  "  ad  cccleaiam  hujus  mauci-ii  jacent  xxx.  ocrif 
quaa  vicini  doilenirit  in  elemo&iua,"  is  a  curious  case  of  local  endow- 
ment, but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  Uie  confisejitiitn  under  Willisin. 
So  at  Tateshall  in  Yorkshire,  316  6,  we  get  the  entry,  "  lufra  hanc 
metam  continetur  clemoaina  pauponnn."  Cf.  ii.  291  h.  Casen 
where  individual  priests  received  lands  in  ahns  will  be  fuund  in 
22,  68  &,  1006,  104,  231,  370,  371,  ii.  3  &,  4,  Exon  461.  In 
this  Ust  cose  the  alms  were  given  by  Matilda,  and  the  property 
was  not  ecclesiastical  but  hereditary,  the  entrj'  being,  "  Sa^iiinus 
presbyter  habet  i.  maneionem  qure  vocatur  Birigc  quam  tenuit 
quidam  avunculus  suur,  qui  cum  tcrrd  Bud  poterat  Iro  ad  quein- 
libet  dominum  die  qua  rex  E.  fuit  vi^nis  et  mortuua.  .  .  .  Uanc 
dedit  M.  regina  huic  prcsb}-tero  in  clemosind."  In  218  6  another 
priest,  Thurkill,  keeps  his  lands  iu  alms  by  a  spiritual  tenure  ; 
"  Istemet  tunc  tenuit  ct  cui  voluit  vcndcrc  fvotuit,  rex  vero  W. 
sibi  postea  in  elcmoBin^  concessit,  nnde  pro  aiiimfi  rogia  et  regiiiiB 
onmi  bebdomade  ii.  feria  missam  pcrsolvit."  (Cf.  Colebern  iu 
p.  795-)  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  meant  when  wu 
read  in  the  outlying  paii  of  Gloucestershii'c  between  Wye  and  Usk 
(162),  "lo  elemosina  regis  est  una  villa  qnee  pro  aninia  ejus 
reddit  ecclesisB  ad  fcEtum  S.  Martini  ii.  porcos  et  c.  panes  cum 
cervisia."  Therp  in  a  ca&e  of  partial  ref*titution  in  Somerset  in  916, 
which  is  given  more  fully  in  Exon  i8o  ;  "Godeuuinus  habct  dimi- 
diam  hidam  in  illS  mansione  qnio  vocatur  Ragiol  do  regc  in  elerao- 
sin^.  Ule  idem  qui  priiirt  habuit  tntam  inansionem  e&  die  qua  I'ex 
E.  fuit  livus  et  mortuus."  Iu  118  Mntilda  grants  alms,  not  tu  a 
priest  but  to  a  King's  Thegn,  "  Aluuard  Mcrt."  One  or  two  uiUR's 
awaken  npecial  curiosity,  as  that  of  the  blind  man  in  Nottingham* 
Khire  (see  vol,  iv.  p.  197).  Anttther  recorded  mutilation  may  per- 
hnps  ca!T>'  us  back  to  the  days  of  Cnut  and  the  hostages  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  407,  and  p.  7 1 9, Ed.  2).  AVo  read  once  in  1006,  and  twice  in  Exon, 
77,  4<56,  of  one  Eadric  who  had  lost  a  limb  T.  II.  E.  or  earlier,  who 
had  received  hia  lands  in  alms  from  Eadward,  and  whose  son 
Eadward  still  held  them  under  William ;  "Tenuit  ia  elemosina  de 
ri'ge  E.  Eildricua  niancus,  et  modo  tenet  earn  de  regc  W.  Eil- 
wurdiifi  filius  cjusdera  Ed<lrici."  So  one  Agcnulf  held  lands  which 
his  father  had  held  iu  alms  of  King  Eadwai'd  (68  b);  "Pater  ejua 
tenuit  de  rege  E.  in  elemosina.'*     Iu  ii.  107  b  the  right  of  a  cJmreh 
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to  alma  is  disputed ;  "  In  Colecestra  est  qtuedam  ccclesia  »ncli 
Petri  qiiam  tcuueruiit  ii.  pnwliitfri  tempore  R.  E.  in  olemosina 
VQ^'is  .  .  .  de  hue  elcmostun  reclniimt  Rohertus  filitis  Hjululfi  de 
Hatingis  iii.  partes  et  Gudo  dapifer  tenet  quartatn,  ct  kcmiKire 
R.  K.  reddebant  coDHUotudtnctn  ct  mtxlo  noQ  pcddit,"  In  ii.  133, 
133  ^j  t'Wo  priofltfl  in  Norfolk  Imld  suvi-rally  forty  and  Ihirty  ocm 
'*  in  elemoayna,"  hy  the  tenure  of  ginging  three  maasea  weekly, 
which  in  the  latter  case  ore  distinctly  said  to  bo  "pro  reg^"  or 
**  regiiitt."  Among  foreijipa  ahnnnien  we  hear  in  Hertfordshire 
(1326)  of  ''Francigena  [sec  alx>ve,  p.  759]  elemosinariuB  re^a," 
who  however  is  reckoned  on  a  ro}!*!  manor  after  the  bordnrs, 
eottani,  and  »Iuves.  But  another  stranger,  Ascelin,  who  held  a. 
hide  of  land  in  alms  of  Ro)>ert  of  Mortain  (other  alms  of  Earl 
R^ibcrt  to  churches  will  be  found  in  p.  25),  must  have  been 
in  a  higher  poiiition ;  and  so  must  Gerald  of  Wilton,  who 
held  "in  elemosina  "  a  whole  lordship  in  Wiltshire  which  he  had 
himself  held  T.  R.  E.  We  may  end  our  list  of  almsfolks  with 
the  "  nonun  et  pauperes  qui  qiiotidie  pro  regn  et  omni  populo 
Christiano  deprecantur"  at  Stiint  Eadmandsbury,  372  ('"in  villa  ubi 
quicBcit  humatus  Sanctus  Eadinundus  rex  ct  martyr  gloriosus"), 
who  lead  us  to  the  various  entries  of  "pauperes  homines,"  "pauperes 
bui-genses,"  "  Uberi  satis  iuopes,"  of  whom  we  read  in  ii.  290,  311  fr, 
372;  and  of  tbe  "paupcrcula  mulier"  in  i.  9  6,  who  held  of 
Ralph  of  Curbespine  at  Barfieston  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  367). 


NOTE  N.    p.  40. 

Castles  and  Debtructiok  m  Towns. 

Tn  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Introduction  to  Domesday  (i.  21 1)  all  the 
entries  are  brought  together  whicli  refer  to  the  castles  built  by 
William  or  in  his  reign,  and,  in  the  abstract  of  population  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  entries  re- 
garding each  town,  one  which  in  many  cases  gives  the  nninlwr 
of  houses  which  hud  been  destroyed  for  the  building  of  the  caatlc. 
But  our  uotices  on  those  mattera  are  fnigmeatar)'  and  iucidttutal. 
8(imetimes  a  castle  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  in  the  account 
of  the  place  where  it  stood,  but  comes  in  casually  somewhere  else; 
sometimes  u  cantle  which  we  know  to  have  bwn  built  by  Williiun, 
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or  to  have  existed  iu  his  time,  is  uot  mentioned  at  all.  Thus, 
though  the  Survey*  bej^ins  with  a  full  account  of  Dover,  aud  though 
tlie  castle  of  Dover  appears  in  our  histor}',  botli  in  William's  time 
and  lH?foro  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  245.  535  ;  vol.  iv,  p.  112),  there  is  no 
meution  of  it  iu  Domesday.  80  of  the  Tower  of  Loudon  iteelf 
there  is  no  account  in  the  Survejr,  because  there  is  no  account 
of  London  at  all.  Of  Nottingham  Castli*  agaiu,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  built  by  William  (sec  vol  iv.  p.  199),  there  is  no 
account,  tliough  there  is  of  the  building  of  the  "pomoerium"  or 
town  wall.  The  famous  Kougenionfc  at  Exeter  also  goes  unnoticed. 
As  to  the  destruction  of  houses  in  towns,  the  past  and  present 
number  of  houses  is  in  most  cases  carefully  btated,  but  we  do  not 
always  know  whether  tlie  houses  were  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  the  castle  or  fitr  any  otlier  cau.se.  Thus  in  the  four  Dorset 
tuwus  8])oken  of  iu  vol.  iv.  p.  r  51,  the  destruction  of  bouses  in  each  is 
minutely  entered,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  castle  in  any  of  them, 
liiiutgh  the  cnstle  of  Wareham  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  786  in 
recording  an  exchange  by  which  the  King  obtained  its  site  from  the 
Abhey  of  Shaftesburj'. 

The  royal  castles  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  as  foUowB. 

Canterbury  (2).  Tliis  waa  built  on  land  belonging  to  Smnt 
Augustine's,  as  the  King  grants  to  the  abbey  fourteen  burgesses 
**  pro  excambio  caetelli."  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  the  dc- 
stnictiiin  of  houses,  but  we  rt*ad  that  **xi.  burijenses  sunt  vaatati 
in  foHsato  civitatis."  This,  as  at  Nottingham,  points  to  the  building 
of  the  town  wall. 

Roclietter  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  ft,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  receives  land  at  Eleitford  "  pro  excambio  tcrrse  in  qua 
castellum  seJet." 

Haxtiiigs  Castle  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  409)  is  mentioned  incidentnlly 
in  18;  "Rei  W.  dcdit  comiti  [William  of  Eu]  castcUariam  de 
Hastinges." 

Altoinston,  that  is  Cansbrooke,  appears  in  52  b. 

At  WalHngford  (56)  we  get  the  amount  of  destruction ;  "  Pro 
castcllo  sunt  vlit.  [hagn.*]  dcatrucUie." 

Windsor,  "  oi&tellum  de  Windesores,"  ia  mentioned  under  Clewer, 
in  626.  On  the  proWsion  for  its  defence,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  341  ;  and 
AViUiam's  presence  there  is  mentioned  iu  the  story  of  Azor  given 
iu  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 
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TTareAom  lifts  beeo  already  mentioned. 

Oa  GloMcesterj  MC  voL  iv.  p.  173. 

Monmouth  Castle  appears  au  a  royal  poasesaion  in  180  &. 

On  Can^n-idge^  see  vol.  iv.  p.  221  j  Warwick,  iK  191 ;  Lifuoln^ 
ib.  317;  Stamford,  ib.  216. 

Stafford  CoatJe  is  not  raeDtioned  in  the  account  of  the  town  in 
247,  but  it  comes  incidentally  in  3486;  see  toI.  ir.  p.  318. 

Tbe  two  castles  of  York  are  mentioned  in  endleMi  entries  iit 
DoiQ^sday,  of  wbicli  I  bave  spoken  in  vol.  iv.  pp,  303,  24 1|  367^ 
371,307. 

Of  tbe  castle  of  KorwU^  and  tlie  destruction  i^used  by  it,  9e« 
vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  583. 

The  other  castles  mentione<l  ia  Domesday  are  Bom*  (soft),  uid 
FerU  (31),  both    in  Sussex,   and    l>e]uuging  to  William  of  Eu ; 
Bramher  (28),  l>elonging  to  AVilUam  of  Iknce  ;    Zetces  (ii.    163, 
163  6),  to  William  of  Warren  ;  MuntacuU  (93,  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  170, 
378),  "Castellura  de  Coruualia**  (loi  ft);    Dunhtvet{i2\b)\    7W 
m«ton  (laa),  to  Earl  Bol>ert ;    Torre,  tliat  is  DuMter  (95  b),  to 
William  of  Moion ;  OaUiatni^ojx  (1056),  to  Baldwin  of  Exeter; 
EstriijhoUl  (163),  seemingly  Chtpatow ;  Bitrkshy    (163);  Clifford 
(183)  ;   Wigmore  (180,  183  6),  and  Etoia*  (186),  to  Earl  William 
FitX'Osbern  and  those  to  whom  bis  lauds  bad  passed ;  DiiJIet/  (177), 
to  William  Fiu-Ansculf ;  Averton  (1866),  to  Osbem  of  Hereford- 
abirc ;    CaerUon    (1851),   to   W^lllinm   of  Scohies ;    Tuthury  and 
BurUm  (348  6),  to  Henrj-  of  Ferrers  ;  Shrewsbury  1252),  Merfjiburjf 
in    Montgomery   (3536),  SUtnton   (3586),  i^^  Arundd  (33,   see 
vol.  iv.  p.  66),  to  Earl  Eoger  or  his  tenants;   Bkuddtann  (369), 
to  Earl  Hugh  ;  Penei^erdant  (370),  and  Bttnutlfeowie  or  CtitAeroe 
(332  b),  tu  Roger  of  Poitiers  ;   Peche/ers  (276,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  200).  to 
Willium  Pevtrel  ;    Torttaure,  probably  PotUtffract  (3736),  to  llbert 
of  Lacy;   Hichtnond  (381,  see  Ellis,  i.  232),  to  Earl  Alan;    Ka%f- 
leigh  (ii.  43  h^  see  vol.  Iv.  p.  738),  to  Swegcn  of  Essex;   Eyam  (ii. 
379),  to  William  Malet,     This  lint  in  still  less  likely  to  be  perfect 
than  the  list  of  the  royal  ckmUcs;  for  instance,  the  fumuus  Richard's 
Castle,  tlie  earliest,  and  iu  fionie  sort  tbe  most  hUturically  impurt&ut, 
of  all,  is  not  mentioned.     To  the  castles  strictly  m  called  we  may 
add  the  two  "domus  defensahiles  "  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

Btsidea  the  castles,  there  are  the  ca!<es  where  the  dcstructiuii  of 
bouses  is  menlioued  without  meutiou,  or  with  only  au  iacidentaJ 
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monkion,  of  a  castlo.  Thus  in  the  Dorset  towns,  at  I>orc?ustf:r  (75), 
out  of  a  hundrfxl  and  seventy-two  houses  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  were  ''peDitus  destructa:  a  tempore  Hugonls 
vicecomitis usque  nunc."  At  5ri«ij»r((75)  therewere  ahundrcd  and 
twenty  houses  T.  R.  E. ;  "  Mode  sunt  ibi  c.  domus  et  xx.  mint  ita 
deaiitutie  quod  qui  in  oie  leannnt  geldam  solvere  non  valent."  At 
Wnreham  (75)  tliere  were  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  houscB, 
of  which  a  hundretl  and  fifty  had  been  destroyed ;  and  at  Sfinftesbui^y 
(75)  there  liad  been  two  hundred  and  fifty-Beven,  of  which  eighty  had 
been  destroyed.  The  great  destruction  at  Chester  (see  Domesday, 
362  6,  where  the  speaking  eommetit  ia  added,  "  Valde  enim  erat 
vastata;"  cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  317)  brought  down  the  number  of  houses 
from  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
For  Exeter,  pec  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  and  Ellis,  ii.  436.  The  difference  in 
proportion  (ixim  the  destruction  of  Chester  ia  well  worth  notice. 
For  Barnstaple,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  163.  At  Leicester  (230)  four  houses 
were  waste.  For  Torksey,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  217.  At  Thei/ord{\\.  i  r8  6) 
nine  hundred  and  £f^y-tbrec  burgeases  had  sunk  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty,  leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  empty  houses.  Of 
the  frightful  destruction  at  Oxford  1  have  spoken  in  vol.  iv,  p.  778. 
For  Stafford,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  282.  At  Ipswich  (ii.  290),  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  three  hundrwl  and  tweufcy-ejght  were  wasted.  In 
many  other  towns  we  have  no  means  of  making  a  comparative 
estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  two  towns  bad  grown  since  King 
Eadward'a  time.  One  is  Chicftexter  (13),  where  the  number 
of  houses  T.  R.  E,  is  not  stated.  The  num1>er  of  "  hagie  '*  was 
ninety-seven  and  a  half;  hut  it  would  seem  (see  Ellis,  ii.  496)  that 
the  numlwr  of  houses  might  be  greater  than  the  number  of  hsgn? ; 
at  any  rate  we  distinctly  read,  "  Sunt  in  eisdem  masuris  Ix.  domus 
plusquaiu  nntea  faerant"  llio  other,  strange  to  say,  is  Dunietch 
(ii.  311  6),  notwithstanding  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  which  had 
swallowed  up  half  the  land  Monging  to  the  town  ;  "Tunc  ii.  cani- 
cata:  terroe  modo  i.  mare  ab&tulit  alia."  There  were  a  huudrotl 
and  twenty  burgesses  T.  11.  E. ;  at  tlie  time  of  the  Sun'ey  there 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six^  besides  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  "pauperes  homines."  There  had  also  been  one  church  only 
T.  R.  E. :  now  there  were  three. 
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NOTE  O.   p.  41. 
Thb  Conditios  of  Kent,  Sussex,  axd  Subrev. 

NoTHiNO  better  upsets  the  legeuJary  belief  that  Kent  obtained 
special  privileges  from  WJlIiuni  than  a  glance  at  the  Kentish 
Domesday.  The  coniplcteneas  of  the  confliscation  there  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  34)  M'liH  duubtle^s  owing  to  this  eliire  being  the  inmiu<liiite 
giivenmieut  of  the  rajjacious  Odo.  SuBsex  fared  mily  a  little 
better  than  Kent ;  Surrey  a  little  better  than  Suitxex.  The  real 
glury  of  Kent,  which  it  shares  with  Sussex,  ia  not  to  have  won 
privileges  from  William  by  craft,  but  that  its  men  liad  been  fore- 
niiist  ill  the  great  battle,  and  that  tliey  had  tn-en  so  utterly  cut  off 
tliat  the  whole  land  lay  ready  for  coufit^catiou. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  Survey  there  was  not  a  single  private  English 
tenant  in  ca//ite  in  all  Kent.  The  only  Englishmen  with  land  of 
their  own  are  some  of  the  canons  of  Saint  Martin  of  Dover  ( x  6), 
who  seem  to  have  held  hereditary  prebends.  At  least  in  severml 
cases  it  is  entered,  "  pntcr  hujus  tenuit  in  prebend^"  Even  Eng- 
lish under-tenant  it  are  sitigulurly  rare,  and  several  of  the  apparent 
instances  are  doubtful.  Even  of  the  yElfreda  in  9  A  and  1 1  &  we 
cannot  be  su  certain  as  in  the  ca^e  of  most  EnglLth  names.  The 
only  case  on  which  no  doubt  can  be  thrown  is  that  of  one  .^^fnoth 
or  Kaduoth,  who  holds  the  lordship  of  Hurtun  of  Hugh  of  Mont- 
furt,  in  136.  The  "qucedam  feminu"  who  held  half  a  virgate  of 
Hugh  may  also  have  been  an  Englishwoman ;  and  we  have  one 
sokeman  who  held  of  Uugh  sixteen  acres  which  he  bad  himself  held 
of  King  Eadward.  One  or  two  "burdarii"  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. These  are  very  small  relics  indeed  coraiwird  with  the 
position  which  Englisbmen  kept  in  some  other  shires. 

In  Sust'c.x  we  do  find  an  entry  of  *'  Terra  Odonia  ot  Eldred,"  of 
whom  Ealdred  was  doubtlcfis  English,  and  Odo  (=Oddft)  may  have 
been  ;  but  neither  of  them  held  Iiis  land  T.  R.  E  The  number  of 
English  tenants  is  also  greater,  sec  pp.  166,  18,  186,  19  &,  20. 
30  bf  226,  236,  24,  256,  266,  27,  276,  28  6,  and  29;  and  some 
of  them  had  themK'lvcs  held  their  land  T.  R,  E,,  either  of 
the  King  or  of  mtme  other  lord.     In   16  b,  among  tlm  tenants  of 
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the  sec  of  Chichester,  we  find  a  little  gnmp  of  three  clerks  de- 
scribed  as  Robert,  Hu^'h.  and  ^^^lfwea^d,  followed  by  a  jjroup  of 
four  "milites,"  w)wi>ie  names  arc  Harold,  Miirdiic,  Antfrid,  and 
Lovel.  llurdac  or  Murdoc  ia  English  or  Danish.  The  nuine  ie 
found  as  tlmt  of  a  holder  T.  R.  E.  in  Yorkshire,  323  6.  324  h, 
325.  Also  among  the  tenants  of  Willinm  of  Eu,  in  18,  is  an 
entry  of  six  '*  milites,"  to  which  is  added,  *'  Unus  eorum  Normnn 
tenuit  T.  li.  E."  In  Smxey  (36  h)  we  get  a  list  of  "terrie  Oswoldi  et 
alionim  tainonnn,"  of  whom  two  at  least,  Wulfwig  and  Chetel 
the  hunters,  keep  their  o«'n  lauds  or  those  of  their  fathers.  The 
English  tenants  are  fewer  than  in  Sussex,  several  of  the  holdings 
seeming  to  belong  to  the  same  Oswald  whi>  appeai-s  as  a  tenant  in 
capite.  One  woman,  a  nameless  widow,  kept  her  land  under  Otlo 
(31);  and  another,  Eadgj-th  by  name,  under  the  Kiujf  (306). 
On  the  other  hand  (306)  "quldam  Kdricus  . .  .  dwlit  duas  hidas 
filiabus  Buis,  et  potuerant  ire  f|U0  voluerunt  cum  tenia  suis." 
The  lands  had  however  passed  into  thu  hands  of  Richard  of  Tun- 
bridge  and  of  a  tenant  of  Bishop  Odo,  seemingly  to  the  damage 
of  the  King,  as  well  aa  to  that  of  Eadric's  tliiughtt'rs. 

One  or  two  other  miscellaneons  entries  may  be  noticed.  In  30  6, 
at  Oomersal,  held  by  the  King  in  demesne,  "hujus  villse  villani  ab 
omni  re  vieecomite  sunt  qnieti."  Coddington(3i  ft),  which  had  been 
"held  by  Earl  Leofwiue,  belonged  to  Odo  ;  of  thirty  hides,  twenty  had 
been  held  by  the  Earl,  "  et  i.  hidas  tenebant  alodiani  villie,  et  cum 
Buis  terris  quo  volcbant  recederc  poteriint."  In  32  6  Etidric  holds 
land  of  the  abbey  of  Chcrtt*ey,  "4iuam  per  duws  aunoe  ante  mortem 
R.  E.  abbatia  tenuit.  Antea  tenebant  iii.  homines  de  ipso  rege, 
aed  nou  poterant  recedere  sine  pnecepto  regis  ;  quia  bcdelH  eraut 
in  Cbiugebkone." 

NOTE  P.    p.  40. 
The  King's  Reb\'Es. 


I  HAVE  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  complaints  which  were 
made,  "both  Iwfore  the  coming  of  William  and  after,  of  the  oi>- 
pressions  wrought  by  the  Reeves,  both  of  the  King  and  of  other 
powerful  men  (see  above,  pp.  739,  748,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  631).  Heming 
(sec  voL  ii.  p.  544)  counts  the  unjust  Reeves  as  a  special  class  of 
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spoilers  along  with  the  Danish  nnd  Xorman  tavacla^  Any  R««t«, 
from  the  Shire-j'eeve  dowmwnrdB,  was  u  fiscal  officer  of  hi«  ina«t«r» 
and  he  had  muny  opportunities  of  uiyust  exactions.  And  among 
the  frequent  changes  in  landed  property,  above  all  in  the  greKt 
change  which  followed  the  coming  of  William,  they  had  many 
opportunities  of  uujuetly  seizing  pieces  of  land  for  their  own  profit 
or  that  of  their  masterB.  This  was  often  done  (sec  vol.  i  p,  562. 
vol.  ii.  p.  544)  by  the  Reeves  without  the  consent  or  knowlotlge 
of  their  mast«ra.  Wrong-doiogs  of  this  kind  are  systexnattcAny 
entered  in  Doraeeday  ;  and  the  entries  incidentally  show  that'  many 
Eug1if<hinen  lieUl  office  of  the  kiml  under  William.  Of  the  doings 
of  Reeves  of  the  highest-  class,  namely  Skeriffsj  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  (see  above,  pp.  760,  801,  and  vol.  i v. pp.  174,223,738),  Tlicse 
Sheriffs  were  Normang,  unless  we  claim  Swegen  of  Essex  for  an 
Englishnmn.  Whether  any  EDglishman  permanently  kept  the  offioe 
of  Slieriff  in  William's  da}'8  is  not  very  c\e»T  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  483). 
There  is  ^Elfwiue  the  father  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick  and  "  Alwi 
%'icecome8  "  (sec  vol.  iv.  p.  781),  whether  these  were  one  man  or  two. 
And  in  157  A,  among  lamU  in  Oxfordshire  of  William  of  Ferrers 
which  had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  Bondig  the  Staller,  we  read.  '*v. 
hidoA  tenet  H.  de  rege,  et  iii  liidas  emit  ab  Eduiuo  •^-icecomite." 
The  sale  epoken  of  must  have  happened  T.  R.  W.  and  after  the 
forfeiture  of  Bondig.  But  I  cannot  trace  thi.s  Sheriff  Eadwino  taij 
further,  uidess  he  is  the  "Eduinus  vicecomcs"  in  p.  338  ft,  whoae 
lauds  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  by  Bishop  Odo.  We 
can  say  nothing  more  of  the  Sheriff  Eadric  who  appejirs  in  Wilt- 
shire in  72  i,  nor  of  Northman  in  Suffolk.  212ft;  and  -Elfre<l,  who 
appears  in  Dorset  in  83.  had  plainly  given  way  to  Aiulf,  what- 
ever we  make  of  Aiulf's  nationality  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  163),  as  idJHc 
Godricsone  in  Cambridgeshire  (189)  had  to  Picot.  But  of  English 
R«evei}  of  a  lower  rank  we  find  a  long  list.  In  Bedfordshire 
(3 1 8  ft)  the  King  commends  a  certain  sokcman  to  Osgeat,  **  regis 
pnefectus/*  to  be  taken  care  of;  "Cum  t«^rra  commendavit,  ut 
quamdiu  viveret  victuin  et  vestitum  ei  pneberet."  In  Uiia  »hire 
the  "  pnepositi  Regis  "  and  the  "  elemosinarii  "  are  put  together  as 
a  class,  and  among  them  we  can  distinguish  Ordwig  nf  Bedford 
(see  alwve,  p.  785),  who  appears  in  2106  as  a  tenant  under  Uio 
Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  a«  having  been  at  some  time  Reeve 
of  the  town   of  Bedford.     He  held  lands  in   Bedfordshire  of  the 
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abbey,  ou  which  tho  comment  is,  "  Hanc  terram  t^nuii  XJlmaniB 
presbyter  regis  K.,  pohiit  daro  qui  roluit,  sed  Ordui,  quimi  ewjet 
pnppositufi  biirgi,  ci  abstiiHt  pro  qiindnm  forisfncturii,  ct  niodo  dicit 
se  tcnere  de  abbate  S.  Edmiindi,  sed  homines  de  hundred^  dictiut 
quia  ii^usto  cam  occupavit."  In  Buckinghamshire  (153)  Leofwine 
Chava,  a  *'  preefectus  regis,"  keeps  his  lands.  In  the  castcni  shires 
we  find  "  Edui  pi-ffipositUB  r^is"  in  ii.  146,  and  Ulfcytc!  in  176  A, 
177,  who  makes  divers  speeches  in  the  Geni6t  of  the  hundred; 

"  Hanc  calumniatur  eomea  AlanuB  q\iod  teniiit  comes  R,  ad 
Ro'bort  maaerium  buum,  et  hoiuiues  huiidreti  audieruut  istum 
Ulfketel  coguosccDteni  tin^  vice  ]>er  i.  aunum  antcquam  R.  se  fore- 
fecit,  et  postea  quam  forefecisset,  i.  \'ice  Bimilitcr  quod  iste  Ulketel 
de8erviehat  in  Ro'boro,  et  ad  ultiiuum  audivit  huudret,  istum 
euudem  diceiitem  quod  deaerviebal  ergu  Rogerum  Bigot,  UomiueK 
comitis  Alani  udo  quoque  anuu  habuenmt  iude  x.  solidos  pi-seter 
iiii.  annoa  uUimoa,  et  hoc  volunt  probare  quoUbet  mode  et  tenet 
Ulketel." 

This  TJirc)*tcl  has  an  entry  to  himself  in  Domesday,  ii.  370  b. 
Some  of  his  lands  had  been  held  by  himself  T.  R.  E.,  others  by 
other  Knglttth  owncra.  Of  one  estate  it  is  said,  **  Quaudo  Radulfus 
se  fori^fecit,  tenuit  in  mauu  suS,  et  post  Blondus,  et  post  per  brevem 
i-egia  fuit  resoitus  in  raanu  regis."  Another  auch  was  ^IClfwig  of 
Colchester  (217  6)  ;  '*  Iliec  terra  forisfacta  est  T.R.  Willtrlmi,  sed 
qnidam  monachus  dedit  dimidiam  maream  anri  pro  forisfactura 
prcejujeitis,  scilicet  Alnui  de  C(>lece9trS,et  sic  habuit  teiTatti  til>!iquc 
Uccutia  regis."  Others  are  Wulfinspr  (283),  /Elfric  ^283  and 
287  6),  jtlthelweard  (334  h),  and  Wulfnraer  (448  h).  But  more 
imiwrtaut  than  any  of  these  was  Oodric  the  Dapifrr,  who  fills 
n  great  place  in  the  eastern  shires,  where  forfeited  estates  of 
Ralph  Wader  and  otiiei-s  passed  throufjh  his  hands.  He  is  in- 
deed a  person  of  such  importance,  and  his  position  throws  such  a 
light  on  one  side  of  Wtlliam^s  mlminiRtration,  that  his  doings  must 
l>e  looked  into  a  Ktlle  more  fully.  Of  hia  origin  we  know  nothing  ; 
but  he  belongs  to  the  same  claas  as  Engelric,  Wiggod,  and  Tliurkill 
of  Warwick.  As  the  eastern  shires  submitted  at  once  after  Senlac, 
and  did  not  lie,  like  Kent  and  Surrey,  in  William's  line  of  march, 
it  was  specially  easy  for  men  in  those  parts  to  win  WLlIiaui's  favour 
by  timely  submission.  Tlie  great  upsetting  of  property  through 
the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  of  Waaler  brought  Oodric  into 
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special  prominence.  But  he  was  a  land-owner  l>erore  Ralph's  re- 
belliou.  He  seems  to  have  held  nothing  T.  R.  £. ;  for  the  many 
entries  of  the  name  in  Suffolk  (397,  320,  and  elsevhero)  scorn  to 
belong  to  another  man  or  several  otiier  men.  His  own  great  estates 
(pp.  302-305  ^)  b*^^  ^11  ^^^^  ^'  ^'  ^*  ^y  BCTcral  Engtiflhmen 
who  appear  as  his  "antecessores/*  especially  one  Eadvrine,  who 
is  described  as  "teious  dominicns  E.  K."  (303).  And,  as  umuI 
among  these  cases,  the  liLuds  were  held  by  Eadwiiie  under  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Bene't,  to  which  they  were  to  go  finally  at  his  death  (204  6). 
Id  several  places  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  the  land  had 
been  Godric's  at  the  time  of  Ralph's  forfeiture,  in  order  to  dia- 
tinguish  Godric'a  own  laud  from  the  lands  wliich  are  entered  (1196} 
as  "Tcrraj  regis  quoa  Godricus  servat."  These  lands  over 
which  Godric  acted  as  the  Kiug's  Reeve  are  a  mine  of  the  nioet 
curious  information  in  all  Domesday,  especially  witli  regurd  to  the 
two  Ralphs.  It  bcconiem  a  formula,  "  tenuit  R,  comes  quaudo  «e 
forisfecit,  post  Godricus  in  uuiuus  regis;"  ajid  iu  some  places,  as 
twice  in  1206 — both  of  them  being  former  poaeessions  ofStigand — 
we  read,  "Radulfus  antequoni  foritifaceret,  earn  iuvasit  et  tenuit  cam ; 
ideo  tenet  Godricus."  Li  some  cases  we  get  the  usual  disputes  about 
tlie  riglits  of  the  ''nnU'ressor  "  (see  specially  124  6).  In  one  esse 
Godric  triumpliautly  asserts  tlie  King's  rights  agaio&t  a  man  of 
William  of  Warren.  The  story  (133)  is  A  curious  one.  A  sokemon 
holds  eight  acres  of  land,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pence,  and  the 
lord's  lights  over  him  scorn  to  have  passed  by  various  means,  legal 
and  illegal,  tlirough  several  bunds ;  "  Huuc  tenuit  Leustan  ante- 
oeasor  Tiheli  T.  R.  E.  et  Radulphus  eum  tenuit  quando  foi-isfecit, 
et  est  de  socii  de  Cauetuu&.  Mudo  euni  tenet  Godricus.  8ed  Taraldiia 
homo  Willelmi  de  Warrend  euro  saisivit  sujjcr  regem  et  tenuit  cam 
per  tres  annoe.  Mododerationatus  est  super  eum,  et  rcddit  Turaldus 
V.  solidua  de  catallo  regis,  et  dedit  vadeni  du  justitia  faciendS." 

This  last  is  a  good  example  of  Iatt|^age  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  imply  furce,  but  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  (jueKtiuu  of  l^al 
right,  made  more  grotesituc  by  Uie  smallness  of  the  amount.  Again, 
in  162  Godric  claims  a  church  or  its  advowi^on  held  by  WtRiam  of 
Warren  ;  "  Uanc  calumniatur  Godric  ad  feudum  Radulfi  quod  jacuit 
in  Stobu,  ot  inde  vult  uuus  homo  Godric  portare  judicium."  The 
claim  however  soems  to  havi;  l>con  unfounded,  for  the  Suney  adds 
that  all  the  possessions  of  which  the  church  formed  a  part  bad 
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belonged  to  the  abbey  of  El>%  and  bad  puPHcd  to  WilllaTn  of  "VTurreii 
by  exchange.  Godric  lias  other  disimt*;*  with  William  of  Warren  in 
157ft,  i6f't  flnd  2766;  also  with  Roger  Bigod  in  1766,  1826,244, 
and  277.  In  136-137  he  has  claiius  against  AVilUain  of  Koiers, 
in  1 45  against  Count  Alnn.  and  also  against  ecclesiastical  l^odies,  as 
against  Ely  2146,  and  Saint  Eadmuud's  2756.  In  an  entry 
in  278  there  u  a  record  of  a  foifeituro  either  of  our  Godric 
(cf.  above,  p.  800)  or  else  of  "  Godricus  de  Ro&sa  "  who  appears  in 
the  next  page.  Whichever  Godric  it  was,  he  had,  for  a  season  at 
leaat^  an  Euglish  successor^  though  Bish<»j>  Oilo  presently  stept  in 
in  bis  cluinictor  of  jubticiar  to  claim  the  laud  fur  the  Kiug  aud  for 
Roger  Bigod  as  his  representative  ; 

"In  Porrtngbelanda  i.  liber  homo  Ediiini  c<iuimeinlatu8  T.  R.  E., 
post  Oodrieus,  et  post  propter  forisfiicturani  Aluredus,  et  de  ilia 
forisfactura  quietum  se  feccrat  teste  hundret,  sed  per  preceptum 
episcopi  Baiocensia  servavit  Bogerus  Bigot  in  maun  regis  et  adhuc 
aervat." 

Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  it  is  the  dapifer  or  any  other  Godrie 
who  (300  h)  had  held  land  of  Earl  Ralph  which  had  passed  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Thctford^  and  is  mixed  up  with  a  grant  of  Bishop 
Erfost  to  his  niece ;  "  In  eadem  i.  liber  homo  Gerti  T.  R.  E.  com- 
mendatus  tantum  dimidiaa  xxvi.  acras  t«rrse,  et  GkKlricus  tenuit  sub 
comite  Kiululfo,  et  Hetewis  neptia  Ervasti  episcopi  tenuit  ab 
Ervasto,  et  modo  a  W[illelnio]  episcopo." 

Goilric  was  (sec  Monasticon,  iii.  87)  a  benefactor  of  Saint  Bone't 
of  Hulme.  His  wife  was  Ingreda,  a  name  not  easy  to  identify  with 
anything  either  English  or  Norman.  He  gave  his  son  a  Norman 
name.  "Ra<lulfus  filius  Godrici"  appears  in  Rymer  (i.  ii)  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  chnroh  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich. 

The  second  volume  al!*o  brings  before  us  another  Ktiglishiuun  in 
the  eiuteni  part  of  England,  who  docs  not  fill  the  same  important 
place  as  Godric,  but  who  api>oars  under  several  characters.  This  is 
one  j'Elfwig  or  /Elfwine  of  Thctford.  That  he  had  acted  as  a  reeve 
appears  from  p.  273  ;  "  Hoc  addidit  AUuiuos  de  Tedfort  ad  censum 
de  Ormesbey  T,  R.  M'illclmi."  He  kept  both  property  and  infiuenoe 
ill  Norfolk  after  tie  coming  of  William,  but  his  lands  were  after- 
wards confiscated,  and  granted  to  Roger  Bigod,  whose  "antecessor" 
he  ia  repeatedly  called  (sec  1746,  175,  175&,  17761  178,  179, 
180,  1816,  1876,  3306).     But  many  entries  point  to  his  former 
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favoar  with  'Williain.  Thus  in  174  6  we  read  of  some  of  Che  free- 
men to  whom  Roger  was  lord,  "  Hoa  liheros  dedlt  rex  Alwio  de 
Tetfordo  cum  terris  suis,  sicut  IL  Bigot  reclamat."  Horc  we  have 
an  example  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "antecessor"  in  'William's  own 
reign.  "William  had  made  a  grant  to  jl^fwine,  probably  hy  way  of 
redemption  of  his  own  holdings  T.  R.  E. ;  this  grant  of  William 
thufl  became  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  Roger  Bigod,  aa  far  as  the 
"terra  Aluiui"  was  concerned.  Thus  in  181  b,  182  wo  find  that 
JGthelstan,  who  Iwd  been  a  Thegn  of  Harold  ("Alcstan  tcinnus 
Heroldi  T.  R.  £."),  and  a  sokeman  of  £^ric  of  Laxfield  had  in 
'William's  time  commended  themselves  and  their  laud  to  .£lfwine 
(cf.  the  case  of  Wiggod,  vol.  iv.  p.  732).  jElfwine  waa  in  ponea- 
aion  when  bis  lands  were  granted  to  Roger,  but,  as  no  writ  of  King 
William  lu  his  favour  was  forthcoming,  Roar's  claim  waa  evidently 
looked  on  as  doubtful ;  "  Hie  Alestanus  commeudavit  se  Alwino  de 
Tedford,  tempore  regis  "Willelmi,  et  ex  hoc  erat  saisitus  quando 
rex  Willcbnus  dedit  Bogero  terram  illius.  Sed  huudret  non  vidit 
brevem  vel  Uberalorcm  quod  daret  Aluino." 

But  in  iElfwiue's  story  also,  besides  the  lawful  "commendatio  " 
we  hear  of  the  unlawful  "  invasio."  An  entry  in  p.  183  fills  a 
neutral  ground  between  the  two;  "In  Raueriugham  tenuit  i.  liber 
homo  xii.  ucras  T.  H.  E.  de  quo  Aluuius  erat  saipitos,  quando 
Rogonia  receplt  terram  illius  .  .  .  Idem  R.  tenet."  In  173  the 
"invasio"  comes  out  distinctly;  "Hauc  terram  invasit  Aluuiua 
|>08tquam  rex  venit  in  banc  patriam."  Lastly,  in  278  we  find 
the  nuine  of  /Klfwine,  like  all  other  names  in  those  parts,  mixed 
up  with  the  incvitjibic  name  of  Godric,  Tlie  land  which  a  freeman 
commended  to  ^Ifwine  held  in  right  of  his  wife  had  somehow 
passed  to  Ttalph  of  'Wader.  On  Ralph's  forfeiture,  it  parsed  into 
the  hands  of  the  King's  officers,  firat  Robert  Blunt  and  then  fJodric. 
Then  iElfwine,  probably  by  virtue  of  bin  rights  over  its  former 
owner,  again  took  posHesaion  ("invasit").  Thcu  came  the  forfeiture 
of  yElfwiue  himself,  and  the  grant  of  his  lands  to  Roger  Bigod. 
Roger  came  to  some  agreement  by  which  Stauart  the  sou  of  .^Elf- 
wine  kept  the  actual  possession.  But  cither  some  formality  wm 
wanting, or  theownersbipof  Roger  was  tainted  with  illegality  through 
the  *'  invBsio  "  of  his  "  antecessor  "  j^lfwine.  Oodric  accordingly 
again  takes  ix^sessiou  on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  now  Roger  brings 
his  claioi  befoi-e  the  Commissionci'S.     The  story  runs  thus ; 
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"  lu  Phileby  li.  acraB  i.  liber  bomo  T.  U.  E.  de  uxore  illiua 
hahohat,  tunc  AIuninuR  conmnendaiioneni  tanium,  et  eadem  uxor 
nichil  habebat  ex  bac  terra.  Et  comes  R.  ex  hac  terra  saisitas 
erat  quaudo  forisfectt,  et  Kobertiis  Blundua  earn  tenuit  ad  censnm 
in  manii  regla.  Post  earn  sub  Godrico  iiivaait  idem  Aluuinus 
antecessor  K.  Bigot,  et  StanaH  filius  ejus  earn  tencbat,  et  ex  hoc 
dedit  vadem,  Rogerius  Bigot  nunc  revocat  banc  terrain  ad  auum 
feudiim.     Modo  servat  OxnlricuB  m  matiu  regis." 

This  passage  ehows  clearly  the  legal  equality  of  Norroaos  and 
English  under  William's  govemment,  as  well  as  the  great  uncer- 
tainty of  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  way  in  which  estates  were 
constantly  passing  from  one  hand  to  another.  But  it  bhuw»  also 
*  tliat  the  grant  of  tJie  ownership  of  tlie  land  did  not  necessbarily  carry 
with  it  the  driving  out  of  the  nctuul  occu|iier.  We  see  uho  the 
Word  invtksio  applied  to  a  man  keeping  or  talcing  possession  of  land 
to  which  he  bad  at  least  a  show  of  right  if  only  he  had  neglected 
some  legal  foiinality.  "We  see  aUo  that  the  offence  of  iElfwine  which 
led  to  his  forfeiture  must  have  happened  late  in  William's  reign ; 
for  ifllfwine  is  in  a  jKviilion  to  commit  his  invnsio  some  while  after 
Kalph'fl  forfeiture.  Lastly,  the  name  Staxmrt  or  Stanhard  is  found 
in  several  entrica  in  the  aecond  valume;  20,  986,  174,  ]74i, 
179,  183,  185,  320ft,  3306,  419,  4416.  Two  at  least  of  these,  in 
pp.  179,  1S5,  refer  to  the  son  of  ^Ifwiue.  In  both  Stanhard  holds 
parts  of  hiH  father's  estate  under  Roger  Bigod ;  "jUiincham  Stanart 
Anglus  dimidiam  carucatam  terroB  per  manerium  quani  tenuit 
AlwinuB  T.  R.  E."  And  again,  "  In  Buic  tenuit  i.  liber  homo 
Alwi  commendatus  tnntum  T.  B.  E.  cvi.  acras  terra*,  modo  tenet 
StanharduH  xii.  acras  prati.'*  These  histories  of  ^Ifwine  and  Godric 
show  how  an  Engli^hnian  might  keep  both  lands  and  office  under 
William,  though  he  kept  them  by  a  somewhat  precarious  tenure. 
We  also  see  how  the  great  Englisli  lund-uwner  of  one  generation 
sinks  into  the  mere  tenant  of  the  next.  But  all  these  things  joined 
together  to  work  the  speedy  fusion  of  the  two  races. 

The  oppressive  behaviour  of  Reeves  is  taken  for  granted  in  a 
curious  way  in  a  passage  of  Eadmer  (Vit.  Ans.  ii.  9),  where  ho  says 
that  Acselm  did  not  always  live  at  Caiiterlmry,  because  his  people 
would  have  no  redress  against  the  oppression  of  the  Kcoves,  if  he 
did  not  visit  his  rural  lordships.  It  is  also  taken  for  granted  by 
Orderie,  764  A,  where  he  says  that  many  of  the  chaplains  and 
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fitvouritea  of  William  Bufus  received   bishopricks,  "et  nonnulU 
ex  ipsis  pi's^pOBituras  ad   opprimondos   inopcH,    sibiqne   aogendaai 
opeB    nihilominus   tenuerunt."     So  iji  another  place  (876  A)  he 
Bpeaks  of  the   iudignation  of   Count  Amaury  of  Evreux   at  the 
oppresMons  done  by  his  officers  during  bis  absence  in  England; 
and  bo  add»  the   comment,  *'  Offieiales  mali  pr8&<lonibDB   pejores 
suut ;  pagensea  ncmpe  latrunculos,  fugiendo,  seu  divertendo,  devitarc 
possunt :  vcrsipellca  Tcro  beddlos  nullatcnuK  sine  damno  deciii 
queunt."     So  in  Stephen's  charter  (Will.  Malms.  Uist.  Nov.  i.  i  5); ' 
"Omnes  exactiones,  ct  meschcnningaa,  ct  inju&titias,  sive  per  vioe- 
comitee  vel  per  alios  quoslibet  male  tnductas,  funditus  exstirpo." 
Cf.   the   remarks    of  AVaitz,    DeutHche  Verfiassungsgeschichte,  iv. 
353.      In  iv.  2S6    he  quotca  sevcrul  capitularies  of  Charles   the 
Great  and  others,  designed  sjieciully  to  hinder  the  King's  officers, 
"comites,  vicarli,  judices  et  centeuarii/'  from  seizing  and  selliog 
the  lands  of  poor  men.     I^istly,  in  the  Abingdon  History  (11.   25), 
Abbot  Adelclm  Bets  himself  to  reform  a  state  of  tbings  which  is 
thus  dcKcribed ;    "  Fro  lege  per  abbatia)  loca  rusticia  deputabatur, 
ut  quislibct  eorum  cui  vel  in\'idia  vel  cupiditas  alCcriuA  adipisci 
rem  incrat,  prsepoeiCa  impleta  mana,  mercatura  bencficio   po«&cl 
alium  de  su^  maobiono  expellere."  * 


NOTE  Q.  p.  72, 

Jews  in  Ekglavd. 

I  DO  not  remember  any  distinct  mention  of  Jews  in  England 
before  the  time  of  "William  Rufus,  On  the  continent  under  tlie 
Karlings  tliey  were  protected,  allowed  to  hold  land  (see  Waitz, 
Deutsche  VerfaESungsgeschichte,  iv.  291),  and  even  employed  in 
honourable  offiocs.  Thus  Isaac  the  Jew  (Einhard,  Annals,  801,  802) 
went  along  with  two  Christians  on  the  famous  embassy  to  Haroun 
Alrascbid,  and  alono  lived  to  come  back  with  the  elcphaot  Abula- 
baz.  But  I  can  tiud  no  mention  of  Jews  in  our  ancient  laws  and 
chroDicIeB.  In  the  eccleiiiastical  laws  both  of  Theodore  and  of  Ecg- 
bcvht  there  are  a  good  many  references  to  Jews,  canons  forbidding 
Christiana  to  have  interenurse  with  them  and  the  like.  But  some 
of  these  arc  on  the  faoe  of  lliem  copied  from  tlie  decrees  of  ancient 
councils,  and  all  of  them  may  be  so.     On  tlie  other  hand,  in  oar 
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temporal  legislation  there  \b  no  mention  of  Jews  earlier  than  the 
eo-called  Laws  of  Eadwai'd  (Schmiil,  505),  which  of  course  represent 
the  state  of  things  rather  nndcr  William  than  under  EaJward.  There, 
in  §  23,  the  Jews  are,  jnst  aa  nudcr  the  Prankish  Kings,  declared  to 
he  the  King's  property  and  under  lu«  pnttection,  and  they  are  for- 
bidden to  eommcnd  themselves  to  any  other  lord  without  his  leave. 
There  h  no  mention  of  their  holding  hind,  hut  the  exifitUig  buildings 
at  Lincoln  and  ut  Bury  Saint  Ednmnd'a  show  tliat  they  coulil  at  least 
hold  houses  in  towns — "  domus  quse  quasi  palatia  regum  erectce  fuc- 
rant/'  says  Balph  of  Coggcshale,  27 — perhaps  as  llie  King's  teuant& 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  laud-owners  in  Domesday 
who  need  be  Jews,  though  there  are  some  who  might  be,  M 
Manasses,  whomwe  &nd  in  77,  160  6^  and  Isaac  in  ii.  iiS,  264,  352  6, 
and  437  b.  The  names  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  as  there  was  a 
Manasses  Arclihishop  at  Rheims ;  and  a  Christian  Isaac,  no  other 
than  Bishop  Gisa's  Provost  at  Wells,  appears  in  p.  7  i  of  the  Exeter 
Domesday.  1 

How  oommoQ  the  mention  of  the  Jews  l>egins  to  be  &om  this 
time  I  need  hardly  stop  to  point  out.  The  subject  is  fully  treated 
in  Toovey'a  Anglia  Judaica,  where  however  no  case  of  a  Jew 
earlier  than  the  Conquest  is  produced.  Their  importance  in  the 
Angevin  reigns  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  earlier  times.  The 
Norman  Conquest  may  or  may  not  have  actually  brought  the 
first  Jew  into  England ;  it  is  certain  that  it  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  their  coining. 


NOTE  R.   pp.  94,  127. 

EOBEBT   THE   BON    OP   QODWINB. 

Of  the  story  of  Rnhert,  which  illustrates  a  great  number  of 
joints  in  the  history  of  the  time,  I  trust  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  dealing  more  fully,  together  with  other  points  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  I  will  now  only  give  the  chief 
i-eferenees  for  the  history  both  of  Godwine  and  his  son  Robert. 
a  history  which  may  be  legendary  in  some  of  its  details,  but  which 
a  good  many  undesigned  coincidences  show  to  be  true  in  ita 
leading  features. 

I  have  mentioned  in  vol,  iv.  p.  571,  that  Godwine  appears  in 
Domesday  as  a  Uiu&ui  of  the  J^theling  iu  Hertfordshire.     In  ft 
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story  m  Fordun.  v.  23,  which  (v.  20,  and  Riude's  Simwin,  i.  263) 
rests  on  the  auUiority  of  Targot,  Ea<lgar  is  accused  to  "WiHiam 
KufuB  by  on«  described  aa  "milos  qmdftin  degener  Auglicus, 
Orgaru6  DOioLDe"  of  plotting  to  set  himself  on  the  throue.  Hia 
innocence  U  proved  in  the  judicial  combat  by  one  described  as 
"  miles  de  Wintotiia,  Anglicus  uatioue,  generc  non  ii^obilis,  nomine 
GodwinuB."  Tlien  in  Fordun,  v.  25,  26,  we  read  of  the  exploits 
of  Qod wine's  son  Bohori  in  Scotland,  and  uf  his  further  adventures 
in  thftt  couiitr>'.  Lastly,  Robert  appears  as  a  folluwpr  of  the 
iGtheling  in  William  of  Malraesbury,  iii.  251,  who  gives  the  details 
of  his  crusading  exploits.  (I  may  here  mention  that  "  Babylon  '*  is 
more  likely  to  be  Cuiro  than  Bagdad,  as  I  said  in  the  text.)  Now 
nil  the  notices  in  Domesilay,  in  Fonlun  or  rather  Targ<it,  and  in 
William  of  Malmesbury  seem  quite  independent  of  one  another ; 
but  all  liftiig  well  togi'lher.  Tlie  story  is  interesting  both  m  itself, 
in  the  way  in  which  it  lias  to  l>e  put  together,  and  in  the  glimpse 
witich  it  gives  us  of  the  state  of  things  under  Hufus.  We  oeo 
tiiatmen  of  English  birth  could  still  now  and  then  rite  to  eminence, 
hut  that,  through  the  adoption  of  Norman  names,  they  were  likely 
in  the  next  generation  to  be  mistalcen  for  Normans.  It  idao  shows 
how  such  EiigHahraen  wore  likely  to  prefer  tlie  judicial  combat  to 
the  national  ordeal. 
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NOTE  S.   p.  no. 

TbX  COMQtTEST   OP   GlXMOBOAX. 

In  an  incidental  reference  in  an  earlier  volume  (see  roh  iL 
p.  247)  I  put  more  faith  than  it  desoiTcd  in  the  legendary'  histArv 
of  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan,  the  pictui^e»que  tale  of  the  settJe- 
meut  of  Robert  Fitjs-Hamon  at  Cardiff,  and  of  his  twelve  knights 
in  the  lesser  caslles  ef  the  district.  Tliere  is  of  oourse  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  or  as  to  his  settlement 
in  Glamorgan,  He  is  mentioned  by  Orderic  (667  C)  as  a  man 
who  was  promoted  by  William  Rufus  early  in  his  reign,  and  hia 
posaessioii!^  in  Glamcrgan  are  witnessed,  if  hy  nothing  elite,  by  a 
crowd  of  enlriea  in  the  Gluuccstor  cartulary,  recording  his  gifts 
to  tiiat  abbey.  After  playing  a  considerable  part  under  both 
William   and   Henr}-,  ht  died  (ace  Will.  Malms,   v.  398)  of  a 
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wound  received  at  Tencbebrai,  leaving  a  name  l)ehind  him  ii8 
the  restorer  of  the  wonostery  of  Tewkesbui-y.  Mauy  altso  of 
tiie  kiiigbts  wbuso  uiinies  are  joined  with  bit)  are  uudoubtedly 
authentic  persons  who  figure  in  the  genuine  hi»tory.  Tlie  WeUli 
prince,  Jestyii  aj)  Gwrgan,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  the  strangera, 
18  more  flliuduuy-  He  biuisclf  is  not  incntionod  iu  authentic 
history,  but  the  Margum  Annalist  {ti27)  speaks  of  the  sons 
of  Gestyn  as  well-known  persons  ("  Rogeriia  Ymor  a  tribus 
filiis  Gestin,  Grifud,  Garatauc,  Guoroni,  occisus  est  dolo"),  and 
Oiraldus  speaks  of  the  four  sons  of  a  certain  Caradoc  ap  Jeatyn 
among ,  the  lirel-sh  princea  of  his  time  (It.  Kamb.  i.  7 ;  vol.  vi, 
p.  69).  Nor  is  there  anyt^lnug  unlikely  in  the  tale  that  a  Wel»6 
prince  called  in  strangers  to  help  him  against  the  local  enemy, 
and  that  they  in  the  cud  turned  bim  out  in  concert  with  another 
native  traitor.  Still  the  tale  lacks  authority,  and  its  chronology 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  chronology  of  the  time.  It  comes 
from  the  fuller  and  leas  trustworthy  veraiou  of  the  Brut  y 
Tyw}'Bogion,  the  one  published  by  the  Cambrian  Arclueological 
Aasociation.  In  the  more  trustworthy  copy  published  by  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  there  is  notliiug  about  it,  any  more  timu 
there  is  in  the  authentic  Auu&les  Cambriee.  In  neither  of  these 
is  there  a  word  about  Jestyu  ap  Gwrgan.  Then  the  whole  story 
is  placed  iu  the  year  1088,  which  is  too  late  for  some  parts  of 
the  story  and  too  early  for  others.  Thus  we  know  from  tlie 
authentic  Brut  that  the  fouudation  of  CardiF  hnppeni^  in  1080, 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  1083,  but  certainly  not 
1088  (fiee  vtd.  iv.  p.  680).  Then  the  death  of  Rhj-s  at  Brecknock 
iu  1093  is  worked  into  the  story,  ond  is  also  placed  in  1 088.  And 
again,  the  stoiy  represents  Kobert  Fitz-Uamon  and  his  confederate 
knights  as  indepcadent  freelKwters  cani|uering  on  their  own  account 
without  any  reference  to  the  King.  The  authentic  Chrouiclea,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  English  and  Welsh,  set  before  us  the  Welsh 
wars  of  the  reign  of  William  Kufus  as  wars  waged  by  the  Kiug's 
authority  and  in  which  the  King  often  took  a  personal  share.  This 
point  baa  been  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  Floyd  in  the  paper  in  the 
Arch ajo logical  Journal  which  I  have  referred  to  iu  the  text- 

There  is  however  an  earlier  entry  which  claims  some  attentiou. 
In  the  Brut  already  mentioned  Jestyu  np  Gwrgan  is  mentioned 
several  times  before  1088.     Then  iu  1087  we  readj 
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''  The  same  year  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  his  forces,  in  oonjanctitiQ 
witli  tlie  grandchildreu  of  lestin  son  of  Gwrgau  and  their  foroee, 
went  and  ravaged  Woi-cester  and  Gloucester  [Gserwrangon,  * 
Cberlonyw]  and  the  sorroundtug  diBtrictn  in  thear  progress,  and 
wmpeKcd  tho  King  to  renew  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  all  the 
counties  in  Wales  and  England,  as  they  had  been  for  nges." 

This  is  clearly  a  mythical  version  of  the  revolt  of  1088,  in  which, 
not  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  said  to 
have  omiiloycd  a  Welsh  force  against  the  King  (sec  p.  78).  That 
force  may  have  been  headed  by  the  grandchildren  of  Jestyn,  but 
it  ia  somewhat  odd  io  hear  in  this  way  of  his  ^andchildren  at 
a  time  when  Jestyn  himself  is  in  vigorous  action  and  has  a  daughter 
to  promise  in  marriage. 


NOTE  T.  pp.  133,  379. 

The  Appbopriation  of  Ecclesiastical  RkvimuBa 
BV  WlUilAM  RuFfs. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  several  of  our  authorities  tlxat  the 
practice  to  which  William  Kufus  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by 
Ramlolf  Flnmhard,  that  of  taking  to  Iiimsetf  the  revenues  of  a 
vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  during  the  vacancy — which  bo  easily 
led  to  keeping  them  vacant  fur  the  sake  of  the  revenue — was  an 
innovation  brought  in  now  for  the  first  time.  The  Chronicler 
mentions  the  practice,  and  puts  it  among  the  evil  deeds  of  Rufus, 
but  he  does  not  My  ia  eo  many  words  that  it  was  an  innoration. 
Next  in  authority  to  the  Chronicle  comes  Eadmer,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  tho  practice  as  a  new  thing,  which  was  not  done 
in  the  lime  of  the  Conqueror.  After  his  full  description  of  the 
doings  of  KuftiB  in  Hist.  Nov.  14,  he  adds  the  emphatic  words:, 
"  Kt  quidem  ipse  primus  hone  luctuosam  oppressionem  eccleaiis 
Dei  iudixit,  nullateuus  earn  ex  pateraa  traditione  excipiuns."  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  (iv.  314)  is  no  less  distinct.  He  describes  the 
doings  of  Rufus,  and  contrasts  them  in  a  marked  way  with  the 
conduct  of  his  father.  Orderic  has  two  passages  on  the  subject. 
One  of  them  (763  C)  is  a  mere  complaiut.  In  the  other  (678,  679) 
he  distinctly  speaka  of  the  inoovatioii,  and  goes  more  at  length 
Into  the  matter  than  any  of  the  other  writers.     He  enlarges  on  the 
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grecdinefis  and  Rncrilcge  of  William  RufuR,  and  contrasts  Ins  dealings 
will)  the  Church  with  those  of  the  ancient  Kings  and  nobles  irom 
^Ethelberht  onwards.  He  then  records  and  moralizes  on  the  t^pecJHl 
innovation  of  Rwfus  with  regard  to  the  trentment  of  ecclesiaf5ticfll 
properties  dnring  vacancies,  he  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  custom 
before  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  and  distinctly  attributes  it  to  the 
influence  of  Unndolf  Flamlifird. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  the 
Crowu  taking  the  revenues  of  a  vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  really 
was  an  innovation  brought  in  by  Rufus,  therefore  most  likely 
at  the  suggestion  of  ILandolf  Flambard,  and  that  the  practice  had 
lieen  unknown  both  under  the  aativc  English  Kings  and  under  the 
Conqueror.  I  have  shown  in  the  text  how  logically  the  practice 
follows  from  the  new  doctrine.  The  whole  thing  is  a  pei-fect  case 
of  a  lawyer's  argument.  Tlie  assumption  from  which  the  doctrine 
starts  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  inference  from  the  assumption 
h  made  with  perfect  logiail  accuracy.  The  practiciU  objection 
to  the  custom  is  the  opening  which  it  aflbrda  to  the  abuse  into 
which  it  grew  from  the  very  beginning,  that  of  keeping  ecclesiastical 
offices  vacant  in  order  that  the  Crown  might  have  a  lonp;er  enjoy- 
ment of  their  reveuuea  In  that  art  Queen  Elizabeth  »howed  herself 
fully  as  skilled  as  William  Rufus  himself. 


NOTE  V.  p.  147. 
TiTT!  Death  of  William  Hufub. 


TiiK  received  story  that  William  Rufue  died  by  an  accidental 
shot  of  an  arrow  from  the;  hand  of  a  French  knight  named  Walter 
Tyrrel  is  found,  with  slight  diflVrences  in  the  details,  in  most  of 
our  usual  authorities.  We  find  it  very  briefly  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  a  little  more  fully  in  Florence,  and  more  minutely 
in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  ^2S)  »*"*^  Ordcric  (781).  On  the 
irthcr  hand,  it  ia  plain  that  there  were  other  versions  afloat. 
The  few  words  in  the  Chronicle,  "  pwi-cefter  on  morgen  iBfter 
hlammaesse  d»ge  wear^  ae  cyng  Willelm  on  huntnoSe  fram  his 
anan  men  mid  anre  fla  ofsceoten,"  though  they  do  not  directly 
prove  anything,  yet  Bound  more  like  an  intentional  than  an  aoci- 
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dental  killing ;  and  tlic  aame  may  be  suid  of  the  few  worde  of  t^e 
Battle  Clironiclo  (p.  46).  wLich,  us  coming  ft-oni  oae  of  the  few 
places  where  the  Hod  King  was  held  in  some  respect,  is  of  some 
importance ;  "  Occulta  Dei  4U0  ignoratar  judicio  casu,  a  quodam 
milite  regni  sui  annu  xiii.  sagitta  sauciatus,  iiii°  uonas  August!  vitH 
defungitur."  I  think  thnt,  if  we  could  read  these  pasaages  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  familiar  storj',  we  should  take  them  m  meaning 
that  the  writei-B  believwl  that  Rufua  wiw  murdered,  but  that  they 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  choose  to  tell,  the  name  of  the  murderer. 
The  coutinuator  of 'William  of  Jnmi^es  (viii.  9)  tolls  the  talc,  though 
in  a  very  few  words,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  told 
of  Walter  Tyrrel  ("mi68a  sagitta  incautc  a  (|undam  bud  familiari 
iu  corde  pcrcnssus"),  but  without  mentioning  any  one's  name. 
Ro  BcuoH  (iii.  335).  who  tells  the  story  at  great  length,  doe« 
not  mention  any  name.  Of  the  other  rimers,  Geoffrey  Qaimar 
^Chrouiqucs  Auglo-Noi'mandcs,  i.  51  ct  scqr|.)  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  Walter  Tyrrel,  as  also  has  Wace  (15168  et  seqq.).  So  in 
pro&ehas  Walter  Map  (De  Nugitf,  222).  But  Gaiiuar  also  tells  a  story 
of  a  prophecy  made  by  au  old  woman  that  the  yEtheling  Hcury 
would  soon  be  King,  which  both  Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng,  i. 
168-169)  and  M.  Francisque  Michel  iu  his  note  on  Bcnott  look 
on  as  suggesting  the  nution  of  an  assassination.  It  is  plain  from 
Eadnicr  also  (Hist^  Nov.  54)  that  there  were  several  stories  current 
at  the  time,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  Walter  Tj-rrel.  Walter, 
it  should  be  remendwred,  ih  a  perfectly  well -ascertained  person,  and 
lie  himsflf  declared  on  oath  to  Abbot  Suger  (Dnchesne,  iv.  283) 
that  he  had  not  been  anywhere  near  the  King  that  day.  Mnrh 
weight  is  doubtless  due  to  this  solemn  denial,  especially  as  no  one 
seems  to  have  acriously  chai'f^d  Walter  with  iut<:Mtional  murder. 
John  of  Saliabury  ( Vit.  Aus.  1 2  ;  vol.  v.  p.  34! ),  after  recording  the 
Tiaiotts  of  Anselm  and  likening  the  deatb  of  Hufus  to  the  death 
of  Julian,  nfcrs  to  the  denial  of  Walter,  and  clearly  tliinks  the 
whole  story  doubtful.  Giraldus  (De  Instnictione  Principum,  176) 
has  quite  another  story,  in  which  one  Radulfus  de  Aquia  take* 
tlie  place  of  Walter  T}'rre1.  He  also  comj)are8  the  death  of  Rufus 
with  the  death  of  Richard  the  Fii-at. 

Compare  the  death  of  Miles  Karl  of  Hereford,  as  told  in   the 
Gcsta  Stephani,  loi,  and  by  John  of  Hexham,  373. 
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NOTE  "W.   p.  150. 

The  FrsiON  op  Nobmans  akd  English. 

Oint  of  the  chief  errorB  whicli  an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century 
has  to  Btrive  agninst  is  the  notion  that,  for  many  generations, 
perhaps  for  centuriee.  after  the  Normon  Conquest,  there  was  a 
broadly  nnirked  line,  recognized  on  both  sides,  between  "Normans" 
and  "Saxons."  Thus,  so  late  as  1867,  Gnoitit  (Eiigliflche  Yer- 
waltuiigsretht,  i.  112)  eaya,  "  Dus  gegetineitigc  Verhaltniss  der 
Sachseii  und  Normannen  indcHseu  war  uud  hlieh  inehro  MenBchcn- 
alt«r  hindurt'Ii  eiii  feindseligefi.  Die  unterworfenen  Sachsen  er- 
widerten  deu  Uebennutli  ihrer  Sieger  init  Ejiiporuugsvcrsuchcii;  &h 
diese  mtBKgltickt,  mit  Etiller  Erbittenuig  gegeu  die  AlJ^?landcr  und 
ihre  frnuzosischon  Sitten."  Now  I  trust  that  no  one  who  has  fol- 
]owe<l  Tue  thuB  far  needs  to  be  told  that  no  EiigliHhmau  in  the 
twelfth  century  called  himself  a  Saxon,  or  was  called  a  Saxon  by 
anybody  except  u  Scot  or  a.  Briton.  The  Englishman  called  him- 
self an  Englishman  tlien,  as  he  did  ages  before  and  as  he  does  still. 
And,  long  before  the  twelfth  century  was  out,  the  man  of  Norman 
descent  bom  on  English  soil  had  learned  to  cull  himself  ati  English- 
man also.  The  notion  of  which  I  speak,  the  notion  which  fiuds 
its  fullest  developemeut  in  Scott's  romance  of  Ivauhoe  and  in  the 
work  of  Thierrj'  to  which  that  romance  gave  birtli,  has  nothing 
to  justify  it  in  the  laDguoge  of  the  time.  The  plain  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  the  lowest  class  would  in  the  twelfth  century  Iw 
almost  wliolly  of  Old-English  descent,  llitit  the  highest  class  would  be 
almost  wholly  of  Norman  deseent,  while  in  the  intermediate  classes, 
sniotig  the  smaller  hind-owuers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the 
two  were  so  mixed  together  that  at  hist,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  it  was,  as  the  author  of  the  Dicdogus  de  Scaccario  says  (see 
vol.  iv.  p.  327),  impoKsible  to  toll  one  from  the  other.  Men  of 
tJld-Engliph  descent  had  adopted  Norman  fanhions  and  Norman 
uamos,  while  men  of  Norman  descent  had  adojitcd  English  feelings. 
The  great  time  during  which  the  work  was  done  was  undoubtedly 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  and  hi.s  Khare  in  the  work  is  dii^tinctly 
bet  forth  in  a  remarkable  jtas^age  of  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis  Curi- 
alium,  309),  where  he  speaks  of  the  ill-fecliug  between  the  two  races 
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u  going  on  through  the  reigns  of  the  two  Williams,  but  as  coming 
to  an  end  under  Henrj* ; 

"  HeuricuB  rex  Aiiyliae  .  .  vir  providus  ct  pocis  amator . .  Angliam 
pacificavit.  a  patro  suo  AV'illielmo  Bustarrlo  conqnisitan).  et  nee  per 
Ipt^iim  "Willielinum  nee  per  filium  et  suMessorem  ejus  Willielmum 
Ruffum  conipo^itam  ad  pacem,  quia  vetercs  incolie  suum  iiullabenus 
Epquanimiter  tolerantee  cxilium,  infestabant  odvenoa,  fueratqne  per 
universura  gwvissiina  reguum  seditio.  Sed  hie  Henricufl  de  quo  uobis 
Bermo,  conjugiits  blue  iudc  factis  inter  eos,  alii^quc  quibusoumque 
potuit  modis,  ad  Brniam  populos  utro^ue  fcsderavit  concordiam." 

The  recorded  facts  of  the  time,  and  the  UBunt  way  of  speaking 
of  the  time,  quite  bear  out  the  Archdeacon'^  statement,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  some  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  Thierrj'  has  contrived,  by  dint  of  colourings  by  words 
and  epithets  wliich  Imve  nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  au- 
thoritiee,  to  preea  eeveral  events  of  this  age  into  the  servic©  of 
his  theory.  The  greatest  case  of  all  is  where  Thomas  of  London 
is  turned  into  a  man  of  Old-Kuglidh  descent  and  a  cou»cious 
champion  of  Old-EnglisJi  interests.  Here  is  a  direct  miacon- 
ception  of  the  facts ;  in  other  cases  the  story  is  Muiply  made  to 
put  on  quite  unuther  look  by  means  of  mere  colouring.  Thus, 
ill  the  story  of  Brihtstau  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  text,  we 
know  ttiat  the  suflTcrcr  was  an  Englisliman,  both  by  his  name  ami 
by  a  few  words  of  English  being  put  into  his  raouth.  He  protests 
his  innocence  in  the  words  "  pa.t  min  larert  God  flclmihtin  (eall- 
mihtig)  hie  sege  ro^."  But  there  18  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
Brihtstan  suffered  ill-treatment  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  or  that 
a  French-speaking  man  of  his  own  rank — a  well-to-do  teuant  of  the 
church  of  Ely — might  not  have  been  iU-treat«d  just  as  much.  The 
story  is  told  by  Bishop  Hervey,  not  to  illustrate  an^^'thing  about  the 
relations  of  Normans  and  English,  but  to  glorify  the  power  of 
Saint  ^thelthryth.  He  does  not  even  say  a  word  as  to  the  man's 
descent ;  he  merely  mentions  his  position  in  life  and  his  good  con- 
versation. But  Thierry  (ii,  175),  by  coustonlly  bringing  in  the 
words  "  I'Anglais,"  "  le  Saxon,"  givea  the  story  quite  another  turn. 
Re  also  leaves  out  the  acconnt  of  Brihtstan's  deliverance^  and  has 
not  a  word  to  show  the  evident  sympathy  which  the  Norman 
Bishop  and  various  other  persons  of  Norman  name  clearly  felt  for 
him.    80  the  Chrouicler  in  1124  speaks  of  the  thieves  who  were 
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hanged  and  mutilated  by  the  game  Ralph  Basset  (aee  p.  159))  and 
adds  that  many  people  believed  tlrnt  many  of  tbem  were  innocent. 
Thieriy  (ii.  174)  first  nf  all  calls  the  King's  thejjus  "borous  anglo- 
uormauds,"  wliith  they  may  very  likely  have  been  in  anottier  Mrnse, 
and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  culprits,  whom  the  Chronicler  speaks 
of  simply  as  "  thieves,"  which  is  purely  out  of  ha  own  hejid  ; 

"  ILs  y  firent  comparaiire  uu  grand  uombre  de  Saxons,  accueds 
d'avoir  fait  le  brigandage,  c'est-i-dire  la  guerre  dc  parti,  qui  nvait 
sacc^d^  k  la  defeuse  riJgalifere  centre  le  pouvoir  (Stranger,  Quaraiite- 
qaatrc  qu'on  accuiwii  de  vol  h  main  arm^  fiireat  condamn^s  k  la 
peine  de  mort,  et  six  autrea  ^  la  perte  des  yeux  par  le  juge  Basset  et 
sea  aaseaseurs." 

The  only  passage  in  any  contemporary  writer  which  can  anyhow 
be  made  to  favour  the  notion  of  any  wide  distinction  between  the 
two  races,  or  of  any  strongly  hostilo  feeling  between  them,  ia  tlie 
story  of  a  con^ipiracy  in  1 137  to  kill  all  the  Noi-uians  in  England, 
the  account  of  which  in  Orderic  I  have  referred  to  in  p.  281.  But 
I  failed  to  notice  the  reference  tu  it  in  Ralph  de  Dieeto,  50S; 
*'  Banulfus  clerlcus  Helyensis  episcopi  conjuratiuuem  fecit  ad 
Normaniios  unmcs  interficiendos."  (See  Liebenuann,  Eiuleitung 
in  den  l>iahigu8  de  Scoccario,  Gbttingen,  1875,  \k  19.)  Thierry's 
notion  (ii.  183-186)  of  "une  conspiration  natioualc  en  vne  de 
Vaffrauchisemeut  du  pays"  seeras  to  be  grounded  on  the  words 
of  Orderic  (9 1 1  A)  just  before  the  ])assBge  cpioted  in  the  text.*' inter 
liBBC  Stcphanup  rex  intestinis  inotibus  Anglurum  rumores  audivit." 
Here  again  there  is  nothing  in  the  usual  language  of  Orderic  to 
make  ub  conilne  the  word  "Angit"  to  men  of  Old-Knglish  descent, 
or  to  make  us  nnderstnnd  by  "Xormanni"  men  of  Norman  descent 
hurn  iu  England.  Orderic,  at  this  stage  of  his  histoiy,  certainly  never 
(ipI>oses  "  Normanni"  and  "^Vngli "  to  one  another  in  the  fashion  of 
Thierry's  "  Normana  "  and  "  Saxons."  Wc  may  be  pi-etty  sure  that 
by  "Normanni"  are  meant,  in  tlie  strictest  Bcnse,  natives  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  not  men  whose  grandfathers  or  great-gran  J  fathers  had 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  And  this  beconica  more  certain 
from  the  other  notice,  which  makes  the  chief  conspirator  the  ciiup- 
laiu  of  a  Bishop  of  Norman  descent  and  one  who  himself  bears  a 
Norman  name. 

It  is  iu  the  same  way  that  I  understand  the  complaint  of 
Kadmer  (eee  p.  151)  that  Henry  the  First  would  bestow  no  high 
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ecclesiastical  preferment  ou  EnglisUmeti.   Cudmer  no  doubt  had  me 
of  Old-Euglisb  descent  cbicfly  iu  bis  mind,  but  it  U  equally  pi 
that   hts  wonU   refer  to  a  state  of   tbinga  in  wbicb  meu 
bejrond  sea  were  Bystematically  preferred,  not  only  to  men  of  Old- 
Kngliab  descent,  but  to  natives  of  England  of  any  kind.     He  bas 
been  Bi>eaking  of  tbe  filling  up  of  a  number  of  prelacies  by  tbe 
King,  and  gays  that  be  supjioses  that  the  new  Bishops  &ud   Abbot« 
were  meant  to  be  bbejdierds  and  not  wolvea  to  the  flock.     He  tben 
adds  (no), 

"  Quod  tamon  credibilius  forte  videretur,  bi  non  omnea  ex 
alienigenis,  f«ed  aIi(|U08  saltern  ex  indigents  terrae,  non  u^uequftqaa 
Anglos  perosuB,  tali  ministerlo  substituissct.  Vitee  etenim  meriin 
«c  regularis  obeervatio  disciplins,  necnon  pnidentia  rerum 
miuistrandaruin  qua;  oportebat,  eis  qui  rcspuebantur,non  minus  quam 
lis  inerat  qui  assuniebantur.  Unum  eos,  natio  scilicet,  diriinebat. 
Pi  Anglus  erat,  nulla  ^-irtus,  ut  bonore  aliquo  dignuB  judicaretur, 
euro  putorat  adjurare  :  si  alienigena,  soluinmodo  quie  alicujug  boni 
specicm,  amicorum  testiinonio  pnetenderent,  illi  ascribereuttuntf 
bonore  pi'secipuo  iUico  diguus  judicabatur,"  *  ■ 

It  is  clear  that  "  indigcnse  "  and  "  alienigenn  "  are  here  op]>osed  to 
eacli  other,  and  that  "  Augli "  and  "  iudigeum"  are  used  as  equivaleut 
words.     Tlie  use  of  tbe  word  "natio"  looks  tbe  same  way;    for 
the  phrases  "  natioue  Aoglue,"   "nationc  NorroannuB"  always  refer 
to   a  man's   place   of  birth,    and   not    to   his   descent.      Eadmer 
Bays  olsewbcrc  (94)  uf  Hubert  of   Mculun,  "  prsefatus  comes   nee 
AugloB  dilijjere  uec  aliquem  illorum  ad  ecclesiaeticam  dignitatem 
'provehl  patlebatur."      Robert,  at  least  as  much  French  as  Xorman, 
probably  brought  with  him  a  continental  dislike  to  tbe  islande 
generally.     But  we  see  the  meaning  still  more  plainly  when  we  , 
througli  any  list  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  time.    Kadmer'a  im^ 
mediate  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  great  bestowal  of  prelacies  in 
1 107  (see  p.  327,  note  3).    In  that  year  several  Bishops  (see  Eadmer, 
92)    were    conaecrttted,   among    them    William   of  Warclwavt    to 
Exeter  and  the  famous  Roger  to  Salisburj-;  men   certainly   not 
English  in  any  sense.     Ordcric  (872  D)  gives  us  a  list  of  Bishops 
and  Abbots  appointed  iu  11 20,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  monks 
of  Normaa  monastcrica.     One  exception  was  a  man  of  tbe  noblest 
Old- English  descent  ("de  nobili  Anglomm  prosapia/'  as  Orderie 
himself  remarks),  Waltheof  the  sun  of  Gos|>atric,  Abbot  of  Orowl 
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(see  vol.  iv.  pp.  524,  603).  Rog^r  of  Cliuion,  Bieliop  of  Lichfield,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  list,  hut  who  wus  not  conseci'atcd  tit!  1 1 37, 
wnuKI  nufst  likely  be  a  man  of  Nornmn  descent  horn  in  England. 
He  may  be  matched  with  Robert  Bishop  of  Bath,  appuintod  in  1 134, 
wliom  the  Continuator  of  Florence  describes  as  '*  Flandivnaii*  geuere, 
sed  natos  in  partibus  AugUee."  These  two  in  short  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  Thomas  and  as  Orderic  himself;  and  it  La  ijuite 
posiiible  thttt  they  may  bare  hod  feelings  no  \esis  Englii^h  tlum  ttieirs. 
But.  to  come  back  to  Ordcnc's  list,  there  is  one  man  in  it  who  was 
neither  Enfjllsh  nor  Norman  in  any  sense,  but  n  mere  foreigner  from 
Poitou.  This  is  the  King's  kiosraan — it  is  not  clear  what  the 
kindred  was — Ueniy,  who  after  holding  various  bishopricks  and 
abbeys  in  Poitou,  France,  and  the  Burgundies,  at  last  became 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  of  whom  the  Chroniclers  have  much 
to  say  in  the  year  beginning  1127.  We  thus  see  that  Eadmer's 
complaint  was,  with  some  exceptions,  as  ^Ethelwulf  the  first  Bishop 
of  CarlL^Ie  (see  p.  23a),  pei*fectly  well  grounded ;  only  the  exclusion 
of  which  he  complains  extended  to  men  born  of  Norman  [>arenta 
in  England  at  least  as  strictly  as  to  men  of  pure  English  descent. 

Tlie  change  of  language  iu  this  matter  is  not  hard  to  trace  in  the 
Chronicles.  It  is  euid,  with  some  evident  pridy,  that  the  rebels  who 
arose  ogainstWilliamRufusiu  1088  were  all  Frenchmen — ''[lariceste 
FrenctBce  men  ]ie  wcron  innan  Jiif^au  laude/'  "  ealle  Frencisce  men." 
So  they  doubtless  were  in  the  Chronicler's  sense  of  the  words ;  all 
the  leaders  at  least  must  have  been  actual  natives  of  Normandy. 
And  throughout  the  narrative  of  tliat  year  the  valour  and  loyalty 
of  "  Englisce  men"  is  dwelled  on  with  delight.  But  we  see  too 
(see  p.  77)  that  French  and  English  alike  were  summuued  by  the 
same  proclamation  and  under  the  same  threat  of  being  held  for 
^ithijuj  if  thuy  did  not  corae.  No  language  like  this  is  found 
again,  unless  we  except  the  remark  that  the  Abbots  who  were 
depoEed  in  ti03  were  "Frencisce  and  EngUsce"  (see  p.  224),  and 
tJie  note  of  time  in  1107  (see  above,  p.  227).  The  rebels  of  iioi 
are  not  marked  out  as  Frenchmen,  but  simply  as  "  |)a  bcafodnien 
her  on  lande,"  and  those  of  the  days  of  Stephen  as  "  )>a  rice  men 
|>e  wxron  swikcs."  In  1 101  many,  in  1137  nearly  all,  of  the  rich 
men,  the  head  men,  mast  have  been  English  by  birth,  "natione 
Angli,'*  though  most  of  them  were  "genere  Normanni."  Florence 
is  one  degree  more  particular;   he  points  out  the  loyalty  of  the 
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"Angli"  ID  1 101  as  well  as  in  lo&S;  but  the  deposition  of  the 
Abbots  IB  the  last  time  when  he  tises  tlie  word  eseept  in  the 
King's  style.  Orderic  (787  B)  epeakB  iu  the  same  way  as  he  had 
done  before  iu  describing  the  rebelliun  against  Rufus,  though  in 
666  D  he  use«  the  marked  phrase  "Angli  natuiulee,"  a  phrue 
wliicli  would  of  itself  imjily  tUiit  Uiere  were  other  "Angli"  to 
whom  the  qualifjing  epithet  did  not  apply. 

For  the  notion  that  some  idea  of  special  contempt  was  nttached 
to  the  name  of  Euglishman  in  these  timca  I  know  of  no  authority 
hut  a  rhetorical  passage  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  which  I  have 
quoted  in  vol.  ill  p.  505,  and  such  an  ex[>res8ion  119  that  of  William 
RiifuH  in  Orderic  (782  B)  where  he  mocks  at  the  £ogliah  regard 
for  omens ;  "  Nam  prosequi  me  ritum  autumat  Auglonim,  qui 
pro  aternutatione  et  aomnio  veiularum  dimittunt  iter  suum  sea 
negotium  ?"  OeofTrey  Oaimar  (Chi-oniquea  Auglo-Norraandes,  i.  53) 
makes  'Walter  T}TreI  also  use  language  of  the  same  kind  j 

"De  male  mort  piuamt  morir 
li  Bargomon  et  1!  Fran^ii, 
8i  iontgtt  Boient  ao  Eo^duU." 

And  of  course  Oic  same  feeling  lurkn  in  the  English  nicknamca 
of  Godric  and  Godgifu  given  t-o  Henry  the  First  and  his  Queen. 
On  the  other  band,  we  mu»t  remeni1)er  that  in  all  the  mass  of 
writing  which  has  gathered  around  Tliomas  of  London,  there  is 
not  one  word  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  broad  distinction 
was  drawn  in  his  day  between  men  of  Normnn  and  Old-English 
descent.  If  we  bear  thia  in  mind,  wo  shall  perhaps  better  under- 
stand one  or  two  things  which  look  the  other  way.  OiralduB 
Carabrenais,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  draws  the  distinction, 
when  it  suited  liis  own  purpose,  more  widely  than  was  usual  iu  hia 
own  time,  brings  it  (Vita  Galfridi,  ii.  19  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  424,  Brewer), 
as  one  of  his  many  charges  against  William  of  Ijougrhamp,  Bishop 
of  Ely  (see  p.  689),  tliat  he  and  his  followers  hated  EngliUimen,  and 
used  the  name  of  Eiiglisltman  a^i  a  name  of  the  bitterest  contempt ; 
"Anglos  antem,  cum  tota  cnria  sua,  tanto  et  tarn  inexorahili  eat 
odio  persecntiui,  ut  usuali  verbo  in  eorum  opprvjhrium  et  imprope- 
rium  dicere  consucverint :  '  Anglicus  fiam,  si  hoc  feccro.  Pejor  aim 
Anglico,  si  illud  admisero.'  Ad  injuriamm  qnoque  eumuluni  et 
dcdccoris  augnicutum,  cum  ad  exqiiisitA  natunc  pergere  parabant 
Ulcere  solebiuit,  *  Eamus  facere  Angliciuu.' " 
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This,  it  shonld  be  remembered,  is  the  insolence  of  a  man  from 
beyoud  eea,  who  Bcems  to  have  looked  down  upon  uU  the  natives  of 
the  land  witiiout  distinction.     The  language  of  Ruch  ft  man  is  no 
fair  test  of  the  kind  of  feeling  with  whit-h  a  man  whose  forefathers 
had  been  settled  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  looked  oo  one  whoso 
forefathcra  had  been  settled  there  for  seven  hundred  years.  And  in  the 
whole  Ktory  of  Giraldus,  himself  of  Nonnan  desceut,  the  anti-Euglieh 
feelings  of  William  of  Longchamp  and  his  inability  to  speak  Euglioh 
(ii.  1 3  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  411)  are  made  a  part  of  the  accusaliou  against  him. 
It  is  equally  so  in  all  ilio  aecotmts  of  William  of  Iftrngchamp's  fall. 
The  letter  of  Hugh  of  NoDont,  referred  to  iu  p.  537,  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only  not  of  Old-EngliBh  descent  but  was  actually 
8  native  of  Normandy.     Yet  he  throughout  speaks  aa  an  English- 
man (Benedict,  ii.  216);    "Lieet  cnim  flexo  genu  tola  Aoglia  ei 
deserviret,  ad  Francorum  tamen   libertatera  semper  aspiraua  .  .  . 
Bpretu  in  omjiibus  gente  Anglorum  stipatus  agmiue  Francorum  ct 
Flundretjuium  pompatice  iucedebat;"  "de  regno  Francorum  can- 
tores  et  joculatores  muncribus  allexerut;"    "  non  respcndehat,  quia 
linguam  jVuglicanora  pi-orsus  ignorabat."     When  a  Nonnan  in  the 
strictest  eeiisc  could  write  like  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  contempt 
for  Englishmen  of  any  class  which  was   shown    by  William   of 
Longchamp,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue,  were 
not  at  that  time  the  rule  among  the  descendants  of  the  first  Nor- 
man settlers  (sec  Stubhs^  H.  Howden,  iii.  3clt).     At  all  events,  as 
William  of  Longchamp  (sec  Oiraldus,  tL  b.  il   18;    Btubbs,  u.  a. 
iii.  xxxviii)  was  not  exactly  a  Norman  and  not  exactly  a  gentleman, 
hid  words  seem  very  slight  groundwork — and  I  know  of  no  other— 
for  the  assertion  of  Lord  Macaulay  (i.  p.  16)  that  ''  in  the  time  of 
Hiehard  the  First,  the  ordinary  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman 
was  '  May  I  become  an  Englishman  !  "*  or  that  "  his  ordinary  form 
of  indignant  denial  was  *Do  you  take  me  for  an  Euglishman  V 
Another  charge  against  William  of  Ix)ngchanip  is  put  by  Richard 
of  the  Devizes  {31)  into  the  mouth  of  Earl  John,     lie  is  "filiua 
perditionis,  pcjorum  pessimns,  qui  de  Francorum  facetiis  priepos- 
terum  goniculandi  genus  transvcxit  primus  ad  Anglos."    Whatever 
is  meant  here  and  by  the  "  flexo  genu  "  just  before^  it  was  sorae- 
tliing  that  offended  a  national  Englixh  feeling  iu  which  John  shared. 
In  high-wrought  and  rhetoriad  passages,  and  again  when  we  get 
anything  like  speculation,  auythiug  like   the  rude  bt^uuiugs  of 
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ethnological  science,  the  distinction  naturallj  comes  out  more 
8trouf{1y.  Men  of  Nnrtnftn  rloRcont  had  of  course  not  forgotten 
their  Norman  descent ;  but  it  would  seem  thut  they  ^ometimw 
needed  to  be  specially  reminded  of  it  Wo  have  two  accounts 
of  tlie  Bnttle  of  the  Stjmdard  (see  p.  266),  in  both  of  which  the 
Norman  feelings  of  the  nobihty  of  uurthern  England  are  appealed 
to.  In  ^tbelred  of  Kievaux  (X  Scriplt.  339),  Walter  Eepec, 
though  he  addresses  the  "univer&ua  populus,"  appeaU  wholly  to 
Normnn  afisociations,  to  victories  over  the  French  and  cou<iae«t8 
in  Apulia,  white  the  Conquei^t  of  Eni^land  is  slurred  over  in  the 
words  that  it  was  ''AngUfe  victor  WilUelmus"  who  enforced  the 
great  liomage  at  Abeniethy.  If  such  a  speech  aa  this  was  ever 
really  addressed  to  an  army  a  great  pari  of  which  at  least  must 
have  been  EngUeb,  it  reminds  one  of  the  speech  of  Brasidaa 
(Thuc  iv.  126),  where  he  talks  to  his  motley  force  of  Helots  and 
allies  alK>ut  the  innate  valour  of  Spartau9  and  the  bleHsiogs  of 
that  form  of  government  in  which  a  few  conquerors  rule  over  the 
many  conquered.  In  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  2aa  6) 
the  s]>eech  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Kiilph  Bishop  of  Orknej; 
and  the  idea,  substantially  the  same,  is  put  into  other  words ; 
"  Proceres  Angliee,  clarissiuu  Kormannigenffi  (mcmiuisse  enim  restri 
TOB  nomiuiti  et  geuens  pneliaturos  dccct),  pcr]>cudite  <{ui,  et  coDtra 
quos,  et  ubi  bellum  gcratJs ;  vohis  enim  nemo  intpune  restitit, 
Audax  Francia  tos  cxperta  dclituit.  Ferax  Anglia  vobis  capta 
succubuit,"  etc.  Yet  we  read  directly  after,  "Retpondit  omnia 
populus  Angtorum,  et  reaonneruut  moutea  et  coUea  Amen/' 
Jhierry  (ii.  aoi)  jumbles  together  the  two  versions  in  a  strung 
way,  and  puts  tlie  speech  luto  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  person, 
**  Le  Normand  Baoul,  dvcquo  de  Durham  " — the  Bithup  of  Durham 
at  that  time  was  UeufFrcy — and  says  thnt  it  was  made  "  en  langite 
fran^aisc,"  which  ia  quite  possible,  though  neither  of  our  authorities 
tells  us  Bo.  He  goes  on  further  to  wipe  out  the  curious  fact  (see 
p.  267)  that  the  Galwegians  called  the  Normans  "GulU,"  by  trana- 
ktting  Galli  "  Normands."  These  Ualwegians,  who  in  most  of  our 
accounts  are  called  Picts,  appear  in  the  speech  of  Robert  of  Bruce 
to  David  (sec  p.  270)  as  "Walenses" — a  memory  of  Britifth  Strath- 
clydc — and  Robert  is  made  to  say  that  David  ha<l  hitherto  been 
"nmabilis  Scottis,  terribUis  Galwensibns."  He  too  dLBtingniahea 
**  Angli'*  and  "  Normanni;"  but  he  treats  the  former  name  with 
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great  respect.  David  is  loading  his  army  against  Englishmen  and 
Nurmaoa.  But  his  own  army  would  be  of  no  use  but  for  the 
£uglish  and  Normana  who  were  in  it.  His  Scnta  and  Welsh  will 
serve  him  but  little  without  English  wisdom  and  Norman  valour ; 
''ex  quo  rogo  te,  domiue  mi,  tantam  fidem  inreniirti  in  Scottia  nt 
tam  secure  tibi  tiii»que  ^Vugloinim  demos  consilium,  auxilium  abrogM 
Normannorum  'V  Henry  of  Huniingilon  throui^hout  speaks  of  the 
army  as  *'AngU  et  Nomianni,"  and  Roger  of  Ilowdeu  (L  195)  in 
one  place  substitutes  that  form  where  Heury  baa  simply  "  nostri." 

So  much  for  rhetoric.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  aa  becomes  a 
(scholar  and  scientific  man,  vei*y  often  distinguishei*  "Angli"  and 
"  Kormatmi/'  and  specially  in  one  very  remarkable  passage  (Desc. 
Kamb.  i.  15 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  193),  where,  after  speaking  of  the  boldness 
of  speech  of  the  Wclahr  he  adds, 

"  Romanoe  et  Francos  banc  eandem  naturse  dotem  habere  videmus: 
non  auteiu  Anglos,  sicut  nee  SaxoueB  a  quibus  descenderaat,  nee 
Germanos.  Sin  autem  scn-itutem  cuusaris  in  An^lis,  ct  hunc 
eis  inde  defectum  aebignas,  in  Saxonibus  et  Germamd,  qui  el 
Ubertate  gaudent  et  eodem  tameu.  vitio  vexantur,  ratio  non  pro- 
venit."  ^ 

So  in  the  De  Instructioue  Priucipum  (168),  speaking  of  the  forest 
laws,  he  says,  "  Cujus  duminutum  tantum  et  tarn  pntulam,  tamque 
repletum  tyrannica  magis  vis  Normannorum  exttii-sit  qnam  alia 
certorum  fiscalium  redituum  prrpbuit  aut  priehet,  otiam  dc  cervicibus 
Anglurum  pruuis  et  moilis  omnibuH  in  8ul>jectionem  et  servitutem 
datis  et  principia  ad  nutum  sub  quocumque  discrimine  semper 
aerriro  paratis." 

In  the  former  of  these  two  passages  the  English,  in  a  strictly 
ethnological  sense,  SkTC  described  as  a  conquered  people.  In  the 
second,  though  "  AngU "  and  "  Normanni "  are  opposed,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  Giraldus  did  not  mean  by  "Angli" 
all  the  iuhabitants  of  England.  But  we  must  remember  who  is 
itpeaking.  He  was  not  only  a  teamed  man  whu  pridetl  himself  oa 
luttkiiig  accurate  distinctions,  but  he  wa^  not  EiigliHli  in  uny  sens?, 
neither  "  natione "  nor  "  gcnere."  "  Nation©  *'  he  was  Welsh  ; 
"genere"  he  was  Norman  witli  a  slight  touch  of  Wtlsh.  Such  a 
man,  though  he  could  on  occasion  take  part  with  insulted  English- 
men, would  habitually  feel  towards  England  and  EngliBlimen  in  a 
rory  different  way  from  a  man,  of  whatever  race,  who  was  bom  and 
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bred  in  the  land.     And  it  is  to  be  noticed  tbat,  as  we  get  further 
from  tbe  tiuie,  as  wc  get  into  times  wlieu  men  beK&Q  to  speculate^ 
when  they  began   to   oak  about   the   causes   of  the    pbnnomenft 
of  tbe  two  languages  spoken  in  Eugland,  we  Gud  the  distinctioa 
drawn  in  a  way  iu  which  we   do    not    find    it   drawn    in    times 
when  the  distinction  might  have  been  more  practical.     Such  for 
instance  is  the  well-known  jmasage  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  which  I 
quoted  for  another  object  when  sjwaking  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  English  "  (see  vol.  i.  p.  599).     And  later  writers  seem  someiimes 
to  have  drawn  a  little  upon  their  imagination,  in  order  to  throw 
back  this  feeling  into  the  times  when  it  might  have  been  Iooke<i  for, 
bnt  when  it  is  not  to  be  found.     Let  us  take  for  instance   the 
different   accounts  which  we  have  of  the  loss  of  the   yKtheling 
William  and  his  compaiuous  in  the  White  Ship,     Thierry  gives  V9 
va  elaborate  picture,  how  the  English  rejoiced  over  the  sorrows  of 
their  Norman  masters,  how  tliey  saw  the  hand  of  God  iu  the  blow 
which   hindered  a  new  Norman  fleet  from  reacliing  the  English 
ishore,  ond  how  they  rejoiced  in  the  fate  of  the  proud  young  prince 
who  had  threatened  that,  when  he  became  King,  be  would  yoke  the 
ErigliHh  ^ci  the  plough  like  oxen.     Now  it  is  plain  that,  if  this  last 
saying  were  genuine,  whatever  it  might  prove  about  young  WiUiara 
and  bis  companions,  it  would  at  least  tell  in  favour  of  Henry  the 
First.     William  promises  to  chastise  with  scorpions  those  whom 
his  father  at  the  outside  chastised  only  with  whi|)«.     But,  when 
we  look  into  the  matter,  we  sliuU  find  that  this  picture  rests  on  very 
flight   grounds.     Thierry   refers  to   Henry   of    Huntingdon    and 
GervBEC  as  seeing  a  divine  judgement  in  the  fate  of  the  ^theling 
and  his  companions  (see  p.  1 95).  And  so  they  do ;  but  the  only  judge- 
ment whicli  Ger^'ase  sees,  and  tbe  only  judgement  which  Henry  Bees 
wlien  he  speaks  prose  in  his  own  person,  is  a  judgement  on  their 
p,'i  Honat  vices,  without  a  word  of  national  feeling.    Hut  Henrj'  quotes 
A  poet,  whether  himself  or  any  other,  who  certainly  takes  another 
line.     Tn  his  opening  verses  (2186)  we  certainly  do  see  the  fate  of 
the  White  Ship  turned  into  something  tike  a  diviuo  interposition 
to  hinder  another  Norman  invasion  of  England ; 

•*  Dtun  NormaaiiigeiUD.  Gallis  cUre  nupentia. 
An^licK  regna  pttvat,  ulMtitit  ipte  Deiu." 

Tluxt  is  to  say,  we  Imve  got  from  prose  into  verse,  from  the  tacim 
of  the  ])rcsent  to  the  memories  of  tbe  past.     When  1  ship  sets  sail 
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from  Normandy  to  England,  a  ship  whose  captain  Impasted  how  his 
father  had  taken  the  Conqueror  across  from  Saint  Valery  to 
PeveiiHey,  a  hhip  which  held  the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror  and  a 
crowd  of  others  Norman  by  Inrth  or  by  descent,  the  poet's  wind 
naturally  went  baek  to  the  event  of  fifty-four  years  earlier,  and  he 
talked  in  n  way  in  whicli  he  would  not  have  talked  in  plain  i^rose. 
HiB  words  might  naturally  be  taken  in  Thierry's  sense,  if  such 
had  been  the  usual  way  of  speaking  at  the  time.  There  is  not 
the  least  need  to  take  them  in  thut  sense,  when  such  a  way  of 
speaking  is  not  usual  at  the  time.  The  threat  to  yoke  the  English 
like  oxen  comes  only  from  Brointon  (X  Scriptt.  loi  3)  mid  Rudhonie 
(Ang.Sac.  i.274).  Bromton  indeed  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury  as 
saying,  "Quod  illc  Willielmus  regis  primogenitus  palam  Anglis  fiierat 
comminatus,  <|Uotl,  si  ali(piando  super  eos  r^naret,  faeeret  eos  ad 
aratrmn  trabere  quasi  bovcs."  But  these  words  are  not  foimd  in 
any  part  of  the  writings  of  'William  of  Malniesburj'  »«  we  now  have 
them,  and  they  breathe  a  spirit  wholly  different  from  that  in  which,  in 
his  genuine  narrative,  ho  tells  the  tale  of  the  WTiitc  Ship.  We  may 
fairly  ask  for  some  better  evidence  than  this  to  make  ns  believe 
that  William  the  ^theling,  the  son  of  "  Godric  "  and  "  Godgifu," 
spoke  in  this  way  of  the  people  to  whom  his  father  belonged 
"  natione  **  and  hia  mother  "  genere.'* 

Auotlier  kind  of  evidence  is  sup])lied  by  the  language  of  the 
writers  of  the  time  in  describing  the  wars  waged  by  Henry  the 
First  against  France.  This  we  have  chiefly  to  study  in  Orderic  and 
in  fiuger.  Neither  writer  is  wholly  consistent  in  his  way  of 
speaking,  and  their  incidental  forms  of  speech  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  signs,they  must  be  allowed 
to  prove  something.  When  the  mixed  armies  of  the  prince  who 
ruled  over  both  England  and  Normatuly  are  constantly  spoken  of  as 
English,  it  proves  at  least  thus  much,  that  men  of  Norman  birth 
and  descent  did  not  look  upon  the  name  of  EngliHiimau  m  any- 
thing to  be  Sfihamed  of.  To  speak  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  the  English  as  English,  without  regard  to  their  real 
birth  and  speech,  is  an  inaccumcy  common  in  all  times.  Modern 
political  language  supplies  many  iusianees.  There  are  people 
who  find  it  bard  to  understand  that  Norway  and  Hungary 
are  independent  kingdoms,  and  that  all  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  of  the  King  of  Hungan.'  and  Bohemia, 

S  a  2 


Arclicluke  of  Austria,  Ac,  are  not  Swedes  or  Anstrians.  ^ 
liefore  Piedmont  grew  into  Italy,  it  was  commoa  to  hear  tb« 
Sardiiiinn  nnme  extemleil  to  the  coutiiiental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  drew  what  was  theu  his  highest  title  from  tlie  least  valuable 
part  nf  his  |>usseBsioiig.  All  thew  forum  of  (([leech,  whether  to  the 
twelfth  ccutury  or  now,  are  inaccurate  in  theinaelvefl  and  lead  to 
further  confusions  of  thought.  Still  they  mark  the  aspect  which 
the  composite  domiuions  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Sweden, 
Sardinia,  or  Euglaad,  bear  or  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
general.  The  iuaocuracy  ifi  in  itself  part  of  the  evidence.  A  writer 
who,  in  such  cases,  always  uses  a  correct  name  is  moat  likely  making 
a  conscious  protest  against  some  incorrect  way  of  speaking.  It  is  no^.^M 
wonderful  tlmt  wo  should  sometimes  find  the  King  of  England's  sab- 
jects,  Englifeh  and  N'orraan,  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  from  a  French  point  of  view,  the  armln  of 
Henry  the  First  sliould  be  spoken  of  in  a  maas  as  Noniian.  Tbe 
remarkable  thing,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  English  nanra 
had  become  the  badge  of  utter  contempt  which  some  tell  ns  that 
it  was,  is  that  such  a  mixed  force  should  ever  be  calle^l  English. 
But  such  is  vcr)-  often  the  case,  especially  in  the  two  writers 
whom  I  mentioned  above.  In  Orderic  this  way  of  spettking 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  signs  of  his  English  patriotism ;  but 
hia  English  patriotism  is  it«elf  port  of  our  case,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  used  lauguago  which  would  have  hecu  eitlicr  uutntcl- 
ligihle  or  offensive  to  those  among  whom  he  lived.  As  he  delighU 
to  speak  of  himself  as  an  Englishman,  he  seems  also  to  delight  in 
extending  the  English  name  to  all  who  can  hy  any  means  l>e  forced 
to  have  a  share  in  it ;  and  he  certainly  strains  a  point  when  (655  D) 
he  speaks  of  the  Conqueror  himself  as  "  Anj^ligena  rex."  It  is  lev 
wonderful  when  (766)  ho  not  only  calls  the  forces  of  Knfus  in  tbe 
French  war  "  Angli,"  but  speaks  of  Hufus  lumself  as  "Anglicus 
rex,"  He  carries  on  the  same  opposition  between  "Angli"  and 
"Frmci"  in  the  wars  of  Henry  (see  853  D) ;  and  in  one  moct 

remarkable  story  {S49  0),  a  French  ambush  pastiing  themselves  off 1 

for  soldiers  of  King  Henry  are  made  to  fhout  tbe  "  regale  ugnoq^l 
Angloruni"— theold  cry  of  "God  Almighty  "or  what  t— and  presently,^^ 
when  they  Imve  thrown  off  their  false  colours,  they  about  "Menm 
(^udium,  qnod  Francorum  aiguum  est."    In  short,  this  is  Orderic'* 
usual  way  of  speaking  through  the  wliole  of  his  narrative  of  those 
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wars.  Henry,  who,  whether  he  was  of  Norman  or  £iiglt»h  descent, 
had  no  such  special  reaBon  at  Huutiugdon  as  Orderic  had  at  .Saint 
Evroul  fur  tnimpeling  fortli  an  Eoglish  patriotii^ni,  <-on8(antly 
spcaka  of  the  armies  uf  Heury  in  the  Kreiich  wars  as  Normans. 
But  tlie  writer  whouc  tiaa^e  is  most  remarkable  is  the  famous  Abbot 
of  Saint  Denis.  Tlie  language  of  8uger  might  seem  at  tirst  sight 
to  be  inconsistent  or  retrograde.  In  l)ifl  political  aummarj'  of  the 
war  between  Philip  and  Kufus  (see  above,  pp.  97,  98)  he  seems 
almoet  stndioufely  to  oppose  "  English"  and  "French;"  but,  when 
he  comes  to  tell  the  military  story  of  the  wars  of  Lewis  and 
Henry  more  in  detail,  he  commonly  speaks  of  the  forces  of  Henry 
u  "Normanui."  The  distinction  is  rewmnable  and  natuml  Poli- 
tically the  war  wna  an  English  war;  it  waa  a  war  of  »  new  kind, 
quite  unlike  those  which  earlier  French  Kings  had  waged  with 
earlier  Norman  Bukea.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Norman 
Duke  now  bore  the  title  of  an  English  King  ;  an  Idl(^gether  new 
character  was  given  to  jiolitical  and  military  relations  by  tlie 
accession  of  the  strength  of  England  to  that  of  Normandy.  A 
new  ]H)wcr  waa  b^imung  to  show  itself  in  cnntincntrtl  affaire,  a 
power  which,  as  the  far-seeing  Snger  foretold  (see  liis  wortls  (]not«d 
in  p,  97),  might  one  day  claim  for  itaelf  a  continental  dominion 
in  its  own  name.  All  this  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"Auglus"  in  the  political  summary  with  which  he  be^ns  his 
work.  But,  when  he  comes  to  the  more  detailed  military  narrative,  a 
narrative  of  warfare  carried  on  for  Norman  interests  and  on  French 
or  Norman  ground,  a  warfare  in  which,  if  the  troops  were  largely 
English,  tlie  leaders,  or  at  leu^t  the  best  known  among  them,  must 
have  been  mainly  Norman,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  use  of  the 
Norman  name  prevails.  The  Btat«eman  saw  that  the  war  was  h 
war  with  England;  but  each  particular  Mege  or  Ekirmish  hud  mainly 
the  took  of  a  strife  with  Normans.  It  was  in  fact  a  struggle  in 
which  the  name  and  the  atrengtb  of  England  were  swayed  by  « 
Norman  will  and  used  for  Norman  purposen,  a  struggle  in  which 
England  as  yet  appeared  only  as  an  ally  of  Normandy,  but  in 
which  she  was  before  bug  to  take  an  interet«t  on  her  own  account. 
The  langimge  of  Suger  in  the  two  different  parts  of  his  work  seems 
quite  to  fall  in  with  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  But  at 
all  events,  the  language  both  of  Orderic  and  of  Suger  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  English  name  was  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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twelfth  oenluiy  a  iiam«  of  such  ult«r  coniempt  as  romantic 
irrit«r8  would  have  ua  believe.  It  was  clearly  a  name  which  was 
often  applied,  inaccurately  perhaps  but  certainly  not  in  eoorn,  to 
the  aggregate  of  which  the  Norman  subjects  of  the  King  of  the 
English  formed  a  part. 

Another  une  of  names,  hut  which  on  the  whole  looks  the  nnie  way, 
is  found  in  onotlicr  account  of  warfare  in  which  men  of  both  Xormau 
and  English  race  took  a  part.  This  is  the  cruRade  in  which  Lij«bon  was 
taken  in  1 1 47  (see  p.  3 1 3).  In  the  German  account  by  Duodechin,  the 
contingents  to  the  confederate  fleet,  besides  the  Germans  who  set  soil 
from  Koln,  are  spoken  of  as  "  Flandrenses"  and  '*  Angli,"  besidea  a 
single  adventurer  from  Pisa.  But  iu  the  account  by  Otsbem  (De  Ex- 
pugnationeLyxboneuAi,Stubb?,  Itinerarium,cxlii)  "no8tri"arc  always 
npuken  of,  and  they  are  always  distinguished  in  a  marked  way  a« 
"  Xormaiiuict  Angli."  Of  their  lenders,  those  who  bear  the  apostolic 
names  i>f  Simon  of  Dover  and  Andrew  of  Lon<lon  might  be  of  either 
race.  But  Hervey  of  Glauville  and  Saber  de  Cellis  are  plaiiUy  Norman. 
Hervey  addiesses  the  whole  insular  host  {clviii,  clii)  as  "fratrea,** 
but  he  appeal^,  like  Walter  of  Espec,  to  Norman  memories.  He 
speaks  of  "  generis  nostri  mater  Normannia,"  and  says,  "  Nonnan- 
uorum  gens,  quia  nesciat  ugu  continuato  virtutia  laborem  recusarc 
nullum  1"  The  *'Norinanui"  and  "Angli"  are  always  sj>oken  of 
together,  as  opposed  to  the  "  Colonenses  "  and  *'  Flandrenses."  The 
whole  host  was  rather  oddly  known  in  Spain,  just  as  in  the  East, 
as  "  FruDci."  Am<ing  tlwse  "Angli "  and  " Normanni  '*  were  men 
from  Kent,  Suffolk,  8outhum)>ton,  and  Bristol,  and  some  Geemingly 
from  Normandy  itself ;  for  we  read  { 1 58)  of  the  '*  naves  NormnnDo- 
rum,  Hanitonensium,  et  Bristowensium."  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
•aye  of  the  whole  fleet,  "Para  eorum  maxima  vencrot  ex  Anglia." 
It  is  most  likely  that  in  this  description  the  names  "  Normanui 
et  Angli"  mean  all  who  were  either  Norman  or  English  ''  natione/' 
whether  they  were  so  "  genere  "  or  not.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  two 
had  now  a  common  feeling,  even  as  diutiuguiahed  from  Flemings 
and  North -German  8.  Nor  could  Hervey  of  GlanvUle,  in  ap- 
pealing to  Norman  patriotism,  have  meant,  any  more  than  Bra*J 
sidaa  or  Walter  of  Eopec,  to  say  anything  offensive  to  those  of  his 
followers  who  came  of  the  blood  of  the  conquered.  I  shonld 
specially  like  to  know  the  exiict  nationality  of  "  Willelnius  Vitulns." 
I  conceive  him  to  have  been  one  uf  the  *'  genus  hominum  nauticorui^ 
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quos  Titnloa  Tocant,"  who  are  apoken  of  by  William  of  Malracabury 
{Hist.  Nov.  iii,  73)  in  the  parts  of  Southampton. 

I  ehall  have  other  opiwrtunities  of  tracing  the  progress  of  fusion 
in  langua^,  nomenclature,  and  other  wayH.  I  have  here  been 
dealing  chiefly  with  what  T  may  call  the  negative  witness  of 
contemporary  writers.  In  them  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sign 
of  that  long-fthiding  hatred  hetween  NonnaiLS  and  "  Saxona "  of 
which  Thierry  has,  after  hia  master  Scott,  given  U8  bo  e]o<iuent  a 
picture.  When  we  believe  that  tlie  keep  of  ConiiigslHirgb  castle 
is  older  than  the  Norrnan  Conquest — when  we  Wliove  that 
Engliehworaen,  whether  of  the  fifth  or  of  tlie  twelfth  century, 
bore  the  names  of  Rowena  and  l^rica — when  we  believe  that 
the  Christian  Knglisli  folk  of  the  twelfth  century  prayed  to  the 
Slavonic  idol  Czemibog,  or  swore  by  the  soul  of  the  heathen 
Hengest — when  we  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  Normans 
and  English  differed  about  the  time  of  keeping  Ea!>ter — when  we 
believe  that  there  were  linea.1  deficcndants  of  Eadward  the  Confessor 
— when  we  believe  that  the  Bon  of  a  man  who  had  fought  at  ?^tamford- 
bridge  was  alive,  and  seemingly  not  vt-ry  old,  when  Richard  the 
First  came  back  from  Germany — then  we  may  believe  in  the  state 
of  thinga  Bet  forth  in  the  History,  and  of  which  the  Ccdric  (Cerdic  ?) 
of  the  romance  is  tlie  popular  embodiment.  Thierry  says  at  the  end 
of  his  work  that  there  are  no  longer  either  Normans  or  Saxons  except 
in  histor)'  ("  il  n'y  a  pluK  de  Nonnands  ui  de  Saxons  que  dans 
rhist<jire'').  1  am  thankful  to  say,  from  hume  knowluilgo  of  both, 
that  neither  the  Norman  nor  the  Saxon  stock  has  been  cut  off  an 
their  several  sides  of  the  sea.  But,  in  Thierry's  sense  of  the  words, 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  there  never  were  "  Nonnans  "  or 
"Saxons"  anywhere,  save  in  the  pages  of  romances  like  his  own. 


NOTE  X.    pp.  153,  161. 

The  Ghabacteb  op  Henky  thk  First. 

Ths  modern  reader  is  at  first  sight  startled  at  the  admiration 
which  bis  own  age  plainly  felt  for  Henry  the  First,  a  prince  who, 
according  to  modem  notions,  does  not  aeera  worthy  of  much 
esteem.     With  little  that  was  attractive  in  his  puhliu  or  private 
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conduct,  there  was  nothing  like  the  dazzling  glory  of  Ms  father'! 
exploits  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  what  was  amisa  in  hlia.  Yet  th« 
character  uf  Henry  as  u  nilur  dcej^ly  impressed  all  his  contempuraries, 
and  thi'ir  deliberate  judgement  looked  on  the  evil  side  of  him  as  &r 
outweighed  by  the  good.  And  thiK  favourable  judgement  U  in  do 
way  conflued  to  flatterers.  William  of  Malmesbury,  l>oth  wboe« 
works  are  dedicate]  to  Henry's  son,  van  lK>und  to  make  out  the 
best  case  for  both  father  and  son.  But  no  such  objection  applim 
to  ih«  honest  panegyric  of  tho  English  Girouider,  coupled  mc  it 
is  with  his  constant  conipluiuts  of  Henry's  IihcuI  exactions.  His 
belief  evidently  was  that,  though  in  Henry's  days  there  wan  luucli  of 
hardship  to  be  borne,  yet  hia  goTemroeot  hindered  far  more  of  evil 
than  it  caused.  And  if  tlie  Chronicler  is  no  flatterer,  neither  is 
Orderic,  though  lx>th  in  liii^  praise  and  in  bis  blame  we  may 
take  off  a  little  on  the  score  of  fine  writing.  Orderic's  admiration 
of  Henry  conjes  out  almost  every  time  that  he  is  mentiouedf 
from  the  panegyric  (783  B)  with  which  he  opens  his  reign  to  tbe 
epitaph  (903  A)  on  the  "  gloriosus  pater  patriaa "  with  which  b« 
ends  it. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  after  recording  the  ti'iumpb  of  Tincbebr&i 
(217),  with  the  curious  comment  that  "  antea  et  dum  juveuia  ftufiaet, 
et  postquani  rex  fuerat,  in  maximo  hal>ebatur  deapectu/'  goes  on  to 
enlarge  on  his  favour  with  God  and  his  possci^aion  of  the  three  gifts 
of  wisdom,  victory,  and  riches.  He  at  last  stmds  him  out  of  the 
worhl  with  several  hexametorB,  of  which  the  lines  that  must  con- 
cern us  are  those  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  hero's  Englith 
position ; 

"  Anglia,  qiiiP  cunis,  qtue  sceptro,  oumuiu  hujoa 
Ardua  BpIenduerBi,  jam  tenebroM  ndt. 
Hso  cum  rege  mo,  Normannia  cum  duce  marcet ; 
Kutrilt  luBc  pueruiii,  perdidit  ilia  virum." 

After  Henry's  death  he  somewliat  cliangcs  bis  tone,  saying  that 
when  tbe  great  King  was  dead,  people  began  to  speak  freely  about 
him,  and  how  against  bis  throe  merits  they  set  tliree  vices,  ftvarter, 
cruelty,  and  lust.  Thus  far  the  Archdeacon  speaks  as  an  historian  - 
in  tbe  epibtle  "  Dc  Cout^^mptu  Mundi"  he  speaks  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  moralist.  His  object  in  that  treatise  leads  him  to 
exaggerate  men's  faults,  except  those  of  a  few  ftf>ccial  friends,  and 
to  show  by  the  usual  commonplaces  the  voui^  of  all  human  gratt- 
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nees,  anJ  that  all  KingB  must  be  wicked  and  unhappy.  The  only 
point,  of  much  importance  about  King-  Henry  is  that  Bishop  Robert 
of  Lincoln  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  tipt)  told  his  Archdeacuu  Henry  that  the 
King  was  such  a  dissembler  that  his  praise  of  any  man  was  the  best 
proof  that  he  was  compasBing  Ijis  destruction.  He  then  speaks  of 
Henr)''a  dealings  with  his  brother  ("frater  suus  et  t{t>minus  1U>- 
bertos  '*),  and  the  story  of  tlic  children  of  JuUaua  (sec  above,  p.  157), 
ugly  enough  in  iteelf,  is  made  uglier  still  to  shari>en  the  point  of 
the  declauiatiou.  Then  he  goes  about  to  excuse  himself  for  speakiug 
well  of  the  King  in  his  Ui^tor)'  and  finding  fault  with  him  nt^w. 
In  short  there  is  no  real  contradiction  ;  roorali/Jng  rhetoric 
uses  a  diiferent  language  from  hist4>ry.  The  one  brands,  pcrliaps 
exaggerates,  Henry's  crimes  ;  the  other  deems  that,  coni|mnng  him 
with  the  Kings  who  went  before  and  after  him,  hia  crimes  were 
greatly  outweighed  by  his  merits. 

Robert  dti  Moute,  as  be  is  commonly  called,  the  conttnuator  uf 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  draws  (viii.  10)  a  splendid  portrait  of  Uenry. 
And,  further  oa  (viii.  22),  after  recording  one  or  two  cases  oi 
imprisonment  aud  of  putting  out  of  oyes,  he  givea  him  anotlier 
panegyric  on  a  ground  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected, 
namely  for  the  number  of  merccnarj'  soldiers  whom  he  kept  in 
pay.  Yet  under  u  strong  goTernment  like  that  of  Henry,  the 
mercenaries,  like  tlie  old  Housecarls,  might  do  much  to  keep  the 
land  in  pence,  while  any  excesses  of  which  they  were  guilty  would 
be  less  grievous  tliau  the  uncontruUed  anarchy  which  followed. 
At  the  same  time,  their  pay  would  t>e  one  chief  cause  of  the 
fiscal  oppreshions  of  which  we  hear  so  mucli.  lu  bin  «ext  chairter 
he  eulai^es  on  the  puuixhrneut  of  the  false  monoyers  as  a  case  "  in 
quo  apparcbit  et  severitas  justitiee  ipaius  in  impios,  et  contemptus 
pccuui.'P  in  comparatione  rectituilini.s."  And,  while  the  Englisli 
Chronicler  speaks  of  the  evils  at  homo  which  came  of  the  bad 
money,  the  Norman  AblH^t  dwells  on  the  complaints  of  the  s^jldiers 
who  were  Urns  defrauded  of  their  just  pay.  Alt  this  must  be 
qualified  by  what  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  411)  says  (see  p.  160) 
about  the  change  in  Henry's  system  of  punishments  ;  how  "  principio 
regni,  ut  terrore  exempli  reos  inurcrct,  ad  membrorum  detrunca- 
tionem^  post  ud  pecuniae  solutionem  proclivior."  But  the  praises 
of  Robert  de  Monte  are  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Eadmer  (94) 
and  Florence,  and  we  must  remember  the  power  of  bribes  in  the 
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(lays  of  Rnfos  (sec  p.  75)  to  deliver  the  thief  from  the  gallows. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  decree  a^inst  tlie  nioueyera  ami 
that  which  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  King's  immediate  followers 
were  both  issued  with  the  approval  of  Auselm. 

But  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Henry's  sdmirerB  are  to  be 
found  beyoud  the  Itouuds  of  his  own  dominions.  He  is  extolled  in  the 
Chronicon  >[auriuiacen6e  (Duchesne,  iv.  365)  and  in  the  Auctariam 
GomUaccnsc  (Pcrtz,  vl.  391).  But  he  has  two  special  paneg^-rists, 
ftod  one  of  them  in  a  hostile  kingdom.  This  is  the  famous  Abbot 
Snger  of  Saint  Denis,  who  has  much  to  say  of  his  good  fortune 
(Duchesne,  iv.  308)  and  his  general  excellence  (iv,  303);  even  in 
quoting  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  (see  p.  158)  he  gives  him  «  graod 
formal  panegyric.  His  other  foreign  admirer  is  the  biographer 
of  the  Bishops  of  Le  ^Inns,  who  records  his  death  (Vet.  An.  347) 
as  "  ina^stimabilis  probitatis  vir,"  as  he  had  already  drawia  a 
portrait  of  him  (Vet.  An.  344)  in  a  strain  of  glorification  which 
surpassee  everybody  else.  With  him  tliere  are  no  three  vice*  to 
except,     Henry  is  the  model  of  every  virtue. 

The  whole  farce  of  these  praises  rests  in  this^  that,  whatever 
were  Henn,''s  pnrticuUr  crimen  or  vices,  he  did  the  first  duty 
of  a  King,  the  preservation  of  peace  iu  his  dooiiuious,  in  a  way 
in  which  few  princes  iu  bis  time  did  it,  and  in  a  way  which  sbooe 
foHl)  all  the  brighter  when  it  was  compared  with  the  state  of  things 
either  l>efore  or  after  him.  In  drawing  the  portrait  of  the  man,  the  bad 
Btde  of  hii'  character  is  likely  to  come  out  most  strongly;  but  the  bad 
side  of  him  hurt  only  a  few  of  liis  sulijects,  while  every  mau  in  his 
kingdom  and  duchy  reaped  the  blessings  of  that  fii-m  rule  under 
which  no  man  dared  to  hurt  another.  As  in  tlie  case  of  bis  father 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  7 1 3),  thoee  who  had  complained  of  him  in  his  lifetime 
at  once  felt  wliat  they  had  lost  when  he  was  gone.  So  witnecMfl 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the  words  which  directly  follow  the  passage 
describing  Henrj^'s  faults ;  so  speaks  the  Chronicler ;  so  Ordmc 
(903  A);  80  tlie  author  of  the  Gesta  Stcphani  in  the  opening  of 
his  work  ;  and  no  one  uses  stronger  language  in  pmise  of  Henry 
than  the  two'Hcxham  writers,  Priors  Richard  and  John  (X  ScriptI, 
258,  309),  of  whom  the  former  was  absolutely  con  temporary*.  And 
that  his  good  reputation  became  traditional  wo  soe  by  the  witness 
which  Kobert  of  Gloucester  gives  both  to  bis  leoniiug  aad  to  bis 
seal  for  justice  (ii.  420,  422,  428}. 
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Of  hispnrlieular  good  and  bad  qualities, there  ir  an  apjMirent, though 
not  a  real,  couiradiction  between  bis  particular  acts  of  cruelty  and  tbe 
clinracter  wldch  is  also  given  lum  for  general  btimanity.  That  is 
to  Bay,  Henry  honestly  sought  tbe  welfare  of  his  subjeL-te,  and  was 
ready  to  listen  to  and  to  redress  any  coiniilainta  uf  oppression,  while 
pat«ion  or  policy  often  led  him  into  particular  acts  of  cruelty  to- 
wanls  individuals.  Against  such  stories  as  the  alleged  blinding  of 
William  of  Mortain,  tbe  more  certain  blinding  of  Luke  of  Barrt, 
and,  the  worst  story  of  all,  tlie  treatment  of  the  children  of  Juliana, 
we  have  to  set  some  distinct  testimonies  whicli  attribute  to  Henry 
u  distinct  dislike  to  oppression,  and  a  real  care  for  the  well-being 
of  the  poorer  and  more  dcfcncolets  among  his  6ubject«.  (Sec  Orderic, 
879  B;  Endmer,  Hist.  Nov.  76,  94;  Will.  Malms,  v.  41 1.)  All  this  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  heavy 
pecuniary  exactions,  A  King  niiglit  be  strict  in  requiring  the  payment 
of  taxes  which  by  men  to  whom  all  taxation  seemed  a  burthen  might 
l>e  deemed  ujijust,  and  might  at  tbe  same  time  take  care  that  no 
illegal  demands  were  made  either  on  his  own  immediate  tenants  or 
on  his  subjects  in  general.  In  short,  the  bad  side  of  Henry  showa 
itself  towanis  this  or  that  man  ;  the  good  side  shows  itself  towards 
whole  classes  and  whole  nations.  His  cruelties  are  isolated  ;  his 
acts  of  bcneHcence  are  s;.'st«matic.  Here  then  is  quite  reason  enough 
for  the  honour  in  wliich  his  memory  was  held,  even  if  his  memory 
hud  not  vastly  gained  by  the  contrast  between  hia  ttmea  and  the 
times  which  followed  them. 

The  personal  licentiouf^ness  of  Henry,  one  of  the  three  Tices 
with  which  his  namesake  of  Huntingdon  charged  him,  is  marked  in 
various  passages,  as  Orderic,  823  B ;  Wace,  15376-9;  William  of 
Newbui^h,  i.  3 ;  JR.  Hexham,  310  ;  and  William  of  Mabnesbury,  v. 
393,  418,  and  423,  whicli  la.st  passage,  strange  as  it  sounds,  has  a 
meaning  when  we  compare  it  ^rith  hia  account  of  the  vices  of  Kufus. 
Of  his  natural  children,  Hubert  of  Gloucester  must  have  a  place  to 
himself.  Reginald,  afterwai*ds  Earl  of  Cornwall,  fills  a  considerable 
place  in  the  history  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second,  For  Robert 
tbe  son  of  Endgyth,  ace  p.  306.  Matihia  who  died  in  the  White 
Ship  was  either  his  sister,  or  more  likely  the  daughter  of  another 
nmther  of  the  same  name,  as  "  Editha  mater  comitissa;  dc  Pertico  " 
appears  in  Henry's  Pipe  Roll,  155.  llichard,  who  also  dictl  in  the 
White  Ship,  was  the  son  of  Aiisfrida  widow  of  Auskill  (see  the 
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A^i^gllon  History,  iL  17,  37,   laa,  and  ct  Domefday,  586,  63 
and  was  bom  before  Henry  came  to  the  crovn.     Ue  bad  also, 
in  bis  Tcifra,  a  dauf^htcr  br  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  aikd 
of  Waieran  of  .MpiiUn,  who   married  Gilbert,  Stephen's  Eari    of! 
Clare.     See  Will.  Gem.  vu\.  2%  37  ;  Ord-  Vit.  917  B. 

I  spoke  in  the  text  (see  p.  160)  of  Henry's  special  sctiTitj*  ia 
gcnng  to  and  fro  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  After  I  ha4 
madu  ready  a  stock  of  materials  on  tbis  point.  }&t.  Boase  was  goo4 
enough  to  put  into  my  hands  a  complete  manoscript  itinerary  of  the 
reign  -  but  want  of  space  hinders  ue  from  making  iibc  either  of  his 
materials  or  of  my  own.  1  will  only  remark  tlmt,  while  Henry 
appears  frequently  in  most  puts  both  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  his 
appearance  beyond  that  limit  is  rare,  and  seems  always  owia^  to 
some  epecial  cause.  Coudlemaa,  as  well  as  the  three  great  feasto, 
seems  now  to  be  marked  as  a  time  for  holding  oB^crabliee. 

Henry's  panegyrists  {Will.  )lalm&  v.  413,  Will.  Uem.  viii.  3^) 
enlarge  on  his  piety,  chiefly  as  shown  in  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey  of  Reading,  and  in  other  foundations  and  benefactions,  among 
which  we  tiud  one  charitable  work  in  the  dominions  of  his  nephew 
Theobald,  namely,  a  hospital  for  lepers  at  Chartret.  Richard 
Hexham  (X  Scriptt.  309)  breaks  of  his  foundation  of  Cireocfster, 
which  must  have  been  a  mere  change  of  secular  canons  into  regular  ; 
see  Monosticon,  -vi,  175,  177,  where  Henry's  grant  is  described  «• 
"tots  tenura  Reimbaldi  presbyteri"  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  ir.  p.  41,  and 
above,  p.  751),  and  mention  is  made  of  the  rights  held  by  the  church 
iu  the  time  of  Eadward.  We  hear  also  of  Henry's  liberality  to 
pilgrim^  et>pecially  to  the  military  orders  in  Palestine  which  were 
just  now  beginning  to  rise  into  importance.  He  aUo  rebuilt  the 
church  of  Evreux,  which  had  been  burned  in  his  wars  (Oni.  Vii 
852  B,  Will.  Gem.  Ttii.  32).  And  he  nlt<o  showed  himself  submissiv 
to  ecclesiastical  teaching  iu  quite  another  line,  when  (Ord.  Vit»' 
815,  816)  he  listened  with  his  couit  to  the  sennon  of  Serlo 
Bishop  of  Ueex  against  long  hair,  and  submitted  to  l>e  then 
and  Uiere  cropped  by  the  hand  of  the  preacher.  A  most  curioi 
anecdote  rcconJed  in  the  Annals  of  Osney  (i  130)  .shows  sumethiuj 
like  an  outpouring  of  personal  zeal  on  Henry's  part  at  the  com 
cration  of  the  metropolitan  church  after  it«  enlargement  by  Anselm, 
Conrad,  and  Harnwulf.  Ou  the  other  hand,  see  Tklattlicw  Fariai^ 
Hisi,  Aug.  i.  207;  cf.  317*    Still  we  may  sum  up  all  with  the  sho: 
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but  pithy  eayin-j  of  tbe  Burton  awialigt,  i  loo,  '*  Hie  rex  Henricus 
(leatruxit  impioe  regni." 

NOTE  T.    p.  171. 

HnrsT  THB  Fibst'b  Appeal  to  the  Engusii. 

In  the  narrative  of  Tliierry(u,  i5i,i52),assoon  as  Henry  ia  elected 
King,  before  the  iuvasioD  of  Robert  und  even  before  his  marria^,  he 
makes  a  stirring  and  patriotic  speech  to  his  English  suhjorta,  rc- 
inindiag  them  of  his  birth  in  tbe  land,  promising  them  tbe  laws 
of  Kiug  Eadward,  and  telliuf^  them  that,  if  tlie  English  staud  by 
him,  ho  shall  Dot  be  afraid  of  tbe  NormaoB.  He  pnimiRes  them  a 
writtcu  document  to  this  eflect,  and  the  well-known  chnrter  which 
he  ifisuetl  at  bis  coronatiuu  is  described  as  tbe  result  of  tliis  pn>miee, 
A  reference  is  given  which,  after  some  searching,  may  be  found  in 
Thomaii  Rudlwnie  (An(,'lia  Sacru,  i.  274).  According  to  him,  copies 
of  the  charter  were  sent  to  the  chief  abbeys  ;  but,  after  a  while, 
Henry  repented  of  bin  concession,  and  got  hold  again  of  all  the 
ec^ies  except  three.  Then,  by  rolling  together  thin  jMitsni^c  of 
Thomas  Budlwrne  and  a  jKissage  of  Matthew  Paris  (63  Wata,  i. 
S03  Madden),  we  are  told  that  the  copies  of  the  charter  were  taken 
away  when  the  Kfng  impudently  broke  hia  word  ;  "  Les  exem- 
plaircti  furciit  dtfp4>t<fs  duns  la  principale  eglise  de  chaijue  province  : 
maia  ils  n'y  rcat^rent  paa  longteropa  ;  tous  furcnt  cnlevds  quand 
1e  roi  ee  r^tracta,  et,  selon  I'expression  d'un  ancicu  hintorien, 
faussa  impudemment  m  parfile."  The  speech,  aa  given  by  Thierry, 
ifl  not  an  unfair  IninBlation  of  a  speech  in  Matthew  Paris.  But 
this  spcecb,  which  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Parin, 
is  moved  by  Thierry  to  quite  another  time  from  that  to  which 
ifatthew  Paris  assigns  it,  and  is  connected  by  Tluerry  with  other 
thing»  with  wiiich  Matthew  Paris  docs  not,  and  indeed,  with  the 
date  which  he  gives  to  it,  could  not  connect  with  it  It  api>eara  in 
Matthew  Paris  in  two  fomis  and  in  two  places,  but  neither  of  them 
comes  in  the  place  given  to  it  by  Tluerry.  In  the  edition  of  Wats 
it  Appears,  not  in  the  year  1 100,  in  the  very  first  days  of  Henry's 
reign,  but  in  Uie  year  i  xo6,  when  Henry  ia  setting  out  for  the  final 
conquest  of  Normandy.  So  it  is  in  Mr.  Luai-d'e  Chronica  Majora  (ii. 
130);  inSirF.  Madden's  edition  oftbeHistori&Anglorum  it  appears 
twice  (i.  163,  303)  both  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  other  Torsions 
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ati<l  bIso,  with  some  modifications,  at  an  earlier  etage.  wben  Henry  Is 
not  yet  King,  but  when  the  fult«  news  has  come  that  Hobert  has  bc«n 
chofien  King  of  Jerusalem.  Epically  the  speech  comes  iu  much  better 
in  the  pliice  in  which  Thierry  puts  it  than  in  cither  of  those  in 
which  it  i»  phicctt  by  Matthew  Paris;  hut,  as  the  speech  is  re- 
corded hy  Matthew  Furie,  and  by  ^latthew  Paris  only,  it  is  a  some- 
what bold  gtretch  on  the  part  of  a  modern  historian  to  move  it  to  « 
place  of  his  own  choosing,  even  though  it  be  a  more  fitting  one.  In 
examining  Thierry' *8  version,  we  must  of  courBe  compare  it  with  the 
speech  as  it  sUnds  In  tlie  edition  of  Wat-",  whidi  he  must  have  used. 
It  is  philn  that,  in  a  speech  ma^le  in  1106,  Henry  could  not  for 
the  first  time  make  the  promises  and  put  forth  the  charter  which 
he  had  already  put  forth  iu  iioo.  In  Matthew  Paris  therefore 
the  King  naturally  epcaks  of  confirming  promises  and  writings 
which  liad  been  ali-eady  made.  This  purpose  is,  '*  Vos  in  pace  in 
antiquis  vostris  Hbertatibus,  prout  crebnus  jurcjurando  promisi, 
gestio  confoverc,  et  vcstris  inclinando  consiUis  consultius  ac  raitios, 
more  mansiieti  principis,  wipicnter  gubernarc,  et  super  his,  si  provi- 
deritis,  scripta  subarata  roborare,  et  iteratis  jurameutis  pranlictA 
ccrtissime  confirmare,  omnia  videlicet  quae  eanctus  rex  Edwardus, 
Deo  inspirante,  provide  eancivit,  inviolabiter  jubeo  observorL" 
This  is  tlie  natural  language  for  Matthew  Paris  to  use,  aa  he 
had  already  (55,  Ltiard,  ii.  115}  recorded  Henry's  earlier  promi8«a 
and  given  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  their  pro|>er  place.  Thierry,  as 
naturally,  leaves  out  the  words  which  refer  to  earlier  promises  and 
writings,  and  makes  the  passage  stand  thns ;  "  J'eo  fcrai,  si  voub  le 
demandez,  un  i^crit  sign^  dc  ma  main,  et  je  le  confirmerai  par  ser- 
ment."  And  having  got  thus  far,  it  waB  no  less  natural  to  connect 
these  promises  with  the  story  in  Thom4iS  Kudhomo  ahont  the 
copies  of  the  charter,  and  to  work  together  his  phrase  "  successa 
temporis,  quum,  maligno  s|)iritu  instigante,  pcenituit  regem  hoc 
focisse  "  with  the  words  of  Matthew  Paris,  "  talibua  igitnr  promissiB^ 
qute  tameu  in  fine  impudcuter  viola vit,  omnium  corda  sibi  iucliuavit.** 
The  weaving  together  of  the  two  stories  and  the  change  of  date  are 
undoubtedly  ingenious ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  pass 
even  the  boumU  wliich  may  be  reasonably  allowed  to  a  French 
writer  working  bard  on  behalf  of  a  theory. 

So  much  for  the  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  of  this  speech,  as  re- 
|H>rt«d  by  the  mediieval  and  by  the  modem  historian.    The  needful 
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but  pitLy  raying  of  the  Burton  annalist,  iioo,  "Hie  rex  Henricus 
(legtnixib  impioe  regni." 

NOTE  Y.    p.  171. 

Hensy  the  Fibbt's  Appeal  to  the  Eyousa. 

In  tbe  narrative  of  Thierry  (ii.  151,  t52),ns80DQaa  Henry  ia  elected 
King,  Iiefore  the  invasion  of  Kobert  and  even  before  his  man-iaj^e,  he 
makes  a  Btirring  and  patriotic  speech  to  hie  English  subjects,  re- 
minding them  of  hia  birth  in  the  Land,  promising  them  tbe  laurs 
of  KJug  Eadward,  and  telling  them  that,  if  tho  English  stand  bv 
him,  he  shall  not  Iw  afraid  of  tho  Normans.  He  prtmiises  them  a 
written  document  to  tliis  effect,  and  the  well-known  charter  which 
be  issued  at  bis  coronation  is  de&cril>ed  as  the  rei»ult  of  this  promise, 
A  reference  is  given  wblcli,  after  some  searching,  may  be  found  in 
Thouia»  Rudborne  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  274).  According  to  him,  copies 
of  the  charter  were  sent  to  the  chief  abbeys  ;  but,  after  a  wliile, 
Henry  repented  of  his  concession,  and  got  hold  again  of  uil  the 
cc^ies  except  three.  Then,  by  rolling  together  this  pnsi>a^e  of 
Thomas  Rudborne  and  a  jMissage  of  Matthew  Paris  (63  Wats,  i. 
ao3  Madden),  we  are  told  that  tbe  copies  of  the  charter  were  taken 
away  when  tbe  King  impudently  broke  bis  word  ;  "  Le»  cxem- 
plaires  furent  d^poE<^8  dans  la  principalc  eglise  de  cbaque  province  ; 
maia  iJs  n'y  restirent  pas  longtem[>s ;  tons  furent  enlev^  quand 
le  roi  86  r(5tracta,  et,  eelon  Tcxpression  d'un  ancien  hi^torien, 
Eaussa  impudcmment  sa  parole."  The  speech,  as  given  by  Thierry, 
is  not  an  unfair  translation  of  a  speech  in  Matthew  I'aris.  But 
this  speech,  which  rests  wholly  on  tbe  authority  of  Matthew  Pane, 
ifi  moved  by  Thierry  to  quite  another  time  from  that  to  which 
Matthew  Paris  assigns  it,  and  is  connected  by  Thierry  with  othev 
things  with  which  Matthew  Paris  does  nut,  and  indeed,  with  the 
date  which  be  gives  to  it,  could  not  connect  with  it.  It  api>ear8  in 
Matthew  Paris  in  two  forms  and  in  two  places,  but  neither  yf  them 
comes  in  tbe  place  given  to  it  by  Thierry.  In  the  edition  of  Wats 
it  appears,  not  in  the  year  1 100,  in  the  very  first  days  of  Henry's 
reign,  but  in  the  year  1 106,  when  Henry  is  setting  out  for  the  final 
conquest  of  Nurraandy.  So  it  is  in  Mr,  Luawrs  Chronica  Majora  (ii. 
130);  in  Sir  F.  Madilen'sedition  of  the  HistoriaAnglorum  it  appears 
twice  (i.  ltf3>  203)  both  at  the  same  point  as  in  tbe  other  Torsioiu 
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to  be  to  get  himself  acknowledged  by  the  *'  magnnteis  Angliae ' 
euGcessor  to  William  Rofus.  He  mentions  the  legacy  and  the 
alleged  prophecy  of  his  father  on  his  deathbed  (see  tqI.  it.  p.  710). 
He  appeals  to  his  own  desire  to  relieve  them  after  their  oppreaiio«t 
("  Hoc  tuto  spiritu  de&idero,  nou  propter  personam  mcam^  novit 
ille  qui  nihil  ignorat,  sed  propter  tos,  diu  oppreflBOs").  H« 
then  Ppeaku  of  Kobert'B  fierce  and  warlike  character,  and  aaya  thai 
he  haa  just  been  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem.     He  then  goes  on, 

*'  Expedit  vobiB,  ue  unquam  Angliee  fines  ingrediatnr,  voa  oon- 
eukaturus  expoUaturus  et  variis  angariifl  exiicturus,utiiue  de  spoliit 
TMtris  Normannos  ditaturus.  Me  vero,  paciH  ac  trauquillitatia  ct 
l^^m  Anglise  autiijuarum  piaruni  et  justarum  araatoreiu  et  selato- 
rem,  bi  contiugat  euper  vos  regnare,  vos  in  caritatis  rincalia  et 
brachiis  specialis  dilectiouia  strictiufl  ac  dulcius  aiuplexabor,  ct 
sutiimfe  pQcis  deliciis  coufovebo^  possessionibas  axnpliubo,  omnes 
avitas  vubiu  Ubertatea  favombiliter  concedendo  et  irrcfragabiliM^J 
confirmaiido,  et  vestnim  consilium  in  omnibus  exaudicndo."  ^| 

Now  noUiing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  if  either  of  these  speediw 
could  bo  looked  upon  as  having  been  really  spoken  at  any  stage  of 
Henry's  life,  it  would  prove  the  exact  contrary  of  what  Thierry  oms 
it  to  prove.  They  are  not  speeches  addressed  to  "  Saxons,"  or  to  any 
particular  class  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  England  as  opposed  to  any  other 
class.  Tbey  are  speeches  addressed  to  the  VPitan,  the  "  magafttM 
Au^liae,"  without  any  distinction  of  descent;  they  are  speeches  in 
wliich  aU  who  hear  arc  addressed  as  Englishmen,  in  which  they 
are  all  supposed  to  Ira  attached  to  the  laws  of  Ejkdword  and  tlie  Micnal 
liberties  of  England,  in  which  they  are  all  supposed  to  bo  moved 
by  nn  English  patriotism,  to  l>e  ready  to  defend  Engliuid  against 
foreign  enemies,  Norman  and  French,  to  be  attached,  in  tb« 
one  version,  to  the  native  English  ^^Etheling,  in  tbc  other  to  the 
native  English  King.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  thai  the 
authority  of  Matthew  Paris  is  enough  to  make  us  accept  either 
speech  a^  genuine,  or  indeed  as  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  tine 
to  which  either  f>peeeh  is  asugned.  The  language  put  into  He&iy't 
moutli  would  imply  that  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English  WM 
more  complete  than  I  would  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  so  eerly 
in  Henry's  reign  as  1106;  and  it  seems  altogether  out  of  place 
while  'William  RuAib  was  still  on  the  throne.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  tliat,  if  any  one  chooses  to  accept  the  speech  at  either  < 
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as  cenuine  or  possible,  it  tells  whollj'  iu  fiivour  of  the  view  which  I 
am  tlirougliout  maiiitaiuiug  ftgaiiist  Thierry,  not  in  favoui*  of  the 
view  which  Thierry  (Quotes  it  to  support. 


NOTE  Z.   pp.  174,  ao8. 

Thb  Imprisonmext  or  Duke  Bobekt. 

Many  of  the  popular  Histories  of  Engliind  assert  tliat  Robert  was 
bliuded  by  order  of  his  brother.  Thierr)*  (ii.  164),  exoreisiug  a  little 
criticism,  says,  "  Quelqnes  bistoriens,  mais  du  sidete  suivaut,  assurent 
qu'il  eut  lea  yeui  crev^Ss  par  I'ordre  de  son  frferc."  La])penbcrg 
does  not  even  think  the  story  worth  mentioning.  It  appears  in 
niHDy  of  the  Annals,  aa  "Winchester,  1133;  Worcester,  1134;  T. 
"Wykea,  1106.  It  is  found  also  in  Mutthew  Paris  (Chron.  Maj. 
ii.  133,  Hist,  Angl,  i.  213),  who  phiecs  tlie  blinding  early  in 
Itobert's  impriso anient.  He  was  at  first  well  treated  ;  but,  having 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  and  being  again  taken,  his  eyes  were 
put  out  by  the  process  of  ahacinaiio  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  625).  Yet 
elsewhere  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  248)  Matthew  tells  a  story  of  presents 
made  by  Henry  to  bis  captive  brother  which  ecem  to  imply  eye- 
sight on  the  part  of  Kobert.  Capgrave  (De  Illu5--tribu8  Henricia, 
65)  seems  to  have  marked  the  inooniiiBtency  and  to  have  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  it     The  bliuding  is  also  asserted  in  Ann.  Camb. 

H34- 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  contemporary  English  writers  who 
apeak  of  the  matter  descriJx;  Robert  as  being  &>>  well  treated  as  a 
prisont-r  euuhl  be.  The  tetitimony  itf  William  of  ^Malmcsbury  is  a 
little  suspicious  ou  points  which  touch  the  repatation  of  Uenr}', 
still  his  witness  (It.  389)  is  as  distinct  as  witness  can  be.  So  also 
Orderic,  823  B,  865  D.  The  story  of  Itobert's  blinding  seems  to 
be  simply  one  of  the  large  class  of  exaggerations  due  to  the  mere 
love  of  horrors.  A  good  many  people  were  blinded  in  Henry's 
time,  and  it  was  easy  to  add  Uuke  Kobert  to  the  number.  It  was 
still  caitier,  if  we  believe  the  story  of  the  bliuding  of  William  of 
Mortain,  who  was  taken  prisoner  fit  the  same  time  with  Kobert. 
It  Boems  iuconeeivable  that  Uenry  of  Huutiugdi>u  (221,  and  De 
Coutemptu  Muudi,  Angl.  .Sacr.  ii.  699)  wouhl,  when  raking  up 
Henry's  crimes,  have  spoken  of  the  bliuding  of  William  if  he  liad 
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ever  heard  of  the  blinding  uf  Robert.  Tlie  ptaco  of  Robert's  death 
was  certainly  Cardiff  (see  Ord.  Vit  893  D,  900  A ;  Coat.  Flor. 
1 134).  The  notion  of  the  Aunalca  Camhriie  (which  are  for  once 
corrected  by  the  later  mid  commonly  less  trustworthy  Brut)  and  of 
tliu  Winchester  aunalibi.  that  he  died  at  Gluuce^ier  is  doubtless 
owing  to  his  burial  tliere,  which  is  specially  marked  in  the  HUtorj 
of  the  Abbey,  i.  15.  Su  Waco,  165 14,  who  seems  not  to  have  heard 
of  the  ttllugud  blinding  either  of  Koh«rt  or  of  WiUiuui  of  Mortaiu, 


NOTE  AA.   p.  181. 

The  Treatiks  betwkes  HJEynv  the  Fibst  and 

KouEUV  or  Flaxdkbs. 

The  two  treaties  between  Henry  the  First  and  Robert  Cuuni 
Ftaiidera  are  printed  in  Rymcr,  1.  6  et  seqq.;  but  (ho  treaties  theni- 
Belves  are  not  tUted^  aud,  as  Lappenberg  (ii.  240)  has  shown,  they 
are  put  in  wrong  order,  as  the  one  which  is  put  first  speaks  of 
Lewis  as  King,  and  the  one  wliieh  U  placed  second  speaki?  of 
Philip.  Tlie  date  of  the  earlier  one,  that  which  stands  second  in 
Rynier,  is  safely  fixed  for  IJ03.  (Ct  Eadmer.  69.)  The  date  of 
the  later  ti'eaty,  the  first  in  Rymer,  must  come  between  tlie  years 
xiod,  when  Lewis  came  to  the  throne,  and  iiif,  (he  year  of 
Robert's  ovm  death.  One  of  Henry's  witnesses  to  this  treaty  a 
Robert  of  Bclesme;  it  therefore  follows  that  this  tn»ty  must  hare 
been  made  in  the  time  when  Robert  was  again  for  a  short  time  in 
King  Henry's  service,  between  the  battle  of  Tinchcbrai  and  his  final 
impHijoument  (see  p.  183). 

The  provisions  of  these  treaties  illustrate  the  way  In  which  in 
thoae  days  cverjthing  was  turue<l  into  a  relation  of  lord  and  vasfial. 
The  Count  of  Flanders  enters  the  service  of  the  King  of  the  Engliah ; 
he  bimis  hiitiaelf  to  help  him  with  such  and  such  forces,  savin;";  oidy 
his  duly  to  hiri  two  lords,  tlie  Kmporor  and  the  King  of  the  French. 
But  it  h  plain  that  the  name  of  the  Emperor  is  brought  in  simply 
for  form's  sake,  to  pruvide  for  all  possible  chances,  while  the  case  of 
a  cksbing  of  engagements  towards  the  French  and  ilie  English 
King  is  provided  for  in  the  minutest  detail,  as  something  which  is 
very  likely  to  hBpi>en.     If  any  foreign  power  iuvadca  EInglnxid  or 
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NonnaD<]y,  Connt  Robert  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  bis  ally,  save  in 
case  of  botlily  sickness,  loss  of  his  lands,  "vel  Pliiltppi  regis  Fran- 
corum  expe<]itioitis  stiinmouitionent."  All  Robert's  obligations  are 
undertaken  "solvA,  Bdelltato  Pliilipju  re{»is  Francoruni."  If  Philip 
flhouM  design  to  invade  England,  Robert  shall  do  all  in  bis  power- 
short  of  spending  money,  to  which  he  does  not  bind  himself — to 
I>erHuadc  the  King  to  stay  at  borne.  If  be  cannut  succeed  in  this, 
and  if  the  French  King  requires  him  au  his  allegiance  to  join  iu  the 
invasion,  be  is  to  bring  as  small  a  force  as  he  can,  provided  only 
that  he  is  not  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  \m  French  fiefs.  In  case  of 
Philip's  invading  Normandy,  Robert  is  to  follow  bis  French  lord 
with  ten  knights  only,  and  the  other  Flemish  knights  whom  he 
engages  to  supply  are  to  remain  in  Henrj's  svrvice. 

A  number  of  other  cUuses  follow  about  Maine  and  other 
matters,  and  at  the  end  comes  the  important  prorision  which  shows 
that  the  treaty  was  really  a  subsidy,  but  that  tlio  subsidy  took  a 
feudal  form; 

"  Et  propter  prcedictas  convcntioues  ct  pifedictum  servitium, 
dabit    rex    Henricus    comiti    Rotberto     unoquoque    anno    cocc. 

marcas  argenti,  in  fcodo festo  primo  Sancti  Michaelia 

oc.  in  nativitatc  Domini.      Et   si    praedicta  pecunia  in 

predictis  tcnninis  tota  persoluta  non  fuerit  infra  xx.  dies,  [>ostqaam 
comes  cum  inde  summonucrit,  per  Icgatum  suuui,  rex  pcrsolvet  eij 
sine  Iseeiono  conventionis." 

There  is  no  difference  of  importnnec  iu  the  later  trcjity  concluded 
after  the  accession  of  Lewis.  The  reason  for  its  renewal  most  likely 
was  thnt  it  wuH  prudent  to  bind  the  C<iunt  of  Flanders  ufrcnh,  lest 
the  obligations  contracted  with  reference  to  tJie  iiither  should  be 
bcld  nut  to  apply  to  the  son. 

NOTE  BB.   p.  aoo. 
RoBBRf  £abl  of  Oloucesteb. 


The  position  of  the  natural  children  of  Henry  the  First,  and 

specially  of  the  eldest  and  most  eminent,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
illustrateH  the  growth  of  the  later  ideas  with  rcgiuxl  to  hereditary 
Buccession  and  to  the  importance  of  legitimate  birth.  Henry's 
cliildren  arc  always  spoken  of  openly  as  his  tons  and  daught^ni, 
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and  ae  the  brotliere  and  aisters  of  his  legitimate  children.  Tbclr 
birth  is  spoken  of  ua  u  tworce  of  honour,  nud  as  making  Uiem  noble 
in  the  highest  degi-ee.  See  WUliam  of  Malmeabury  (r.  446)  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (223  B).  So  in  most  of  the  accountA  of  the 
\Vhite  8bip,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  tlie  iEtbeling  and  the 
illegitimate  brother  and  sister  who  perished  with  lum.  See  the 
Chronicle,  1 120  ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  218  B.  It  is  only  William 
of  Holmcttbury  (v.  419)  who,  as  bis  own  patron  wua  not  there, 
carefully  draws  the  distinction  between  the  legitimate  and  illegitt> 
mate  children  of  the  King.  So  Orderic  (870  A,  cf.  868  A)  makes 
Henry  e!i>cak  of  "filios  meos  Oulllelmum  et  Kicardum  quoa  sicut 
me  diligo."  Cf.  tbe  Chronicle,  1140;  Oest.  Steph.  8;  Flor.  ConL 
1 139.  Before  long  we  find  Robert,  as  the  King's  son  (see  alxn*e,  p. 
203),  disputing,  on  tlie  ground  of  bis  l>irtb,  prucedeuce  with  tbe 
King's  It-gitiiuute  ne]>hew,  and  be  is  presently  dealt  witb  as  the  peer 
of  a  King  (tiee  p.  301).  Tbe  fact  therefore  tliat  tbe  idea  of  kii 
eucceesion  to  the  Crown  seems  never  to  Imvo  cumo  into  his  own 
head,  nor,  Getting  aside  one  very  vague  rumoor  (see  p.  250),  into 
tlie  bead  of  anybody  else,  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  tbe 
increased  importnnco  which  legitimate  birth  held  111  men's  r"'"d>. 
Sir  Francis  Piilgrave  indeed  (iv,  715,  716)  li>uk5  on  Hobcrt  M  the 
of&priug  of  one  of  those  irregular  unions  which  had  once  been  to1erat«d 
under  the  name  of  the  "  mos  Danicus,"  and  he  has  some  toucliiug 
details,  for  wliicb  X  canuot  £iud  the  authority.  But  this  gues  od  the 
suppositiun  tlmt  Robert  was  the  son  of  Nest  the  daughter  of  the 
Welsh  Prince  Rhys  ap  Tcwdwr,  a  statement  which  has  been  copitMl 
over  and  over  again,  but  for  whidi  there  is  no  real  eridonce.  The 
belief  that  Robert  wa^  the  son  of  Nest  seems  to  uic  to  have  arisen 
from  a  curiouB,  but  very  natural,  confusion.  The  argument  8e«ms 
to  be  this ; 

Henry  had  a  son  by  Nest ; 

Henry  had  a  son  Robert ; 

Nest  bad  a  sou  Robert ; 

Therefore  Henry  had  a  son  Robert  by  Nest 
Bui  the  only  distinct  assertion  that  Robert  was  Nest's  son  is  in  the 
later  and  less  trustworthy  Brut  under  the  yf-ar  mo.  The  earlier 
Brut  aud  the  Annales  Cumbriee  are  silent.  The  Continuator  of 
William  of  Jumi^gee  (viii.  29)  KjK-uks  of  him  as  Henry's  firat-borD 
aoa,  but  says  nothing  about  hia  mother.     William  of  Malwcsbury, 
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til  dcflicating  his  work  to  him  (v.  446).  srpcAlcf  of  him  M  uniting 
the  blood  of  NormunB,  Flemings,  and  French.  The  Normnn  nnd 
Klemiah  elementa  speak  for  themselves ;  we  may  therefore  infer  that 
Robert's  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.  "WTiatever  was  his  parentage, 
his  birth  was  doubtless  Norman.  As  he  is  called  Robert  of  Caen 
(Ortleric,  920  B),  he  must  have  been  bom  there  during  some  of  his 
father's  sojourns  in  Normandy  before  he  came  to  the  Crown.  But  of 
his  mother  there  is  no  trustworthy  record.  Nest  Iiad  a  son  by  Henry, 
but  his  name  was  Henr>'  like  his  father ;  she  hnd  a  son  Hubert,  hut 
his  father  was  her  third  husband  Stephen.  This  is  plain  from  the 
statement  of  Nest's  own  grandKon  Giraldus,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  7  (vol.  vi, 
p.  130).  (See  the  strange  coafusioo  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  note  to 
Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  348.)  It  is  plain  that  the  notion  of 
Nest  being  the  mother  of  a  son  Robert  by  King  Henrj'  came  of 
ndling  together  three  distinct  yjersonp,  Robert  the  sou  of  Henry, 
Roliert  the  son  of  Nest,  and  Henry  the  son  of  Henry  and  Nest. 

Robert  was  the  only  one  of  Henry's  sons  whom  his  father 
promoted  to  any  great  place  in  his  lifetime.  His  earldom  of 
(Jloucester  and  Iiis  mamage  with  Mabel  the  heiress  of  Ri^bert 
Fitz-Hamon  are  reconled  by  William  of  >r«lme8b'ory  (Hist.  Nov. 
i.  3)  and  in  tho  continuation  of  William  of  Jumifegcs  (viii.  29), 
About  his  marriage  the  riming  chronicler  Robert  of  Gloucester 
(iu  431)  has  a  story  to  tell.  When  the  King  proposes  to  Mabel 
to  marry  his  son,  she  says, 

"  So  Tayr  «iytag«,  iw  ych  obhe,  ^t  were  mc  gret  wiine^ 
Tor  to  »bbe  an  louerd,  bote  he  odile  on  tuo  luuae.'' 

Her  father  was  called  "  Syre  Roberd  le  Fyz  Haim,"  and  she  can 
have  no  husband  "  bote  he  abbe  an  tuo  name.''  Hcnr)*  then  says 
that  his  name  shall  be  "Syre  Roberd  Fit?.  Ic  Roy,"  with  which 
Mabel  profettses  herself  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  the  story  is  to  be 
believed  or  not,  it  is  a  curious  pnapage  in  the  history  of  to-nanmg 
or  surnames.  In  the  time  of  Robert  the  ChrnniclerjUnd  moKt  likely 
in  the  time  of  Robert  the  Earl  also,  the  absence  of  a  Hnmame  was  a 
sign  of  inferior  birth,  and  Robert  as  an  illeRitimnte  son  would  not 
in  strictnesB  have  inherited  any.  Rut  the  story  is  cliiefly  remark- 
able for  the  way  in  which  it  is  told  by  Thierry.  He  Bcems  hardly 
to  know  who  either  Robert  Fitz-Haraou  or  Robert  of  Oloucestt-T 
was.  The  conqueror  of  Morgaiiwg  lH3comes  (ii-  173)  "un  certain 
Robert,  fils   d'Ayraon,  riche  Nomiand,  possesseur  de  grands  do- 
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maines  dans  la  provinc©  do  Glocestcr/'  while  the  olljer  Bobert 
appears  as  "  un  ills  natui*el  numm^  Eobert,  lo  Mul  qui  lui  reetat." 
Tliifi  in  a  somewhat  liaaty  wiping  out  of  the  later  exploita  of  Reginald 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  of  Henry  the  son  of  Nest,  and  of  Bobert  the  son 
of  Ead^o'th.  The  "  to-name  "  becomes  "  two  names,"  "  deux  nvfm" 
anil  the  text  is  altered  accordingly; 

"  It  were  to  me  r  great  Khame 
To  have  »  lord  without  hiA  two  lum*.** 

And  we  get  the  following  eliaracteristio  comment ; 

"  Les  deux  noma,  ou  le  double  noin,  compost  du  noni  propre  et 
d'un  aurnoin,  soit  purement  g^n6ilogiquo,  fioit  indiqtiant  la  possession 
d'une  terre  ou  I'exerclce  d'uu  eniploi,  ^taient  un  des  signes  par 
le^qtiel^i  la  race  normaude  en  Angleterre  se  dietinguait  de  I'autre 
race.  En  nc  iwrtaiit  que  son  nora  propre,  dans  les  si^clea  qui 
Buivirent  la  conqu6te,  ou  risquait  de  passer  pour  Saxon  ;  et  la 
vanit<5  pn^voyante  de  I'heritifcre  de  Rolwrt,  filt*  d'Ajinon,  s'alarma 
d'avani  e  de  I'idde  que  son  ^poux  futur  pouri-ait  tUre  coufundu  avec 
la  ma^s^  des  indigenes." 

The  coufusiou  is  tbe  more  nmuslug  hecauw  the  to-iutnut  and  the 
"two  names"  practically  come  in  much  the  same  thing;  hut  the 
talk  about  "Saxons"  is  not  to  be  found  in  Robert  the  Chronicler, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  Robert 
the  Earl. 

Robert,  like  other  Earls,  was,  by  Ihoae  who  affwtt'd  the  Mgh 
|>olite  style  of  writing,  called  "consul"  rather  than  "comei§.*'  This 
has  led  some  people  to  fancy  Uiat  he  wn»,  or  wiis  called,  Consul  lu 
some  special  wny.  We  see  this  in  the  lajter  Brut,  1115,  whore  he 
appears  as  "  Rhobert  conjsyl." 


NOTE  CC.  p.  309. 

The  Flguish  Settlkmbnts  in  Soitth  Walks. 

TitE  settlements  of  Flemings  under  Henry  the  First  may  fiiirly 
be  called  the  last  of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.  In  th^ 
sixteenth  centurj'  the  east  of  England  received  a  *;ood  many  refugees 
rn>m  the  same  quarter;  but  the  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire  is  the 
last  ca^c  of  the  occupation  of  a  considerable  dii^trict  by  new 
inhabitants,  bringing  with  them  their  own  langnage,  and  even  (see 
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vol.  L  p.  si)  diatiging  the  local  nomenclature.  The  Bcttlement 
ia  Pembrokeshire  ia  distinctly  recorded  by  Florence  (iiii)  and 
William  of  Malmesbnry  (iv.  311,  v.  401),  who  both  mention  "Roa" 
as  their  place  of  flettlement.  So  Orderic  (900  A),  who  confusedly 
places  the  Flemish  settlement  at  the  very  end  of  Henry's  reign.  The 
"Welsh  writers  tell  the  Bame  story.  In  the  Annates  Cambrire  ( t  T06) 
the  entry  is  simply,  "Flandrensea  ad  Ros  veuernnt,"  In  the  two 
Brute  (1105,  1 106)  there  ia  a  li^endary  storj-  about  the  Flemings 
being  driven  to  leave  their  own  country  by  an  inumlation  of  the 
flea.  And  the  later  Brut  adds  the  daring  statement  that  "  they 
remained  some  years  and  then  disappeai-ed." 

The  Pemhrokeffhire  settlement  therefore  rests  on  the  most  diiitinct 
contemporary  evidence  ;  but  the  word  *'Ros"  must  then  have  borne 
a  wider  nense  than  the  modem  hundred  of  that  name,  as  the 
Flemish  dii^trict  takes  in  the  whole  southern  part  of  ihc  connty. 
The  amnller  settlements  in  Oowerand  at  Llanlwit  Major  do  not^  us 
fiir  as  I  know,  rest  on  such  diatinct  historical  evidence ;  but  their 
Flemish  character  seems  a  fair  inference  from  their  presenting 
exactly  the  same  pho^nomcoa  of  lanj^age  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
nomenclature  as  the  undoubted  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire. 

The  language  of  these  Flemish  settlements  ia  of  course  English. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether  it  has  any  special  peculiarities  of 
dialect.  Many  people  seem  to  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  in- 
hahitnnt.*;  of  these  districts,  though  Flemings,  sliouhl  speak  English. 
The  difficulty  is  as  old  as  the  writer  of  the  later  Brut,  who,  under  the 
year  1113,  says  that  Hcnr}- "  placed  English  [SiesonJ  among  them  to 
tench  them  the  English  language  [iaith  y  8a;aon],  and  they  are  now 
English  [S*son]."  Ho  R.  Hig*len  {i.  59,  vol.  ii.  p.  158);  "  Flan- 
dretises,  qui  occidua  AValliie  incolunt,  dimissa  jam  barharia,  Saxonice 
satis  prolofjuuntun"  Cut  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  no  change 
of  language.  The  Flemings  speak  Euglifih,  not  although  they  are 
Flemings,  but  l>eeauFe  they  are  Flemings.  Near  as  is  the  likeneas 
between  Flemish  and  English  even  now,  it  was  of  courfit-  nmch 
nearer  then,  and  the  English  Bible  and  the  growth  of  standard 
Fjiglish  Imve  liad  the  same  effect  in  Pembrokeshire  as  elsewhere.  The 
use  of  English  in  the  Scandina^iiin  part  of  Scotland  and  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland  is  a  parallel  instance  in  the  case  of  a  Teutonic  tongue 
less  nearly  akin  to  our  own  than  the  Flemif*h. 
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NOTE  DD.  pp.  J45.  247.  'S^- 
The  CLAni  op  Stephen  to  the  Cbowx. 

Therk  seems  to  l>e  no  difference  of  Btnlement  worth  discnaax 
as  to  tbe  fhct  of  St«pliPD'»  eleotion.  It  wiw.  like  the  election 
of  Kadmmid  Irouaitle  {see  vol.  i.  p.  418),  like  tbe  Gsst  election  of 
Eadwani  himself  (see  toL  ii.  p.  5),  an  election  by  the  citizens  of 
London  and  by  such  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land  as  could  be  got 
together  ut  a  uiiort  notice.  Such  au  aiisenibly  wan  not  unlike  the 
irregular  body  by  which  WilHain  of  Orange  (see  Mocanlay,  ii.  584- 
590)  waa  first  called  on  to  undertake  the  proriaional  adminis- 
trution  of  the  government.  The  objection  made  to  Stephen  at 
tbe  time  was  grounded  wholly  on  the  oath  by  which  be  and  all 
the  otlier  chief  men  were  bound  to  the  succession  of  Matilda. 
The  notion  of  a  breach  of  hereditary  right  begins  later.  Tbe  cose 
in  short  it)  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of  Harold.  ^H 

Tlie  share  of  the  Londoners — some  add  the  citizena  of  Win-^^ 
cheetcr — in  the  election  of  Stephen  is  brought  out  by  tbe  Chro- 
niclor,  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  11  ;  John  of  Hex- 
ham, 258.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  (3)  is  strong  on 
behalf  of  tho  right  of  the  Londoners;  "Majores  natu  conanltnque 
quii^ue  provectiores "  [a  paraphrastic  translatiun  of  '  ^  yldeetiui 
witan'],  who  offirmcil  "id  sui  ease  juris  suique  specialitcr  privilcigii 
ut,  si  rex  ipsorum  quoquo  modo  obiret,  alius  suo  provisa  id  re^u 
subetituenduB  e  vestigio  succederet." 

Tbe  arguments  by  which  the  obligation  of  tbe  oath  to  Matilda 
was  got  over  are  set  forth  by  the  author  of  tbe  Qesta  Stephani  (7) 
in  describing  the  scruples  which  Arclibishop  ATilliani  professed  as  to 
the  coronation.  The  oath  was  an  unwilling  one,  and  therefore  of  no 
GoFoe  \  there  ie  aho  the  much  less  likely  tale  that  Ilenr)'  changed 
bis  mind  on  hia  death-l>cd,  which  is  here  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Stephen's  partisans  generally.  Gervasc  (X  Scriptt.  1340)  attri- 
butes it  to  "quitlam  ex  potcntissiniis  Anglis."  And  tlmt  th: 
was  Hugh  the  Bigod  we  learn  from  the  speech  put  by  Henr 
of  Huntingdon  (223 &,  334)  into  the  mouth  of  Earl  Robert 
fore  the  luittle  of  Lincoln.  The  story  comes  out  more  fully  in 
Ralph   de   Diceto  (X  Scriptt.  505).     Ho   is  copied   by   a   great 
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number  of  writers,  amongst  others  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Aug. 
'■  251),  who  lirin;^  in  &  strong  protest  agaitiBt  a  female  reign, 
which  wo  Jo  not  find  elsewliere.  In  most  of  the  Inter  writers 
the  fitlse  assertion  of  Hugh  is  insisted  on  rather  than  the  alleged 
compulsory  nature  of  the  oath.  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  notion  of  the 
Crown  being  a  j^roperty  rather  than  an  office  went  on  gaining 
ground.  On  the  earlier  view,  it  was  of  more  importance  whether 
the  Witan  had  acted  willingly  or  unwillingly  in  their  oath  to  the 
BUccoHsion  of  Matilda,  that  is  in  an  election  before  the  vacancy. 
On  the  later  view,  it  was  of  more  impoi*taDce  whether  Henry  hod 
or  had  not  revoked  his  earlier  purpose. 

At  a  later  time,  in  the  argument  before  Pope  Innocent  (Hiatoria 
Pontificalis,  41 ;  Pertz,  xx.  543),  when  Stephen  is  trying  to  get  the 
PoutilTs  consent  to  the  coronation  of  his  son  Eustace  (see  p.  325), 
Iwth  the«e  arguments  are  used,  and  another  is  added.  The  ndvo- 
G&tes  of  Stephen  full  hack  on  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
long  before  to  the  marriage  of  the  Empress's  mother  (see  p.  169) ; 

"Hie  adversos  eptscopum  all^avit  publico,  quod  imi>enitrix 
patrifl  ernt  indigna  suectiSKione,  eo  quod  de  incostis  nuptiis  pro- 
ereata  ct  filia  fuerit  raoniulis,  quam  rex  Henricus  de  monasterio 
Komeseieusi  extraxerat  eique  velum  abstulerat." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  representative  of  the  KmpreRS,  Clger 
Bishop  of  Augers,  leaves  out  tlie  more  jwpular  argument  about  the 
extorted  oath,  and  dwells  on  the  points  which  were  more  convenient 
for  au  ossertor  either  of  i>apHl  or  of  royal  jwwer.  He  first  deals  with 
the  t|uei>tiori  of  tbe  validity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Eadgyth-Matilda.  Bat  the  argument  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
confirmation  of  the  marriayc  by  the  Roman  Church,  implied  in 
the  fact  tliat  Pope  Paschal  hod  given  the  imperial  consecration  to  a 
daughter  bom  of  it ; 

"  Et  qui  vclut  proditor  defunctum  dominum  conderanas  inceflti^ 
adversus  matrem  tuara  sanctam  Kontanam  ecclcsiam  catcuneam 
contumaciter  erigis.  Ipsa  enim  coufirmavit  matrimonium  quod 
accusas,  filinmquo  ex  eo  susceptam  dominus  PiLscolis  Rumanus 
pontifex  iuunxit  in  imperatricom.  Quod  utiquo  non  fecistjet  de 
titia  monialis." 

Ue  goes  on  to  cast  aside  the  alleged  testimony  to  Henry's  change 
of  purpose  on  his  death-bed,  by  saying  that  neither  Hugh  nor 
the  Archdeacon  himself  were  present,  and  that  those  who  were 
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present  tolil  a  different  story;  the  ncwtptance  of  Stcpb«i'«  claim 
hy  Archbi&hop  William  could  prove  iiotfaiug.  because  the  Erupres* 
was  not  heard,  and  those  who  bore  witness  in  favour  of  Stephen 
were  not  the  Knipress's  judges,  but  her  suhjecta,  and  bouxtd 
tu  her  by  oath.  This  incidental  reference  is  all  the  allusion 
which  the  speech  of  Uiger  makes  to  the  question  of  the  oath  and 
the  alleged  unwillm^teflfi  with  which  it  was  taken.  The  validity 
of  the  mariiage  nlao  is  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the  papal  ac- 
knowledgement of  it,  not  on  the  common-seuBe  judgement  of 
AnHctm.  The  8i»ecial  argument  employe*!  must  draw  all  its  force 
from  the  sacrilege  implied  in  the  marriage  of  a  nun,  for  it  conld 
hardly  be  argued  lliat,  if  the  Emperor  chanced  to  tnorry  a  wi/e 
of  ordinary  ille^timate  birth,  she  was  to  be  refused  the  rank  of 
Emfiress. 

The  account  on  which  most  of  the  accounts  of  Stephen's  accefsioQ 
are  founded  is  that  of  Henry  of  Uuntingtlon  in  the  beginuing 
of  his  eighth  b<Jok,  who  tells  how  Stephen,  "  fretus  vigore  el 
impwdentia,"  broke  his  oath  and  Bcizcd  the  crown.  He  is 
followed  by  fioger  of  Howden  (i.  i88),  who  puts  in  a  word  or 
two  more  distinctly  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  own  patron.  The 
set  word  to  express  Stephen's  accession  is  the  same  which  we  have 
so  often  seen  used  with  regard  to  Hartdd,  namely  *'  invasit."  and 
the  perjury  of  Stephen  and  his  supporters  is  the  point  which  at 
this  stage  is  everj'where  insisted  on.  It  is  in  "William  of  New- 
burgh  (i.  4)  tliat  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  notion  which  prevails 
in  modem  writers,  the  talk  about  usur^mtion  and  the  like.  The 
roost  important  passage  in  his  account  is  that  in  which,  l>e)tides  the 
charge  of  perjury,  he  brings  in  the  charge  which  we  ha\*e  not 
heard  elsewhere,  of  departing  from  the  lawful  order  of  flnccesaion. 
Stephen's  act  was  "  contra  jus  humanum  pariter  et  divinun,  hn 
manum  scilicet,  quia  legitimus  bseres  non  erat." 

The  fierceat  enemy  of  Stephen  is  Henry's  panegyrist,  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  Cenomunnian  Bishops,  who  (Vet.  An.  347,  348)  cnlargoe 
on  the  merits  of  Geoffrey  and  Matilda,  and  tells  us  how  the  Count, 
"jam  felix  et  ovans  venerabili  filioruni  progenie,  sceptro  regni' 
transmaritimo  et  Normaniie  ducatui  non  iiijuste  aspiravit.  Gujos 
formidantes  prohitateni  et  primicerium,  Anglicorum  primores  et 
epiacopi  oomitem  Stephnnum,  preefati  regis  nepotem,  in  rcgnura  tt 
coronam  suscepenint."     So  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  when  rec^rdtji^. 
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the  death  of  Geoffrey  (2»6  6),  speaks  of  the  "ju8  hiei-editanum 
quod  iji  Aiiglia*  regtm,  licet  carena,  obtiiiebnt  ei  conc*^sit." 

This  uotion  of  a  crown  matrimonial  iu  Creoffrey  connects  itwlf 
with  the  doctrine,  wliich  was  heard  of  again  in  Kdward  the  Third's 
time,  tlint  n  Tromtin  could  not  herself  inlierit,  but  thnt  she  might  hand 
on  her  claim  to  her  sou.  In  conibrmity  with  thift  hist  doctrine,  tlie 
hereditaiy  right  of  Henry  the  son  of  Matilda  is  more  strongly  Bet 
forth  than  that  of  Matilda  herself.  See  Oervaae,  1366,  and  the  more 
remarkable  words  of  the  Gcsta  Btephani,  127.  So  when  William  of 
Newburgh  (ii.  i )  fiaye  that  Henry  on  Stephen's  death  "  hjereditarinm 
regnwm  snscepit,"  the  word  "  h«'re4litariu8 "  might  mean  only  the 
right  derived  from  the  agreement  with  Stephen.  But  in  this  wifer  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  taken  in  the  Htrieter  seriise.  The  aame  notion  goes 
on  in  the  royalist  Tlioraas  Wykes  (i  127,  1135,  1136,  113**),  hut  he 
fancies  that  Matilda  had  no  children  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  election. 
For  that  rcaw>n  the  nobles  and  prelates  chose  Stepliea.  Ho  then  goe» 
on  to  tell  of  an  unsucce8>ful  invasion  of  Anjou  by  Stephen,  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  notice  elsewhere.  Then  comes  the  birth 
of  Henry,  "eui.  aiciit  prsptacttim  est,  regnum  Angliie  jure  heredi- 
tario  ciimpet^httt."  Presently  Matilda  comes  into  England,  "ut 
jus  quod  filio  sno  super  regno  Anglise  competebat  proavorum 
Hucccjtsione,  et  avuuculi  sui  assigtiatione,  radice  rectissinm  vindi- 
caret.'*  It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  origin  of  this  confused  story. 
The  birth  of  Henry  is  confounded  with  the  birth  of  his  yowngcr 
brother  "Will ram  in  August  1136. 

Riiljert  of  Crloucester  (ii.  443)  puts  the  doctrine,  which  by  his 
time  bad  becomo  orthodox,  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  the  First 
himself ; 

"  Ala«  t  ala>  t  of  Engelond  nc  oon  yoh  none  rede. 
Vor  }yf  jch  5*^  bytake  my  soster  tone  Stoueae  de  K«ja, 
Vor  he  nvB  n<^t  ry^t  eyr,  be  ne  wur|i  nenertt  peya. 
And  5yf  ycb  ym  bytake  J>e  ryjt  eyr  Jlenr^  my  dojter  eono. 
^i  nys  nu3t  jut  }>re  }er  old,  yt  worlr  hym  boqo  by  nom." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right,  which  at 
tliis  time  was  growing  everywhere,  should  specially  grow  in  F.ng]nnd 
during  the  nineteen  years  of  Stephen.  Tt  was  easy  to  give  out  that 
the  evils  of  the  time  were  a  punishment  for  the  departure  from  a 
right  line  of  succee^jion,  and  Honry  himself  was  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection which  mode  a  female  reign  so  strange  in  the  person  of  bin 
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mother.  In  this  way  thei'e  can  be  little  Joubi  thai  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  whose  accession  was  so  strong  an  af'scrtioo  of  the  riglit  of 
election,  really  iVul  n  great  deal  iu  its  results  for  the  growth  of  the 
hereditary  principle. 


^OTE  EE.   p.  371. 

Tira   ALLEGED   DANISH   InVABIOH    IN   StEPHEx's  TlJTE. 

In  the  Continuatio  Gemblacensia  to  Sigcbcrt  (Pertz.  vi.  386)  i* 
a  story  which  asserts  a  Danish  invasion  of  England  in  tbc  year 
X138.  Tlie  tale  seems  to  be  accepted  by  Lappenberg  (ii.  333) ; 
but  it  ia  thrown  into  a  note  by  his  English  translator  (386).  The 
atorj*  runs  thus,  under  the  ycnr  i  T38  ; 

'*  Rex  Danorura,  audita  morte  regis  Anglonim,  cum  ninlto  na- 
vium  ai>paratu,  cum  militari  ct  pcdestri  cxercitu,  Gnea  An^liae 
devastabat  omni  cmdelitatis  genere;  dicens  antccessorum  hereili- 
t&rio  jnre  et  collimitanei  maris  Ticinitate  sihi  magis  deberi  regnum 
Angliae,  ({untn  Stephano  regi  et  Normannis  ex  Wilhelnii  bast4U*di 
perraaione.  Kcx  Anglorum  reputaus  pcrioulosum  primo  impeta 
cum  tarn  effcrato  hoste  non  ex  equo  confligcre  babita  dilatione  et 
inspccta  opportunitatc,  dispcrsoa  longe  lat4Xiuc  ct  inhiantes  pnede 
fjicili  Bupenint  (^ongreswone,  muUisque  eorum  intorfectia  aut  capti», 
reliquoa  conipulit  cum  dedecore  nd  propria  redire." 

There  is  certainly  something  very  sut^picious  when  a  foreigner  tella 
a  story  which  concerns  the  history  of  two  nations  neither  of  which 
baa  pi-escrved  any  trace  of  it  in  its  annals.  If  tiie  reigning  King  of 
Denmark — Eric  sumamed  the  I-Amb,  who  reigned  fi*om  ii37to  1147 
— had  reftlly  Invaded  England,  and  had  been  overcome  by  the  skilful 
tactics  of  Stephen,  some  mention  of  so  reniarknble  a  campaign  mtut 
surely  have  been  found  in  some  Danish  or  English  writer.  And  it 
may  l>e  well  to  see  what  kind  of  writer  it  is  with  whom  we  bavo 
to  deal.  The  author  of  tliit*  continuation  clearly  tflok  an  interest  in 
English  affairs,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  strangely  ill-infonned 
about  them.  He  has  Beveral  notices  of  Stephen's  reign,  hot  they  all  go 
on  the  fluppofition  that  Henry  the  First  died  childless,  and  that  the 
civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign  were  mere  onlinary  dietnrhanccs  raided 
by  unruly  barons.  There  ia  not  n  word  about  the  opposing  cloinu 
of  Matilda.   His  first  notice  records  Stephen's  election  in  this  shape ; 
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'*  AngH,  diu  Imbila  tkltlieratioue  quern  Bubllmareiil  regis  homlne 
et  houore,  sine  iiberU  ilitfunctn  Heinrico  r«/e,  Stepbauum  coixnobH- 
num  tjus  cuniitituerant  pro  eo  regnare." 

The  next  entry  is  that  about  tbe  Danish  invasion.  Under  [139 
be  says, 

"Oentis  Anglorura  principes,  a  rege  buo  dissent icntes,  dam  alter 
alteri  varic  asscntitur,  gens  totA  per  eoH  affligitur,  eo  detenus  quo 
fives  ut  hofites  non  extorius  sed  interius  patitur." 

The  captivity  and  release  of  Stephen  are  both  recorded,  but  in  a 
way  which  nbow8  no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  either  event  liapponed ; 

"  1141.  Bex  Anglorum  Stephanas,  non  satis  cavens  dubios  ont- 
roos  principum  ficta  sibi  amicitia  ndhaTcntium,  duiii  quosdoni  bost^^s 
expugnnre  nititiir,  n  tuis  derelictus  et  ab  hostibus  intcrceptus  capitur 
ct  custodife  niancipatur. 

1143.  Hex  Anglonun,  quibuftdam  pacia  conditionibus  solutue  a 
captione  qua  teneliatur,  Ltfruin  Anglic*  genti  principatur." 

In  the  next  year  we  find  an  entry  of  a  very  general  kind ; 

"1143.  ^*^*  Angloruyi,  neoduin  pacato  regno  suo,  cuutumacos 
subjugare  volelrtit,  eed  non  vulebat,  quia  tutaiu  6dem  nusquam  re- 
periobat,  ct  conalUB  euob  non  prospcrari  scd  fi-UE^truri  dolcbat." 

Lastly,  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  If  we  arc  so  to  coll  it,  by 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou  is  recoixled  in  this  way; 

"  114.5.  Northraanni  qui  sulnliti  fuerant  Hoinrico  regi  Anglorum, 
parvi  pcndontes  siicceseorcm  ejus  Stephanum,  subdunt  se  re^mim 
comitis  Andegavensium." 

It  would  seem  as  if,  perhnps  by  dwelling  wholly  on  Tinchcbrai 
and  forgetting  Scnlac,  the  writer  liad  looked  on  Normand}*  simply 
as  ft  province  subject  to  England.  Now  surely  a  writer  who  knew 
so  little  about  a  matter  in  which  he  clearly  took  a  kind  uf  interest, 
and  who  could  make  so  many  entries  about  Stephen  without  one 
word  about  the  Empress  or  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  would  be  quite 
capable  of  making  the  miptake  which  alone  makes  the  entry  intel- 
ligible, that  of  mistaking  the  King  of  Scots  for  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. To  confound  Denmark  and  Scotland  is  really  not  much 
wilder  than  the  story  which  turns  "William's  Normans  into  Aqui- 
tanians  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  729,  Ed.  3),  or  than  tlie  wild  fable  abtmt 
the  death  of  Cent  (»oc  vol.  t  pp.  504,  522,  523).  The  story  is  pat 
in  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  hei'oditary  clftim 


put  into  the  month  of  the  Dauisli 
nmch  force  iu  the  nioutli  of  tlie  Bon  of 
argument,  where  he  cUuma  "coUimitanei  n 
very  easy  to  uudcrEtaod,  or  indeed  to  oooi 
means,  as  LappcnlxTg  takes  it,  "dass  die 
epUlung  Beitieu  uud  der  eugliscber  KUfiten 
ctu  Xalierrecht  an  England  verleibe."  Thai 
hecu  pressed  with  juut  as  much  force  on  1 
if  the  words  can  be  anyhow  so  twisted  as 
did  not  come  between  bis  own  kingdom  a 
he  aouKbl  for,  that  argument  wouKl  apply  X* 
recognized  kiiigdonii*,  to  .SeotUud  only.  "W^ 
Iteen  turned  into  Danes,  the  details  of  the 
shape  themseWes  to  the  rcquirementj*  of  a 
invading  Kin<;  would  be  made  to  eume  by  &i 
Scots  and  DaucH  arc  again  confounded  1 
nalist,  1093  ;  "  Hoc  anuo  occlsus  est  Ualcob 


NOTE  FT.  p.  32B. 
Thb  Tbeatt  betwekn  Stxphsn 

The  agreement  made  between  Stephen  an 
1153,  is  |)rc8crved  to  ub  both  in  the  inforn 
temporary  writers  and  in  the  tibape  of  a  fom 
printed  iu  Bymer,  L  18.  But  the  agrecmen 
tlie  unlawful  castles  on  which  the  historians 
in  the  text  of  tlie  charter.  But  it  seems  clea 
Robert  de  Monto  (1153),  of  Ueury  of  Uunb 
speaks  of  the  conference  at  Dunstable,  and, 
of  Jolin  uf  Hexham  (283),  that,  besides  th( 
was  another  document,  containing  the  agreen 
of  the  castles  and  the  other  temporary  measi 
for  the  |>ettce  of  the  kingdom. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  charter  enibnu 
spoken  of  iu  the  VRguer  words  of  the  eontei 
besides  those  alreatly  referred  to,  the  Cliron 
of  Newburgh,  i.  30;  Gerviise,  1375.  Th( 
lion  of  Heur}'  by  !jte|:hen  as  his  sou  and  1 
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of  tlic  crown  l>y  Stephen  for  life,  aud  some  ad*!  tlic  engagement 
of  Steplieo  to  take  Henry  as  his  chief  coun»elIor.  Tiiin  last  grows 
in  Uoger  of  Howdeu  (I  213)  into  an  actual  appointment  of  Henry 
to  tlie  offifC  uf  JuHticiar.  The  eharter  does  not  in  so  many 
words  contain  an  adoption  of  Henry  as  Stephen's  &on,  but  it  is 
much  the  same  thiug  when  Stephen  says,  "  Henricnm  ducein  Nor- 
mannia;  poHt  me  i<uceeiiM>reni  Anglite  rcj^ni  et  liffii^lem  nieum  jure 
hfereditario  conatitui,  et  i«ic  ei  et  hsredibus  suia  regnum  Anglite 
donari  et  confirmavi."  Pntsontly  ho  uses  the  more  distinct  words, 
"Stcut  filiuni  et  liseredem  meum  in  oniiiihua  in  quthuM  putero 
cum  majiu  teuebo,"  Then  eomes  the  homage  done  by  Henry  to 
Stephen  (which  is  described  as  being  done  "propter  hunc  honorem 
et  donatiujiem  et  confirmatiunem  sihi  a  me  factam "),  the  humjige 
of  Stephen's  son  William  to  Heun',  the  homage  to  Stephen  of 
those  Eurls  and  Barons  on  the  Duke's  ftide  who  had  never  been 
the  Kiii^'s  nien  "pro-honore  quera  domino  suo  feci,"  and  thnt  done 
by  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  citizens  on  the  King's  side  to  the  Duke, 
"ealva  mea  fidelitate,  qunrndtn  vixero  et  retjnuui  tenuer»."  The 
other  jirovisions  of  the  e!iai"tcr  arc  temjwniry  and  personal,  in- 
cluding the  guardianship  of  certain  castles.  The  different  names 
by  which  the  fortresses  are  spoken  of  »ri;  worth  noting.  London 
of  course  is  "  turria ;"  Oxford  and  Windsor  are  '*  rnotw ;"  Win- 
chester is  "castnun/'  Lincoln  "firmitap/'  Soutlmmpton  "muni- 
tiones." 

The  onler  of  time  and  pluce  in  this  series  of  transactions  comes 
out  best  in  the  narrative,  rhetorical  as  it  it^,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. See  also  the  Chronicle,  Robert  de  Monte  in  anno,  and 
GervBfle,  1375-  The  chief  difficulty,  not  of  much  impoi*tanee  for 
my  suhjfct,  is  that  in  the  charter  the  viirious  actK  of  hnmugc  are 
recorded  to  have  been  already  done,  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
places  them  a  few  weeks  later. 


NOTE  GG.  p.  360. 

EIsGUSH  Trade  with  Qbbmant. 

Op  trade  with  Germany  in  earlier  times  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  i, 
pp.  68,  309,  vol.  iv.  p.  4f.  The  continuation  of  the  same  trade 
•Aer  the  Conqneet  is  treated  of  by  Lappeaberg  in  his  Urkuudlicho 
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Oeackiclitc  des  HaiiHUclien  Stahlliofea  zn  Ijondon,  5  et  Beqq.  His 
collectiou  of  dix^imtcuts  eontaius  u  number  of  writit  of  Heuiy  the 
Secoud,  Riclmrd  the  Firnt,  and  John,  some  gnuited  to  the  OennAn 
TDercliants  in  gi'iieml,  »ouic  to  tlioHC  of  |)ai-ticutur  cities,  espct-'i&lly 
KoId,  some  to  particul&i"  persons  by  name.  The  earliest  writ,  in 
1157,  dibtiutitly  iiicutionB  the  house  ('Vlomus  sua")  which  the  men  of 
Kolu  had  in  London.  The  King  commands  that  they  should  lie 
treated  "  sicut  humitieg  mci  et  amlci."  By  the  next,  in  1157,  the 
men  of  KiUn  are  allowod  to  sell  their  wine  "  ad  forum  quo  veuditur 
vinum  Fraucigeuum."  By  one  of  Richard  in  11 94  "uoetri  civea  de 
Colonia''  are  releuHed  from  u  payment  of  two  shillings  to  the  Ouild- 
hfill  in  London.  Tlie  wnts  of  John  ore  more  numerous  tliau  those 
of  his  father  and  brother,  and  in  many  of  them  the  privileges  are 
Boid  to  be  granted  out  of  regard  to  hia  nephew  the  Emperor  Otto. 
See  also  SarturiuB,  ITrkundliche  Oepeliichte  des  Unsprunges  dcr 
deutschen  Hauae,  edited  by  Luppeuberg,  i.  41  ;  Pauli.  Bilder  aus 
Alt-England,  168. 


NOTE  HH.  p.  371. 

IflLITARV     TENrBKS. 

I  MUST  here  keep  clear  of  the  wide  subject  of  the  genera]  origin 
of  feudal  tenures,  ftnd  of  the  exact  amount  of  advance  tovrards 
them  which  had  been  made  In  England  before  the  Nomiau  Con* 
quest.  Much  light  has,  both  in  England  aud  in  Germany,  beeu 
thrown  on  theee  matters  since  this  History  was  begun,  and  I  look 
fonvard  to  another  opportunity  of  dealmg  with  some  points  as 
far  aa  they  bear  on  the  early  history  of  England.  The  general 
origin  of  the  feudal  relation  can  hartlly  be  better  set  forth  than  it 
was  by  Sir  Francis  Talgrave  (English  Commonwealth,  i.  505)  ; 
"The  relation  of  rassalage,  originsUy  personal,  became  annexed  to 
the  tenure  of  land."  The  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are, 
that  there  was  no  one  moment  when  a  ''  Feudal  System  "  was  in- 
troduced into  England;  that  the  feudal  tenures  of  land  were  de- 
veloped gradually;  that  in  England  tliey  were  merely  a  system  of 
land  tenure,  and  had  not  the  political  results  which  they  bad  in 
other  countries ;  lastly,  tluit  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
formal  distinction  between  men  of  Norman  and  men  of  Eug^- 
lish  birth.     The  King,  as  King,  could  summon  the  /yni  of  the 
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nation ;  as  lord,  be  could  summoa  his  military  tt^uanlB.  Norman 
blood  would  prevail  in  tbo  latter  class,  English  blood  in  the 
former.  But  it  is  delusive  to  sny  with  Qnciet  (Knglische  Ver- 
waltuni^ret'lit,  i.  112),  "Eb  war  klar,  dass  dua  Nonitanneutbuni 
«ich  nur  als  ge&chloEsene  Heeresmacht  behaupteu." 

The  absence  of  any  distinct  mention  of  railitary  tenures  in 
Domesday  is  Rtrongly  and  dearly  brouglit  out  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  (Normandy  and  England,  iiii  609  et  seq.).  T!ie  Survey 
nowhere  employs  the  feudal  language  which  became  familiar  iu  the 
twelfth  century.  Compare  for  instance  the  records  in  the  first 
volume  of  Heame's  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii.  Iu  tins  bist  we  find 
something  about  kuighta'  fees  in  every  page.  In  Domesday 
there  is  not  a  word.  The  word  "miles"  is  sometimes  found. 
Thus  we  tuLve  heard  of  a  "  miles "  of  Halph  of  Taillebois  abovef 
p.  772.  We  beai'  (173)  of  a  "miles"  of  Saint  Wulfat-tm,  in  whose 
case  tbe  Bishop  seents  to  exercise  something  like  the  feudal  right 
of  marriage ;  **  Hanc  terram  t^nuit  Sirof  de  episcopo  T.  It.  E.,  tjuo 
mortuo  dedit  episcopus  filiam  ejus  cum  hac  terra  cuidam  suo 
militi  qui  et  matrem  pasceret  et  episcopo  inde  serviret."  Compare 
also  the  English  nephew  of  Bishop  Hermann  in  66,  who  was  "  miles 
jueeu  regiB."  In  most  of  the  cases  whei*e"miUte8"  arc  spoken  of  there 
is  some  reference  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  tn  the  entry  ubout  the 
Archbishop's  knights  in  p.  372,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  in  165  6, 
166  about  the  "milites"  of  the  abbeys  of  Winchcombe  aud  Evesham. 
On  the  lands  of  the  An-hbishopofYork  at  Southwell,  in  283,"  Anglici," 
"  milites/'  and  "  clerict "  seem  marked  off  as  three  distinct  cUsses. 
Aud,  as  we  have  seen  tbe  growing  right  of  marriage,  so  we  see  the 
gj-owing  right  of  wardship  lu  the  story  of  Harold  son  of  Ralph  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  633).  And  we  find  another  vei7  curiona  case  in  Domesdny^ 
50  6.  A  king's  thegn  named  .£Ifric  hold  lands  in  Hampshire 
which  his  father  had  held  of  King  Eadward  ;  '*  sed  hie  regem  non 
rcquisivit  post  mortem  Oodric  sui  avunculi  qui  earn  caatodiebat." 
These  instances  show  the  way  in  which  all  these  things  were 
creeping  in,  but  were  not  yet  systematized.  As  Sir  Francis 
Fatgrave  says,  Domesday  contains  no  record  of  any  new  duties 
or  services  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  get  the  record  in  the 
Liber  Niger  and  an  elaborate  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  the 
work  of  Kandolf  of  GtanTille.     It  is  too  much  to  speak,  as  Sir 
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Francis  Palgrave  doep,  of  »  "  revolution "  brought  about  under 
Henry  tlie  Second;  but  hU  reign  aurely  marks  the  time  wbcn  ideas 
and  practices  which  hod  been  gi-udually  growing  up,  both  before  the 
Conquest  and  after,  were  finally  put  into  a  syBtematie  shape.  Ran- 
dolf  Flnmbard  made,  luwyer-like,  a  senes  of  logical  iuforencefl  and 
Bet  them  practically  working.     The  later  Bandolf  codified  them. 

The  growth  of  tlie  gysteui  of  knights'  feea  out  of  the  older  system 
of  hide;^  is  traced  by  Slublw,  Const.  Hist  i.  261  et  scqq.  Tlie  old 
aenrice  of  a  man  ttotn  each  five  hides  of  laud  would  go  on ;  only  it 
would  take  a  new  name  and  a  new  spirit.  The  diribion  of  the 
land  iiitu  kntghts*  fees,  aud  the  fixing  of  the  kuigbt'it  fee  to  a  par- 
ticular amount  of  land,  were  both  gt^ual  proceoses,  which  probobly 
took  a  definite  shape  (see  Const.  Hiet.  i.  383)  under  Henry  the 
First.  The  reign  of  Henry  tbo  Second,  which  codified  the  feudal 
tenures  as  a  8}'8tem  of  tenure  of  laud,  also  destroyed  their  real  mili- 
tary importance  by  the  institution  of  scutage.  The  obscurity  which 
covers  all  thcae  subjects  comes  from  the  gradual  and  incidental 
way  in  which  everything  was  dune.  Customs  grew  up  w^itkoul 
any  law  or  proclamation  establishing  them  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment. AVc  have  therefore  no  records  except  iocidcutal  notices. 
Wu  see  that  a  practice  had  not  been  introduced  at  a  certain  time, 
and  that  it  had  been  introduced  at  a  certain  later  time ;  and  thai 
is  all.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  fix  the  great  time  of  in- 
novation to  the  administratiou  of  Randolf  Klambard.  Certain 
things  are  taken  for  granted  in  the  charter  of  Henry  the  First  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  in  Domesday.  Thus  in  the  charter 
Henry  the  First,  11  (Select  C^iarters,  98),  the  "milites  qui  per 
loricas  teiToa  suas  defendunt "  (see  above,  p.  37 1,  aud  vol.  iv.  p.  34 
are  taken  for  granted  as  one  class  of  "milites,"  though  seeming!, 
not  oo-extcnsive  with  the  whole  order.  Henry  goes  on  to  relieva' 
them  from  other  payments  and  services  on  tlieir  demesne  landl 
("  terras  dominicanim  carruoaruni  suarum  quietas  ab  ommbus 
gild  is,  et  omui  opere,  proprio  duno  meo  concedo").  Tlua  soandf 
OS  if,  under  Flambard,  lauds  hud  been  unfairly  made  subject  to  two 
kinds  of  services.  Henry  releases  them  from  the  older  ones.  Thii 
fixes  the  time  when  the  newer  ones  came  in,  or  mther  the  time 
when  they  were  fixed  as  imlvemd  cuetums.  But  there  are  not, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  e^'er  were,  any  laws  of 
William  Hufus  establishing  them  in  a  formal  way. 
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NOTE  II.   pp.373,  379- 

The  difference  between  the  heriot  and  the  relief,  afi  slated  in  the 
text,  is  a.  gtM}d  instance  of  the  way  in  wliieh  an  GngliKli  inRtitution 
was  moditied  in  the  hands  of  Norman  lawyers.  The  essence  of  the 
thing  is  the  same ;  in  both  cases  the  tiew  po&sessor  of  the  estate  haa 
to  pay  ft  sTKceBsion  duty  of  some  kind  or  other.  And  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  genera]  run  of  things  that  the  older 
custom,  in  the  case  of  many  customary  tenures,  has  gone  on 
alongside  of  the  newer  custom,  and  has  actually  fiurvived  it.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  original  paj*raent  in  kind,  the  true 
heregeatu  of  huraes  and  arras,  should,  fur  convenience'  8ake,  be 
commuted  for  a  payment  in  money.  But  the  principle  of  the  thing 
is  changed  in  the  way  which  I  have  said  in  the  text,  and  in  this 
case  the  new  uanie  i^  no  translation  of  the  old  one.  Tlie  heriut  ia 
simply  a  payment  of  arms  or  other  warlike  necessaries.  The  word 
relevium  brings  in  quite  a  new  idea,  that  of  "taking  up"  a  fief 
which  haa  laptted,  even  if  the  lnj>se  doc»  not  go  beyond  a  legal 
fiction.  Sir  Francis  Palgi-avo  has  a  picturesque  "  imaginary  con- 
versation," laid  in  the  daj-s  of  Cnut  (English  Commonwealth,  i.  580), 
in  which  the  notion  of  relief  seems  to  be  carried  too  fur  back,  though 
by  carrj-ing  it  back  further  still  it  would  probably  become  ime. 
(See  Keinble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  iy8,  ii.  98.)  The  law  of  the 
heriot  appears  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut  (il.  70  et  seqq.,  Scbmid  308), 
where  the  words  '"  butan  his  rihtan  bere-gcat*' "  apfiear  in  the  Iditin 
version  as  "  nisi  quantum  ad  justam  relevationem  jiertiuet,  quae 
Anglice  vocatur  heregai.*^  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  i.  271,  has  collected 
the  instances  of  the  relief  by  that  name  in  Domesday,  306,  g6i, 
2806,  298  i.  But  at  Cambridge,  189,  we  twice  find  the  heriot 
itsell  In  one  case,  "de  harieta  lagemannorum  Imbuit  isdem 
Picot  viii.  libras  et  nmim  palefridum  et  unius  militis  arma."  Id 
the  alleged  Laws  of  William  (i.  20,  Schmid  334)  the  right 
appears,  with  hardly  any  change,  as  "relevium."*  60  in  the 
Laws  of  Henry  (x.  x,  Schmid  443),  among  the  King's  righta 
are  *'  relevationes  baronum  suorum,"  and  Cnut's  Law  is  again  re- 
pealed (xiv.)  with  the  word  "relevatio."  In  the  genuine  charter 
of  Henry  (Schmid,  432-434:  Select  Charters,  97)  he  makes  the 
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promise  wLicU  I  have  referred  to  in  p.  373;  "Si  quis  baronam, 
oomltum  mcomm,  sive  aliunim  qui  dc  me  Unent,  mortuus  fuerit, 
hfieres  suus  uun  rt'dimet  terrain  suam  ^icut  facicbat  tempore  fratris 
mci,  sod  justu  et  legiiima  relevatioue  relevabit  eani.  Siniiliter  et 
homines  baronum  meonim  justa  et  leg^itima  relevatione  relerabunt 
terras  suas  de  domiaie  6\m."  Tlic  law  of  relief  m  its  later  form  is 
a  chief  subject  of  the  Diuth  book  of  Glauville,  aud  il  c«me£  10  for 
notice  in  the  Dialogua  de  Scaccario  (Select  Charters,  a  18,  335).  See 
also  Phillips^  Euglisihe  Rutchs  und  Rochtsgeachichte,  ii,  308 ; 
Gnc'ist,  EngUsche  Verwaltunghrecht,  i.  113  ;  aud,  above  all,  Stubbe, 
Conat.  Hist.  i.  24,  157  and  the  passages  there  referred  to,  261, 
383. 


4 


NOTE  KK.  pp.  399.  401,  402. 

The  Alleged  Laws  op  William  and  Hehbt  thb  Fiust. 

Op  the  real  legislation  of  William  I  spoke  in  vol  iv.  pp.  324, 
392,  624.  His  genuine  ordiimaces  are  given  in  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters,  80,  from  the  Textus  RofrciiKis.  They  are  given  also,  with 
very  little  difference,  by  Roger  of  Hovrden  (ii.  215,  216)  under  the 
year  1 180,  wlien  he  records  the  appointment  of  Raudolf  of  Glanrille 
as  Justiciar,  and  adds,  *'  cujus  eapicutia  eondita;  sunt  leges  subscripijs 
quaa  Auglicauaa  vocamua."  Thid  Buinll  code  is  headed  with  the 
word^  '*  Hie  iutimatur  quid  Willelmus  rex  Auglumra  cum  prin- 
cipibus  suis  constituit  post  conquimitiouem  Angliw."  A  fuller,  but 
clearly  interpolated,  form  of  the  sanio  document  is  prijitrd  in 
Selden's  Eadmer,  189  ;  Wilkins,  217  ;  Thorpe,  Laws  and  Inatitutca, 
490.  The  character  of  the  two  versiou!>,  with  the  date  and  object 
of  the  intei7)olBtioD?,  is  fully  discussed  by  Stubbs,  Preface  to  Roger, 
iL  xxiii.  One  point  is  that  the  simple  form  *'  inter  Anglos  et  Nor- 
maanos"  swells  into  "inter  Anglos  et  Normannos,  Francos  et 
BritoncB  Wulliss  et  Comubia?,  Pictos  et  Scotos  Albaniae,  similiter 
inter  Francos  et  iusulanos,  provinoias  et  palrias  qua*  pertinent  md 
coronam  et  dignitatem,  defensionem  et  obscrvationem  et  booorem 
regni  noetri  et  inter  omnea  nobis  subjcctos  perunirersam  moDarctuaxn 
regni  Britaunise."  Tlie  simpler  form  exactly  cxpreosca  what  was 
wanted  in  William's  day  :  the  other,  though  it  has  the  ring  of  soma 
of  the  elder  charters  of  ^thclrcd  and  Eodward,  is  mere  talk  as  far 
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as  Wiiliiim  was  concerned,  and  one  can  hoi'dly  doubt  tbat^  as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  suggests,  it  comes  from  the  time  of  EUward  the 
First,  and  ia  suggested  by  the  controversicB  of  his  reign.  In  tlie 
same  spirit,  the  simple  form  "  extra  AngUam  '*  becomes  in  the  second 
claufc  ''  extra  uoircrsum  rejourn  Anglise  quod  olim  vocabatur  rcg- 
num  Britanniie.'*  Several  clau-scft  arc  inserted,  most  of  which  have 
flomething  or  other  about  them  which  shows  their  later  date.  The 
most  important  is  that  wliicb  stantls  as  clause  5  in  the  inter])olated 
version,  headed  "  De  Clientelari  sen  Feudunim  Jure  et  Ingenuonim 
Inimuiiitate/'  in  which,  among  many  expressions  belonging  to  a 
hiter  day  than  William's,  be  h  made  to  promise  that  all  freemen 
shall  huld  their  lands  and  gomls  "lihero  ab  omni  eiactione  injusta 
et  ab  omni  taHagio!"  It  is  plain  enough  when,  aud  with  what 
object,  this  interpolation  was  made. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  Professor  Stubbs'  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  shorter  aud  against  tfie  genuineness  of  the 
longer  form.  These  genuine  ordinances  are  followed  in  Roger  of 
Howden  (ii.  318)  by  the  story  of  William  summonitig  twelve  men 
of  each  shire  to  declare  the  laws.  Then  follow  a  iwries  of  laws 
which  are  introduced  as  those  which  these  jurors  declared.  But 
they  were  clearly  put  in  their  present  shape  at  a  much  later  time ; 
that  IB,  they  are  probably,  as  Professor  Stubbs  suggests,  drawn  up 
by  the  Justiciar  Randolf  himself,  but  with  additions  wluch  are  Inter 
still.  (See  also  Phillipe,  i.  32a;  Schmid,  Ivi;  Liebermann,  Ein- 
leitung  in  den  Dinlogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  72,  who  disputes  Randolf's 
authorship.)  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  Danegehl,  (here  is  a 
reference  to  the  times  of  William  Rufus  and  his  brother  Robert. 
The  seventeenth  coiitaiiis  a  definition  of  the  iluty  of  a  King,  with 
a  reference  to  Pippin  and  Charles,  who,  in  one  raanuacript,  are 
strangely  made  to  be  contemporanes  aud  con-e&pondents  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ("Hie  inctpit  qusedara  eententia  Willelmi  Bastard 
regis  Anglia)  quam  de  regis  uonuue  Pipiuo  et  ICaroIo  ejus  filio 
sctBcitantibns,  scnpsit").  Tlie  laws  arc  interrupted  by  the  story  of 
Williain'H  preference  for  the  laws  of  the  Detmlayu  and  his  Hnal 
coufinnation  of  the  Inwa  of  Ejidward  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  314).  Then 
comes  an  explanation  that  the  laws  of  Eadward  wore  not  laws 
of  his  own  making,  but  the  laws  of  bis  grandfather  Eadgar, 
which  had  fallen  out  of  use  during  the  troubles  of  the  time  of 
^thelred  and  the  following  Danish  reigns.     Tliea  follows  a  histor}' 
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of  Endgar  j¥]l1icling  and  his  sister?,  telling  how  Eodwurd  ^rsk 
udoptcd  Eadgar  as  his  Iicir,  and  aftcrwants,  when  be  saw  tbafc^ 
Eadgar  liud  no  cliance  against  the  stms  of  Gwlwine,  altered  hij 
will  in  favour  of  William.  Here  we  see  the  later  notion  of  the 
rights  of  Eadgar  coining  in  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  604).  Then  conie  some 
more  laws,  and  lastly  n  pedigree  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  Englii^h 
Kings  fromRolf  to  John.  Theaetheii  are  the  alleged  Lawsof  Eadword^ 
seemingly  iu  their  earliest  form.  That  they  are,  as  they  stand,  a 
genuine  dooument  of  the  age  of  Eadward  or  William  cannot  b« 
bclicvcti  for  a  moment ;  but  they  are  evidently  founded  on  re- 
membrances of  the  Old-English  law,  and  they  doubtless  show  ua 
what  Roger  of  Howden  and  the  Justiciar  Randolf  believed  that 
Old-Eiiglish  law  to  have  been. 

This  collection  again,  like  the  more  genuine  ordinances  of  William, 
has  undergone  acme  strange  interpolations.  TIius  the  Harlelan 
copy,  which  Schmid  (491)  has  printed  iu  parallel  eoluraus  with  the 
version  of  Roger  of  Howdeu,  besides  smaller  differences,  has  large 
additions  of  a  manifestly  later  date.  Tliey  contain  a  great  deal 
about  Arthur,  much  strange  ethnology,  a  legendary  account  of  Ine, 
an  account  of  Loudon  as  a  Trojan  colony,  and  much  more  which  was 
altogether  unknown  in  the  days  of  William,  and  must  have  been 
very  new  even  iu  the  days  of  Henry.  There  are  alao  the  Laws  of 
the  Confessor,  with  a  French  version,  one  form  of  which  comes  fr«m 
the  false  Ingulf.  These  are  printed  in  Selden'e  Eadmcr.  173; 
Wilkins,  219;  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  Is-sxix ;  Thorpe, 
Laws  and  Institutes,  466;  Schmid,  323:  The  use  of  the  French 
language  is  of  course  fatal  to  all  belief  in  their  genuineness,  and 
Profefcsor  Stubbe  (Preface  to  Roger,  ii.  xliv)  has  traced  out  the 
history  of  some  of  the  corruptions  and  interjiolatious.  Perhaps  tbo 
most  remarkable  is  that  one  version,  the  Lichfield  MS.  (seeWilkins, 
216;  Thori)c,xii),  makes  Ealdred  Archbishop  of  York  and  Hugh  of 
Orival  Bishop  of  London  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  375)  at  the  same  time, 
Tlie  more  hopeless  blunden;  of  those  who  strove  to  correct  this 
blunder  are  traced  out  by  Professor  Stubba. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  a  somewhat  didicnlt  passage  of  Roger  of 
Howden  (ii.  234)  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Saxon  "  as  a  note  of  time.  Tliis  fashion,  like  the  later  interpola- 
tions, shows  the  influence  of  the  Arthur  stories.  We  read  that 
the  Danish  law  was  in  force  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Ounbridge* 
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aliire  with  certnin  difFerences ;  "Et  hoc  ex  ndinitalc  Snxonum  ism- 
poris,  mAJor  emendatio  forisfacturffi  Snxonam  quater  vigiiitt  librte 
ct  quatuor."  "Saxon"  ib  not  yet  opposed  to  *' Norman;"  but  it 
is  ttlrt'ttdy  beginning'  to  be  distinguished  from  Dane  or  Northman. 
The  language  of  Bishop  Ricliard  in  the  ''Dialogua  do  Scaccario" 
is  different.  He  has  often  (see  Select  Charters,  t93)  to  distingnish 
*'  Anglici "  and  "  Normanni/'  even  while  asserting  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  327) 
that  the  distinction  was  in  his  day  forgotten.  And  he  has  some- 
times to  use  the  word  "  Anglicus "  chronologically,  in  the  way  in 
which  people  now  talk  alwut  "  Saxon  times,"  Tims  we  have 
"  reges  Anglici,"  *' tempora  Angliconim"  (Select  Charters,  168), 
and  the  like.  But  the  word  wliich  be  always  opposes  to  "Anglicus" 
if)  always  "  Normannus,"  not  "  Francus  "  or  "  Francigena."  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  speaking  historically,  as  we  do  now,  of  a  past  state  of 
things  which  the  word  "  Normannus  "  best  expressed.  **  Francus," 
the  phrase  of  Domesday,  though  still  kept  by  routine  in  certain 
forinulffi,  would  in  his  day  have  given  a  wrong  meaning. 

Lastly,  among  the  genuine  legislation  of  William  we  have 
(Wtlkins,  230;  Thorpe,  489;  Scbmid,  353)  three  ordinances  in 
Latin  and  English,  bearing  on  the  ordeal  and  wager  of  battle,  which 
are  headed  in  the  English  "  Wiltelmes  cyninges  asctnysEO."  I  shall 
say  more  of  these  in  the  next  Note. 

It  may  be  well,  with  theee  genuine  and  imaginary  laws  of  Wil- 
liam befoi'e  us,  to  look  to  the  account  of  his  legislattou  as  given  in 
the  "DialogUB  de  Scaceario  "  (Select  Charters,  199).  When  Wil- 
liam had  conquered  the  islaud — does  any  special  thought  of  Aber- 
nethy  and  Saint  David's  lurk  in  the  words  "  uUeriorcs  insulm  fines 
6U0  subjugasset  imj^erioV' — "decrovit  subjectum  aibi  populum  juri 
Bcripto  legibusque  subjicere."     Then, 

"  Fropositis  legibus  Anglicauis  secundum  tripartitam  earum  dia- 
tinctionem,  hoc  est  Herchenelage,  Denelage,  Westsaxenelagc.  quas- 
dam  reprobavit,  quasdam  autem  approbans,  iUis  transmarinas 
Neufiriee  leges,  qu«  ad  regni  pacem  toendam  efficacissimse  vide- 
bantur,  adjecit." 

Here  is  no  mention  of  "William's  supposed  preference  for  the  laws 
of  the  DenalagU  over  those  of  the  rest  of  England.  The  writer  pcrhafja 
fancied  that  William  made  greater  chaiigys  than  he  really  did; 
but  his  account  does  not  badly  describe  the  great  source  of  our  law, 
the  Laws  of  King  Eodward  with  the  nmendmonts  of  King  William. 
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Alongside  of  the  so-called  Imwb  of  Eadward  aud  William 
tuive  the  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  (Wilkiiis,  333;  Thorpe,  497*^ 
Schmid,  432).  They  are  discussed  by  AUcu,  in  Thorpe,  609  ; 
Fhilliiic,  i.  202;  Schmid,  Ixix  ;  Stubbs,  Select  Cbortera,  100.  Tlie 
so-called  Laws  follow  the  charter  of  Ileni'y  (see  abore,  p.  168)  and 
his  cliarter  to  the  City  of  London  (Select  Charters,  103);  and  the 
whole  is  introduced  with  a  licading  containiug  a  splendid  panegyric 
of  the  "gloriosuB  CwHar  Heuricus"  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  553,  556,  Ed. 
3),  whose  nilo  is  Bttiugly  cxprcesed  hy  the  verb  "  ImpeFarc."  There 
is  a  thftukf'giving  for  the  "  bcata  pacis  ae  libertatis  exoptatK  gau- 
dia  "  which  he  had  given  to  his  kingdom,  and  a  prayer  for  the 
welfare  of  him&cif,  Queen  Matilda,  and  their  children.  This  of 
course  cannot  be  Inter  than  the  death  of  Mutil>la  in  1 1  iS.  But  a 
namWr  of  things  fthow  that  the  compilation  itself  must  be  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  not,  as  Allen  thought  (Thorpe,  612),  the 
work  of  Hundolf  Fhtmlmrd.  It  gives  the  Kiiglish  bishopricks 
a  nuniWr  which  they  did  not  reach  till  the  fuuudation  of  the  eee 
of  Carlisle  in  1133  (see  above,  p.  330),  and  it  haa  references 
canon  law  whicli  cannot  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  1 151.  But, 
ProfeBSor  Stubbs  remarks,  as  it  contains  no  references  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Henry  the  Second,  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  early  years 
of  his  reign. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  work  is  simply  a  com])ilation 
Buch  as  I  have  spoken  of  ia  the  text,  which  lias  somehow  got  added  to 
oopiea  of  two  genuiue  documents  of  Henry.  The  collection  is  tlirown 
into  the  form  of  laws ;  hnt  there  is  no  name  of  any  enacting  King,  and 
the  compiler  sometimes  spenks  in  his  own  person.  Tliua  in  viii.  6 
he  refers  to  "Edwardi  bcatissimi  jjrincipis  tempoi-a."  which  may 
sliow  that  the  date  is  later  than  Eadward's  canonization  in 
1 151,  The  collection  is  chiefly  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Old- 
English  laws,  which  are  traced  to  their  originals  hy  Allen  and 
Phillips.  Along  with  these  are  a  great  many  entries  bearing  on 
the  relations  between  French  and  English,  according  to  the  genuine 
ordinances  of  William  (xlviii.  2j  Uiv.  3,  Ixix.  i,  Ixxv.  6,  7,  Ixxxii. 
I,  xci.  I,  xcii.  3,  6,  9,  10,  ix).  These  ai*e  curiously  mixed  np  with 
laws  about  Englishmen  and  Danes,  and  (Ixx.  5)  with  the  old  AVest- 
Saxon  law  in  which  AVctsh  and  English  are  distinguished.  We  see 
signs  of  the  later  date  of  the  composition  in  the  prorision  about 
the  trial  of  cardinals  (v.  11),  iu  the  mention  of  "  caste llatio  sine 
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licentia"  (xuL  i)  among  the  crimes  that  put  a  man  at  the  King's 
mercy,  and  iu  Buch  phrutcs  an  (xxv.  xxix.  i )  "Si  cxRurgat  placitum 
iDter  homines  aliciijiis  baronam  BocQam  hubcntium,"  "regis  jmlices 
sunt  barones  ccmitatus,  qui  libcr&B  in  eis  terraa  haljcnt."  The 
compiler  refers  to  the  Civil  Law  (xxxiii.  4),  to  the  Salic  I^aw 
(Ixxxvii.  10) ;  and  (xvii)  he  makes  a  compliiiut  against  the  Forest 
laws,  "  quoque  forestarum  multiplici  Baiis  cat  incommoditatc  vulla- 
turn."  And  once  (vi.  2)  he  breaks  forth  into  a  longer  moan  about 
the  diflictiUies  of  the  ndministiTLtion  of  justice  in  general.  In  shorty 
the  l>ook  is  eimply  a  law-book  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  code,  and 
tn^^ked  on  to  the  two  genuine  charters.  At  the  author  and  his 
motives  wc  havo  to  guess ;  but  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  it  is 
of  a  piece  with  those  panegyrics  of  Henry  the  Second  which  dwell 
pointedly  on  bin  English  descent.  It  reads  as  if,  when  Henry  was 
restoring  onler  after  the  anarchy  and  renewing  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather,  some  one  who  remembei-cd  and  lovefl  the  older  laws 
thought  of  putting  them  into  sbai>e  as  modiBed  by  the  legislation 
of  tho  Conqueror  and  bis  son.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
this  code  was  at  all  in  the  minds  of  Stephen  Langton  and  the 
barons  when  they  demanded  the  laws  of  Henry  along  with  the  laws 
of  £adward  (see  above,  p.  710).  In  any  case  the  collection  is  a 
witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  momoiy  of  tho  older  laws  still 
dwelt  in  men's  niiuds  several  generations  after  the  Conquest, 

The  memory  of  Henry  the  First's  reign  as  one  of  tho  great 
periods  of  law  comes  out  strongly  in  one  or  two  incidental  notices 
in  the  "  Dialogiis  do  Scaccario."  The  most  striking  is  where 
(Select  Charters,  203)  a  law  of  Henry  tho  Second  is  described  as 
"  novella  constitutio,  hoc  est  post  tempora  regis  Henrici  primi." 
The  only  place  that  I  have  come  acroes  where  the  legielation  and 
reign  of  Henry,  as  a  whole,  is  spoken  of  otherwise  tliaii  with  respect 
is  the  demand  of  the  London  citizens  to  the  Empress,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  p.  307. 


NOTE  Lli.   p.  400. 

Obdeal  axd  Wages  of  Battle. 

Of  William's  legialaUon  about  the  Ordeal  and  Wager  of  Battle 
I  liave  said  something  in  the  text,  as  before  in  vol.  iv.  p.  624.  The 
ordinances  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Note  read  as  if  they  were 
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meant  to  clear  up  one  point  in  the  other  ordinance.  By  each 
statute  the  Englishman  who  is  appealed  by  a  Frenchman  hoa  his 
full  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial,  by  the  ordeal  or  by  battle.  But 
the  Unit  ordinance  of  the  "  asetnysse  "  reads  as  if  some  Frenchmen 
had  deemed  tt  beneath  them  to  do  battle  with  nn  Englishman.  For 
thia  case  William  fully  provides.  The  Englishman  who  appeals  a 
Frenchiimi)  has  his  choice  just  as  much  as  the  Englishman  who  is 
appealed  by  a  Frenchman.  It  \b  pointedly  said  that  the  English- 
man may  make  his  appeal  by  battle,  if  he  choosee  ; 

"  Gif  Engliscman  beclypa%  if nignc  Frsenciscnc  mane  to  omctfte  for 
jieofte  o^e  for  man-slibte  o15¥e  for  eenigan  ^iiigan,  |>e  gobyrige  ornest 
fore  to  beonne  o¥^  ddm  betweoxt  twam  mannum,  haebbe  he  fuJIe 
leafe  swa  tu  donnc."  ^H 

The  heading  uf  this  statute  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  whic^^ 
William,  in  his  l>ctter  moments,  strove  to  identify  himself  with  the 
land  which  lie  had  conquered ;  *'  Wilhclm  [I  do  not  remember  this 
spelling  elsewhere]  cyng  gn^t  ealla  |)u  |>e  fys  gcwrit  t<5-cym^  ofer 
eall  Eugla-land  fre6ndlice,  and  beiSt  and  e&c  ey%  eallum  mannura 
ofer  eall  Angcl-cyun  to  Lealdcnne."  The  ring  of  the  lAtin  Ls 
eomewliat  different ;  "  Willelmus  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglorum,  omnibuB 
ad  quos  scriptum  hoc  pcrveniat  salutem  et  amicitiam.  Mando  et 
prsBcipio  per  totam  Anglia*  nationcm  custoJiri.**  Throughout  the 
statute  the  nations  are  disiiugubihed  as  "Frcncisca"  and  *' £ng* 
Usca  ;"  but  if  the  Englishman  declines  battle,  the  Freuchman  has 
to  bring  his  witnesscn  " Defter  Normundiscere  Inge"  (cf.  above, 
p.  767).  "  Freucisca  "  was  the  only  word  which  would  take  in  all 
the  Bomance-speaking  followers  of  William ;  but,  when  it  came 
to  a  matter  of  law,  it  was  the  law  of  Normandy,  not  that 
France,  which  was  to  be  followed. 

The  principle  of  this  statute  is  dearly  to  keep  the  old  law  < 
England  in  its  primary  place.  Norman  law  is  set  up  l>eside  it  1 
something  exceptional,  something  for  the  benefit  of  Frenchmen  only. 
And  the  right  uf  the  Englishman  to  equality  with  the  Frenchman 
is  fully  secured.  But  this  of  course  tended  (see  p.  400)  to  make 
the  wager  of  battle  fashionable,  even  in  cases  between  Englishnun 
and  EugliHbuian  (see  p.  487).  Tu  a  story  in  the  Miracula  B. 
ITiomae,  184,  we  find  an  accuser  bearing  the  foreign  name  of  Pulk, 
and  an  accused  person  bearing  the  English  name  of  vEthelward, 
though  both  seem  to  be  in  a  rather  humble  walk  of  life,     ^thel- 
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ward  challenges  bis  accuser  to  battle,  but  Fulk  decUoea  the 
challenge,  and  demaoda  that  the  accused  should  go  to  the  water 
ordeaL  But  it  is  implied  that  this  was  through  some  partiality 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  Bbcriff;  "lUe  euim  quia,  poatuhmte  reo,  luono- 
niachiam  inirc  sihi  tnetuebat,  omnia,  quibus  ilhtm  auto  insimula- 
verat,  silentio  damnavit,  vicecomit^m  judicesque  facicns  aibi 
propitios,  ut  a  duelU  necesftltate  seipsum  excuteret,  et  alter  aquee 
judicio  examinaretur,  obtinuit."  In  the  lately  published  "  Miraeula 
a  Thoma"  of  WilUam  of  Canterbury,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robertson  (157),  the  same  story  Is  told;  but  a  bribe  to  the  ap- 
paritor, another  Fulk,  "  qui  ob  id  ipsum  bovem  acceperat,"  comes 
out  more  clearly.  There  is  a  like  story,  though  not  involving  the 
same  legal  jwiut,  in  p.  420  of  this  last  collection,  of  one  Roger 
of  Durham,  which  is  certified  by  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
diocesan  Bishop  Hugh. 

DomoEday,  especially  the  second  volume,  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights,  or  more  commonly  the  rights  of 
their  lords,  by  battle  or  by  ordeal.  Tbus  in  ii.  146  a  man  of  the 
King  claims  sixteen  acres  which  were  held  by  Count  Alan ; 
"  Offerendo  judicium  vel  bellum  contra  hundi-edum  quod  testatur  eoa 
comiti  [here  we  see  a  traco  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  defeated 
claimant  challenging  the  judges],  s«d  quidam  homo  comitis  vuU 
probare  quod  buudredum  verum  teatatur  vel  judicio  vel  hello." 
In  iL  393  there  is  a  dispute  about  Saint  Peter's  church  at  Ipswich 
and  its  possessions,  part  of  which  were  claimed  by  the  Sheriff  as 
belonging  to  the  King ;  "  Quinquc  villani  eodeni  manerio  tcetantur 
ei  et  offcrunt  legem  qualem  quia  judicaverat,  set!  dimidiiun  hundret 
de  Gepeswis  testaulur  quod  hoc  jacebat  ad  ccclesiam  T.  R.  G.  et 
Wisgarus  [see  above,  p.  803]  teuebat,  et  offert  derationari."  So  in 
176;  "  Hanc  terram  calumniatur  Godricua  dapifer  per  hominem 
suum  judicio  vel  hello,  Kadulfum  scilicet."  In  mo»t  of  these  cases 
where  men  are  concerned  (cf.  177)  they  are  ready  to  prove  their 
case  by  cither  mode  of  trial ;  not  so  when  in  166  the  men  of  the 
hundred  bear  witne^  in  favour  of  William  of  "Warren,  but  '*  quidam 
regis  homo  vult  ferre  judicium  quod  jacuit  in  Stou  quando  foi-isfecit 
Be  Radultufl  et  uno  anno  prius  ct  uno  anno  postea."  Here  he  offers 
only  the  ordeal,  which  is  mon;  natunil  whoUf  in  277  b,  a  woman  is 
concerned.  She  had  been  commended  to  Eadric  of  Laxficld,  and 
her  land,  which  had  passed  to  Earl  Ralph,  ought  to  have  been  in 
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the  King's  hands.  But  Aitai-J.  a  man  of  Roger  Bigorl,  claimed  it 
for  Ills  lord  ;  "  It&  huudret  ease  testatur,  et  ilia  femina  oflTeit  judt* 
cium  quod  verum  est  teste  buudret,  et  ^Utardus  contradicii.** 

See  more  on  the  wagrr  of  Itattlc  In  Phillips,  ii.  121  ;  and  on 
ordeal  and  wager  of  battle  generally,  Palgrave,  English  Corannm- 
wealtb,  i.  215,  223  ;  tiiough  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  argament 
that  wager  of  battle  waa  a  received  Old-English  institution.  It 
does  inJeed  in  Williams  X^wa  luid  in  the  Chronicle  (109C)  I)ear 
the  Engliah  name  of  "Ornest ;"  but  is  not  this  a  caee  of  a  Norman 
thing  bearing  an  English  name,  just  as  crowds  of  English  things 
bear  Nonuan  names  P 


NOTE  MM.   pp.  406,  419. 
Assemblies  ondeb  tbb  Noruak  Kikos. 

I  iccsT  leave  the  reader  to  judge  ae  to  tlie  difference,  if  any  real 
difference  there  be,  between  Professor  Stubba  and  myself  as  to  the 
oonstitutioQ  of  assemblies  either  before  or  afU>r  the  Korman 
Conquest.  I  feel  assured  that  there  is  at  any  rate  no  practical 
difference  between  his  view  and  mine.  But  the  matter  has  been 
wholly  misunderstood  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  writera 
on  English  matters,  who  would  8cem  to  have  given  a  good  deal  too 
much  faith  to  the  dreams  of  Thierry.  According  to  Oneist  (Eng- 
lische  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  224),  the  assembly,  which  the  English 
lookeil  on  as  a  continuation  of  the  Witcnagc)n<5t  and  the  Normans 
as  the  baronial  court  of  their  lord,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  mere  gathering  for  show ; 

"  Der  Eroberer  hattc  dnfUr  gesorgt,  dass  sie  weder  das  Eine  nocH 
das  Andere  worde.  Die  Curia  war  vielmehr  nach  alien  beglanbigtcn 
Nachrivhten  ebcn  ein  Hoffest,  dcasen  Glanz  die  Mei«tl?eluhnten  (wie 
spator  auf  dem  Continent)  f Or  den  Mangel  politischer  Macbt  und 
Bedeutung  entschadigen  musste.'* 

In  this  he  refers  to  William  of  Halmesbur)',  secDiingly  to  the 
well-known  passage  in  lij.  279,  though  the  phrase  "Curia  de 
More,"  which  William  does  not  uae,  is  put  into  bis  mouth. 
NolHKly  doubts  that  the  Gcmtit,  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  was  a  Hojat ;  t!ie  question  is,  whether,  after  the 
Conquest  as  well  as  before,  it  was  not  a  grent  deal  besides.  Onetst 
confutes  bimeelf  by  his  extracts  in  p.  2.46,  wlieie  he  brings  together 
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a  groat  numbiT  of  cases  where  nnlioniil  business  is  discussed  at 
the  Uttjj'fjsl.  Vet  he  leaves  out  the  greatest  of  all,  the  entry  lu  the 
Chrouicle,  10S5  (see  vol,  iv,  p.  690,  aud  Stubbs,  Confet.  Hiet.  i.  357), 
of  the  difcusi^ioD  wliich  led  to  the  taking  of  Doineuday.  It  Ib  mis- 
leudiug  to  5tiy  (p.  228), 

"  Die  Witenagetnote  Iwstand  in  der  That  niclit  mehr.  Die  Nor- 
uiannischen  Herren,  welclie  der  Kuuig  jetzt  uiu  sieh  versammelte, 
konntcn  manchcrlei  repriUeiitiren  :  aber  die  witun  des  Landes,  die 
hocliflten  Trager  und  Depoeltare  dea  Londesrechts,  worcn  sie  nicht." 

So  again,  p.  224  ; 

*'  Fur  die  Nonnaunisclien  Kronvasallen  war  nun  aber  das  in 
England  Vorgefundene  nicht  die  Landeaverfaasuug,  fUr  die  angcl- 
sachsiMhe  Thanachaft  was  die  Unigcbung  des  N'omiannenkonigs 
nicht  nichr  die  Landesversaintnlung.  Die  AngelHaeliKen  fiuden  keiuen 
Platz  mehr  in  dcm  Ruth  des  Koniga,  aondern  eine  geduldete 
Elxistenz  in  elnem  TJnter^'asallcnthum  welches  sie  oach  dem 
System  dur  Lcliuahierarctiio  sugai'  v<in  der  KeiohsuinitittelbDrkcit 
au9chlo88." 

So  in  Gneiat's  other  work,  Self-government,  Comnuitmlverfassung 
und  Verwaltungsgeiichte  in  England,  p.  2 1  ; 

"Die  ktinigliche  Regieruug  war  und  blieb  indosBcn  auch  nach 
der  Mugna  Charta  noch  cin  gouvemftnent  ^er^ojinel  [William 
himself  got  on  with  Latin  and  Eugliflh]  mit  absoluten  Gowaltcu." 

Now  in  all  tbia  there  is  a  certain  clement  of  truth.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  had  utterly  changed.  No 
one  doubta  that  the  assembly,  which  at  the  beginning  of  William's 
reign  consist^'d  almost  wholly  of  Englishmen,  coni^itited,  iit  the  end 
of  it,  almost  wholly  of  Normans.  No  one  doubts  that  tLe  authority 
of  the  two  Williams  and  of  Henry  the  First  was  practically  absolute. 
But  GneiBt's  way  of  speaking  implies  a  break  in  outward  forms 
which  never  happened.  It  implies  a  formal  distinction  between 
Noi'mans  and  English  wluch  never  was  drawn.  It  implies  that 
most  fatal  mistake  in  all  political  reasoning,  that  the  spirit,  and 
even  the  form,  of  deliberation  must  have  ceased  becnuse  the  King's 
will  was  practictdly  supreme.  Readers  of  Gueist's  work  would 
certainly  think  that  the  fonnal  change  was  far  greater  than  it  was. 
When  he  saj-s  tliat  the  Witonagemrtt  in  truth  existed  no  longer,  his 
words  are  joat  patient  of  a  correct  meaning  ;  but  no  one  would  find 
out  from  them  that  the  word  Witan  remains  in  use  as  long  as  the 
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KngliaK  Clironicle  goes  on,  and  tlint  it  is  cnntinuof]  in  Uie  form  ol 
"sapientes"  in  Ijntin  writera  aftei-wards.  The  whole  of  pp.  238, 
239  of  the  EnglucJie  VertvaUungsrecJU  if)  a  distinct  fighting  against 
the  unmistalc cable  witness  of  the  anthorities.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  EugUsh  constitution,  canDot  be 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  passage  finom  AUen  which  Gneist 
(238)  quotes  and  ventures  to  diHpute  against.  The  state  of  the  caw 
was  far  hett^jr  understood  by  an  earlier  Gerraau  writer,  PhilUpB, 
Englische  B«ichs-  und  Rechtfgeiichichtc,  ii.  47.  But  the  whole 
thing  is  summed  up  in  the  judgement  of  Stubhs,  i.  356-358, 
369-370,  376. 


NOTE  NN.    p.  433. 
Tub  Kino's  Court. 


On  furthfr  thought^  I  am  only  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  Uiat 
the  Curia  R«:-gis  did  in  some  way  spring  out  of  the  ]>tfninymanna- 
gtm&t  of  which  we  eo  singularly  hear  in  one  case  only.  This  is  in 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  80,  commented  on  at  length  by  Kemblc,  Saxons  in 
England,  it.  46,  In  the  story  there  told,  the  case  is  first  tried  in 
the  \tenii\gmannagem(tt  before  the  King,  Archbishop  Dunstan  and 
other  Bishops,  Etildormeu  and  Thcgus,  but  iia  sentence  is  reversed  by 
the  popular  court  uf  Kent  under  its  own  Euldorman  ("eftldonnan 
E^dwino  and  ¥a?t  folc").  This  I  think  pretty  well  expresses  tbe 
difi*crcncc  between  things  before  the  Conquest  and  thiugd  after.  In 
Ettdgar's  day  there  was  a  real  "provocatio  ad  populam;"  in 
William's  day  the  some  courts  went  on  with  the  same  outward 
forms,  but  their  spirit  is  utterly  changt-d.  nnd  the  "provocatio  ad 
pupulum"  would  have  been  so  fruitless  tliat  no  one  would  haTC 
thought  of  trjing  it  But,  on  any  theory  of  tlie  constitution  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  "^fnin'jmannagmf^  or  Curia  Regit  would 
be  pari  of  it.  It  would  be  those  members  of  it  whom  the  King 
chose  either  occasioiuilly  or  habitually  to  summon.  To  many  it  has 
a  paradoxical  air  to  ^ay  that  all  our  various  bodies,  le<!;ialative, 
judicial,  and  administrative,  were  in  their  origin  committees,  or  at 
least  liections,  of  the  one  universal  assembly.  The  difBoolty  vanishes 
if  we  remember  how  very  modem  is  tlic  fully  developed  separa- 
tion  of   the   legislative,  judicial^  and   administrative  braochee  of 
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gOTernment.  (See  Dicey,  Essay  on  the  Privy  Council,  p.  6.) 
The  primitive  King  is  lawgiver,  juilgc,  minister,  general,  and 
everything.  He  ia  all  these  things  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  national  assembly,  with  the  help  of  those  members  of  it  who 
are  needctl  for  the  purpose  in  baud  ;  without  their  advice,  consent, 
and  help,  he  in  nothing.  In  the  \hningmannagfm6t  we  see  him 
acting  fls  judge  with  the  help  of  a  few  chief  men.  He  goes  on 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  doing  tLe  same  thing  under  another 
name ;  but  hU  powers  and  the  powers  of  his  immediate  advisers  are, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  greatly  strengthened,  "We  must 
also  remember  the  vagueness  with  which  names  were  used  both  before 
and  after  the  Conquest.  Oneist  (Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  247)  quotes 
with  approval  the  threefold  distinction  of  Parry  (Parlintiients  and 
Councils  of  England,  i  o),  following  the  Lords'  RcpoK  on  the  Dignity 
of  a  Peer,  between  the  King's  ordinary  Council,  tl»c  "  Magnum 
Concilium,"  and  the  "Comnmne  Concilium."  And  no  doubt 
Bflfiemblies  were  held  answering  all  the  three  di^stinctions.  But 
Parrj-  in  tlie  same  jwgo  points  out  the  vogucnesfl  of  the  word 
"Curia,"  and  it  comes  out  more  clearly  if  we  go  through  Parry's 
own  list  of  assemblies  during  the  Norman  reigns.  The  word 
"curia"  is  constantly  applied  to  full  national  assemblies,  just  as 
late  writers  often  apply  the  word  to  assemblies  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  But  the  Curia  Begis  of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
edited  the  Rolls  is  a  Bmaller  body,  in  short,  a  judicial  committee 
(cf.  Gncist,  i.  2ji).  It  was,  like  everjthing  ebe,  an  English 
institution  modified  by  Korman  influcncea  and  by  the  introduction 
(see  Stubbs,  Const.  ITist.  i.  44 1)  of  foreign — perhaps  not  always 
Norman — forms  of  proccsa.  We  get  the  usual  mixture  of  truth 
and  error  when  we  read  in  Bninner,  Eaistelmng  der  Sehwurgerichte, 

"Wiihrend  die  Angelsachsen  sicb  absichtlich  vom  Hofe  dea 
eroberers  fembielten,  bildeten  Norinannen  die  Umgebung  des 
Konigs  und  war  in  Folgc  dessen  die  Cui'ia  regis  als  uberstes 
Gcricht  des  Landes  dem  Eindusse  des  noruiunuischon  Kechtes 
prei^geben." 

No  doubt  the  merahers  of  the  Curia  Regis  would  be  mainly, 
for  B  short  time  perhaps  wholly,  of  Norman  descent.  But  tliis 
was  the  result  of  tlic  ciixumstances  of  the  time,  not  of  any  fixed 
purpose  on  the  part  either  of  the  King   or  of  his  English-bom 
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subjects.     The  position  which  foUoxrs,  "«o  find  es  hanpt»ich1ich  | 
nonnannisclie  [tutilutiuneni,  auf  welchen  d'w  Fortenwiclilung  iIcs 
Recbtea  in  England  beruht,"  is  again  true  in  one  sense  and  false 
in  another;  it  is  not  true  of  the  real  essouce  of  English  law;  it , 
la  true  uf  a  vast  mass  of  namei},  form^,  uud  details. 

As  the  Curia  Eegts  in  tlio  judicial  geuse  13  a  fragment  of  tlio 
Curia  Regis  in  the  wider  sense,  so  the  judgea  who  went  forth  in 
the  King's  name  were  again  deputations  of  the  Curia  Regis,  as 
jElfhcre  and  To6g  (see  above,  pp.  445,  446)  may  well  have  beea 
of  the  peningmaHnatjemot,  On  the  notion  of  Brunner  that  the 
itinerant  justices  were  older  in  Normftmly  than  in  Enghmd, 
Siubhfi,  i  441. 

NOTE  00.   p.  428. 

Tub  G8£jiT  Officees  op  State  axd  Hou8kuou>. 

I  HAS  intended  to  enlarge  somewhat  more  fully  on  some  of  the 
great  officers  and  their  functions  ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  other 
matter,  I  must  sati&f)-  myfielf  with  referring  to  Stubbft,  Const.  Hist, 
i.  343  et  Beqq.  On  one  point  of  eome  importance  in  the  inquiry, 
namely  the  exact  position  of  Randolf  Flambard,  I  trust  to  have  on 
opportunity  of  saying  sometbiiig  in  another  work. 


NOTK  PP.  p.  436. 

The  ExcHBQimB. 

Here  again  I  must  say  Icrs  than  I  ha<l  wHshed  to  say ;  but  here 
again  Profeasor  Stubbs  has  really  left  little  to  be  eaid.  One  or  two 
incidental  phrases  iu  Domesday  bring  home  to  us  the  Exchequer — 
one  might  mther  say  the  Hoard — in  the  Conqueror's  day.  Thu«  in 
the  Exeter  Domesday  (65)  we  read  of  those  '*  qui  debebant  geldnm 
portnro  ad  tliesaurum  regis  Wintnnise."  (There  is  another  mention 
of  "portatores  geldi"  in  489.)  But  onr  main  picture  of  the 
Exchequer  comes  6rom  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  in  the  form 
of  the  invaluable  "Diiilogus  dc  Scoccario"  (printed  in  Select 
Charters,  160),  the  work  of  the  Treasurer  and  Bishop  Richard  son 
of  Nigel  (see  above,  p.  437).  This  treatise  has  been  lutely  made 
the  subject  of  a  specitd  tract  by  Dr.  F.  Liebermann,  which  I  have 
already  quoted  in  p.   827.     The    Dialogue  not  only  gives  us  a 
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complete  picture  of  the  administratiou  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  stood 
in  1177,  but  it  helps  ub  to  a  great  nuiul>er  of  iucldental  |)oints,  to 
many  of  wliieh   I  have  alrr-ady  referred.     The   writer  distinctly 
mentions  (167)  tlie  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Exchequer 
iteelf.     Some  held   that    it   bad   been    hrouglit   in    by  tbe    Cou> 
queror  from  beyond  sea  ("  ah  ipsa  regni  conquisitione  per  regem 
Willelmum  facta  cccpissc  dicitur,  aumpta  tamcn  ipsius  rationc  a 
scaccario  transmarino  ").     But  the  authur  remarke  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  English  and  the  Nonnan  institution  ("  in 
plurimis  et  pcne  majoribua  dissident  ") ;  and  he  mentions  the  other 
opinion,  which   traced   the   institution   baek  to  the   Old-Engliah 
Kings  ("sunt  etiam  qui  crcdunt  uButn  ejus  sub  regibus  AugElcis 
cxstitisse").     He  arguca  the  question  on  purely  technical  grounds, 
and  does  not  positively  decide  either  way.     But  we  may  thauk  him 
for  a  little  touch  where  he  refers  to  tbe  very  aged  men  who  were  still 
living,  whose  fathers  could  remember  the  Conquest  ("eoloni  et  Jam 
decrepiti  scncs  fundonim  illorum  qui  coronsc  aTinominantur,  quorum 
in  hiia  eana  mcmoria  e.st,  optimc  uovennt  a  patribiis  suis  edocti ; " 
of.  the  recollection  of  "Wace  in  vol.  iii.  p.  381).     We  also  get  a  de- 
scription of  Domesday— "  liber  judieianus,    in  quo   totiua   regni 
deBcriptio  diligeus  continetur,  et  tarn  de  tempore  regis  Edwardi, 
quara  dc  tempore  regis  Willelmi  sub  quo  fnctus  eat,  aiugidorum 
fundorum  valcntia  expiimitur."     He  has  much  to  say  abimt  the 
"suhactor  Anglice  rex  Willelmus"  (199),  and,  speaking  historically 
of  the  "auliacta  et  sibi  auspecta  Anglorum  gens*'  (193.  194),  he 
tells  UB  (193)  how  the  institution  of  "murdrum"  began,   when 
"in  primitivo  regni  statu  post  couquisitionem,  qui  relicti  fuerant 
de  AngHcis  snbjectis  in  suspcctam  et  exosam  sibi  Nonnannonim 
gentcm  latenter  poncbant  inaidias ; "  and  how  tbe  law  of  Engliahry 
was  only  devised  after  "rcgea  et  eonim  ministri  per  aliquot  annos 
exquisitis  tormeutorura  generibus  in  Anglicoa  defwvirent."     Yet, 
with  these  memories  in  his  mind,  it  is  he  who  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  327) 
gives  the  most  distinet  of  all  witnesses  to  the  thorough  fusion  of 
Normans  and  English  in  his  own  day.     There  are  a  crowd  of 
passages  referring  to  Henry  the  Second  and  the  events  of  Ids  reign, 
and  many  which  show  bow  closely  Henry  the  Second  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Henr)-  tbe  First.     There  ia  also  a  good  deal  of  peraonal 
detail  abiiut  thewriter's  great-uncle  Bishop  Roger  and  others.  Among 
these,  the  notice  of  Thomas  Brown  ("  mogiater  Thomas  cognomine 
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BrunuB,"  170,  181;  cf.  Richard's  Pipe-Roll,  48,  205),  who  had  bwn 
great  in  Sicily,  hut  who  hatl  fouud  it  wise  to  come  l>ack  to  Eugt&nd, 
i]Iustruie»  tlie  way  in  which,  iu  the  twelfth  ceatury  (see  above,  p. 
363),  England,  Sicily,  and  other  lauds  were  constantly  interchanging 
scholars  and  official  men. 

It  U  remarkable  that  this  writer,  hair  churchman,  half  treuor^*- 
clerk,  was  clearly  bitten  by  the  growing  chivalrous  notioiu  of  the 
time.  He  has  a  great  uotiou  of  the  dignity  of  a  knight,  *'  qui^uift 
nnlitif«  dignitate  prsefulget"  (233);  and  he  records,  clearly  with 
apprubutioD,  several  caaes  of  legislation  in  favour  of  that  order 
(172,  239).  He  makes  a  claasification  (226),  "milea,  vel  liber  aliud, 
vel  adscripiitius,'*  which  (after  the  Bad  fall  of  the  old  ceorls  intu 
"  villaui ")  pretty  well  auswoi's  to  the  eorl,  ctorl,  and  tlt^ow  of  earlier 
times.  When  (228)  he  e.\plain8  how,  in  selling  the  goods  of  a  crown 
debtor,  he  waa  (according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  clause  20  of  tiie 
Great  Chartor)  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  thiuga  as  were  ab8olut«ly 
needful  for  his  state  of  life,  he  seta  forth  at  some  length,  and  with 
some  quotation  of  verses,  how  the  kuight  is  to  keep  his  horse,  ^  ue 
qui  tliguitatc  factus  est  eques,  pedes  cogatur  incedere."  A  little 
before  (237) he  puts  the  case  of  a  knight  who  should  take  to  trade; 
"  Si  forte  miles  aliquis  vel  liber  alius  a  sui  status  digiiitate,  quod 
absit,  degenersBs,  luultiplicandis  deuuriia  per  publica  mercimonia, 
vel  per  turpitssiiimiu  genus  (|UEe8tus,  hoc  est  per  fcpnus,  iastiterit." 

He  luis  elsewhere  (185)  a  curious  account  how,  up  to  the  reigu  of 
Henry  the  Pirst,  the  tenants  on  the  King's  demesnes  paid  their 
dues  in  kind,  how  the  burthen  became  intolerable,  how  they  came 
to  the  King's  court  to  complain  or  met  him  by  the  wayside  ("  quod 
gravius  sibi  videhatur,  pnttereuuti  frequenter  occuraahat,"  "ob- 
latis  vomeribus  in  sigiium  deficientis  agriculturie  "),  bow  difficulties 
again  arose  iu  fixing  the  money  reut,  and  how  iu  the  eud  thioge 
were  eettled  by  the  wisdom  of  Bifihop  Roger.  In  p.  234  he  meets 
a  possible  charge  of  bribery  against  the  King's  Court  (see  p.  .438). 
Money  was  taken,  not  indeed  that  justice  aliould  be  done,  but  that 
it  should  be  speedily  done.  "  In  B|>em  dicuntur  oflerri,  cum  quia 
exiuhcndae  sibi  justitiie  causa,  super  fundo  vel  redditu  aliquo  regi 
Bummaiu  aliquaui  ofi'crt  \  nou  tauieu  ut  fiat,  ue  iu  nos  excaudcscaa, 
et  venalem  penes  eum  justitiam  dicas,  immo  ut  sine  dilatioue  HaX." 

"Thesaurus,"  the  older  namu  of  the  Exchequer,  meant  (199) 
either  Ihe  money  itself  or  the  place  where  it  woi)  kept,  and  wms 
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derived  fi\>m  auri  thenin.  Bishop  Richnnl  then,  like  OrderJc,  knew 
one  word  of  Greek.  It  is  pleusanter  to  6iul  Due  word  of  Engliab, 
when  he  sjieaks  (223)  t»f  "exlt^a,  quos  usitatius  utlagatos  dlcimus." 
Oue  or  two  other  points  ore  worth  notice.  The  Junticiar  ("capi- 
taliH  duiiiiiii  regis  justicia")  is  described  (168)  as  "primutt  post 
regem  in  regno  r«tioLie  fori"  Of  kingsbip  Bii^hop  Richard,  in  hiB 
dedication  to  King  Heury  (161).  tuki?8  a  high  view;  **Quorum 
corda  et  motus  cordium  in  iiianu  Dei  sunt,  et  quibus  ab  ipso  Deo 
aingulariter  est  credita  cura  subditorum^  eonim  causa  divino  tauiiim, 
nou  hiimano,  judioio  .stnt  out  cadit."  So  speaks  the  royal  officer; 
as  one  of  the  Witan  of  the  land  he  might  have  Bpokcii  otherwise. 
The  kingdom  of  Henry  is  (165)  a  "  mouarchia,'*  aud  we  aeem  to 
have  the  style  of  Pope  and  Emjwror  in  one  when  the  King's 
i-eprctieutativeB  are  spoken  of  (161)  as  "mieai  a  latere  tuo  viri 
diflcreU.'*    Pity  tlie  word  is  not  "  sapientos." 


NOTE  QQ.   p.  439. 
Danegbls. 

I  AM  now  fully  convinced  that  both  the  great  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  the  hide  laid  on  by  the  Conqueror  in  1083-1084  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  685),  and  alio  that  which  followed  the  Survey  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  696),  was  Btrictly  a  Dauegcld.  Bishop  Richard  (Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  195)  reckons  the  Dauegeld  at  the  same  sum  of  two 
BhilUngs  ou  each  hide.  It  wait,  according  to  him,  a  tax  laid  on 
to  find  soldiers  to  defend  the  land  against  the  invasions  of  enemies, 
especially  of  Danes ; 

"Ad  hos  arceudos  a  regibus  Anglicis  statutum  est,  utde  singaHs 
ludis  regui  jure  quodam  perpetuo  duo  Bolidi  argenti  solvereutur  in 
usuft  viroruai  fortium,  qui  perluatrantcH  et  jugiter  excubantee 
maritima  inipelum  hoetium  rcprimcrcnt.  Quia  igitur  principalitor 
pro  Dacis  inatitutus  est  hie  redditus,  Dauegcldum  vel  DanegelduH 
dicitur.  Hie  igitur  annua  lege,  sicut  dictum  cut,  sub  indigeuis 
regibua  Bolvebatur,  Ufique  ad  tempora  regis  '\A'''illelmi  primi  de  gento 
et  genero  Normannorum." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  from  William's  time — he  forgot  the 
remission  of  the  Danegeld  or  Heregeld  by  Eodward  in  104 1 — 
it  was  not  levied  every  year,  but  only  on  epeciul  occasious  when 
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tboM  were  wars  or  nitnoursi  of  wars.  Yet  the  Don^eM  meeta 
u»  in  every  pago  of  the  Pipe-Roll  of  Hcary  tlie  First,  the  oue 
reign  wheo,  for  thirty-thi'oe  yeiu'9,  EugUud  was  Dot  thivatened 
by  Danes  or  any  one  else.  See  more  in  Stnbba,  Const.  HiKt.  i.  381. 
The  word  "Danegeld"  itself  ia  found,  as  I  said  before,  only  once 
in  Domesday,  in  the  account  of  Stamford  in  336  6.  Bat  there  can 
l)e  little  doubt  llmt  the  words  which  so  often  occur,  "  geldtitn," 
"geldnre,"  and  the  like,  refer  to  it.  The  Survey,  the  taxation,  and 
the  homage  done  by  all  land-owuera  to  the  King,  all  hang  closely 
together. 


NOTE  RR.   pp.  451,  453. 

T&IAL    BY    JUBT. 

Hers  again  I  had  hope«I  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  higtoric&I 
oApect  of  the  views  on  this  subject  put  forth  by  various  English 
and  German  writers,  as  for  instance  Forsyth,  History  of  Trial  by 
Jury  (London,  1852),  Biener,  Das  Euglische  Geschwoniengericht 
(Leipzig,  1852),  Bninner,  Die  Knstehung  der  Scbwurgericbte 
(Berlin,  1871).  But  agnin  I  niuet  be  ealisfiod  with  a  reference  to 
Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  612  ct  seqq.  In  Professor  Stubba' 
view,  the  Norman  system  of  recognitions,  one  banded  on  from 
CaroHngian  times,  was  "the  instrument  which,  inlr(Klaced  in  its 
rough  simplicity  at  the  Conquest,  was  developed  by  the  lawyers  of 
the  Plantagenet  period  into  the  modem  Trial  by  Jaiy.'*  I  have  no 
duubt  that  this  literally  expresses  the  fact«  of  the  ease.  But  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  this  statement  &om  the  miataken  view 
wbidi  looks  on  Triol  by  Jury  in  its  modem  form,  or  even  on 
the  recognitions  in  the  state  which  they  took  under  Henry  the 
Second,  as  having  been  brought  in  rcndy  made  from  Normandy. 
Tlte  Norman  or  Curolingian  institution  had  its  root  in  the  same 
primitive  ideas  as  the  kindred  Old-English  institutioDs.  It  was  on 
English  ground  that  it  was  put  into  shape  by  the  legislatiTc  mind  of 
Henry,  and  the  later  forms  into  which  it  has  grown  are,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  distinctively  English.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Stubbs  to  interfere  with  any  rational  form  of 
tike  traditional  belief  of  Englishmen  that  their  favourite  form  of 
tnal  is  something  specially  English. 
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NOTE  SS.   p.  464. 
Notices  op  Commekdation  ik  Douesday. 

I  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  another  cote  bearing  immeUitttely  uu 
Domeeday  to  make  mention  of  a  ftmall  bock  vitb  which  I  became 
aoquuiuted  ttfter  my  earlier  Domesday  notes  were  written.  This  is 
*'  England  undwr  the  Norman  Occupation,  by  James  F.  Morgan, 
M.A.  London,  1853."  It  ia  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study  of 
Domesday,  bat  one  undertaken  with  soraewliat  diftercut  objects  from 
my  own,  and  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Mr.  Mui^fan 
has  naturally  often  made  use  of  the  same  passages  of  Domesday  as 
I  have»  though  he  has  nut  ulwaya  made  the  eame  deductions  from 
them.  He  also  enters  at  some  length  on  Beverol  points  which  do 
not  directly  concern  me.  Had  I  known  the  book  earlier,  I  should 
doubtless  have  often  refeired  to  it. 

On  thia  matter  of  commendation  Mr.  Morgan  has  (pp.  122- 
127)  collected  a  uuml>er  of  pasBages,  among  them  many  which 
illustrate  the  curioua  language  used  iu  the  Survey  when  one  man 
was  commended  to  more  than  one  lord — "  homo  dimidios,*'  "  homo 
integer,"  *'  femiiia  tota,"  and  the  like,  phrases  which  are  more 
common  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  than  in  the  Exchequer.  I  wish 
here  specially  to  call  attcnttou  to  some  of  the  caaes  in  which  tlie 
practice  of  commendation,  as  recordetl  in  Domesday,  bears  on  the 
relatione  lietween  Normans  and  Englishmen.  TVe  roust  remember 
tliat  the  words  **  comraendarc  "  and  "  commcudatio  "  arc  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  second  volume,  but  that  the  thing  is  equally 
recorded  under  other  names  in  many  jmssages  in  the  first  I  will 
give  acme  which  I  had  collected  before  T  saw  Mr.  Morgan's  book, 
in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  referred  to  incidentally  when 
speaking  of  other  matters,  as  for  instance  the  story  of  Thored  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  44.  So  iu  326,  among  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cherlsey,  we  find  a  man  and  two  women  who  held  T.  II.  E.,  **  et 
quo  volueiTint  ae  vertcre  potucrunt,  scd  pro  defensione  so  cum  term 
abbatlae  submiserunt."  In  the  next  column  the  Mtmc  tiling  is  said  of 
another  woman.  In  36,  Walter  of  Doxuiy  holds  two  hides  of  the 
King ;  but  he  had  no  writ  nor  evidence  of  seizin,  and  the  hundred 
further  witnessed  "  quod  quidam  liber  homo  hanc  tcrram  tenens, 


et  quo  vellet  abire  ralenfi,  summisit  se  ia  inanu  'Waltcrii  pro 
ilefenBione  buI."  In  36  6,  Humfrcy  the  Chftmhprlnin  holtU  lands 
'*  lie  feu«  reginee,"  of  which  it  is  niWcd  that  "  T.  II.  W.  feminn 
'{iiaB  hanc  terrain  teiiebat  miait  bc  cum  ea  in  niaiiu  regina:."  In  p. 
70  a  uamelesa  Tliegn  still  hchl  two  >-irgatCB  and  a  half  of  Kmnlf  of 
Hesdin;  "  Hie  T.  R.  K.  potei-at  ira  ml  qucra  vellet  dominum.  ft 
T.  R.  W.  fipont«  se  vertit  ad  Emulfum."  We  luivo  the  same 
nsfiuroncc  of  the  commendAtion  l>eing  voluntary  in  thi*  paKsag^o 
rpioted  in  p.  26,  where  aii  Knglishraan  holda  three  ^-irgatea  of 
fleoffrey  of  Mandeville,  "  qiias  tcnuit  Uhcr  homo  T.  R,  E.  ct 
tempore  regis  Willelmi  effcctus  est  homo  Goisfridi  wjwnte  suft." 
But  here  again  there  seema  to  hare  hcen  aomething  wrong  ;  for  it 
is  addetl,  "dicunt  homines  Gmsfridi  quod  postcarex  concepsit  Goifi- 
frido  pro  cacnngio  ;  aed  ncque  ipse  homo  nee  hundred  teAtimumum 
Goisfrido  perhihent." 

The&c  arc  cases  of  commendation  of  Enf^lishmen  toNonnaus ;  the 
itinimendation  of  Englishmen  to  Englishmen,  which  had  been  oraal 
before  William's  coming,  went  on  after.  Sec  the  eases  of  Wiggod  of 
WuUingford  (vol.  iv,  p.  732)  and  Brihtric  (vol.  iv.  p.  762).  So  in 
36  t>  there  ie  the  ease  of  Seman,  quoted  in  p.  26  (un  the  Oswald 
mentioned  in  the  storj',  see  vol.  iv.  p.  658).  Among  other  case*. 
the  very  important  one  quoted  in  the  SAme  page  about  the  lands  of 
Randolf  Peverel  iUustratea  the  nature  of  a  pnrely  personal  com- 
mendation, as  distinguished  from  one  which  involved  the  aun-ender 
and  regraiit  of  the  land. 

In  all  these  cases  the  commendation  is  directly  expressed.  It  ia 
implied  in  a  crowd  uf  cases  where  a  man  holds  landa  of  a  Nonnan 
lonl  which  himself  or  his  father  had  held  as  hia  own  T.  U.  E. 
The  commendation  may  have  been  voluntary,  as  in  some  of  the 
instances  quoted  above;  that  is,  the  Englishman  may  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  seek  a  Norman  lord  was  the  bcft  way  of 
keeping  something.  Or  it  may  have  been  forced,  as  in  the  case 
of  jVzor  and  Robert  of  Oily.  And  the  care  which  is  taken  to 
specify  that  it  was  voluntary  in  some  cases  may  be  taken  as  n 
sign  that  it  often  was  forced  in  otiiers.  We  see  also  by  the  second 
volume  that  commendation  had  Btificned  into  a  kind  of  property 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  which  could  bo  transferred  like  any  other 
property. 

1  am  not  prepared  with  a  distinct  example  of  commendation  of  a 
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Norman  to  an  Eng1ii!;hniaiiT  but  Kuch  n  prncess  is  quite  [losslMe  ia 
the  cflpc  of  those  oxcoptionftl  Englishmon  who  kept  great  estates, 
nnd  who  certainly  had  Norman  tenants.  AVe  hove  seen  the  case  of 
Ijeofwine  of  Newhum  {^e  nhove,  p.  750)  ;  tJicre  ii«  another  in  84  h 
where  *'  Sunin  tenet  Melehorne,  et  Osmundus  de  eo ;  pater  Suain 
tenuit  T.  R.  E."  But  the  great  case  is  that  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick 
fsee  vol.  iv.  p.  780),  who  hold  the  forfeited  estates  of  so  many 
Englishmen,  and  had  a  crowd  of  tenants  of  hoth  nations.  Besides 
the  lordahipB  which  I  spoke  of  as  being  held  in  pledge  by  Bobcrt 
of  Oily,  there  axe  three  oHiei-s  in  241  b  where  the  entry  is  simply, 
"  De  T.  tenet  K.  de  Olgi."  One  of  these  had  Iwen  held  by  Thurfcill's 
father  iEtfwine,  another  by  Earl  .£]fgar.  Another  entry  in  the 
same  page  brings  in  a  yet  greater  penwn ;  "  De  fcudo  T.  tenet 
comes  de  Mellend  Moit^ne."  It  is  added,  "  Eduinus  cornea  teuuit 
banc  terram ;  emit  R.  HaleboM." 

Mnch  more  might  be  said  on  the  subjcet  of  eomraendation  from 
various  points  of  view ;  but  tiie  references  which  I  have  made 
aeem  to  illiietrate  the  points  which  most  immediately  concern  me. 
and  for  instances  bearing  on  other  thingH  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
book. 


NOTE  TT.    pp.  465.  467.  470. 
The  Towns. 

Hkre  is  another  subject  on  which  I  had  hoped  to  enlarge,  aa  the 
notices  in  Domesday  of  tlie  customs  of  the  several  towns  are  among 
the  most  interesting  thing*  in  the  Sun-ey.  To  some  of  them  which 
have  a  special  hintorical  importance  I  have  referred  in  various 
places.  But  I  feel  that  this  ia  a  subject  which,  ahnost  more  than 
any  other,  I  can  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  to  which  it  specially 
belongit. 

I  had  also  hoped  to  examine  the  very  ingenious,  but  very 
fallnciuuH,  attempt  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Coote  (Ordinnnt-es  tif  the  Secular 
Ouildfi  of  London;  London,  187 1)  to  give  a  Roman  origin  to 
English  gitda.  But  I  must  do  no  more  than  refer  to  what  I  have 
said  on  Mr.  Coote's  general  theory  of  which  thia  is  a  part  in 
KAcmillaa's  Magazine,  June,  1S70. 
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NOTE  UU,  p.  476. 

Classes   ik   Dokesdav. 

Again  I  bad  designed  to  make  a  full  examinfltion  of  the  diSereDt 
duaeB  of  men  Bpukeu  of  in  DoincEday,  a8  compared  with  the  well* 
known  "  Rcctitudines  Hingulnrom  Perftonai'um."     This  too  I  must 
forego.     But  perhaps  the  TDOst  important  point  ia  that  on  which  I 
have  insisted  in  the  text,  that  the  Survey  marks  one  stage  in  the 
degradation  of  the  ancient  ceor/,  the  simple  freeman,  into  the  villain 
of  later  times.     And  I   may  mention  one  point  bearing  on  this 
matter  which  bears  al^i  on  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English. 
The  feelings  of  Walter  Map,  whatever  was  his  origin,  Norman, 
Engliah,  or  BritiHli,  were  certainly  not  distinctively  Normau.     But 
he  has  a  contempt,  or  rather  loathing,  for  villains  as  ench.     He 
would  not  have  a  villain  taught  anything  (9};  he  compluus  that 
rich  freedmen  redeemed  Ihoir  kinsfolk  from  their  lords,  and  that, 
when  they  were  promoted  to  any  office,  they  treated  the  poor  (j 
freemen  doubtless)  worse  than  anybody  else.     In  p.  303  there  ia 
more  remarkable  passage  still,  where  he  quotes  an  fluglish  proverb 
against  villains  ;    "  Cum  natur&liter  edit  anima  mea  sen'oa,  hoc 
mihi   placet   in  eis,  quod   circa    flnem   et  opportunitates  edocent 
quantum  amandi  sint.     Provcrbium  Anglicum  de  ser^'is  est,  '  Have 
hund  to  godsib  ant  stent   in    thir   oder   hond.' "     This   reminds 
us  of  the  passage  in  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario  which  I  have  so] 
often  referred  to,  which  asserts  the  thorough  fusion  of  Norm&nsJ 
and  English,  but  wliich  speaks  of  \'illaias  as  a  class  out  of  the  pale 
of  either.      So  Walter  Mop,  without  thinking  of  any  distiuciiou 
between  Normans  and  English,  despises  the  villain  from  the  com- 
mon ground  of  all  freemen.     Considering  that  the  villains  must 
have  been  oil,  or  nearly  all,  of  English  descent,  this  seems  to  show 
how   thoroughly   all    freemen    had   forgotten    their   old    national 
differences,   white   the    gup    between  freeman    and    villain    was 
growing  wider  and  wider. 

On  the  general  subject  of  classes  in  Domesilay,  much  may  bo 
learned  by  compariiig  with  caution  the  notices  in  Ellis,  i.  44  et  seqq. ; 
Hale,  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  xxi.  et  seqq. ;  W.  H.  Jones,  Domesday 
for  Wiltshire,  i.  et  seqq.,  and  Hcywood's  "  Dissertation  apon  the 
Distinctions  in  Society  and  Honks  of  the  People,"  chapters  ill — Yh 
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I  ought  to  have  referred  to  thU  last  book  sooner.  Tliough  of 
course  many  positions  in  it  have  been  set  aside  by  later  inquiries, 
yet,  as  the  work  of  a  lawyer  in  the  year  1818,  it  shows  a  most 
remarkable  degree  of  knowledge  and  discernment}  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  very  careful  study  of  Domesday. 


NOTE  \rW.  pp.  527,  529.  533- 

■     Thb  UsiE  OF  English. 

The  more  I  look  iuto  the  matter,  the  more  con\'inced  I  am  that 
we  must  distinguish  between  a  Noinnan  and  a.  French  etage  in  the 
hii^tory  of  the  struggle  between  t!ie  Englisli  and  the  Romance  speech 
in  England.  It  is,  I  tliiuk,  clear  that  English  had,  dining  the 
twelfth  centur}',  made  great  strides  towards  becoming  the  common 
language  of  all  natives  of  England,  and  that  it  was  thrust  back 
again  in  the  thirteenth  by  an  inflnence  distinctly  French  and 
not  Norman.  That  is  to  say,  after  it  had  very  nearly  become  the 
fasliionabte  language,  it  fell  back  again  into  a  merely  popular 
language.  This  struggle  between  the  languages  themselves  goes  on 
alongside  of  the  iniluence  which  the  languages  had  upon  one  another, 
and  the  two  processes  must  be  carefully  diNtinguished.  There  is  dis- 
tinct evidence  tltat,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  men  of  high 
rank  and  Norman  birth  couM  freely  speak  or  understand  English, 
though  of  course  this  does  not  exclude  their  speaking  French  also. 
I  liRve  quoted  in  the  text  the  examples  of  King  Henry  himself  and 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Nonant.  Of  the  other  passages  which  I  had 
collected  on  this  point,  Professor  Stulibs  has  forestuUed  me  with 
some  (Const.  Hist.  i.  548),  and  he  has  added  some  others  of  hia 
own.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  tho  most  remarkable  both  from  his 
stores  and  from  my  own.  About  tho  King,  Walter  Map  has  (De 
Nugis  Cur.  227)  a  very  remarkable  passage.  He  was  "littcratus 
ad  omncm  decentiam  ct  utilitatem,  linguurum  omnium  quse  &unt  a 
nmri  Oallico  U8«|ue  ad  Jordnuem  habcns  scicntiant,  Latiiui  tuntum 
utcns  et  Gallicu.**  This  might  be  taken  either  as  excluding  English 
or  as  taking  it  for  granted ;  but,  taken  in  coimexion  with  the  story 
in  Oirnldus,  it  certainly  fulls  in  with  the?  notion  that  he  undertttood 
English  but  did  not  speak  it.  Resides  the  story  which  I  quoted 
in  p.  537,  there  is  another  story  in  Rc^r  of  Howden,  ii.  72,  in 
which  ft  divine  warning  is  Bent  to  Henry  in  what  seems  to  be 
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II  mixture  of  Latin  aud  English,  tliough  ceitainly  not  easy  to  undcl! 
Btand  according  to  the  niles  of  either  tongue ;  "  Vadc  et  die  Henric 
reg!  Angliffi  iu  nomino  ChrisU,  ]itx)dele  [some  copies  have  j>erdtU] 
eiidele."  One  hardly  knows  what  to  inAke  uf  ihe  straugo  stor 
in  GinUduB  (Speculum  Ecclcsiw,  iii.  13)  about  King  Henry 
the  Cistercian  Abbot.  The  CisterciaDF,  it  Mems,  «t  their  fei 
"Anglico  more  uecnon  et  Anglice  [cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  450],  tauquam 
Weaaeil  proponentea,"  sang,  for  both  We^seil  and  Drinchdl^  an 
odd  form  of  English  with  a  dash  of  French  (toL  iv.  p.  aog, 
Brewer).  The  King  comes  in  disguise  to  a  Cistercian  house  (ib 
p.  213),  and  the  Abbot,  "quatinus  ad  ineliiia  jwtondum  niilitem 
provocaret  et  cfficacius  invitaret,  looo  WetheU  ait  ei  Frii,"  The 
King,  "  ignomns  quid  respondere  debcret,  odnctns  ab  abbate  pro^B 
Drincheil  i-espoudit  ei  irrjV;*'  and  so  they  go  on  sajin^f  PrU  nn<p| 
IKn7,  whatever  language  those  wonls  may  be  supposed  to  be. 
Queen  Eleanor,  as  ih  not  wimderful,  needed  an  interpreter  when 
people  spoke  English.     See  Richard  of  the  Devizes,  p.  26. 

Among  people  below  the  rank  of  Kings,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  show  that  the  Bcholar  Giraldu«  understood  English  well, 
one  of  his  oddest  stories  (De  lustructione  Prinoipum,    120-12 
he  himself  has  a  vision   in  which  he  is  addressed  in  a  mixture 
of  Teutonic  (see  p.  527,  note  2)  and  Latin.     Bishop  Gilbert  Foliot 
is  described  by  Walter  Map  (19)  as  **vir  trium  peritipsimus  Un- 
goarum,    Latinie,   Gallics,    Anglicse,    et   lucidissimc    disertus    in 
singulis."     Professor  Stubbs  quotes  from  Dr.  Giles's  Fragments 
William  of  Canterbury  (iL  31 )  the  story  of  Hugh  of  Morville's  w: 
K]>efikihg  to  her  hnsl>and  in  English.     But  it  is  clear  from  Mr  J. 
Robertion's  new  edition  (xxxli,  128)  that  the  story  belongis.  not 
the  wife  of  the  murderer  of  Tliomas,  but  to  his  mother,  and  that  tb« 
worfls  arc  Sfpoken  to  his  father.    This  carries  the  stor)*  a  qcneration 
JMck ;    and  wo  thus  lind  the  wife  of  a  man  of  Norman  dcsoen 
whatever  might  be  her  own  descent^  using  Gnglisb,  perhaps  in 
days  of  Stephen,  as  her  "  patria  lingua  "  in  speaking  to  her  husba 
He  therefore  at  least  understood   EnglUh.     Mr.  Robertson  quo 
Dean  Stanley  as  giving  a  Tliierry-like  turn  to  the  story  by  calli 
Lithulf  (Ligulfl)  *'a  young  Saxon,"  as  if  he  had  fared  the  w 
because  he  was  an  Englit<hnnm.      But  the  point  of  the  whole  stoi 
is  that  William  of  Canterbury,  himself  a  Frenchman^  knew  nothing 
about  "  Normans "  and  "  Saxons,"  but   assumed   English   as  the 
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"pfttrift  lin/rua  "  alike  of  Ligulf,  Hugh,  aud  Hugh's  wife.  "WiUiam, 
ue  a  stninjyer,  set  dovni  the  bit  of  English  as  a  ctjri«-*ity; 
tlie  Englisli  biographers  of  Thomas  did  not  thmk  of  noting  whether 
a  man  Bpoko  Lotin,  Freneh,  or  Englitth  at  ony  particular  time.  So 
in  Ralph  (if  Coggeshale  (121)  we  find  the  wife  of  another  kmghf, 
OsWm  of  Bradwell  in  Suffolk,  understanding  and  familiarly  cou- 
vereiiig  with  the  fantaHtic  spirit  called  Mnlkin,  who  ppoko  the  local 
dialect  of  English  ('•liKHiel*atiir  Anglice  ficcunduni  idioma  regionis 
tUiua"),  and  who  alflo  disputed  theology  in  Latin,  hnt  does  not  seem 
to  have  spoken  French.  It  might  lie  argued  from  these  cases,  what 
indeed  is  really  hy  no  means  unlikely,  that  English  wds  a  tongue  more 
common  among  women  tlian  among  men.  But  In  ^h.  RulwrtHon's 
volume  (347)  we  have  a  story  which  seems  to  prove  inoi-e  thnn  any 
of  these.  A  knight  in  England  in  Henry  the  Second's  time  got  a 
man  from  Normandy  to  teach  his  son  French  ;  "  Tornator,  Du- 
randus  nomine,  Norniannus  niitione,  (ilium  suum  Symonem,  annos 
jam  pubcrtatis  ingredientem,  partes  Angllcanaa  induxemt,  <|ui  doccrct 
(ilium  cujusdam  militia  linguam  suam."  In  the  same  collection 
(150),  Reginakl,  a  priest  of  Norfolk,  hears  in  a  %-ision  an  English 
hymn  in  honour  of  Thomas,  just  as  Godric  (Lihellus  de  Vita  et 
Miracula,  p.  119)  has  an  English  hjTUn  taught  him  by  tlie  Virgin, 
Tliese  hymns  appear  in  English,  without  any  transtlation,  in  books 
of  which  one  was  addressed  to  King  Henry  and  tlie  other  to  Bishop 
Hugh  of  Durham.  Alongside  of  these  passages  which  show  the 
prevalence  uf  English,  we  may  add  the  odd  story  in  Walter  Map  (De 
Nugis  Cur.  236)  which  shows  thai  .-juch  Frcncli  as  was  then  spoken 
in  England  was  beginning  to  bave  the  same  character  which  it  bore 
two  hundi'ed  years  later  ;  only  Marlborough  had  forestalled  Strat- 
ford-atte- Bow.  At  that  town,  he  telle  u.h,  "Fons  est  tjuern  si  quia, 
ut  aiunt,  gustaverit  Gallice  barbarizat,  unde,  cum  vitiose  quia 
ille  lingua  loquitur,  dicimus  eum  loqui  GalKcura  Merlebui^gte." 

On  the  other  hiuul,  it  certainly  feems  to  me  that  Saint  Hugh  did 
not  un<lerRtand  English.  In  the  passages  in  the  Magna  Vita  (157, 
368)  which  are  referred  to  by  Professor  Stnbbs,  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  tJie  youth  at  Roche-ster  spoke  "mediante  Interpretc, 
neque  eniin  vel  ipwe  poutificis  vel  pontifcx  ipsius  sufficienter  dig- 
noscel>at  loquelara."  And  in  Huntingdonshire  the  Bishop,  "decano 
[a  rural  dean]  ioterprete  usua,  ignorabat  entm  linguam  rusticanie 
inuUeris,  inquiri  jussit."     It  must  be  remembered  that   to  the 
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Bngnxkiun  aunt  Fnaeh  mad  Em^A  wen  UA  iAnaigi  tsmgrn 
ftod  be  mMj  iuve  tbonght  U  mrmgh  to  fewn  ooe  d  tbo*.  Bol  ft 
mmy  well  be,  m  tKe  Piutfawr  nji^  tfaot  Ae  wif  im  wUdb  tbe 
people  fpcdk  to  Ha^  npfic*  tbat  tbey  expected  that  tbeir  Biabi^ 
would  ukdentaod  EngM^ 

After  ftD  tiM,  I  HkI  1st  BO  ■«•■■  w  cenaui  u  I  did  wben  I 
wrote  tbe  text  tbe*  tbe  Eui  at  AtwdU  bsj  aot  (ne  p.  528)  h*Te 
ipokeii  Eaglub  beCore  Pope  Alexander.  Oertainlr  tbe  toogae 
wUcb  WiOiam  tried  to  lean  and  in  wbicb  Hennr  tbe  Fin*  was 
very  libtlj-  aa  ntbor  *■•  iuaafiar  to  nea  of  «U  laaks  ia  tbe  dajs 
of  Baaiy  tb*  Seeoad.  It  waa  not  a  litcnrj  toagne;  it  waa 
written  aad  spelled  after  no  certain  rale  <Bee  Stobba,  Preface  to 
BwwBct,  L  xri,  wbeiv  tbe  Prokmor  aecsu  not  to  admit  an  great  a 
naa  of  KaglUh  aa  be  doaa  in  his  later  worbi);  but  mea  bow  Kinp 
downward  midentood  it,  even  when  tbej  did  not  ffieak  it-  One 
atop  more,  and  it  might  hare  become  tbe  litetmrj  apcetb  in  tbe 
ftiat  half  of  the  thirteenth  centurr  instead  of  in  tbe  aecood  half  of 
tbe  fonrtecntfa.  The  Englishman  of  Xorman  descent  had  not  for- 
gotten French^  but  be  had  adopted  Eogliah  by  the  aide  of  iL  Then 
French  came  in  again  aa  a  faahioo,  a  £iahian  which  a  second  lime 
threw  Engliah  back  as  a  literary  tongue,  bat  which  ooold  not  have 
greatly  interfered  with  its  ose  as  a  spoben  tongue. 

Dr.  Psnli  (Bilder  aus  Alt-England,  Ootba,  1876,  pp.  [94,  195) 
brings  out  well  and  rtrongly  the  fiMrt  of  this  second  period  of 
French  influence.  But  he  certainly  cTaggerates  the  amount  of 
distinction  between  men  of  Norman  and  of  fiaglish  descent ;  and 
I  know  not  his  authority  when  he  sstb, 

"  Wir  haben  ketnen  geniigenden  Bewds,  dass  mir  einer  der  drei 
ersten  Ednanls  gelau6g  engliscb  geaproebcn  babe;  dem  dritten 
unto*  ihnen  noch'fH^I  e»  schwer  geworden  Bean,bei  einer  ufientlichen 
Qelegenhcit  drei  Worte  in  der  Volka^racb*  hinter  einander 
berToi'Aubnngea.*' 

The  second  and  third  Edwards  do  not  immediately  conocm  me. 
and  I  hare  not  gone  minutely  into  the  eridenoe  as  concerns  their 
raigns.  But  I  hare  been  supplied  with  some  extracts  from  M.  Luce's 
aditioo  of  tbe  Boman  moDuscript  of  Froissart  which  I  hare  not  my- 
aalf  cousulted  ^  and  from  these  it  seems  dear  that  Edward  the  Third 
bath  qioke  English  and  was  spoken  to  in  it  The  most  remarkable 
f  liipu  is  where,  in  the  well  known  scene  with  the  burgesaea  at 
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Calais,  tbc  King  and  Sir  WaUer  Manny,  who  woe  not  an  Englishman, 
speak  English  to  one  another.  The  references  to  M.  Luce'a  edition 
arc  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  367,  306,  324,  360  ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  290,  326.  Tliat 
Kdward  the  Firet  spoke  EInglish  I  have  shown  in  p.  533.  Ami 
with  regard  to  the  pnssil)le  pun  on  the  nanip  Bif»od  which  I  sug- 
gested in  vol  ii.  p.  291,  we  get  some  hints  fnim  n  strictly  French 
gong — one  IochIIj'  and  nationally  French,  and  written  in  mockery  of 
the  English  (Political  Songs,  Camden  Society,  pp.  67,  68).  In  this 
song  there  is  one  English  word,  and  that  is  put  into  the  inotitli 
of  an  earlier  Roger  Bigod.  And  a  French  form  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  song  is  put  into  King  Henry's  mouth  in  speaking 
to  him,  and  into  Roger's  mouth  in  answering ; 

'"Sir  Rogier/  dit  la  ni,  'par  Dieu,  ne  voni  duele.' 


'Sir  rai,*  ce  dit  Bc^cr,  'por  Dieu  k  inai  enteat; 
Tn  m'M  p«rR^  la  col,  iel  la  jii'tid  m'a  prant. 
Or  doint  Godtlamit,  pxF  son  culnumdetuent. 
Que  tu  faia  cestui  choe  bten  glonouwnient.* " 

The  dialogue  between  King  and  Earl,  and  the  piny  on  the  Earl's 
name,  were  clearly  traditional ;  but  they  have  no  force  save  in 
English. 


NOTE  XX.  p.  561. 

NORUAN  AKD    EhOLISK   NaMBS. 

The  custom  which  I  haTC  roentioned  more  than  once,  by 
which  we  so  often  find  the  father  bearing  an  English  and  the  unii  a 
Norman  name,  may  be  illustrated  by  almost  any  list  of  names  in 
the  times  with  which  we  are  concenied.  A  good  many  will  be 
found  in  tho  various  Pipe- Rolls,  in  the  Rotuli  Curine  Regis,  in  col- 
lections like  the  Gloucester  Cartulary,  and  in  books  like  the 
collections  of  Miracles  of  Saint  Thomas  which  deal  much  in  per- 
sonal anecdote.  If,  for  iuRtance,  we  take  the  index  to  tlie  Pipe- 
Roll  of  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  First,  and  look  under  any  of 
the  usual  Norman  namefl,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  largo  pro- 
portion of  their  hearers  were  the  sons  of  English-named  fathers. 
And  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  proportion  of  fathers  and  sons 
named  in  this  way  is  greater  in  tliis  Fipe-Roll  of  Richard  than 
it  is  in  the  Pipo-Roll  of  Henry  the  First.     Thus,  in  the  earlier 
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Pipe-Roll,  of  eleven  men  of  the  name  of  Hugh  wlioee  fa' 
are  given,  there  are  only  two,  "filioa  Ansgeri"  and  *'fiUi 
Ulgeri  ** — that  is  of  course  AnBgar  and  Wulfgar — whom  we 
mark  for  certain  as  EitgUsh.  "Kilius  Turstini*'  is  doubtful, 
fathen  of  tJie  other  eight,  whatever  was  their  blood,  bore  X 
names.  But  wbcn  we  turn  to  the  Pipe^Holl  of  Richard,  uf  fourteen 
men  called  Hugh  the  fathers  of  eight  bear  di5tinctl/  £ugU 
»  names,  Eadward,  .^Elhelwine,  EaldreJ,  citric,  ^^!]lfwiue,  Godi 
"Hidfinua"  (AVulfwine),  and  XiCufwine.  Two  bear  the  names 
their  niotbers,  Emma  and  Rogenhild  ;  the  Gathers  of  the  others 
Feter,  ^Valeran,  and  William.  1  took  the  name  Hugh  at  random; 
but  I  am  Iwimd  to  say  that  under  other  Norman  uamea  the  pro- 
portion of  English-named  fathers,  though  always  comnderable, 
not  so  great  as  it  happens  to  be  in  this  catie.  A  glance  at 
Balphs,  Richards,  and  Roberts  wilt  illustrate  my  position ; 
times  they  bear  the  names  of  English  mothers,  as  "  Itadulfus 
Edivie  dc  Huwelle"  in  the  Pipe-Roll  of  Richard,  p.  67,  and 
"Ricardus  filius  AlJcve"  in  p.  35  of  the  same.  These  names 
may  lead  us  back  to  that  most  singular  union  of  a  NormaQ  a. 
English  name,  the  ""Willelmus  Lcuric"  of  Domesday  (160,  167 
ii.  93,  103),  A  "William  son  of  Leofric  could  hnrdly  have  hai 
time  to  grow  up  between  William's  coming  and  the  tidclng  of  the 
Survey,  and  the  anteceosor  of  William  was  not  Leofric  but  Oogod. 
We  may  suspect  that  we  have  here  one  who  was,  like  William 
Malet,  "  Normannus  et  Auglus "  before  the  Conquest ;  but  tl)e 
taking  of  an  English  Bumame  by  a  Norman  can  be  traced  onwards 
fi-om  the  Hugo  or  Hugoliuus  Stirman  of  Domesday  (63).  I 
seen,  in  a  manuscript  writ  of  the  twelfth  century  bclongiug  to 
Edmund  Lechmere.a  witness  bearing  the  name  of"  Ricardus  leBl 
The  opposite  catie  of  the  fattier  having  a  Norman  and  the  son  an  Kug- 
liah  name,  though  much  rarer,  is  not  quite  unknown.  Thus  we  liave 
in  Richard's Piiw-RoU.  p.  48,  "Godwinnsnepos Gilbert!, "and  in  ao.j, 
"Godwiuus  nepos  W^illelmi  fiUi  Sericii."  This  last  name  1  take  to 
be  Sigeric ;  if  so,  we  have  here  a  return  to  the  Englitth  name  in  the 
third  generation.  Tliat  the  pro]>ortion  of  instances  where  the  son  ofi^| 
the  Englishman  hears  a  Norman  name  should  be  greater  in  the  later^^ 
Fipc-RoU  than  in  the  earlier  is  really  not  wonderful.  It  shows  that 
men  of  Old-Euglish  blood  were  rising  faster  and  faster  into  posi- 
tions whidi  would  put  them  on  a  level  with  meu  of  Norman  bl 
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aud  would  therefore  make  tliem  still  more  likely  to  give  Xormau 
iiunics  to  their  eous. 

The  Gloucester  Cartulary,  like  every  other  Iwok  of  the  kind,  h 
nch  ill  illuHtnktiuu»  of  nomenclature,  though  there  ia  sometimes  a 
good  deal  uf  difticulty  owiug  to  most  of  the  documents  1>etDg  un- 
dated. In  ii.  293  we  get  a  complete  [>e<ligree  of  several  genera- 
tions, though  unluckily  without  dates.  Firat  of  all,  "Uvenath 
genuit  £1^1  Mattok."  I  do  not  »ee  what  name  is  meant  hy  Uve- 
nath, but  his  sou  is  an  Kngli^li  j^lfwige.  His  sun  is  BHhtric,  tiiid 
Brihtric*8  son  is  Kichard.  Richard's  siflter,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  is  njairied  to  "  Estmerup/'  again  a  puzzling  nanie,  but  whuse 
ending  is  clearly  Eiiglisli,  and  tlicir  son  is  William.  In  the  same 
record  we  constantly  find  villains  bearing  Nonnan  names.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine  the  exact  status  of  "Hugo  villonus" 
to  whom  a  writ  of  Henry  the  First  is  addressed  in  i.  268,  ii. 
148.  But  in  i.  97  we  find  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  famoun 
Foliot»  granting  Ui  the  abbey  '*  quondam  villauum,  Willelniuui 
scilicet,  fiUam  Roberti  vintoris  de  Ledbury."  Other  men  of  the  same 
name  are  grunted  in  i.  121,  246,  ii.  178,  and  men  be-aiing  Norman 
names  who,  whether  they  were  villains  or  not,  held  vci-y  low  positions, 
alxiund  in  every  page.  Among  women's  oamcs  the  only  English  ones 
which  surA'ive  in  at  all  common  use  are  Endgyth  and  Ealdg}*th,  in 
the  forms  of  Kditha  and  Alditha.  These,  though  less  cornmoa  than 
some  of  tlic  pui*ely  Norman  names,  seem  to  be  found  in  all  clusses. 
and  their  bearers  are  often  mated  with  Norman-uamed  husliands. 
In  the  Life  of  Saint  Godric,  174,  it  is  remarked  of  a  woman  at 
Hastiugw  thttt  ''notissiino  Anglis  vocabulo  ilidgitha  dicta  fuit."  In 
the  books  of  the  Miracles  of  Saint  Thomas  the  English  names  are 
still  common,  perhaps  more  so  among  women  tlian  among  men. 
But  it  is  perhapH  worth  noting  that  the  English  names  arc  much 
commoner  in  the  collection  of  Benedict  than  in  that  of  William  of 
Canterbury.  At  p.  90  of  Benedict  we  have  a  story  of  Richard  the 
sou  of  ..Ethclnoth,  who  was  much  given  to  robbery  in  the  time  of 
the  anarchy.  In  p.  loi,  JBthelmnr  aud  his  wife  Eadhild  liave  11 
8on  Hem*}'.  In  149,  Ganbild  ia  beti'othed  to  AVilliam  tlie  son 
of  Henry,  and  in  150  there  is  a  rusticus  named  William.  In  the 
atorj'  which  I  luive  before  referred  to  (see  above,  p.  874)  "plebeiua 
Eilwardus  nomine"  and  his  prosecutor  Fulco  seem  to  be  quite  on  a 
level,  and  they  drink  together  (p.  181)  in  a  national  fashion.    Yer)- 
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much  the  same  results  will  be  reached  by  looking  through  the  lists 
of  names  in  the  Registruni  RufferiBe,  the  lista  of  the  I>eTonahire 
gilds  in  the  maniismpU  in  the  Cliapter  library  at  Exeter,  and 
generall)'  any  list  of  names  of  the  twelfth  century.  lu  every  [Wige 
we  find  instances  of  the  same  law,  the  father  having  the  Knglish 
and  tlie  son  having  the  Norman  mime.  In  one  case  iu  the  lU'j^nstmm 
Roffense  (i  i8),  the  son's  name  is  not  Norraaii  but  Hebrew;  *'  Eile- 
winua  clericus  cum  Zaoharia  monocho  filio  auo."  The  reverse  caw 
of  **  EadmundiiK  filiu-s  Ooilifridi  mercatori*  mouaclms  "  ( i  aa)  is  rare. 
"Wuluorclus  cngiiomine  Henri"  is  bomethiug  like  "John  whose 
surname  was  Murk  "  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Devonshire 
lists — drawn  up  in  English — English  and  Norman  uamea  are 
greatly  mixe<l  together,  but  the  English  arc  far  more  numerous. 
In  a  Glastonbury  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  possea- 
sion  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  there  is  one  *'  Alwunlus  Hidere/  an 
union  of  Kng1i!*li  name  and  kntglitly  rank.  i^M 

But  it  i.s  iu  the  North  t)mt  wc  find  the  greatest  store  of  EngluJ^H 
names  sarviving  in  use  among  men  who  are  evidently  persons  of 
importance.     I  Iiavo  to  thank  Mr.  Oreeuwell  for  a  number  of 
stances,  of  which  I   pick  out  two  ef-peciully  characteri^a 
document  of  iif)0  is  witnessed  by  "^man  filius  Kndnmndi  Swil 
Lagulff  Ulcil,  Norman  filius  -Eldred,  Ulcil  filius  Eadmundi.  et  omt 
meliorcs  ct  pniden(ioi-ea  de  Cranilinghnm."     Another  of  1165  u 
witnesse<]  by  "  WiUelmus  Blius  Ulgari,  Rogeriuf>  filius  Hucti 
Rodbertus  filius  KlHcfli."     tThtrc<1,  which  also  went  un  among 
lords  of  Galluway,  seems  to  have  been  a  special  favourite.     In  the 
Life  of  Saint  Oodric,  p.  423,  there  is  one  of  the  tumie  who  has  a 
wn    Hcnryi  another  in  p.  439,  and  another  in  p.  373  who  h«a 
a  son   Roliert.     In  p.  413  Oospatric  has  a  wife  Agnes.     Godrie 
himnelf,  an  East-Anglian  by  birth,  became  in  the  Noilh  a  kind  O^H 
apostle  of  his  own  name,  and  wc  Bnd  in  pp.  424,  434  two  mothepJ^B 
with  Norman  names,  Adeliza  and  Emoloth,  changing  the  names  of 
their  sons,  AVilliam  and  Ralph,  into  that  of  the  saint.      He  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  father  calle<l  "  -'Eilward  more  Anglomm  Dotis- 
simo  "  and  a  mother  ^dwen  (see  vol  iv.  p.  81  a).     His  sister  bor« 
the  grand  name  of  Bnrhcwen,  but  he  had  a  brother  William. 

Of  men  who  l>ear  the  raotlier's  name,  in  turning  over  a  few  11 
pages  of  tlic  index  of  Richard's  Pipe-Roll,  I  light  on  "6odefndi^^| 
filius  Elveve"  (-filfgifu),  "Henricua  Hlius  Margerie,"  "IlttdulfuB^ 
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filius  Etlive,"  ".Tohannea  filiua  Agnetis,"  ami  one  case  where  we  see 
why  the  mother's  name  was  given,  ''Johaimes  filiuR  Rohed» 
fiororift  Siincti  Tbomee."  It  was  not  every  man  who  was  sister's 
son  U)  a  martyr. 

A  good  summary  of  Domesday  names,  surnames,  and  nicknames 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  viii.  of  "England  under  tlie  Norman 
Occupation,"  Mr,  Mot^u'h  collections  will,  I  think,  he  found  to 
bear  out  the  remarks  and  divisions  which  I  have  made  in  the  text 


NOTE  YY.    pp.  6ig,  635. 
The  CKtniCHEs  of  Jarrow  and  Movkwearmoctit. 

OyE  of  the  objectionB  brought  by  Mr.  Hinde  (Hipt.  NoHli.  i.  187, 
and  in  the  preface  tohiae<Iition  of  Simeon,  xxix)to  upset  the  autho- 
lity  of  Simeon,  or  whoever  was  the  Northumbrian  interpolator  of 
Florence,  is  grounded  on  the  supposed  contradictions  Iwtween  his 
inaertions  and  the  narrative  of  Simeon's  History  of  the  Cburch  of 
Durlmm  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  churches  of  Jarrow  and 
Monkwear mouth.  In  the  insertions  it  is  certainty  implied  that 
both  these  churches  were  in  the  year  1069-70  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  capable  of  dootruction,  and  t»»  he  thought  worth  damaging 
by  destroying  enenuea  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  505).  That  is  to  say,  though 
they  were  no  longer  flourishing  monasteries,  they  were  still  stand- 
ing, and  probably  in  use.  Standing  they  nndouhterlly  were ;  the 
question  is  whether  they  were  merely  standing  as  ruins.  With  re- 
gard to  Jarrow,  which  the  interpolator  affirms  to  have  been  burned 
in  the  course  of  William's  ravages,  the  case  seems  to  me  to  he  clear. 
We  read  in  the  History  of  Durfiam  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  300)  that  the 
church  of  Jarrow  afforded  shelter  to  Bishop  .£thelwiue  and  his 
canons  in  tlieir  flight  from  Durham  to  Lindisfiime.  We  must  there- 
fore at  least  suppow  a  churchwitliaroof,  even  if  no  domestic  buiUIiogs 
were  attached.  And  this  cjuite  falls  in  with  the  account  given  in 
the  Durham  Histor}'  (iii.  21)  of  the  restoration  of  the  monastery 
by  Ettldvviue  ^see  vol.  iv.  p.  665) ;  "  Dedit  ergo  [pontifex  Wnlchcrus] 
eis  nionasterium  beati  Fauli  Apostoli  a  Bcnedicto  quondam  abbate 
constructum  in  Gyrvum,  quod,  stantibus  adlmc  solis  culmiue  parie- 
tibos,  vix  aliquotl  antiquis  nobilitatis  ser^-averat  signura.  Quibus 
eubnen  de  Itguis  informibus  et  foeno  superponent^divinseiservitutis 
officia  ibidem  celebrure  ccepeniut"    That  is  to  say,  they  found  the 
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cborch  ma(^  as  it  would  be  after  a  fire,  the  stone  nils  still 
Atanding,  but  the  roof  burned  off.  and  the  fittings  of  eoane  de- 
str»fed  along  with  it.  Abont  Monkwcarraoath  (be  cue  is  less 
dear.  In  the  Dnrham  History  (iii.  22),  wboe  Eaklwine's  restora- 
tion of  Wcarmonth  is  recorded,  we  first  read  bow  Bishop  Walclier 
"  monasterium  beati  Petri  Apostoli  m  WiramutbA  donavit,  olim, 
sicnt  habitator  ejus  ab  tnfantia  Bcda  deRcrthit^  ^rc;giKin  satia  ac 
nohile ;  tunc  antcm  quid  antiquitUB  fneric  \\x  per  nun«m  edifici- 
omm  Tideri  poterat.*^  Preaently  we  read  ;  "  Tone  ecclniun  Sancti 
Petri,  cnjuB  odhuc  soli  parietes  seminiti  uteterant,  suecuds  arboribos, 
eradicatis  repribns  et  fpinis,  qusB  totam  occuparerant*  caranint 
expofgara  et  eulroine  impoaito  qoale  hodie  eemitur  ad  agend* 
divinae  laudU  officta  sategeront  restanrare.'*  Now,  according  to 
the  interpolator,  the  church  of  Wearmoath  was  burned  nndcr 
Malcolm's  own  eyes  in  1070,  Could  this  dcseription  be  giTcn  of 
the  building  about  fire  years  after  1  Certainly  not,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  with  Hr.  Hinde  (Simeon,  p.  86)  that  the  ute  was  "over* 
grown,  not  only  with  brambles  and  thoma,  but  also  with  foresk 
trees.**  But  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Hinde's  forest  treea  in  the  "arbores" 
of  Simeon.  Surely  in  the  space  of  fire  years  the  site  would  be 
quite  enough  overrun  with  brambles^  elder,  and  try  to  gire  the 
monks  some  trouble  to  clear  it  out. 

Mr.  Hinde's  strong  point  seems  to  be,  not  in  proving  any  distinct 
contradictitm  between  the  two  narratives,  but  in  the  nnlikeline 
that,  if  both  were  written  by  Simeon,  he  shonld  dwell  so  largely^ 
in  the  one  narTative  on  events  of  which  ho  makes  no  mention 
in  the  other.  This  certainly  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the 
tions  aud  the  History  of  Durham  can  have  come  from  the  saml 
hand.  But,  if  the  insertions  were  made,  not  by  Simeon,  but  by 
some  other  monk  of  Durham,  or  even  of  Hexham,  his  norrativo 
may  still  be  a  trustworthy  histor}*. 


I  have  no  doubt  whatever  tlint  large  parts  of  the  two  churches 
now  stnnding  arc  the  genuine  work  of  Bene<Iict  BLscofK  (Birda, 
Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  18,  cf.  Vit,  Ben.  4,  5.)  Each  contains  two  dia- 
tinct  dates  of  Primitive  Romanesque.  At  Wearmouth  the  iip[>er 
part  of  tliB  tower  is  not  only  Primitive,  but  clearly  earlier  than 
the  re«tornlion  )iy  Kuldwine.  It  connects  lUelf,  not  with  the 
Lincoln  towers,  but  with  the  earlier  tv^tc  at  Bywcll  and  Ovinglmm. 
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But  it  is  raised  tm  a  |M>rch,  evidently  older  tlmn  ttwlf,  ojid 
showmg  signs  of  the  very  earliest  date.  Here  we  plainly  Have 
a  piece  of  the  wurk  of  the  seventh  ceutury.  It  fallows  that  the 
church  of  Wearraouth  was  enlnrged  or  repaired  at  some  time  be- 
tween 680  and  1075.  At  Jarrow  the  appearances  are  tUffereut. 
Here  also  there  are  two  dates  of  wurk  which  we  must  call  Primitive 
Komaneaque;  but  while  the  cnrller,  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Benedict,  tbc  later  bclungs  to  the  age  of 
Kaldwinc.  In  the  choir,  with  ite  windows  so  utterly  unlike  auj'thlag 
of  William's  age,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  we  see  the  building  wliich 
Benedict  raised  and  in  which  Bceda  wursln]>pcd.  But  in  the 
nuuiifebtly  iuserted  tower,  aud  tu  the  dooiivay  forming  part  of  the 
domestic  buildings  which  stand  close  to  the  church,  we  see  the 
Priuiitive  style  modified  by  the  knowleilge  of  Nornmn  models, 
exactly  as  at  Liucolu.  No  spot  in  Britain  is  more  vcucrable  than 
this,  the  cradle  of  Englii^h  history' ;  and  it  adds  to  its  interest  when 
we  M*  work  of  tiie  earliest  days  of  English  Cliristianity  and  of 
English  art  brouglit  into  close  connexion  with  the  work  of  KuglLah- 
iiien  who,  under  the  Norman  rule,  wei'e  in  every  way  cairying  on 
tlic  work  of  the  English  saints  of  four  hundi'ed  y^ara  earlier. 

1  had  ho]}«d,  wlule  considering  this  question,  to  have  added  some- 
thing  about  the  date  of  tlie  church  of  Waltham,  closely  connected  aa 
the  liistory  of  that  place  is  with  (hat  of  Diirliam  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  668, 
and  Domesday,  ii.  i$b),  and  thereby  uf  Litidisfame  and  Dunferm- 
line. But  this  too  I  niust  forego.  T  would  only  add  that  the  one 
surviving  fragment  of  the  monastic  buHdiugs  which  were  undoabt- 
edly  added  by  Henry  the  Secoud  socms  to  me  tu  Iw  of  quite  a 
different  style  from  the  architecture  of  the  minster  itself 


KOTE  ZZ.  p.  69^. 

William  with  the  Lokg  Beard. 

The  story  of  William  the  son  of  Osbei't,  otherwise  WilUara  of  the 
Long  Beard,  must  be  noticed,  because  it  is  the  one  case  iu  which 
one  of  Tliierry's  most  romantic  stories  liua  some  flight  shadow  of  sup- 
])ort  from  a  single  ancient  writer.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  notion  of 
"WilHain  being  a  consciou.-*  cliaiiqiiou  of  the  Old-English  people  and 
of  Old-English  manners  rests  on  the  single  passage  of  Matthew  Paria 
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(Chronica  Majora,  ii.  418,  LuarJ)  which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  iv.  p. 
827.  On  this  foundation  Thierry  (iii.  i59-i7o)hus  built  upugrund 
story  about  William  as  "  a  Saxon  champion."  He  also  found  out 
that  there  were  other  "fumilles  Suxonnes  qui  par  un  vcbu  pw- 
petucl  s'6taient  oblig6os  dc  p5re  en  tils  i  porter  leura  liorbe 
longue  comme  nn  souvenir  de  Taneienne  patrie  et  une  sorte  de 
protestation  centre  lea  usages  introduits  par  la  eouquete."  He 
however  pruilcutly  assures  us  thiit  "  ces  families  6tiuent  en  petit 
nombre."  The  plain  fact  is  that  Matthew  Paris  made  the  same 
kind  of  unlucky  ^ess  as  Thierr}-  himself.  He  had  got  it  intu  his 
head  tbnt  weuriiig  tlie  beard  win  a  s}>eciiUly  Engliiib  cutstoni,  whereas 
it  was  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  English  as  it  was  Norman 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  27).  He  thought  tbut  a  man  who  wore  a  beard — 
that  William  did  wear  a  beard  appears  from  William  of  Newburgh, 
V.  20,  II.  Howden,  iv.  3 — and  professed  to  l»e  the  champion  of  the 
Ix)or  must  luive  been  of  Old-Eoglish  descent.  Now,  if  William 
was  of  Old-EugUsh  descent,  the  fact  would  prove  the  exact  opposite 
to  the  theory  which  has  been  built  upon  it.  If  it  were  so,  Willimn 
with  the  Long  Beard  would  become  an  important  witness  to  the 
fusion  of  races  along  with  the  Mayor  Henrj'  Fitz-Ailwj-n.  William 
had  gone  on  the  crusade  ;  he  was  personally  known  to  King  Rieliard, 
and  he  seems  to  have  professed  special  loyalty  towards  him.  He 
maintains  the  cause  of  the  poor  of  the  city  against  the  rich,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cause  of  a  class  who  must  have  been  mainly  English 
against  a  class  in  which  Normans  and  English  were  mingled  with- 
out distinction.  But  there  is  not  one  word  to  show  what  was  hia 
awn  descent,  not  one  word  to  show  that  he  was  in  any  way  the 
champion  of  Elngllsh  as  English,  against  Normans  as  NonnauB^ 
It  should  be  noticed  that  his  cause  is  <lislinctly  approved,  not 
only  by  Matthew  Paris  tifterwanl.",  but  by  the  roj-al  official  Boger 
of  Howden  (iv.  5),  who  sjieaks  of  him  as  "legis  peritus,"  and  odds 
that  "  zelo  justiti^e  et  cequitatiH  aoceusus,  factus  est  pauperum  od- 
vocfttus."  Ou  the  other  hand,  William  of  Newbnrgh  (v.  30,  21) 
lakes  the  very  worst  view  of  liim.  His  story  will  bo  found,  besides 
the  writers  already  quoted,  in  Benedict,  ii.  116;  Kalpli  de  Diceto, 
691  ;  R.  Wendover,  iii.  29,  94  ;  Gen'ase,  1591.  See  also  Pauli, 
Qeschichte  von  England,  iii.  285,  and  above  all,  Palgimre,  Intro- 
duction to  RotuH  Curiie  Regis,  vii,  ajid  the  eutrit^  in  the  Rolls 
themdelveSf  i.  69,  95.     A  good  deal  of  William's  persomil  history 
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and  tliat  of  bis  brother  aud  euemy  Kicluu'd  is  there  made  out.  He 
was  hanged,  mys  William  of  Newbiirgh,  "  cum  boclU  novein  t^ui  il)i 
dcesse  nolueraut."  Thierrj'  assures  us  that  tbey  were  "touB  fiiaxouB 
de  EuuBBaoce,**  a  jihrase  which  to  tbemselTes  would  most  likely  have 
meant  iiieral>ei*8  of  the  Germati  ITansa.  Presently  his  miraculoua 
powers  were  preached  (v,  3j)  by  "  quidam  sacerdos  propiiniuua 
ejufl."  According  to  Thierry,  he  too  was  "uu  prfitre  dorigine 
Saxonne/'  which  does  not  iu  the  least  follow,  even  on  Matthew 
Paris'  own  showing.  Iu  his  championship  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  "William  had  gathered  together  "fermnienturum  iugeos  copiain 
ad  ei&ingendafi  domoB  munitiores  pneparatjim."  We  are  assured 
that  these  were  "lea  niaisons  fortes  des  NorinaiidH,"  but  among 
thcni  may  Imve  been  tlie  8t<»ne  house  (Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i.  69)  of 
William's  brother  Richard.  His  followers  were  naturally  augry 
with  the  Justiciar,  '*regni  provisorem  tanquoui  homicidani  pro 
fiupplicio  ])estilentis  et  homicid«e  laceraiites.**  Id  Thierry  the 
people  of  London  "  tndta  d'assassius  lea  Xonnauds  qui  ravoicDt 
fait  mourir."  The  place  of  his  execution  became  &  place  of  pil- 
grimage to  which  miuiy  i)eopIe  came  "  ex  diversia  ^Vngliff;  provin- 
ciJB."'  According  to  Tlucrry,  **  Aucun  Anglais  de  race  ue  luuuquait 
^  cette  eopdee  de  p^lcrinage  patriotique  quaud  il  venait  h,  Londre« 
pour  ses  afEairea  »u  son  n^oce."  Lastly  wo  arc  told,  "Ici  doit  se 
tenniuer  Ee  recit  de  la  latto  nationale  qui  suivit  la  conqu&tu  dc 
I'Angietcrre  par  les  Normands;  car  l'ex6cution  de  W^Uliam  longne- 
bnrbe  est  le  dernier  fait  que  les  autcurs  originaux  rattachcnt  posi- 
tlvemeiit  ^  la  couqu8te." 

I  can  only  cud  by  saying  that,  aa  no  cantemporary  writer  says 
nnything  of  the  kind,  I  must  remain  in  uncertainty  as  to  ihu 
Euglirih  or  Nurman  descent  of  William  with  the  Loug  Beard. 
W'here  there  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  1  must  abide  in 
tl^e  same  state  as  Bishop  Richard  in  the  Dtatogus  de  Scaccurio, 
who  found  himself  unable  to  tell  "quia  AngUcue,  quia  Nonrniuuos, 
ait  gencre." 


THE   END. 


? 


